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A SOFT,  FINE  SPRAY  THAT  IS  GOOD  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
HOLDS  CURLS  BEAUTIFULLY  IN  PLACE  FOR  HOURS 


IT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  HAIR  STIFF  IT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  HAIR  STICKY 


This  fine,  gentle  spray  leaves  hair  soft  and 
shining,  never  stiff  or  dry.  Its  delicate  touch 
holds  curls  softly,  beautifully  in  place  for 
hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid  weather. 
Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  good  to  your  hair. 

• Use  after  combing,  to  hold  hair  in  place 


Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  sprays  on  gently,  evenly, 
leaving  the  hair  soft  to  the  touch,  never 
sticky  or  dull.  Always  good  to  your  hair, 
this  fragrant  mist,  with  lanolin,  brings  out 
the  natural  lustre  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 

• Use  for  pincurling 


• Use  before  combing  - style  as  you  comb 


New  5V2  ounce  size , $1.25;  8 ounce  size,  $1.65;  11  ounce  size,  $2.00.  Plus  tax. 


Available  Wherever  Cosmetics  are  Sold. 


All  through  your  active  day. . . 


new 


stops  odor 


without  irritation 


So  gentle  for  any  normal  skin  you  can  use  it  freely  every  day 


If  you’ve  ever  worried  about  your 
deodorant  failing ...  or  about  under- 
arm stinging  or  burning  from  using 
a deodorant  daily— now  you  can  set 
your  mind  at  ease. 

New  Mum  Cream  will  stop  odor 
right  through  the  day  and  evening. 
And  new  Mum  is  so  gentle  for  nor- 
mal skin  you  can  use  it  whenever 
you  please.  Even  right  after  shaving, 
or  a hot  bath.  Mum  Cream  gives  you 
the  kind  of  protection  you  can’t  pos- 
sibly  get  from  any  other  leading  deo- 


dorant — because  it  works  a com- 
pletely different  way. 

Contains  no  aluminum  salts 

Mum  Cream  is  the  only  leading  deo- 
dorant that  works  entirely  by  stop- 
ping odor  . . . contains  no  astringent 
aluminum  salts.  It  keeps  on  working 
actively  to  stop  odor  24  hours  a day 
with  M-3  — Mum’s  wonderful  hexa- 
chlorophene  that  destroys  both  odor 
and  odor-causing  bacteria! 

When  Mum  is  so  effective  — yet  so 
gentle— isn’t  it  the  deodorant  for  you  ? 


MUM  contains  M-3  (bacteria-destroying  hexachlorophene) 
. . . stops  odor  24  hours  a day.  Won’t  damage  clothes. 
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The  first 

Lerner-Loewe  Musical 
since 


"My  Fair  Lady” 


LESLIE  CARON 
MAURICE  CHEVALIER 
LOUIS  JOURDAN 


HERMIONE  GINGOLD  • EVA  GABOR 
JACQUES  BERGERAC  • ISABEL  JEANS 

JEXALAN  JAY  LERNER  • T FREDERICK  LOEWE 

Based  on  the  Novel  Costumes,  Scenery  & Production  ^ In  CinemaScope 
by  COLETTE  Oesign  by  CECIL  BEATON  And  METR0C0L0R 

T VINCENTE  MINNELLI 


AtMfj  iJxaJr 
toAfbiedi'ULZ 

tjou’v&  JUsaa,  . • 


Hoar  the  LERNER-LOEWE  Score  now  available  in  the  new  MGM  RECORDS  Sound  Track  Album 


l&u  can  not  brush 
"bad  breath  away... 
reach  tor  listerine! 

Listerine  Siops  Bad  Breath 

4 Times  Better  Than  Tooth  Paste ! 


Almost  everybody  uses  tooth  paste,  but  almost  everybody  has 
bad  breath  now  and  then!  Germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most 
bad  breath,  and  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the  way  Listerine 
Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as 
effectively  as  The  Listerine  Way. 

So,  reach  for  Listerine  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth. 

'Death  /ortefenhe 

* ...Your  No.  1 Proiection  Against  Bad  Breath 


becoming 

attractions 


A 


A.  In  tune  with  summer’s  most  exciting 
fashion  color,  Helen  Neushaefer  pre- 
sents Neu  Orange:  regular  nail  enamel, 
15^*;  iridescent,  20(t*;  lipstick,  39^* 

B.  New  Speed-Bath  Lilt  features  Satu- 
rator Set  for  thorough  penetration  of 
waving  lotion  without  messy  drip.  Same 
soft,  long-lasting  permanent.  $2.00* 

C.  Straw  Hat,  Faberge’s  fresh,  flirty 
fragrance,  is  packaged  this  summer  in 
gay  orange  linen.  Fabergette  Ensemble, 
purse  perfume  and  cologne,  $3.75* 

D.  Lentheric  creates  four  new  summer 
colognes:  Lark,  Siesta,  Ripple  and 
Cabana,  all  inspired  by  the  New  York 
Summer  Festival.  Each,  6%  oz..  $1.50* 

E.  New,  extra  rich  hand  cream,  formu- 
lated for  use  before  and  after  washing 
by  skin  expert.  Georgette  Klinger,  509 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3-%  oz.,  $1.50* 

* plus  tax 
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PARAMOUNT  PRESENTS 


JAMES  EJFEWART 
KIM  NOVAK 

w Alfred  hitchcdcks 

MASTERPIECE 


Vertigo 


CO  STARRING 


BASED  UPON  THE  NOVEL  D'ENTRE  LES  MORTS  BY  PIERRE  BOILEAU  AND  THOMAS  NARCEJAC  MUSIC  BY  BERNARD  HERRMANN 


So  silky,  so  smooth, 
so  freshly  fragrant ! 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Talcum  Powder 
does  such  lovely  things  for  you ! 


Thai  skin-slim  bathing  suit 
will  slip  right  on  without 
a wiggle  if  you  smooth 
silky  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc  over  your  skin.  Al- 
ways have  a can  of  it  with 
you  at  the  beach! 


It’s  like  climbing  right  into  a bouquet,  when  you  feel 
the  cool,  petal-soft  touch  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc!  Smooth  it  all  over — and  there  you  are — nil 
pampered  and  perfumed  with  a Spring-fresh 
fragrance!  Use  it  after  every  bath. 


Keep  baby  feeling  soothed 
and  comfy!  Cashmere 
Bouquet  is  as  soft  and 
silky  as  any  special  baby 
powder.  And  it  keeps 
baby  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  a flower.  It’s  so  handy 
to  have  one  powder  you 
both  use! 


VVVV  EXCELLENT  VERY  GOOD 

kV  COOD  V FAIR  A — ADULTS  F — FAMILY 


For  fuller  reviews,  sec  Photoplay  for  the  months 
indicated.  Full  reviews  this  month  are  on  page  18. 

WW  FRAULEIN — 20th,  CinemaScope:  Hon- 
estly told  love  story  of  wartime  Berlin.  Dana  Wyn- 
ter,  gently  reared  German  girl,  aids  Mel  Ferrer, 
escaped  American  officer.  Then  malice  threatens 
her  reputation.  (A)  June 

VVVV  FROM  HELL  TO  TEXAS— 20tli;  Cinema- 
Scope,  De  Luxe  Color:  Fast  hut  thoughtful  western 
teams  exciting  newcomers  Don  Murray  and  Diane 
Varsi.  As  a cowhand  who  hates  killing,  Don  be- 
comes the  quarry  in  a revenge-ridden  chase,  is 
befriended  by  Diane.  (F)  June 

VVV  GODDESS,  THE — Columbia:  Kim  Stanley 
scores  a triumph  as  a Southern  girl  who  is  plagued 
by  instability  through  two  marriages  and  a success- 
ful Hollywood  career.  As  her  mom.  playgirl  who 
turns  to  religion,  Betty  Lou  Holland  is  a standout. 
With  Lloyd  Bridges.  ( A)  June 

WV  GOD’S  LITTLE  ACRE—  U.A.:  Interesting 
study  of  a Deep  South  family,  mixing  pathos  and 
rowdy  humor,  stars  Robert  Ryan  as  the  father, 
neglecting  his  farm  to  seek  buried  gold.  Aldo  Ray 
is  his  unemployed  son-in-law;  Fay  Spain,  a cutie- 
pie  daughter.  ( A)  June 

VVV  HOT  SPELL — Paramount,  Vista  Vision: 
Shirley  Booth  heads  a topnotch  cast,  playing  a 
middle-aged  woman  who  strives  to  hold  straying 
husband  Anthony  Quinn.  Earl  Holliman.  Shirley 
MacLaine  are  restless  offspring.  (A)  June 

VVVV  MARJORIE  MORNINGSTAR— Warners, 

WarnerColor:  Smoothly  done,  moving  close-up  of 
New  York  girl  Natalie  Wood  s hesitation  between 
domesticity  and  romance,  personified  by  showman 
Gene  Kelly.  Fine  work  by  Claire  Trevor,  as  her 
mother;  Ed  Wynn,  her  uncle.  ( F)  June 

VVVV  RUN  SILENT.  RUN  DEEP— U.A.:  Vig- 
orous  sea-action  tale  finds  skipper  Clark  Gable  and 
first  officer  Burt  Lancaster  on  a U.S.  sub  in  Jap- 
haunted  waters.  (Ff  June 

VVVV  SOUTH  PACIFIC— 20th;  Todd-AO,  Tech- 
nicolor: That  unforgettable  music  expresses  the 
love  of  nurse  Mitzi  Gaynor  and  French  planter 
Rossano  Brazzi,  with  John  Kerr  and  France  Nuyen 
also  romancing.  (F)  June 

VVV  STAGE  STRUCK — Buena  Vista,  Techni- 
color: Susan  Strasberg  glows  as  an  inexperienced 
girl  intent  on  becoming  a fine  actress,  who  falls  in 
love  with  producer  Henry  Fonda.  (A)  May 

V'V'V'V  TEN  NORTH  FREDERICK— 20th,  Cine- 
maScope: Touching  moments  mark  the  saga  of  a 
rich  New  England  family.  Father  Gary  Cooper, 
wed  to  shrewish  Geraldine  Fitzgerald,  seeks  love 
with  Suzy  Parker.  Daughter  Diane  Varsi  finds 
trouble  with  musician  Stuart  Whitman.  (A)  June 

VVV  TOO  MUCH.  TOO  SOON— Warners:  Excel- 
lent work  by  Dorothy  Malone  and  Errol  Flynn,  as 
Diana  and  John  Barrymore,  both  fighting  drink. 
Ray  Danton’s  her  worthless  husband.  (A)  June 


, Cashmere  Bouquet  TALCUM  POWDER 

The  Fragrance  Men  Love 


VW  VIOLENT  ROAD— Warners:  Good,  taut 
thriller.  Truck-driver  Brian  Keith  heads  a convoy 
taking  deadly  explosives  over  rough  roads.  Each 
man  has  personal  problems,  too.  (F)  June 
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For 

the 

young 

land... 


for 

the 

young 

lovers., 


C.V.  WHITNEY  jiMf™ 


The  girl 
who  was  loo 
proud  In 
be  afraid . . . 
but  not  too 
proud  to  be 
a woman! 
YVONNE 


From 

the  Producers 
of  that 
multiple 
award  winner 
•The  Searchers' 


DAN 


with  Roberto  de  la  Madrid  .Cliff  Ketcburn  • Ken  Curtis  • Pedro  Gonzales  Gonzales  .Screenplay  by  !MU 

john  REtsE-";;”  dimitri  tiomkin-'"" 

PATRICK  FORD-..,., .TECHNICOLOR* 
SSJWINTON  C.  HOCH,  A.8.C.- HENRY  SHARI 
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Tommy  Reynolds,  whose  monthly  column 
“ On  the  Record ” appears  in  Photoplay, 
is  producer  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System’s  “Bandstand,  U.S.A.,”  only  live 
two-hour  jazz  festival  series  in 
major  network  radio  or  TV.  A former 
bandleader,  he  digs  the  latest — -for  you 


by  TOMMY  REYNOLDS 


T T ey  there — you  with  the  time  on  your 
hands — how  about  getting  out  and 
doing  a little  dancing?  Grab  yourself  a 
partner  and  swing  into  some  mid-summer 
fun  with  the  orchestras  that  are  traveling 
the  country,  bringing  live  music  back  in 
a big  way  for  the  first  time  in  years  to 
you  light-footed  guys  and  gals. 

Out  on  the  road  right  now  are  the 
big  dance  bands  of  batoneers  Les  Brown, 
Ralph  Marterie,  Sam  Donahue,  Richard 
Maltby,  Ray  Anthony,  Harry  James.  Ralph 
Flanagan,  Buddy  Morrow,  Tex  Beneke, 
Jan  Garber,  Johnny  Long,  Hal  McIntyre, 
Claude  Thornhill,  Charlie  Spivak,  Tony 
Pastor,  Ray  Eberly,  Ray  McKinley,  Sammy 
Kaye,  Art  Mooney  and  Russ  Morgan. 

Where  are  they  playing?  Mainly  at  big 


p 

Veteran  maestro  Bobby  Hackett  and 
Tommy  discuss  “hit  the  road”  band  trend 


private  parties  and  night  clubs.  But  so 
far,  these  “gigs”  are  mostly  on  weekends. 
The  dance  band  financial  problem  is— 
whaddaya  do  with  the  other  nights?  Which 
is  a shame  considering  the  fellas  really 
enjoy  going  on  the  road.  “It’s  great,” 
Dick  Maltby  told  me  after  a recent  “Band- 
stand, U.S.A.”  show,  “being  able  to  see 
the  kids  dance  again  and  it’s  helpful  to 
musicians  because  when  they  yell  their 
requests  from  the  floor  for  your  latest 
record — man,  then’s  when  you  get  a pic- 
ture of  what  an  audience  really  likes!” 

After  a recent  TV  appearance,  Tony 
Pastor  and  I got  to  talking  about  the  road: 
“It’s  got  many  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties for  bandsmen,”  Tony  said.  “There’s 
the  chance  to  pick  up  fresh,  new  talent 
along  the  way.  Then,  too,  there  are  fewer 
restrictions  on  programming,  which  gives 
the  musician  a better  opportunity  to  show 
his  talent.  Also,  new  music  trends  are 
easier  to  pick  up  than  if  you  were  always 
playing  the  same  town.” 

Right  now  there  are  two  Dorsey  aggre- 
gations back  on  the  road,  despite  the 
recent  and  untimely  deaths  of  the  two 
brothers. 

Trumpeter  Lee  Castle,  who  heads  Jim- 
my Dorsey’s  old  orchestra,  has  been 
linked  with  the  Dorsey  approach  to  music 
for  over  twenty  years  and  is  carrying  on 
the  tradition  with  enthusiastic  encourage- 
ment from  the  Dorseys’  eighty-four  year 
old  mother  and  from  Jimmy’s  daughter, 
Julie,  who  owns  the  band.  The  group  uses 
Jimmy’s  old  arrangements  and  a lot  of  the 
material  the  Dorsey  brothers  used  when 
they  were  a team. 

The  current  Tommy  Dorsey  orchestra  is 
under  the  leadership  of  trombonist  Warren 


Covington  and  is  owned  by  Tommy’s  wid- 
ow, Mrs.  Jane  Dorsey  and  his  children. 
Warren  feels  that  the  band,  which  uses 
Tommy’s  books  of  arrangements,  keeps 
the  Tommy  Dorsey  name  and  great  dance 
music  tradition  alive.  Warren,  who  used 
to  lead  the  Commanders,  has  been  an 
ardent  Dorsey  fan  practically  all  his  life 
and  twenty-two  years  ago  learned  to  play 
and  sing  by  following  the  records  of  some 
of  the  very  arrangements  he  is  using  now 
as  leader  of  the  T.D.  group. 

Dead  for  years,  live  bands  are  coming 
back  in  more  ways  than  one.  Have  you 
noticed,  for  instance,  that  more  and  more 
pop  singers  are  using  jazz  groups  to  back 
them  up?  One  such  is  Tony  Bennett.  His 
recent  Columbia  LP,  “The  Beat  of  my 
Heart,”  came  out  so  well  that  Tony  now 
declares  he’s  going  to  add  jazz  musicians 
on  all  future  record  dates,  as  well  as  use 
them  on  his  live  club  and  theater  dates, 
“For  me,”  Tony  says,  “having  jazzmen 
means  I don’t  go  stale.  No  two  shows  are 
alike.  And  with  each  show,  something 
good  comes  out.  You  never  have  a same- 
ness.” 

The  last  on-the-road  item  “On  the  Rec- 
ord” has  to  offer  concerns  a hip  Yankee 
who’s  promoting  a twenty-five  day  “Le  Jazz 
in  Europe”  excursion.  It’s  a tour  of  the 
top  spots  on  the  Continent  where  jazz  can 
be  found.  The  package  price  is  $1,385 
and  it  takes  you  to  London,  Brussels, 
Cannes,  Paris,  Rome  and  Berlin! 

Li6^  S 

review 

“The  West  Side  Story”  (Coral  Records)  — 
Manny  Albam  and  the  Jazz  Greats  play 
music  from  the  Broadway  smash  about  a 
modern  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  a Dead  End 
setting.  Musically  great,  it  captures  the 
dramatic  mood.  Shows  excellent  choice 
of  playing  personnel. 

“Gigi  in  Jazz”  (RCA  Victor  Records)  — 
Shorty  Rogers  and  his  Giants  in  Jazz  re- 
style the  lilting  tunes  of  the  movie.  Tres 
zingy! 

“Oh,  Captain!”  (M-G-M  Records) — Leon- 
ard Feather  and  Dick  Hyman’s  Allstars’ 
featuring  Coleman  Hawkins,  Tony  Scott 
and  Harry  Edison  with  vocalists  Marilyn 
Moore  and  Jackie  Paris.  The  Broadway 
show,  starring  Tony  Randall,  is  all  about 
bigamy  on  the  high  seas.  The  album’s 
all  about  the  tunes  from  the  show.  Very 
good,  too. 

“Swingin’  Down  Broadway”  ( Columbia  Rec- 
ords)— A couple  of  smoothies,  Jo  Stafford 
and  Paul  Weston  go  swingily  sophisticated. 


JK.. 
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JIMMIE  RODGERS,  singing  star  of  ROULETTE  RECORDS 


”Voui  can  always  tell  a TTAXjO  girl” 


Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 

You  can  always  tell  a Halo  Girl, 

You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 

The  magic  glow  of  a Halo  Girl, 

Goes  with  her  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo’s  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  . . . the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo’s  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today— with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

RIGHT  1958.  THE  CO  LG  AT  E P A L M OLI V E CO.  HALO  glorifies  as  it  deans 


THAT'S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  YOU 


BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


T ask  you:  Do  you  feel  safer  now  that  Elvis  is  in  the  Army 
•*-  protecting  you?  . . . Dorothy  Malone  seldom  admits  any- 
thing is  impossible,  and  has  an  Oscar  to  prove  it  ...  If 
there  ever  was  an  actress  who  looked  like  a silent  movie  star, 
it’s  Kim  Novak  ...  I find  Brando  of  the  T-shirt  and  Grant 
of  the  dress  shirt  similar.  Both  are  great  businessmen  who 
can  take  the  shirt  off  a producer’s  back  when  collecting  for 
making  a movie  . . . Kathie  Hepburn  always  seems  to  be 
tossing  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes  . . . Pouting  Brigitte  Bardot 
could  be  called  “France’s  Angry  Girl.”  Her  kind  of  anger 
is  welcome. 

Clark  Gable  is  a great  actor,  and  he  proves  it  in  “Teacher’s 
Pet.”  He  was  able  to  give  an  excellent  performance,  despite 
the  fact  he  had  to  play  scenes  with  me  . . . On  his  TV  shows, 
Dean  Martin  is  letting  the  public  see  him  as  he  is  behind 
the  scenes:  a very  funny  fellow  . . . Hollywood  is  a divorced 
father  borrowing  his  son  for  lunch  and  the  Dodger  ball 
game.  It’s  the  agent  saying,  “I  told  you  I’d  phone  you  if 
there  was  anything.”  ...  For  a change,  I’d  like  to  hear  about 
the  people  who  went  to  the  Actors’  Studio  and  didn’t  be- 
come stars  . . . Beneath  that  fierce  determination,  Maria 
Schell  is  a sentimentalist. 

I’m  in  favor  of  Gisele  MacKenzie  having  a TV  program 
next  season  . . . Interesting  fact  about  “South  Pacific”:  On 
the  stage  the  critics  praised  it  because  it  employed  movie 
technique,  such  as  using  the  equivalent  of  a dissolve  to  speed 
into  the  next  scene.  On  the  screen  many  critics  found  fault 
because  it  was  too  much  like  a stage  play  . . . Henry  Willson 


Clark  Gable,  a great  actor,  proves  it 

in  “Teacher’s  Pet.”  He  gives  an  excellent  performance, 
even  though  he  did  have  to  play  scenes  with  me 

has  the  name  Bessie  Mae  Mucho  ready  to  give  to  an  exotic 
actress  ...  I've  learned  that  the  best  way  to  entertain  most 
actors  is  to  listen  to  them. 

I wonder  if  Marlene  Dietrich  lies  about  her  age,  claiming 
to  be  older  than  she  is,  so  people  will  say  how  young  she 
looks  for  her  age  ...  If  Monty  Clift  wasn’t  doing  Marlon 
Brando  in  “The  Young  Lions,”  you  tell  me  who  he  was 
doing.  I loved  it  . . . Remember  when  singers  used  to  close 
their  eyes  while  singing?  Now  they  snap  their  fingers  . . . 
No  girl  on  TV  can  allow  the  camera  to  come  as  close  to 
her  as  Polly  Bergen  does,  and  still  look  gorgeous  . . . Holly- 
wood is  a nobody  standing  in  the  footprints  of  a somebody 
in  the  forecourt  of  Grauman’s  Chinese  Theater  while  the 
somebody  is  behaving  in  such  a manner  that  he  stands  a 
chance  of  becoming  a nobody.  It’s  tourists  mistaking  other 
tourists  for  movie  stars  ...  I wonder  what  would  happen 
if  Jim  Arness  gave  Clint  Walker  a day  to  get  out  of  Dodge 
City  ...  I think  Julie  Harris  is  sexy  across  the  footlights 
but  not  on  the  screen  . . . The  difference  between  an  actress 
and  a model,  claims  Suzy  Parker,  who  has  been  a model 
and  is  trying  to  be  an  actress,  is  that  an  actress  is  given  her 
lines  while  a model  has  to  develop  her  own. 

T'ab  Hunter  isn’t  going  to  take  singing  lessons.  It  might 
improve  his  voice  and  ruin  him  ...  To  quote  the  person, 
starlet  Googie  Schwab  said:  “It’s  nothing  when  I have  to 
look  unhappy  in  a scene.  I simply  wear  a pair  of  shoes  that 
are  too  tight.”  This  is  her  method,  Mr.  Strasberg  . . . Jerry 
Lewis  walks  onstage  as  if  he  were  a messenger  boy  run- 
ning to  deliver  a telegram  ...  I know  a fellow  who  wouldn’t 
walk  across  the  street  to  see  John  Wayne  in  a movie.  He 
stays  at  home  and  sees  John  Wayne  movies  on  his  TV  set 
for  free  ...  I believe  one  of  the  troubles  with  the  movies 
is  too  many  new  faces.  Audiences  ( include  me  in ) aren’t 
given  the  necessary  time  to  become  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  new  faces  before  another  parade  of  new  faces  is 
marched  before  them  . . . Suggested  to  Henry  Willson  for  his 
names  file:  Gina  Lollobridge  on  the  River  Kwai  . . . When 
questioned  if  love  interest  might  be  added  to  TV’s  “Wyatt 
Earp,”  Hugh  O’Brian  answered:  “I  sure  hope  so.  I’m  get- 
ting mighty  tired  of  that  horse.” 

I know  Natalie  Wood  doesn’t  like  to  wear  a nightgown 
because  it’s  like  wearing  a sack.  But  why  does  Natalie  wear 
a sack  dress?  . . . Audrey  Hepburn  and  Mel  Ferrer  look 
as  if  they  belong  together  . . . William  Holden  has  a face 
that  someone  said  resembles  a map  of  the  United  States: 
open,  agreeable,  forthright  . . . Hollywood’s  the  girl  at  the 
soda  fountain  at  Schwab’s  waiting  to  be  discovered  for  pic- 
tures. It’s  the  welcome  rain  and  the  unwelcome  floods  on 
Sunset  Blvd.  It’s  a movie  executive  at  home  watching  TV 
and  bemoaning  the  fact  that  people  aren’t  going  to  theaters 
to  see  his  latest  movie  . . . Honestly,  I saw  Jayne  Mansfield 
holding  a copy  of  “The  Hidden  Persuaders”  and  wished 
I had  a camera  with  me.  No  one  would  need  persuading  to 
look  at  that  snapshot!  . . . That’s  Hollywood  For  You. 


Blossom  out  in 
flattering  flower  Swim 
Caps  by  Kleinert’s 

Cap  your  curls  in  these  beauties 
and  never  worry  your  head  about 
waves!  Hair  stays  dry  for  sure 
with  Kleinert’s  Secret  Magic 
Sava-Wave  Inner  Rim.  Pictured  here: 

The  Water  Lily  $4.98,  The  Sprite 
$2.50.  Both  available  in  white,  black, 
aqua,  light,  blue,  pink,  and  yellow. 

Petal  Beach  Bag  in  pink,  white,  aqua 
and  yellow,  $6.98.  Ako  available  in  Canada. 
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COMPLETE  CONFIDENCE  AT  ALL  TIMES 


There  is  a sunlit  time  of  youth  and  life  when  uncertainty  vanishes.  Head  up,  eyes  sparkling— you  face  every 
challenge,  delight  in  each  n e\to  experience.  This  is  the  time  when  millions  of  young  women  graduate  to  Tampax® 
internal  sanitary  protection/  Like  you,  they  prize  the  freedom  and  confidence  it  brings.  Like  you,  they  love  the 
difference  Tampax  makes  in  poise,  in  complete  femininity.  It’s  the  modern  way! 

TAMPAX 

so  much  a part  of  your  active  life 


Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


This  month  in  Hollywood:  Hair  shades 
are  growing  darker,  with  brassy  blondes 
on  the  wane.  And  skirts  shorter,  shorter, 
shorter  . . . Even  the  strictest  dieters 
now  agree  one  avocado  a week  keeps 
the  skin  lubricated  from  within,  and 
never  mind  the  calories  . . . Fashion 
note  for  Hollywood  cowboys:  Dale  Rob- 
ertson, of  TV’s  “Wells  Fargo,”  has  his 
out-west  hats  made  to  order  in  Rome. 
When  they  get  ’round  to  Sack  Chaps 
by  Dior,  I’m  headin’  for  the  last  round- 
up, pardner!  . . . The  girls  have  gone 
splashy  print  mad — the  bigger  and 
louder  the  print  frock  the  better  . . . 
The  painting  craze  has  returned  with  a 
venegeance — portraits,  still  life  and 
sheer  madness,  with  Dusty  Anderson 
(wife  of  director  Jean  Negulesco)  and 
Claudette  Colbert  the  best  of  the  ama- 
teurs . . . They’re  discussing  Lar»  Tur- 
ner’s built-in  heartache  and  her  wisdom 
in  consulting  psychiatric  specialists  . . . 
They’re  drooling  over  the  records  with 
music  taken  directly  from  the  tape  of  a 
star’s  various  movies.  The  first  out — 
Dot’s  “Bernstein:  Background  for 
Brando”;  the  second,  “Background  for 
Brynner”  . . . They’re  having  a fit  over 
Gary  Cooper’s  reputed  face  lift,  mur- 
muring, “But  it  was  Coop’s  lines  we 
loved.”  . . . The  boys  have  taken  to 
paisley  print  silk  as  linings  for  their 
daytime  jackets  and  the  girls  are  wear- 
ing print  or  bright  colored  shoes  to 
match  their  dresses  . . . They’re  chuck- 
ling over  the  way  the  French  Academy 
passed  over  its  own  Brigitte  Bardot  to 
give  the  best  acting  award  to  the  Amer- 
ican Marilyn  Monroe,  who  hasn’t  made 
a movie  since  “The  Prince  and  the 
Showgirl.”  But  if  plans  do  go  through 
for  Marilyn  Monroe  to  play  “Catherine, 
the  Great”  to  Rock  Hudson’s  “Peter 
the  Great,”  the  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  U.S.  will  blow  up 
like  a sick  Sputnik.  Mark  my  words. 

Home,  Home  Again:  Like  a fresh  sum- 
mer breeze,  Sandra  Dee  blew  into  Hol- 


lywood from  Paris  after  weeks  of 
French  Sittings  and  fancy  emoting  in 
“The  Reluctant  Debutante.”  Sandra’s 
mother,  Mary  Douvan,  who  accom- 
panied her  daughter  abroad,  tells  me, 
“I  had  a hard  time  keeping  up  with 
Sandy  in  Paris.  She  thought  nothing  of 
popping  into  the  kitchens  of  the  most 
renowned  cafes  to  explain  to  chefs  how 
to  charcoal  broil  a steak.  They  didn’t 
understand  a word  of  English,  and  San- 
dra’s French  was  laughable.”  But  every- 
body seems  to  have  gotten  the  charcoal 
message. 

The  day  Sandy  trotted  off  to  a Dior 
fashion  showing  (the  day  after  she 
walked  all  the  way  up  the  984-foot  Eiffel 
Tower— “I  just  wanted  to  be  different 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  American  tour- 
ists”) designer  successor  St.  Laurent 


spotted  Sandra  in  the  front  row  and 
pressed  her  into  service.  Somewhat 
timid  at  first,  Sandra  modeled  before 
the  most  knowing  of  Parisian  style  so- 
phisticates. It  was  her  hardest  modeling 
job  in  many  moons  for  Sandy. 

Because  she  hasn’t  had  a free  day  to 
herself  in  ten  months,  Sandra’s  mother 
ordered  for  her  a pink  mink  and  a mat- 
ching pink  Thunderbird,  both  waiting 
for  her  on  her  return.  And  you  never 
heard  such  goings  on  in  all  your  life. 
Such  swooning  and  mooning. 

Incidentally,  Sandra  has  been  loaned 
to  Columbia  for  the  star  role  in  “The 
Gidget,”  a story  of  teenagers.  And 
personally,  I'm  all  for  sending  Sandra 
abroad  every  year  as  an  example  of 
what  American  youngsters  are  really 
like.  Bright,  gay,  sweet.  ( continued ) 


On  the  M-G-M  set  of  “ The  Badlanders ” with  Alan  Ladd,  l was  constantly  impressed  P 
with  the  energy  of  this  man  and  by  the  warmth  his  co-workers  feel  for  Al.  I do,  too 
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INSIDE  STUFF  w HOLLYWOOD’S 


All  eyes  are  on  perennial  favorite  Cary  Grant  as  he  introduces  ever-shy  Kim 
Novak  at  crowded  preem  party.  Cary’s  used  to  spotlight  but  Kim’s  still  nervous 


What  better  ambassadress  could  there 
be? 

Set  of  the  Month : If  plaques  were  given 
for  the  busiest  actor  in  Hollywood, 
Alan  Ladd  would  win  hands  down.  No 
actor  in  the  business  makes  more  pic- 
tures, more  fans,  more  friends — and 
more  money — than  Alan.  And  a visit 
to  the  M-G-M  set  of  “The  Badlanders” 
explained  why — at  least  in  part.  Here’s 
a film,  both  Alan  and  director  Delmar 
Daves  tells  me,  that’s  a villian-ridden 
epic  if  ever  there  was  one.  And  yet 
the  atmosphere  was  one  of  light-hearted 
cooperation  and  a “glad-I’m-in-this-one” 
attitude  among  the  cast.  In  fact,  I found 
myself  joining  Alan,  director  Daves  and 
the  crew  in  a long  round  of  applause  for 
a group  of  varmints  who  finished  their 
last  scene  and  walked  off  to  a “no 
salary”  period  with  hearts  full  of  good 
cheer.  And  that  speaks  well  for  Alan. 

TV,  Other  Jottings 

TV’s  Thin  Man,  Pete  Lawford  and 
his  wife  trekked  to  Europe,  but  without 
Frank  Sinatra,  who  had  to  cancel  his 
world  tour  due  to  a bad  throat.  Have  a 
hunch  Frankie  disappointed  Ava  Gard- 
ner in  Rome  (who,  it  was  whispered, 
squelched  her  letdown  with  a Mario 
Bandini  romance)  and  La  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot  in  Paris,  who,  it  was  rumored,  stipu- 
lated in  her  contract  for  “Paris  by 


Night,”  that  she  would  co-star  with 
Frankie  “Only  if  Lauren  Bacall  stays 
home.”  “We  should  make  some  inter- 
esting chemistry,”  Brigitte  told  a star- 
tled press!  Hmmm  . . . And  speaking 
of  Lauren,  some  say  her  now-famous 
command,  “Don’t  mention  me  in  the 
same  breath  with  Frank  Sinatra,”  was 
an  admission  that  Frankie  prefers  free- 
dom to  marriage.  But  others  of  us  know 
it  was  only  a flip,  impulsive  answer  to 
a Hollywood  reporter  Lauren  did  not 
want  to  talk  to.  She  may  still  feel 
deeply  for  Frankie,  and  his  co-starring 
role  with  Brigitte  doesn’t  exactly  add 


to  her  happiness.  But  then,  that’s 
Frankie,  “all  the  way.” 

Since  “Bonjour  Tristesse,”  David 
Niven,  who  springs  from  movies  to  TV 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  isn’t  the  least 
bit  worried  about  over-exposure.  Claims 
he’s  really  a sort  of  “misplaced  Cary 
Grant”  and  people  don’t  actually  notice 
him.  I disagree.  A pleasant  ride  over 
the  hills  of  Beverly  with  David  in  his 
swanky  new  imported  car,  had  me 
hoping  people  would  notice  me!  And 
they  did.  Never  mind  about  “over-ex- 
posure.” I felt  like  a misplaced  Marilyn 
Monroe.  And  that  feels  good. 


HOLLYWOOD’S 


Remember  when  Photoplay  predicted 
Molly  Bee-Ty  Hungerford  twosome? 


Handsome  Pat  Brown  nabbed  new- 
comer Diane  Jergens  for  film  preem 


Susan  Strasberg,  chic  in  cloche  hat, 
dates  Jim  Mac  Arthur  at  Harwyn  Club 


SENIOR  SET 


JULY,  1958 


One  of  the  most  gracious  beauties 
in  Hollywood  is  ever-young  Loretta 


New  Romances 

Kim  Novak  and  Gen.  Rafael  Trujillo 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  were  ablaze 
with  romance  during  those  late  spring 
days  while  the  General  was  in  town. 
A youngish  man  with  inexpressive  fea- 
tures, and  given  to  clam-like  silences, 
Rafael  seems  the  ideal  heart  throb  for 
Kim,  who  is  already  heralding  his  re- 
turn with  the  same  date-by-date  routine 
that  marked  Mario  Bandini’s  long- 
awaited  visit.  But  now.  says  Kim,  it’s 
all  different.  The  generalissimo  will 
arrive  early  in  July — “or  by  Labor  Day, 


JUNIOR  SET 


Is  Terry  Moore  giving  her  old  friend 
John  Saxon  some  marriage  tips ? 


“How  about  a picture  of  Claudette 
Colbert?”  you've  written.  Here  ’tis! 


for  sure” — or  maybe  he’ll  just  be  cornin’ 
’round  the  mountain  when  he  comes, 
say  I.  Leave  none  of  us  hold  our  breath 
in  the  meantime!  . . . More  romances: 
Newlyweds  actress  Frances  Farmer 
and  radio-TV  management  consultant 
Leland  Mikesell  and  newly  engaged 
Marlon  Brando  Sr.  ( Marlon’s  dad ) 
and  Anna  Parramore  and  Jean  Seberg 
and  Franeois  Moreuil. 

Party  of  the  Month 

Loretta  Young’s  party  for  daughter 
Judy,  with  both  Loretta  and  Judy’s 
friends  as  guests,  was  the  sort  of  party 


Yvonne  Lime  and  TV's  Steve  Stevens 
were  dancingest  couple  at  one  party 


Newest  TV-er  in  fall:  Dot  Lamour, 
here  out  with  hubby  Bill  Howard 


that’s  seldom  written  about  in  Holly- 
wood, where  parents  and  teen-agers 
mingle  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and 
enjoyment.  TYom  the  sidelines  of  the 
patio  of  Loretta’s  beautiful  Hollywood 
home,  I watched  the  handsome  young 
men,  mostly  non-professionals,  dancing 
with  mothers  and  daughters  alike.  But 
the  one  that  caught  and  held  my  at- 
tention was  handsome  nineteen-year-old 
Pat  Wayne.  Pat  danced  first  with  his 
hostess,  whirling  Loretta  around  in  a 
laughing,  dancing  frenzy.  Judy  was  his 
next  partner,  and  then,  for  the  most 
marvelous  of  rhumbas,  ( continued ) 


Fay  Spain  caught  Russ  Tamblyns 
eye  sporting  new  knitted  chemise 


p 


INSIDE  STUFF  ( continued ) 


Pat  chose  his  beautiful  mother,  Josie 
Wayne.  What  a handsome  couple  they 
made,  so  alike  in  their  dark  good 
looks  and  having  such  a ball! 

Cal  York  Jottings 

People — Places — Perhaps:  Tab  Hunter, 
who  recently  made  up  his  spat  with 
Venetia  Stevenson,  will  he  so  glad 
when  the  handsome  Jacques  Bergerac 
returns  to  Europe  for  a movie.  Jacques 
has  a Gallic  eye  fastened  on  the  lovely 
Venetia,  and  you  know  those  French- 
men. . . A reader  from  Ohio  writes 
that  everything  she  reads  about  Russ 
Tamblyn  has  to  do  with  what  he  doesn't 
like  in  a girl.  Her  clothes,  her  make-up, 
her  voice.  “What  does  he  want?”  she 
asks.  And  here’s  the  answer:  All  Russ 
wants  is  that  you  remember  him,  please. 
Keep  him  in  mind  during  his  two  years 
in  the  army.  Drop  him  a line  now  and 
then  at  Fort  Ord  in  California.  And 
never  mind  the  clothes,  the  make-up, 
the  voice.  Just  don’t  forget  him. 

And  to  the  fan  who  writes,  “Is*Nick 
Adams  for  real?”  I can  promise  Nick 
is  just  about  the  realest  person  in  town. 
And  after  his  performance  in  “No  Time 
for  Sergeants,”  he’s  becoming  one  of 
the  best  actors,  with  a nibble  or  two 
from  producers  for  his  future  services. 
And  the  girl  on  his  arm  most  often 
these  evenings  is  the  sweet  and  lovely 
Margaret  O'Brien.  . . The  Parisians 
looked  askance  at  Vicki  Thai’s  snug 
toreador  slacks.  Wherever  she  and  John 
Saxon  roamed,  eyes  were  riveted  dis- 
approvingly on  Vicki’s  form-fitting 
pants.  In  Paree  they’re  considered  bad 
• — pardon  the  expression — form. 


. . . Jayne  Mansfield  is  reaping  a for- 
tune from  those  Mansfield  hot  water 
bottles  made  with  Jayne’s  exact  topog- 
raphy— all  hills  and  valleys.  Jayne 
claims  the  plastic  hags  are  ideal  for 
summer  picnics.  Make  wonderful  pink 
lemonade  containers.  I tell  you  the 
world's  gotta  blow  up.  I can’t  go  on  like 
this! ! 

Behind  the 
Hollywood  Curtain 

Glimpses  About  Town:  Leslie  Nielsen 
and  his  Sandy  strolling  hand-in-hand 
in  Beverly  Hills,  stopping  to  window- 
shop  at  Raf’s,  the  record  shop.  . . . 
Mothers-to-be  Janet  Leigh  and  Rose- 
mary Clooney  comparing  notes  and 
sporting  the  newest,  chicest  maternity 
chemises.  . . . Tommy  Sands  and  his 
mother  disagreeing  over  career  prob- 
lems. . . Joanne  Woodward  up  and 
down  ladders  painting  and  decorating 
the  new  house  while  Paul  finished 
chores  on  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof.” 
Joanne  claimed  she  was  a tired  cat 
with  a hot  hoof  after  all  the  exercise. 
. . . Eyebrows  shooting  higher  than 
kites  over  those  printed  statements  that 
Phyllis  Hudson  is  now  reading  by 
candlelight,  all  the  utilities  having  been 
shut  off.  And  rumors  have  the  Brandos 
helping  to  support  Phyllis  until  the 
divorce  hearing.  In  the  meantime,  Rock 
trekked  off  to  Acapulco  to  supervise 
the  building  of  his  new  home.  A place 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  . . . Another 
marital  breakup:  Judith  and  Bill  Camp- 
bell. Bill.  Judy  charged,  insisted  on 
taking  “long  leaves  of  absences”  from 
matrimony.  . . . See  you  next  month! 


Sporting  smartest  maternity  ensembles  in  Hollywood  these  days:  Rosemary 
C.  and  Janet  L.,  who  expect  jail  babies;  Ferrers  their  fourth,  Curtises  a second 


Now . . . get  more 


than  twice  the  spray! 

Take  a tip  from  professional  stylists. 
Buy  ADORN  in  the  giant  professional 
size  . . . get  more  than  twice  as  much 
spray.  $3.25  value  . . . only  $2.25 
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styling  tricks  you  can  do  with 


UJkafe  tu>U2 fb  OJb  A ixo-u^  pOvujj  -"tcu JL  06  OiaJZl|  COvc  do ! 

tyyv^M_,  uAod,  OQrwJL 

AolcyuP  ^©o^i7u^(e^...  ii6 


(SAiXj  A6^-^j2^C|  AcLcvu^  -&tx  cjouo  urfxp  ji^j9  (O'  ~vUF  <£d^"ttuA- . 

^p/uxxj  ^XAAtX. . . “fcLe^  "tfx  /otLjiX.  (Xp  <^o£6  cyyuj^  dol^ . . . cum^L 
/\doAM^  doMU  X t tfcoiX.  • .IXxHjCjO  06  £m^  06  o^oA^ouj  a|?ao<^ . 


iooh!  more  styling  tricks 
in  this  book!  It’s  FREE 


EiH 


These  are  just  two  of  the  many  hair-styling  tricks  you  can  do  with 
ADORN.  Get  this  big,  new  Styling  Booklet  filled  with  ADORN 
tricks . . . complete  with  step-by-step  pictures  and  easy-to-follow 
instructions.  It’s  FREE!  Attached  to  every  ADORN  can.  At  all  stores,  now! 

$1.50 
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LETS 
GO  TO 
THE 
MOVIES 

WITH  JANET  GRAVES 

kVW  EXCELLENT 
kW  VERY  COOD 
COOD 
y'  FAIR 


Damsel  in  distress — gallant  knight  offering  a lift — that’s  the  happy  combination 
of  circumstances  that  brings  Debbie  and  John  together.  Look  out — trouble  ahead! 


This  Happy  Feeling  u-i; 

CINEMASCOPE,  EASTMAN  COLOR 

V'V W Smart  and  sassy,  sometimes  risque 
but  all  in  favor  of  virtue,  this  slender  farce 
gives  Debbie  Reynolds  a dreamy  romantic 
choice  to  make:  between  sophisticated  ma- 
turity (Curt  Jurgens)  and  brash  youth 
(John  Saxon).  Through  wacky  circum- 
stances, she  becomes  an  overnight  guest 
in  the  country  home  to  which  matinee  idol 
Curt  has  retired.  Charmed  by  the  naive 
girl.  Curt  takes  her  on  as  his  secretary. 
Neighbor  John,  a pal  of  Curt’s,  scents  no 
scandal.  But  Mary  Astor,  as  John’s  mother, 
wonders  about  Debbie’s  position  in  the 
household.  Another  cynical  observer  is 
Alexis  Smith,  Curt’s  former  leading  lady 
(and  sweetheart),  who’s  trying  to  lure  him 
back  to  the  stage.  Wistfully  hoping  for 
another  “Tammy,”  the  studio  has  tossed  in 
a title  tune  for  Debbie  to  sing.  But  Curt’s 
deft  comedy  makes  it  his  picture,  though 
Estelle  Winwood,  as  his  happily  alcoholic 
housekeeper,  gets  the  loudest  laughs. 

ADULT 

Windjammer  DE  rochemont;  cine- 

MIRACLE,  EASTMAN  COLOR 

VV’/V'  Introducing  a magnificent  new  vast- 
screen  process,  a present-day  adventure 
epic  takes  you  to  faraway  places — in  the 
most  delightful  company.  Here  is  the  true 
story  of  a cruise  aboard  Norway’s  square- 
rigged  school  ship,  the  Christian  Radich. 
As  she  sails  to  the  West  Indies,  to  New 
York  and  home  again,  one  breath-taking 
shot  follows  another.  But  this  is  no  stuffy 
travelogue.  It’s  made  warmly  personal  by 

p the  young  cadets  aboard — as  handsome, 
husky  and  lively  a lot  of  teenagers  as 
you’ve  ever  met.  And  the  score  includes 
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a pleasant  variety  of  songs:  cheerful  ditties, 
love  ballads,  calypso.  Grandest  fun  since 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days”!  (Opening 
first  in  New  York  and  Hollywood,  then  in 
Chicago,  “Windjammer”  will  reach  other 
major  cities  as  more  theaters  are  adapted 
to  show  Cinemiracle.)  family 

Another  Time,  Another  Place 

PARAMOUNT,  VISTAVISION 

V'/V'  After  a leisurely  start,  Lana  Turner’s 
latest  vehicle  takes  shape  as  an  effective 
“woman’s  picture,”  its  quality  enhanced  by 
sensitive  performances.  As  a columnist  re- 
porting from  England  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Lana  is  engaged  to  her  boss 
(Barry  Sullivan).  But  she  falls  in  love  with 
a young  British  radio  commentator  (Sean 
Connery)  and  discovers  that  he  is  married 
only  during  their  last  moments  together. 
After  his  death  in  a plane  crash,  she  is 
impelled  to  visit  his  home  village  in  Corn- 
wall. Falling  ill  there,  she  is  taken  in  as 
a welcome  guest  by  Sean’s  widow  (Glynis 
Johns),  who  knows  nothing  of  Lana’s  con- 
nection with  her  late  husband.  Here  the 
movie  hits  its  true  pace,  with  a searching 
examination  of  feminine  emotions.  adult 

The  Sheepman  m-c-m; 

CINEMASCOPE,  METROCOLOR 

V'Vv''/  Tired  of  those  adult,  off-beat  west- 
erns? Want  some  action  and  chuckles  in- 
stead of  talk  and  psychoanalysis?  If  the 
answer  is  “Yes,”  then  Glenn  Ford’s  breezy 
new  film  is  for  you.  Glenn  stages  a ram- 
bunctious arrival  in  an  old-time  cattle 
town,  because  he  knows  everybody’s  going 
to  hate  him  anyway.  He’s  bringing  in  a 
herd  of  sheep  to  graze  on  lands  heretofore 


sacred  to  steers.  An  interestingly  unusual 
western  heavy  (no  beard,  no  snarl),  at- 
tractive Leslie  Nielsen  is  the  local  cattle 
baron.  But  Leslie,  Glenn  knows,  has  a 
gaudy  past  and  is  likely  to  play  rough. 
Leslie  also  has  a fiancee — Shirley  Mac- 
Laine,  delectably  different  sort  of  western 
heroine.  And  he  has  a menacing  but  in- 
efficient head  henchman — expert  comic 
Mickey  Shaughnessy.  For  all  its  light 
manner,  the  movie  soon  settles  down  to  a 
deadly  duel,  against  handsome  scenery. 

FAMILY 

The  Proud  Rebel  BUENA  VISTA, 

TECHNICOLOR 

/W  While  Alan  and  David  Ladd  make 
a most  appealing  onscreen  father-and-son 
team,  Olivia  de  Havilland  also  scores  in 
one  of  her  rare  and  welcome  appearances. 
Set  in  Illinois,  but  obviously  not  filmed 
there,  the  picture  still  has  a nice  feeling 
of  real  farm  life  about  it.  As  a Southerner, 
Alan  wanders  in  search  of  a cure  for  young 
David,  who  lost  the  power  of  speech  when 
his  home  was  burned  and  his  mother  killed 
by  Union  bombardment.  Olivia  is  a 
brusque  spinster  who  saves  Alan  from  local 
persecution  and  takes  him  in  to  help  run 
her  farm.  It’s  a dangerous  job,  for  ornery 
neighbor  Dean  Jagger  and  his  brutish  sons 
covet  Olivia’s  land.  David’s  commendably 
confident  for  a greenhorn  in  the  acting 
business,  and  Olivia’s  portrayal  neatly  bal- 
ances rough  practicality  with  gentle  femi- 
ninity. FAMILY 

Cry  Terror  m-g-m 

VV'S  Striving  relentlessly— and  success- 
fully, for  unrelieved  suspense  ( continued ) 


Completely  new  drug  combination!  Available  without  doctor's  prescription  for 

NO-DIET  REDUCING 


with  New  Reducing  Drug  For  Fat  People ! 

Causes  Your  Body  To  Lose  Weight  The  Fastest  Acting  Way! 
It's  Safe ...  Automatic! 

You  Pay  Nothing  If  You're  Not  Satisfied  With  Your  Weight 
Loss ...  As  Much  As  6 Lbs.  in  3 Days,  10  Lbs.  the  First  Week! 


No  food  restrictions,  no  special  eating, 
no  giving  up  the  kinds  of  food  you  like. 
New  Reducing  Drug  acts  directly  on 
cause  of  overweight! 

After  years  of  medical  research,  we  can 
now  release  it  for  the  first  time— an  amaz- 
ing new,  fast-acting  no-diet  reducing 
drug  for  fat  people  ! If  you’re  normally 
healthy,  you  can  now  lose  as  much  as 
necessary  to  look  your  slim  self  again 
without  constant  hunger  pangs... without 
cruel  diets  . . . even  without  giving  up  all 
your  favorite  foods ! Yes ! You  must  actu- 
ally lose  as  much  as  6 lbs.  in  3 days,  10  lbs. 
the  first  week— or  you  don’t  pay  a cent! 

WHY  IT  MUST  WORK  FOR  YOU 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TRIED ! 

Unless  you  have  a Super  Will  Power,  you 
can  never  reduce  to  your  satisfaction  with 
ordinary  reducing  methods.  You  probably 
know  from  your  own  experience  how  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible  it  is  to  reduce  with 
just  fad  diets,  hunger  strikes,  laxatives,  ex- 
ercise, steam  baths,  massage . . . so-called 
reducing  candies,  cookies,  powders  and 
bulk-producing  pills.  Doctors  know  that 
the  one  sure  way  to  lose  weight  is  to 
reduce  caloric  intake ...  to  eat  less.  They 
often  prescribe  drugs  for  this  purpose  — 
and  now,  at  last,  they’ve  found  a no-diet 
REDUCING  DRUG  FOR  FAT  PEOPLE,  safe 
enough  to  be  used  without  prescription! 

3-WAY  ACTION  LETS  YOU  LOSE 
POUND  AFTER  POUND  AFTER  POUND ! 

Regimen  Tablets  are  a combination  of 
safe,  proven  reducing  drugs— the  only  one 
of  its  kind  available  anywhere.  Aspirin- 
size  and  easy  to  take.  Regimen  Tablets 
contain  no  bulk-producing  ingredients,  do 
not  irritate  your  stomach,  and  work  3 
amazing  ways  for  fast,  easy  weight-loss. 

1.  They  suppress  your  appetite;  you  eat 
what  you  like,  but  even  tasty  deli- 
cacies shouldn’t  tempt  you  to  over- 
stuff yourself. 


2.  They  force  you  to  lose  weight  auto- 
matically by  removing  “fluid  weight”. 
You  lose  pound  after  pound  fast! 

3.  They  work  quickly  ...start  traveling 
thru  your  blood  stream  in  less  than 
a minute  . . . and  you  lose  the  tre- 
mendous urge  to  eat!  No  Super 
Will  Power!  you  eat  what  the 

FAMILY  EATS  WHEN  THEY  EAT  — THE 
SAME  DELICIOUS  FOODS  AS  ALWAYS  — 
BUT  YOU  JUST  don’t  WANT  TO  EAT 
AS  MUCH!  YOU  FEEL  FULL,  COM- 
PLETELY SATISFIED  ON  FAR  LESS 
THAN  YOUR  NORMAL  INTAKE  — YET 
YOU  LOSE  WEIGHT  FASTER  AND 
EASIER  THAN  YOU  DREAMED  POSSIBLE! 

GUARANTEED* 

There’s  never  been  anything  like  Regimen 
Tablets— so  start  reducing  this  safe,  sure 
way  today.  Get  rid  of  excess  weight  if  you 
want  to  live  longer.  You  may  not  lose  as 
much  weight  as  Mr.  Morris  but  we  guar- 
antee you  this:  you  must  be  delighted 
with  your  weight-loss  — as  much  as  6 lbs. 
in  3 days,  10  lbs.  the  first  week  — or  your 
money  back!  Taken  as  directed.  Regimen 
Tablets  are  absolutely  safe,  harmless  to 
lungs,  kidneys,  other  vital  organs.  Get 
Regimen  Tablets  for  No-Diet  Reducing 
today! 


CLINICAL  TEST  PROVES 
“NO-DIET  REDUCING” 

A leading  medical  specialist  put  one 
group  of  people  on  a restricted  1000 
calorie-a-day  diet  while  another  group 
ate  without  food  restrictions.  Both 
groups  took  Regimen  Tablets  daily. 
In  just  6 weeks,  the  “No-Diet”  group 
had  actually  lost  more  weight  than 
the  1000  calorie-a-day  group! 

This  is  documented  clinical  evidence 
that  with  Regimen  Tablets  you  can 
actually  eat  what  you  want  and  still 
lose  weight! 


"I  lost  28  lbs.  in  28  days* 
TAKING  REGIMEN  TABLETS 
WITHOUT  ANY  DIETING 

. . . and  never  felt  better  in  my  life!” 

says 

Lester  Morris, 

TV  Personality 


“I  tried  ordinary  reducing  methods  for 
years  — diets,  laxatives,  candies,  pills,  ex- 
ercises, steam  baths  — nothing  worked. 
Then  I discovered  Regimen  Tablets.  I 
lost  9 lbs.  in  3 days,  12  lbs.  the  first  week, 
and  28  lbs.  in  28  days!  Without  dieting! 
Without  will  power!  I ate  the  same  foods 
as  always;  I just  couldn’t  eat  as  much! 
Yet  I felt  full  all  the  time  — and  the  fat 
just  melted  away!” 


■ « W.  * * 


filed  with  this  publication,  con-  ! *JVl*c  * 
firms  Mr.  Morris’  weight  loss.  *V 

•v  Or  mV 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

Don’t  be  confused  by  imitation  products  that  contain  only 
ONE  of  the  three  drugs  found  in  REGIMEN  TABLETS.  Reduc- 
ing experts  say  you  need  ALL  THREE  drugs  to  really  lose 
weight  without  dieting.  REGIMEN  TABLETS  is  the  first  and 
only  reducing  product  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  contains 
all  three  safe,  completely  effective  wonder  drugs  to  per- 
form every  known  function  for  No-Diet  reducing.  Get 
REGIMEN  TABLETS -and  only  REGIMEN  TABLETS  - and  be 
sure  of  reducing  quickly  and  safely  — without  dieting. 

Regimen -Tablets 


You  eat  what  the  family  eats 
— when  they  eat! 

No  dieting  — no  starving  — no  un- 
appetizing foods,  when  you  take 
Regimen  Tablets.  You  eat  nor- 
mally with  the  rest  of  the  family 
—but  you  simply  don’t  want  to  eat 
as  much.  Your  weight  comes  down 
from  the  very  first  day!  Pounds 
and  inches  disappear! 


10-day  supply, 
only  $3 

20-day  supply, 
only  $5 
(You  save 
$1.00) 

Available  At  All  Drug 
Stores.  If  your  druggist  is  sold 
out,  he  can  supply  you  in  24  hours. 

REGIMEN  TABLETS,  another  fine  product  of  the  Drug  Research  Corporation,  sole 
distributors  of  Super  Suslamin  2-12  for  the  relief  of  Arthritis-Rheumatism  pains. 


MOVIES  (continued) 


P 


Discover  the  only  deodorant  in  all  the  world  that  does 
everything  a good  deodorant  should,  gives  dawn-to-dawn 
protection,  and  then  imparts  an  irresistible  glamour  by 
surrounding  you  with  the  fabulous  fragrance  of  Evening 
in  Paris.  Makes  you  so  nice  to  be  near!  Try  it  tonight. 


Easy-to-pack  vacation  size,  33<  New  price  for  reg.  size,  69 <t 


EVENING  IN  PARIS  • DEODORANT  STICK 


CREATED  IN  PARIS  BY  BOURJOIS  ..MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


with  no  character  emphasis,  this  chiller 
gives  Inger  Stevens  a chance  for  gamut- 
running  from  fear  to  anger  to  hysteria  to 
numbness.  As  her  husband,  James  Mason 
is  persuaded  by  wartime  pal  Rod  Steiger  to 
devise  a pocket-size  bomb,  supposedly  for 
the  Army.  Instead,  Rod  plants  it  on  a 
transport  plane,  tips  off  the  airline,  then 
demands  a staggering  payoff  to  keep  an- 
other plane  from  being  blown  up  by  a 
similar  bomb.  When  the  FBI  traces  the 
first  bomb  to  its  inventor,  Rod  kidnaps 
James,  Inger  and  their  small  daughter, 
forcing  the  couple  to  collaborate  in  his 
scheme.  Extra  menace  is  contributed  by 
Rod’s  accomplices:  nervous  Jack  Klug- 
man;  sexy,  heartless  Angie  Dickinson; 
dope-crazed,  woman-crazy  Neville  Brand. 

ADULT 

Lets  Rock!  COLUMBIA 

VVV  Julius  La  Rosa  heads  a troupe  of 
pop-music  names  in  a pleasant,  unpreten- 
tious rhythm-fest.  Extremely  simple  and 
reasonably  convincing,  the  plot  never  in- 
terferes with  the  musical  numbers.  As  a 
once-popular  recording  star,  Julius  refuses 
to  abandon  ballads,  though  manager  Con- 
rad Janis  assures  him  that  only  rock  V 
roll  is  selling  these  days.  (Perry  Como 
might  be  interested  in  this  information.) 
Both  too  stubborn  and  too  scared  to  try 
the  switch,  Julius  finds  a confidante  in 
part-time  composer  Phyllis  Newman  (a 
refreshing,  casual-mannered  newcomer). 
Songs  by  Paul  Anka,  the  Royal  Teens  and 
other  top  disc  stars  liven  up  the  sound 
track;  but  visually  Julius  sells  his  sweet 
music  with  more  ease,  compared  to  the 
stiffly  formalized  gestures  of  the  r ’n’  r 
people.  Good-looking  Wink  Martindale, 
DJ  and  singer  seen  as  himself,  rates  more 
footage  than  he  gets.  pamily 

( continued ) 


Record  star  Raul  Anka  (see  page  46)  has 
movie  chance  with  Julius  in“  Let’s  Rock! ’ 
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THE  STIRRING  SAGA  OF  A WHITE  BOY 
RAISED  AS  AN  INDIAN! 


WENDELIJ 


presents 

two 

refreshing 

young 

stars . . . 

who 

light 

the 

screen 
with  new 
excitement! 


JOANNE! 


Jm 

JAMES! 


JESSICA 


JOHN 


(C)  WAl!  OISNfY  PtOOUCIIONS 


JOSEPH 


RAFAEL 


COMING  SOON  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATRE! 


- and  introducing 

CAROL  LYNLEY 


America’s  Most  Famous 
Teen-Age  Model  - 
In  Her  Exciting 
Screen  Debut! 


MOVIES  ( continued ) 


changes  the  jpok 


and  feel  of  swim  caps 


You  never  looked  lovelier.  No  swim  cap  ever  felt  so  divinely  comfortable.  Wonder- 
ful U.  S.  AquaFoam  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  swim  cap  that’s  feather-light  . . . 
butter-soft ...  gentle  as  a caress  on  your  head.  AquaFoam  is  never  too  tight  or 
too  binding.  Top:  Chantilly  Lace,  1.98.  Bottom:  Flower-sprigged  Flora  Dora,  1.69. 


United  States  Rubber 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


This  Angry  Age  COLUMBIA; 

TECHNIRAMA,  TECHNICOLOR 

V''/  Thailand  and  Tony  Perkins  in  Tech- 
nicolor are  the  chief  attractions  of  this 
drama.  Both  stoutly  American.  Jo  Van 
Fleet  and  Tony  portray  a tough  French 
widow  and  her  son.  trying  to  keep  the  sea 
from  invading  their  rice  fields.  Silvana 
Mangano  (Italian  accent  unexplained ) 
plays  Tony’s  sister,  who  loves  to  dance  with 
him  to  rock  or  Oriental  rhythms.  Rebelling 
against  hard  work  in  the  backwoods,  Tony 
runs  off  to  a nearby  city,  where  he’s  main- 
tained in  luxury  by  Alida  Valli,  an  older 
woman.  Meantime,  Silvana  copes  with  a 
creep  who’s  rich  by  local  standards.  In 
this  role,  Nehemiah  Persoff  gives  the  film’s 
best  performance,  making  an  apparent 
villain  a figure  of  pathos.  As  Silvana’s 
beloved.  Richard  Conte  drifts  in  and  out 
of  the  story.  adult 

Uncle  Vanya  the  “uncle 

vanya”  company 

KV  Students  of  the  drama  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  film  version  of  Chekhov’s 
classic,  with  Franchot  Tone  and  the  rest 
of  the  brilliant  cast  seen  in  a recent  New 
York  stage  production.  In  the  countryside 
of  19th  Century  Russia,  pompous  ex- 
professor Clarence  Derwent  dominates  a 
household  of  bored,  despairing  people.  His 
lovely  young  second  wife  (Dolores  Dorn- 
Heft)  is  loved  by  middle-aged  George 
Voskovec,  who  believes  his  own  life  has 
been  wasted,  and  by  Tone,  a sensitive  doc- 
tor who  sometimes  takes  to  vodka  to 
escape  monotony.  Peggy  McCay.  doing 
truly  beautiful  work,  plays  a youngish  old 
maid  who  silently  loves  the  doctor.  Neces- 
sarily slow-paced,  the  picture  draws  deeper 
attention  as  its  people  are  revealed  in 
eloquent  dialogue.  But  this  isn't  really  a 
movie;  it’s  a canned  stage  play;  even  the 
act  divisions  are  clearly  indicated.  adult 

Dangerous  Youth  wabners 

W Competing  with  American  movie-mak- 
ers on  their  own  grounds,  Britain  tries  the 
juvenile  delinquency,  rock  ’n’  roll  bit. 
Frankie  Vaughan,  singer  well-known  on 
British  records  and  TV,  heads  a Liverpool 
waterfront  gang  that  doesn’t  seem  too 
deadly,  though  its  young  members  are 
trouble-making  idlers.  Drafted  along  with 
best  pal  Ray  Jackson.  Frankie  is  at  first 
a belligerent  military  misfit.  Just  as  he 
starts  to  straighten  up  and  fly  right,  a ma- 
licious frame-up  gets  him  into  a real  jam. 
Both  cute  tricks,  Carole  Lesley  and  Jackie 
Lane  are  pretty  glamorous-looking  for 
working  girls  in  a slum  neighborhood. 
Featuring  one  ballad  and  two  r ’n’  r num- 
bers, this  modest  melodrama  shows  what’s 
cooking  in  the  rhythm  line  across  the 
water.  family 


for  the  3 critical  waving  areas 
in  soft  modern  hairstyles ! 


The  new  modern  hairstyles  need 
different  kinds  of  curls  in  differ- 
ent areas— and  only  new  Bobbi 
gives  them  to  you.  Three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  curlers  come  right  in 
the  Bobbi  package — nothing 
more  to  buy!  And  only  new  Bobbi 
is  so  easy.  It’s  self-neutralizing. 


No  resetting  . . . you  brush  out 
waves  that  are  soft  and  natural 
looking  from  the  first,  yet  really 
last.  New  Bobbi  instructions  for 
a variety  of  modern  hairstyles 
show  where  each  curler  goes  to 
give  a style  while  you  wave.  Try 
new  Bobbi  Pin  Curl  Permanent! 


Only  new  Bobbi  gives  you  all  3: 

16  large  sponge  rollers  give  extra  body 
where  your  hairstyle  needs  most  sup- 
port—add  style  flare  at  the  sides,  give 
a lift  over  the  brow,  curve  a perky 
pony-tail. 

40  casual  pin-curlers  for  easy-to-make 
pin-curls  that  give  overall  softness 
throughout  most  of  your  hairstyle. 

6 midget  rods  for  curling  the  wispy 
neckline  stragglers. 


ONLY 


the  easy  way  to  lasting  waves— the  Bobbi  way 
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. . and  the  hope  that  the  pounding  of 
their  hearts  could  drown  out  the  sound 
of  chaos  that  thundered  about  them! 

ERICH  MARIA  REMAROUES 


The  great 
love  story  of 
World  War  II 
by  the  author  of 
"All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front." 


A TIME 
TO  LOVE 

AND 

A TIME 
TD  DIE 


A Universal-International  Picture  starring 

JOHN  GAVIN  • LILO  PULVER 

co-starring  JOCK  MAHONEY- DON  DeFORE- KEENAN  WYNN 


Directed ty DOUGLAS  SIRK  • Screenplay  LyORIN  JANNINGS-Producedty  ROBERT  ARTHUR 
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CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 


ANOTHER  TIME.  ANOTHER  PLACE— Vara- 
mount.  Directed  by  Lewis  Allen:  Sara  Scott,  Lana 
Turner;  Carter  Reynolds,  Barry  Sullivan;  Kay 
Trevor,  Glynis  Johns;  Mark  Trevor,  Sean  Connery; 
Jake  Klein,  Sidney  Janies;  Alan  Thompson,  Terrence 
Longdon;  Mrs.  Bunker,  Doris  Hare;  Brian  Trevor, 
Martin  Stephens. 


CRY  TERROR — M-G-M.  Directed  by  Andrew  L. 
Stone:  Jim  Molner,  James  Mason;  Raul  I Joplin, 
Rod  Steiger;  Joan  Molner,  Inger  Stevens;  Rat  Mol- 
ner, Terry  Ann  Ross;  Steve,  Neville  Brand;  Kelly, 
Angie  Dickinson;  Frank  Cole,  Kenneth  Tobey; 
Vince,  Jack  Klugman;  Charles  Rope,  Jack  Kruschen; 
Robert  Adams,  Carleton  Young;  Pringle,  Barney 
Phillips;  Operative  # 1 , Harlan  Warde;  Operative 
#2,  Ed  Hinton;  Chet  Huntley,  Himself;  Roy  Neal, 
Himself;  Executive,  Jonathan  Hole;  Henderson, 
William  Schallert;  Pat’s  School  Friend,  Portland 
Mason;  Woman  in  Elevator,  Mae  Marsh. 


DANGEROUS  YOUTH — Warners.  Directed  by 
Herbert  Wilcox:  The  Padre,  George  Baker;  Dave 
Wyman.  Frankie  Vaughan;  Dinah  Brown,  Carole 
Lesley;  Maureen,  Jackie  Lane;  Mrs.  Wyman,  Kath- 
erine Kath;  Mrs.  Larkin,  Thora  Hird;  Danny, 
Eddie  Byrne;  Juggler,  Kenneth  Cope;  Cream 
O’Casey,  Robert  Desmond;  Stniler  Larkin,  Ray 
Jackson;  Captain  Brewster,  Richard  Leech;  Com- 
manding Oflicer,  John  Le  Mesurier;  Sgt.  Lockwood, 
David  Lodge;  Pvt.  Simpson,  Michael  Ripper;  Camp 
Batber,  Reginald  Beckwith. 


TRET’S  ROCK! — Columbia.  Directed  by  Harry 
Foster:  Tommy  Adano,  Julius  La  Rosa;  Kathy 
Abbott,  Phyllis  Newman;  Charlie,  Conrad  Janis; 
Pickup  Girl,  Joy  Harman;  Monk,  Fred  Kareman; 
Gordo,  Pete  Pauli;  Clinch,  Charles  Shelander;  Wink 
Martindale,  Himself;  Shep  Harris,  Harold  Gary; 
Floor  Manager,  Jerry  Hackady;  Engineer,  Ron  Me- 
Lewdon;  Studio  Manager,  Ned  Wertimer;  Bartend- 
er, Tony  Brande;  Guest  Stars,  Danny  and  the 
Juniors,  Paul  Anka,  Della  Reese,  Roy  Hamilton, 
The  Ty rones,  The  Royal  Teens,  The  Cues. 

PROUD  REBEL,  THE — Buena  Vista.  Directed  by 
Michael  Curtiz:  John  Chandler,  Alan  Ladd;  Linnet 
Moore,  Olivia  de  Havilland;  David  Chandler,  David 
Ladd;  Pop  Burleigh,  Dean  Jagger;  Jcb  Burleigh, 
Dean  Stanton;  Tom  Burleigh,  Thomas  Pittman; 
Doctor,  Cecil  Kellaway;  Judge,  Henry  Hull;  Bates, 
James  Westerfield;  Gorman,  Eli  Mintz;  Peddler, 
John  Carradine;  Photographer,  Percy  Helton;  Lance, 
King. 


THE  SHEEPMAN—  M-G-M.  Directed  by  George 
Marshall:  Jason  Szveet,  Glenn  Ford;  Dell  Payton, 
Shirley  MacLaine;  Johnny  Bledsoe  ( alias  Col. 
Stephen  Bedford),  Leslie  Nielsen;  Jumbo  McCall, 
Mickey  Shaughnessy;  Milt  Masters,  Edgar  Buchan- 
an; Mr.  Payton,  Willis  Bouchey;  Choctaw,  Pernell 
Roberts;  Marshal,  Slim  Pickens;  Red,  Buzz  Henry; 
Angelo,  Pedro  Gonzalez  Gonzalez. 


THIS  ANGRY  AGE — Columbia.  Directed  by  Rene 
Clement:  Madame  Dufresne,  Jo  Van  Fleet;  Joseph, 
Anthony  Perkins;  Suzanne,  Silvana  Mangano; 
Michael,  Richard  Conte;  Claude,  Alida  V alii ; Albert 
Legros,  Nehemiah  Persoff;  Roland,  Lawrence  Wil- 
liams. 


THIS  HAPPY  FEELING — U-I.  Directed  by  Blake 
Edwards:  Janet  Blake,  Debbie  Reynolds;  Preston 
Mitchell,  Curt  Jurgens;  Bill  Tremaine,  John  Saxon; 
Nit  a Ho/lazvay,  Alexis  Smith;  Mrs.  Tremaine,  Mary 
Astor;  Mrs.  Early,  Estelle  Winwood;  Tony  Manza, 
Troy  Donahue:  Phil  Spearman,  Hayden  Rorke;  Mr. 
Dover,  Alex  Gerry;  Mrs.  Dover,  Gloria  Holden; 
Dr.  McCafferty,  Joe  Flynn. 


UNCLE  VANYA — Vanya.  Directed  by  John  Goetz 
and  Franchot  Tone:  Marina.  Mary  Perry;  Mikhail 
Astroff,  Franchot  Tone;  Ivan  Voinitsky  ( Uncle 
Vanya),  George  Voskovec;  Alexander  Serebriakoff , 
Clarence  Derwent;  Sofia  (Sonia),  Peggy  McCay; 
Elena.  Dolores  Dorn- Heft;  Telegin,  Gerald  Hiken; 
Maria  V oinitskaya,  Shirley  Gale. 


WINDJAMMER — de  Rochemont.  Directed  by  Louis 
de  Rochemont  III  and  Bill  Colleran : Documentary. 
Captain,  Yngvar  Kjels-trup;^  A.  B.  (Norwegian  act- 
ing-singing star).  Lasse  Kolstad;  Cadets,  Harald 
Tusberg,  Sven  Erik  Libaek  (pianist),  Kaare  Ter- 
land;  Participating  Artists,  Pablo  Casals,  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  “Pops”  Orchestra,  Wilbur 
de  Paris  and  bis  New  Orleans  Jazz  Band. 
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BOURJ 
BRINGS 
TALL  VALUE 
IN  COLOGNES 


ON  the  wind,  frosty  mist,  spice ’N’  ice... three  refreshing  moods  in  fragrance... crisp,  spicy  or  tangy. 
Each  in  the  towering  6-ounce  decanter,  beautifully  gift  boxed.  And  for  the  first  time  in  these  summer  cool 
fragrances;  matching  cologne  stick  and  new  cloud-soft,  dreamy  dusting  powder.  $2.00  values,  each  1.00. 
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Your  hair 

has  hidden  highlights 
only  egg  can  reach 
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Sense  something  healthy  happen  as 
your  fingertips  feel  this  protein-fresh 
lather  — that’s  the  first  luxury  of  egg. 


Feel  first  day  control  — no  more  “fly- 
away” hair!  A touch  of  egg  restores 
natural  oils  other  shampoos  strip  away. 


Only  shampoo  plus  egg  can  give  lather 
like  this  — lather  that  rinses  instantly, 
completely,  leaves  hair  radiant. 


Know  an  inner  glow  of  beauty  — a 
radiance  less  luxurious  shampoos  can't 
match!  It  takes  the  magic  touch  of  egg. 


Cheer  for  Monty 

After  seeing  “Red  River”  nearly  nine 
years  ago,  Montgomery  Clift  lias  been  my 
favorite  actor.  Mr.  Clift  has  come  a long 
way  since  then  and  has  had  his  share  of 
success  and  disappointment.  Many  things 
have  been  written  about  him,  some  good, 
but  mostly  bad.  They  say  he  is  uncoopera- 
tive, moody  and  down-right  rude. 

A short  time  ago  I saw  Mr.  Clift  in  New 
York  while  I was  attending  the  premiere  of 
h is  new  movie,  “The  Young  Lions,”  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  criticisms  I’ve 
heard  about  him  are,  in  my  opinion,  far 
from  true.  Yes,  he  has  changed — both 
spiritually  and  physically  since  his  tragic 
accident,  but  I think  that  with  a little  effort, 
patience  and  understanding  on  all  our  parts, 
Mr.  Clift  will  again  be  the  healthy  and 
energetic  person  he  was. 

Eileen  Geigf.r 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Movie  Masterpiece 

Three  cheers  for  the  finest  movie  in 
years:  “Sayonara.”  Next  to  “Gone  With  the 
Wind"  this  is  the  most  beautiful  love  story 
I’ve  ever  seen : in  every  way  it  is  a master- 
piece of  film  production.  It  has  given  me 
a clear  and  generous  understanding  of  the 
ways  of  the  East,  and  has  torn  down  any 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  misconception  I 
might  have  previously  possessed.  If  every 
American  could  see  “Sayonara,”  I believe 
we  might  reach  a new  peak  in  our  under- 
standing of  other  peoples. 

Linda  Sofer 
East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

Funnier  Than  Dody? 

After  reading  “I’m  for  Real,  I Thimk”  in 
your  June  issue.  I’m  wondering  if  Dody 
Goodman’s  family  isn’t  even  crazier  than 
Dody.  Anyway,  thanks  for  some  funny 
reading. 

S.  Turbell 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

On  Behalf  of  Debra 

I’m  writing  this  letter  to  ask  a favor  of 
Photoplay  for  me  and  all  of  Debra  Paget’s 
fans.  The  favor  is  to  have  a story  about 
Debra’s  marriage  to  David  Street.  And 
better  yet,  please  let  Maxine  Arnold  write  it. 
Last  year  in  your  May  issue,  I think,  you 
had  a story  by  her  that  was  just  wonderful. 
It  was  about  Debra,  and  I still  have  it  in 
my  scrapbook.  All  of  us  fans  would  really 
appreciate  it. 

Dianne  Watterson 
Norman,  Okla. 

Request  answered.  See  page  31 — Ei>. 

( continued ) 


Hidden  highlights  come  to  life— a thousand  thousand  natural  highlights  yours 
only  with  the  protein-fresh  lather  of  Helene  Curtis  SHAMPOO  PLUS  EGG. 
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by  Mary  Morgan 

Women  of  all  ages  have  faced  the  same  problem , but,  thanks  to  a Boston 
doctor,  today’s  daughters  have  a modern  solution  their  mothers  never  knew. 


Few  people  in  the  twenties  would 
have  called  the  girls  who  danced  the 
Charleston  “old-fashioned.”  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  women  who  dared  wear  the 
first  form-fitting  swim  suits.  They  were 
the  models  of  their  “modern”  age — and 
now  are  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
of  girls  today. 

But  as  up-to-date  as  these  women  may 
have  been  then,  they  were  (through  no 
choice  of  their  own)  old-fashioned,  in  one 
particular  way.  The  way  in  which  they 
coped  with  that  age-old  problem  of 
monthly  sanitary  protection.  And  why? 
Because,  until  now,  few  advances  have 
been  made  in  this  particular  field  of 
feminine  hygiene. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  introduction 
of  the  first  commercial  sanitary  napkins 
after  World  War  I.  But  aside  from  the 
advantage  of  being  disposable,  these  actu- 
ally were  only  a slight  improvement  over 
the  homemade  pads  that  women  had  used 
for  generations.  The  problems  of  twisting, 
binding  and  slipping,  along  with  chafing 
and  odor,  were  ever  present. 

And  as  for  tampons  (which  came  along 
a decade  later) — these  had  so  many  ap- 
parent shortcomings,  like  bulky  card- 
board applicators,  that  the  majority  of 
women  were  reluctant  to  use  them. 

Pondering  this  problem  some  years  ago, 
the  late  Arthur  B.  Donovan,  a prominent 
Boston  doctor  and  obstetrician,  decided 
it  was  time  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
saw  the  obvious  need  for  a better,  more 
comfortable  method  of  sanitary  pro- 
tection. 

Like  many  physicians,  Dr.  Donovan 
had,  for  years,  employed  “tamponage”  in 
his  practice.  This  medical  principle  of 
internal  absorption,  he  knew,  was  sound. 
Here,  it  seemed,  was  the  best  starting 
point. 

Internal  absorption,  he  reasoned,  would 
eliminate  odor — do  away  with  chafing  and 
irritation.  It  would  be  completely  invisi- 
ble, eliminating  ridges  and  bulges  beneath 
clothing.  What’s  more,  it  would  be  a 


cleaner  and,  above  all,  far  more  comfort- 
able method  of  protection.  In  other  words, 
it  would  offer  the  ultimate  answer  to  all 
women — provided,  of  course,  the  ideal 
tampon  could  be  designed;  one  that  would 
be  small,  compact  and  easy  to  use — one 
that  would  assure  women  of  napkin  ab- 
sorbency. But  this,  as  Dr.  Donovan  knew, 
was  not  as  simple  as  it  sounded. 

In  the  years  of  research  and  experiment 
that  followed,  Dr.  Donovan,  a stern  per- 
fectionist, resolved  not  to  “give  up”  or 
consider  his  work  completed  until  he  had 
answered  every  objection  there  had  been 
to  other  types  of  internal  sanitary  pro- 
tection. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  that 
of  insertion.  Other  tampons  the  doctor 
knew,  were  encased  in  those  bulky  card- 
board applicators  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
this  particular  problem.  But  this,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  women,  made  the  tam- 
pons awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  use. 
What’s  more,  women  complained  that 
there  was  always  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  the  applicator — especially  difficult 
when  away  from  home.  Dr.  Donovan  re- 
jected this  approach.  He  was  determined 
to  find  a better  solution. 

One  day,  while  analyzing  the  problem 
for  the  millionth  time,  simple  logic  sud- 
denly gave  him  the  answer.  If  forcing  the 
insertion  of  a blunt-end  tampon  of  dry 
cotton  caused  discomfort  and  irritation  of 
sensitive  tissues — why  not,  he  reasoned, 
develop  a tampon  with  a tapered  tip. 

This  he  did.  And  then  Dr.  Donovan 
made  still  another  discovery.  A unique 
scientific  development  enabled  him  to 
coat  the  tip  of  the  tampon  with  a newly 
discovered  material — an  absolutely  safe, 
clear  substance  that  acted  as  a pre-lubri- 
cant and  assured  gentle,  medically-correct 
insertion.  This  coating  on  the  tapered  tip 
dissolved  harmlessly  and  eliminated  the 
need  for  a bulky  applicator.  At  last,  Dr. 
Donovan  had  found  the  solution. 

Dr,  Donovan  achieved  a small  compact 
tampon,  by  designing  it  to  be  compressed 
( Advertisement ) 


to  one-sixth  the  size  of  its  original  absorp- 
tive material.  Upon  contact  with  mois- 
ture, it  gradually  expanded  sideways, 
adapting  its  shape  to  the  individual.  In 
this  way,  the  rate  of  absorbency  was 
governed  by  each  woman’s  needs.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  tampon  was  designed  to  be 
stable  in  length — expansion  being  side- 
ways only — the  secret  of  why  it  fits  with- 
out being  felt. 

Rigid,  applicator-type  tampons  had  to 
be  made  in  three  absorbencies.  Dr.  Dono- 
van’s discovery  simplified  this  problem 
with  one  size — the  world’s  tiniest  tampon 
— proved  25%  more  absorbent  than  ordi- 
nary tampons. 

Tests  with  doctors,  hospitals,  women 
of  all  ages  brought  a response  that  ex- 
ceeded the  doctor’s  fondest  hopes.  Said 
one  college  girl,  “These  will  now  take  the 
place  of  the  larger,  bulky  applicator-type 
tampons  as  those  took  the  place  of  sani- 
tary pads.”  And  a psychologist  reported, 

“The  complete  comfort  and  utter  confi- 
dence women  find  in  this  new  kind  of 
tampon  should  change  their  outlook  on 
life — during  those  difficult  days  of  the 
month.” 

The  Campana  Company  was  chosen  to 
market  this  new  product  and  today  it  is 
sold  in  drugstores  everywhere  under  the 
name  of  “Pursettes.”  A whole  box  of 
“Pursettes” — smaller  than  a package  of 
regular-size  cigarettes — can  be  carried  in 
the  tiniest  purse.  If  you’d  like  to  try 
.“Pursettes,”  just  send  15c  to  me,  Mary 
Morgan,  Box  P,  Batavia,  Illinois,  and  a 
generous  sample  will  be  sent  to  you. 

As  one  woman  who  had  never  been  able 
to  use  a tampon  before  said,  “Dr.  Dono- 
van has  made  it  possible  for  all  women  to 
use  ‘Pursettes.’  What  a blessing  they  are!” 

And  so  it  is  that  a doctor’s  invention 
gives  today’s  women — married  or  single 
— a far  better  method  of  coping  with 
monthly  sanitary  protection.  It  does,  in  P 
fact,  give  today’s  daughters  a modern 
solution  their  mothers  never  knew. 


for  all  over 
body  protection 
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Something  Very  Exciting 

Something  very  exciting  happened  to  me 
. . . A radio  program  called  “The  Make  Be- 
lieve Ballroom”  had  a contest.  The  prize 
was  a date  with  Frank  Sinatra.  To  win  it, 
first  you  had  to  become  a Platter  Picker 
Club  member  and  get  a card  with  a number 
on  it.  Then  you  had  to  name  the  song  you 
thought  was  Frank  Sinatra’s  best  record.  It 
had  to  be  the  same  one  Frank  picked.  The 
right  one  was  a secret  and  not  even  Martin 
Block  (who  runs  the  program)  knew  the 
name  of  the  song.  Well,  I had  the  right 
song  and  the  judges  picked  my  letter  so 
I won. 

When  Mr.  Block  called  me,  I was  out 
shoveling  snow  for  a neighbor.  So  be  bad 
to  call  again.  When  I came  in  my  mother 
said,  “Nancy,  I love  you.”  I had  to  feel 
her  head,  I thought  she  would  be  mad  be- 
cause I was  late  coming  home.  Then  the 
phone  rang  and  Mr.  Block  told  me  I won 
the  contest.  I got  scared  because  I beard 
my  voice  on  the  radio,  too.  I screamed  and 
couldn’t  say  another  word  for  awhile.  Mr. 
Block  said  my  mother  was  invited,  too.  She 
was  thrilled.  She’s  a Sinatra  fan. 

In  case  you’re  wondering  what  my  entry 
said,  it  went  like  this  . . . 

“‘April  in  Paris'  is  the  greatest  Frank 
Sinatra  recording  because  it  is  ‘The  Voice’ 
at  his  best  and  hearing  it  I can  understand 
why  my  mother  played  hookey  to  see  him 
at  the  Paramount  ages  ago.  P.S.  My  mother 
only  did  it  once,  she  says.” 

My  mother  wasn’t  so  anxious  to  send  it 
in.  She  said  it  wasn’t  saying  much  for  her. 
I guess  it  did  sound  like  she  was  real  old. 
Or  maybe  she  didn’t  want  her  mother  to 
know  she  played  hookey  once. 

My  date  with  Frank  Sinatra  was  on  a 
Wednesday  night  and  now  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

We  were  called  for  in  a long,  black 
limousine  at  about  seven  o’clock  and  w'ere 
driven  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  We  were 
both  (mother  and  me)  wearing  the  beauti- 
ful white  orchids  Mr.  Sinatra  sent  us. 

Mr.  Sinatra  came  out  in  the  rain  to  help 
us  out  of  the  car — me  first.  He  said  he  was 
happy  I could  come.  I’m  glad  he  helped 
me  out;  my  knees  were  shaking. 

We  met  Mr.  Block,  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Martin  Wolfe.  I think  lie  was  my  mother’s 
date.  Anyway,  I’m  glad  he  was  there.  My 
mother  didn’t  bother  me  much.  We  went 
into  the  lobby  and  my  date  told  me  not  to 
be  nervous,  there  wasn’t  anything  to  worry 
about.  I never  had  a date  before  or  had  so 
many  people  watching  me.  Photographers 
were  snapping  our  pictures  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Sinatra  showed  me  the  big  Easter  Egg 
display  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  and  told 
me  the  names  of  the  lovely  flowers  around 
it. 

We  ordered  dinner  together  but  first  I 
had  a Shirley  Temple  cocktail.  It’s  red.  I 
felt  better  after  that.  Mr.  Block  and  Mr. 
Sinatra  both  held  my  hands.  I really  felt 
important.  I had  shrimp,  steak,  corn  and 


carrots.  I ate  most  of  it.  Mr.  Sinatra  let  me 
take  a little  taste  of  his  wine.  I liked  the 
Shirley  Temple  cocktail  better.  He  buttered 
little,  tiny  pieces  of  toast  and  fed  them  to 
me.  We  talked  about  school  and  I told  him 
my  teacher  would  like  him  to  sing  with  the 
glee  club  some  time.  He  laughed.  I told 
him  about  my  father  and  brother.  Then 
he  and  Mr.  Block  and  Mr.  Wolfe  talked 
about  golf,  “Bing,”  and  "Hope”  and  it  was 
very  interesting,  so  I listened. 

The  entertainment  was  Varel  and  Bailly 
and  the  Chanteurs  de  Paris.  They  sang  in 
French  and  I didn’t  understand  it,  but  the 
music  was  very  pretty.  I asked  Mr.  Sinatra 
if  he  knew  what  they  were  saying.  He  said 
he  understood  some  of  it.  Lots  of  people 
did.  They  all  laughed  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sinatra  signed  loads  of  autographs 
and  before  he  did  he  would  always  ask  who 
they  were  for  and  would  write  something 
extra.  My  mother  got  one,  too.  She  wanted 
one  for  my  brother  but  he’s  a Perry  Como 
fan  and  she  didn’t  want  to  ask  him  to  sign 
Mr.  Como’s  name.  Mr.  Sinatra  had  his  arm 
about  me  and  was  acting  like  a real  date. 

After  dinner,  they  all  ordered  coffee  and 
I asked  for  some,  too.  I always  have  milk, 
but  just  this  time,  I wanted  to  be  a real 
young  lady.  My  date  fixed  it  with  lots  of 
cream  and  sugar,  so  it  wasn't  too  bad.  A 
man  in  a fancy  uniform  (he  had  a big  key 
on  a gold  chain  around  his  neck)  brought 
us  a Pepsi  and  Mr.  Sinatra  and  I drank  it 
with  straws  from  the  same  glass.  Then 
Emil  Coleman,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
serenaded  us  on  his  violin. 

We  left  after  11:00  p.m.  and  Mr.  Sinatra 
helped  me  with  my  coat  and  I was  sorry  the 
evening  was  almost  over.  We  stopped  in  the 
lobby  for  pink  peppermints.  Mr.  Sinatra 
walked  me  out  to  the  car  after  we  all  said 
goodbye  to  Mr.  Block  and  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Wolfe.  When  we  got  to  the  car,  I got  in 
and  Mr.  Sinatra  said,  “Are  you  going  to 
kiss  me  goodnight  or  are  you  going  to  run 
away?”  So  I kissed  him.  Then  he  said, 
“Well,  please  kiss  me  on  the  other  cheek.” 
So  I did,  while  my  mother  stood  out  in  the 
rain. 

He  said  goodbye  to  my  mother  and  that 
he  enjoyed  the  evening  very  much.  He  did 
not  kiss  my  mother;  he  shook  her  hand. 
Then  we  drove  off.  I told  my  mother  he 
was  a real  gentleman. 

I had  a wonderful  time  and  I’ll  never 
forget  it. 

Nancy  Ki.appcr,  Age  11 

Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Address  your  letters  to  Readers  Inc.,  Photoplay, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  not  published  in  this  column.  Ij 
you  want  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — Ed. 


Recipe  for  a perfect  evening:  A pretty 
girl,  white  orchids  and  trank  Sinatra 


shave,  lady?. .. don’t  do  it! 


Don’t  risk  “razor  shadow”  on  legs  and  underarms.  It’s  so  easy  to  avoid 
"razor  shadow”,  that  faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  arms, 
when  you  cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way  with  neet.  New  baby-pink  neet  goes 
down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach  . . . leaves  your  skin  feeling  oh,  so  soft. 

And  there’s  never  a hint  of  "razor  shadow”  because  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow 

in  again  it  feels  softer,  silkier,  no  stubble  at  all!  Next  time  try  baby- 

pink,  sweet-smelling  neet:  either  lotion  or  cream— you’ll  never  want  to  shave  again! 


cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way 


That  Ivory  Look 

so  clear. . . so  fresh.. . . so  easily  yours 


Baby  is  delighted  with  the  loveliness  of  That  Ivory  Look — 
a look  your  complexion  can  have  with  a simple  change  to  regular 
Ivory  care.  Ivory  Soap  is  so  white  and  pure,  smells 
so  fresh  and  clean — gentleness  itself  to  give  your  complexion 
that  clear,  pure  look  . . . That  Ivory  Look ! 


More  doctors  advise  Ivory  than  any  other  soap 


Wash  your  face  regularly  with 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap.  Gentle 
enough  for  a baby’s  skin — the 
beauty  soapyou  want  foryours. 


99  4Xo%  pure 
...it  floats 


in  this*  an  exclusive  first 
interview 9 Photoplay’s 
Maxine  Arnold  talks  to 
David  Street  who  tells  • . . 


Marriage  to  Debra  was  David  Street’s  fifth,  her 
first.  On  and  off,  ten  weeks  later,  it  was  ended 


Oad-voiced  but  without  bitterness,  David  Street 
^ told  me,  “Debbie  felt  she  got  married  too  soon. 
All  of  a sudden,  she  said  she  wasn’t  in  love  with 
me.  There’s  no  enmity  between  us,  no  anger.  This 
is  a wonderful  girl,  an  honest  girl.  Debbie  just 
believed  she’d  made  a mistake.  When  you  feel  that 
you  aren’t  in  love  and  you  still  try  to  go  on,  every 
little  thing  aggravates  you.  Then  the  other  person 
tries  a little  more,  a little  harder,  but  it  just  gets 
worse  and  worse.” 

So  a beautiful,  blond  girl  waited  in  the  gaudy 
Mexican  town.  Around  her  were  chattering  tourists 
who’d  thronged  across  the  bridge  from  El  Paso,  but 
she  couldn’t  share  the  excitement  of  the  neon’s 
glare,  the  crowd’s  gaiety,  the  brassy  music.  Debra 
Paget  waited  in  Juarez  for  the  piece  of  paper  that 
would  dissolve  a marriage — and  a dream. 

In  Hollywood  at  the  same  moment,  David  Street 
was  telling  me  their  story  for  the  first  time:  when 
they  fell  in  love;  why  they  made  such  a sudden  de- 
cision to  marry;  why,  in  his  eyes,  the  song — their 
song — was  ending  so  soon.  ( Continued  on  page  90) 


THE  STRANGE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  DEBRAS 
RUSHED  MARRIAGE 
AM)  HUSHED  DIVORCE 
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PRESLEY 


A far  cry  from  Romanoff's, 
but  chow  was  okay — remember? 
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Just  one  in  a crowd' — hoist 
that  barracks  bag  and  march ! 


Of?  to  begin  a new  career  as 
Pvt.  Presley,  ASN  53310761 


A uniform  makes  a man' 
But  ties  are  pain  in 
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\7  es,  I meant  it,”  Kim  Novak 
said  as  she  sat  sipping  minted 
ice  tea  in  the  living  room  of  her 
Malibu  beach  house.  “I  used  to 
be  in  love.  Am  I now?”  she 
sighed  wistfully.  “No,  not  now — 
and  it  makes  life  emptier.  Each 
love  brings  happiness — as  well  as 
hurt,  and  sadness,  when  it  ends. 
But,  I think  ...  I feel  each  has 
brought  me  a greater  knowledge 
of  love  and  myself.  I’m  slow  to 
learn  what  it  really  means,  I know. 
I’ve  stumbled — often.  Others 


haven’t  always  been  kind  in  what 
they’ve  said  about  my  failures, 
but  perhaps — even  despite  this — 
it’s  been  worth  it.”  She  gazed  for 
a moment  through  a window  at 
the  sea,  reflected  blue . from  the 
bright  summer  sky.  Was  she 
thinking  perhaps  of  her  loves? 
Mercurial  Frank  Sinatra,  whose 
elusiveness  has  dashed  many  a 
girl’s  romantic  hopes.  Mario 
Bandini,  gallant  and  faithful,  but 
asking  that  she  give  up  so  much 
for  his  ( Continued  on  page  88) 
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I USED  TO 
BE  IN  LOVE 
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by  DON  ALLEN 
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by  TAB  HUNTER 


I was  boiling  inside, 
and  I blew  my  lid. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  . . . 


T ’m  the  first  person  to  agree  with  people  that  Tab  Hunter  is 
A mixed-up.  After  all,  if  you’re  a person  who’s  going  to 
develop,  a person  who’s  going  to  grow  and  change — for 
the  better,  that  is — you  have  to  go  through  different  phases. 
Some  of  them  are  black  and  unpleasant.  I’m  referring  now 
to  those  dark  periods  of  despondency  and  questioning,  periods 
when  everything  seems  oppressive  and  dim  and  somehow 
unreal.  When  they  hit,  you  have  to  face  up  to  them,  come  to 
your  own  decisions,  and  then  let  the  world  decide  if  you’ve 
done  right  or  wrong.  I guess  I’m  leading  up  to  talking  about 
my  own  black  period.  I might  as  well  face  it — blackout  is  a 
better  word.  I went  way  out  on  a limb,  jumped  off  in  the  dark, 
and  sat  there  holding  my  breath,  scared  like  a rabbit  who 
huddles  nervously  behind  a bush,  waiting  for  a hunter  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  which  direction  to  take.  Naturally 
I don’t  like  to  talk  about  it.  But  I’ve  got  to  get  over  the  feeling 
of  wanting  to  hide  from  it.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  says  every 
negative  thing  can  be  turned  into  a positive  action.  He  calls 
it  “growth  living” — living,  in  other  ( Continued  on  page  85) 


If  something’s  troubling  you, 
you  forget  about  shame 
and  disgrace 


37 


Caught  in  the  tempest  of  Vic’s 
inner  torment , is  love  enough  to 
protect  the  Damones  from  perils 
that  threaten  their  marriage? 

\T ic  Damone  said  wistfully,  “A  wife’s  place  is  in 
’ the  home.  I would  like  it  if  Anna  could  always 
be  there.”  He  was  thinking  as  he  spoke  that  his 
words  were  futile,  because  “Anna”  is  Anna  Maria 
Pierangeli,  his  beautiful  and  talented  actress  wife. 
At  the  moment  Pier  was  back  home,  in  the  lovely 
house  Vic  bought,  situated  at  the  end  of  a dead- 
end street,  nestled  under  a protecting  mountain. 
But  Vic  was  thousands  of  miles  away,  filling  a 
night-club  engagement  at  the  Copacabana  in  New 
York.  And  Pier,  who  had  been  with  him,  had  re- 
turned to  Hollywood  the  day  before  “for  business 
reasons.” 

The  storm  that  has  surrounded  the  Damones  is 
no  secret.  Vic  has  talked  about  it  at  length  in 
print,  and  the  gossip  columnists  have  not  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  gale,  often  blow- 
ing it  up  into  a full-sized  Nor’ wester. 

Actually,  Vic’s  nature  is  of  such  a texture  that 
it  is  not  one  to  blow  with  the  wind,  but  to  stand 
against  it  and  fight  it,  even  when  just  going  in- 
doors and  taking  shelter  would  be  so  much  easier 
for  all  concerned.  Because  he  is  fashioned  the  way 
he  is,  he  seeds  the  clouds.  He  creates  some  of  his 
own  troubles.  Were  he  able  to  ignore  small  things 
which  he  considers  slights  or  interference  or  will- 
ful attempts  to  hurt,  he  might  forestall  some  of  the 
stress  which  has  dogged  him. 

Much  of  this  stems  from  his  extremely  sensitive 
nature,  and  from  an  innate  sense  of  insecurity. 

If  people  can  be  too  much  in  love  for  their  own 
good,  the  Vic  Damones  are  those  people.  Anna 
(Pier)  can  see  no  flaw  in  her  mate.  He  is  perfec- 
tion. Vic  worships  her  and  their  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  son  Perry  (named  for  you-know-who) . 
Neither  courts  outside  companionship.  They  give 
their  all  to  each  other. 

This  might  be  fine  on  ( Continued  on  page  77) 


by  DOROTHY  SCHUYLER 
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I'm 


are  you 
the  girl 
looking  for? 


Tt  all  happened  this  way:  One  day  I was  having  lunch 
A in  a small  Italian  restaurant  on  New  York’s  East  Side 
with  the  editors  of  Photoplay.  We’d  polished  off  the 
movies  with  the  main  course  (I’d  gotten  a few  of  my 
gripes  about  CinemaScope  off  my  chest)  and  by  the  time 
the  dessert — zabaglioni — came  along,  we’d  gotten  around 
to  love.  (I  have  a few  pet  ideas  on  that  subject,  too.) 
From  love  to  this  article  was  as  easy  as  getting  from  the 
last  spoonful  of  zabaglioni  to  the  first  sip  of  demi-tasse. 
It  was  a natural.  For  when  I said  I’d  like  to  write  an 
article  about  what  we’d  been  discussing — all  the  things 
that  are  important  to  me  and,  I hope,  to  the  girl  I’ll 
someday  marry — the  editor  asked  if  I would  put  my 
thoughts  on  paper,  exactly  the  way  I’d  spoken  them, 
without  “editing”  myself  or  restraining  myself  at  all. 


Would  I?  Does  a bird  like  to  fly?  Does  a fish  like  to 
swim?  Does  an  actor  like  to  talk?  In  other  words,  I 
would!  For  one  thing,  I’m  tired  of  “staying  in  my  own 
department”  and  letting  someone  else  do  the  writing.  I’m 
also  tired  of  being  polite — saying  the  right,  right  thing 
and  never  really  getting  a chance  to  say,  honestly,  what 
I feel  and  think. 

I think  love — unlike  what  you  learn  in  geometry — is 
more  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  For  if  it’s  a good 
relationship,  then  each  of  the  two  people  involved  is  a 
better  person  because  of  it.  Being  in  love  with  sorrteone 
helps  bring  out  the  better  you.  In  little  ways  you  find 
yourself  becoming  the  person  you’ve  always  wanted  to  be. 

To  me,  love  is  something  outgoing  and  giving.  It  helps 
us  to  grow  into  better  human  beings.  ( Continued ) 


by  GEORGE  NADER 


Does  a bird  like  to  fly?  Does  a fish  like  to 
swim?  Does  an  actor  like  to  sound  off?  Yes! 
When  Photoplay  gave  me  a chance  to  write  what 
1 really  think,  l jumped  at  it!  And  since  love 
is  what  most  of  us  want,  why  not  discuss  it? 


FIRST  STAGES  OF  LOVE 

I think  the  first  stage  of  love,  like 
the  first  stage  of  friendship,  consists  of 
two  people  getting  to  know  all  about 
each  other.  I don’t  know  what  you’re 
like,  but  I’ve  been  living  with  myself 
for  umpteen  years,  so  I should  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  what  makes  me  tick. 
What  am  I like?  For  one  thing,  I’m  a 
California  boy.  I was  born  in  Pasadena, 
just  a stone’s  throw  from  Hollywood.  If 
you  like  easy  living,  a swim  in  the 


Pacific  iri  the  morning  (as  above,  with 
Ingrid  Goude) , sending  down  to  Barone’s 
afterward  for  a plate  of  spaghetti  when 
you’re  ravenously  hungry — or  settling 
for  hot  dogs  on  paper  plates  when  you 
aren’t — then  you’d  like  my  way,  the 
California  way,  of  living. 

What  else?  Well,  as  you  may  gather, 
I love  swimming  and  do  lots  of  it  (and 
it’s  good  for  me)  ...  I hate  nightclubs 
and  won’t  go  into  them  unless  the  enter- 
tainment is  exceptional.  (It  hardly  ever 
is.)  I ...  I like  ( Continued  on  page  74) 


the  untold 
story  of 


T am  to  blame  for  it  all!”  a sobbing  Lana  Turner 
1 cried  over  and  over,  after  her  fourteen-year-old 
daughter,  Cheryl  Crane,  who  confessed  to  stabbing 
Lana’s  love,  John  Stompanato,  to  death  with  a 
sharp,  ten-inch  butcher  knife,  had  been  taken  away 
from  her  to  Juvenile  Hall  to  await  a hearing.  “I 
am  to  blame!” 

. . . Was  she? 

On  April  11th,  a week  after  the  Good  Friday 
tragedy,  an  inquest  was  held  to  establish  the  facts. 

Cheryl  Crane  was  excused,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  already  given  a complete  statement  to  the 
authorities. 

Mickey  Cohen,  ex-racketeer  pal  of  Johnny  Stom- 
panato, who  had  claimed  the  body  and  become  a 
prominent  performer  in  the  proceedings,  being  the 
source  who  released  Lana’s  torrid  love  letters  to 
Johnny  to  the  press,  promised  fireworks  which  fiz- 
zled when  he  refused  to  identify  the  body,  “for  the 
reason  that  I may  be  accused  ( Continued  on  page  81 ) 


by  JEAN  LEWIS 
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Here  are  the 


TROURLE 


Happy  here  (La- 
na’s at  left),  she 
was  sad,  mixed- 
up  when  father 
was  murdered, 
a family  beat  and 
overworked  her 


TURMOIL 


At  nineteen,  she 
eloped  with  Artie 
Shaw  after  a din- 
ner date.  The  mar- 
riage lasted  four 
months,  set  heart- 
rule-head  pattern 


TRAGEDY 


To  friends  who  criticized  smiling  meeting 
of  Lana,  Johnny  Stompanato,  and  Cheryl  at 
airport  on  return  from  Acapulco,  she  said 
testily,  “What’s  wrong  with  it?  He  didn’t 
kill  anybody,  and  I didn’t  kill  anybody” 


clues  to:  IS  LANA  GUILTY ? 


i 


Like  Judy  Garland,  she  was  pampered 
and  overprotected,  grew  up  much  too  fast 


At  fifteen — snatch  from  a soda  fountain 
to  stardom  as  sexy  “ sweater  girl ” left  scars 


Divorce,  hitter  custody  battle 
marred  the  joy  of  CheryVs  birth 


She  didn't  bother  to  find 
out  Steve  Crane’s  divorce 
wasn’t  final,  rewed  after 
annulment  for  baby’s  sake 


6:20 


came  a sleepy  voice 
from  behind  the  door  of  the  St.  Moritz’ 
plush  suite  16 A.  “Even  the  milkman 
isn’t  up  yet!”  A shuffling  of  feet,  a 
minute’s  wait  and  a sleepy-eyed  Paul 
Anka  in  blue  and  white  striped  robe  and 
pj’s  opened  the  door  for  Photoplay. 
“Hi,”  he  yawned  at  the  assorted  staffers 
in  the  hall.  “Come  on  in.”  Paul  limped 
back  to  bed,  sitting  on  the  edge  until  he 
woke  up  a bit.  As  photographer  Gene 
Cook  began  popping  flash-bulbs,  writer 
Ernie  Stone  started  popping  questions 
at  the  sixteen-year-old  singer-  (Continued) 


First  question  aimed  at  Paul  by  DJ  Ernie  Stone,  who  interviewed  him 
for  Photoplay : “Is  it  true  you  re  retiring  at  eighteen?”  “ Not  me!” 
Paul  laughed.  “I  hope  I’ll  still  be  plugging  away  at  sixty -eight!” 


“My  last  day  in  New  York  and  lots  to  do” 
yawned  Paul.  Below,  fresh  air  and  view 
of  Central  Park  seem  great  to  this  Ottawa 
son,  who  at  fifteen , begged  father  to  let 
him  go  to  New  York  to  sell  his  songs.  Dad 
gave  him  $100,  ten  days  to  make  good. 
Within  three,  he'd  sold  “Diana,”  a smash 
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**  ( continued ) 


songwriter  whose  hit  record,  “Diana,”  skyrocketed  him  to  fame.  “About 
not  being  up  and  dressed  . . .”  Paul  began,  and  we  said  we  understood. 
The  coffee  he’d  ordered  for  everyone  arrived,  along  with  his  breakfast  of 
orange  juice,  double  order  of  bacon,  eggs  and  toast.  “Boy!  Am  I going 
to  sleep  when  I get  on  that  plane  back  home  to  sweet  little  Ottawa,”  he  said 
as  he  gulped  some  orange  juice.  “We  started  recording  two  o’clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  worked  until  near  five.  Then  we  came  back  at  nine  and  cut  until 
two  this  morning.  This  is  my  first  album — I want  it  to  be  good.  Sure  is 
hard  work,  but  I think  it’s  coming  out  fine.”  He  was  beginning  to  come 
awake  and  as  he  spoke  in  sudden  rushes  of  words,  it  was  obvious  that  Paul, 
for  all  his  tender  years,  catches  on  to  things  quickly.  (Continued  on  page  80) 


“ Could  the  brass  come  in  stronger  here?” 
Paul  hesitantly  suggests  to  music  director 


“Great!”  exclaims  Paul,  surprised 
as  idea  works.  He’s  modest, 
despite  his  solid  music  training 


“Whoopee!”  shouts  Paul  in  boyish 
burst  of  enthusiasm.  Record  session 
over,  he  ran  for  hotel  to  meet  fans 


Supper  gives  Paul  rare  chance  to  be 
alone.  After  call  to  family  in  Otta- 
wa, he  flopped  in  bed,  at  9:30,  beat 


She  lived  in  a teenage  dream.  Now  the  realities  of  life  and  love  are  calling  . . . 

wake  up9 
little 


The  girl  was  hunched  down  in  a seat  in  the  projection  room.  Her  lips 
were  drawn  in  a thin,  tight  line.  Her  brown  eyes  were  frightened, 
and  she  was  tugging  nervously  at  a strand  of  her  long,  dark  hair. 

“Hey,  Susie!”  Henry  Fonda  called  out.  “You’ll  love  the  picture. 
You  were  great!” 

Susan  Strasberg  stopped  pulling  at  her  hair  and  forced  a smile. 
“Sure.  Great  like  Donald  Duckl ” 

The  lights  went  out  in  the  projection  room  and  the  people  who 
had  assembled  to  watch  the  first  studio  preview  of  “Stage  Struck” 
quickly  settled  themselves.  Susan  Strasberg  sank  back  still  further, 
looking  tinier  than  ever.  When  the  picture  started,  Susie  shifted 
positions  and  curled  up  in  a little  knot.  Each  time  one  of  her  scenes 
came  on,  she  squirmed,  twisted  her  hair  and  seemed  almost  to  try 
to  crawl  right  into  the  upholstery. 

When  the  preview  was  over  and 
the  lights  were  turned  on,  Fonda 
called  to  her.  “Well,  how’d  you  like 
yourself,  Susie?” 

Susie  was  dabbing  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief.  “I  didn’t,”  she  said  in  a 
choked  sort  of  way.  Then  the  tears 
gushed  forth  in  earnest.  “They  cut 
some  of  my  best  scenes!”  she  cried. 

Co-star  of  “Stage  Struck,”  Henry  Fonda  ambled  over  and  sat 
beside  her.  “But  that’s  picture  business,”  he  said  consolingly. 

“I  guess  so,”  Susie  nodded,  mopping  her  eyes  again.  “But  my 
voice!  Did  you  hear  my  voice?  You  can  accept  the  fact  that  you 
may  look  terrible,  but  you  expect  your  voice,  at  least,  to  sound  lovely.” 

“You’re  too  conscientious,”  Fonda  smiled.  “But  you’ll  get  over  it.” 

That  was  last  year,  and  Susie  hasn’t  gotten  over  it,  yet.  She’s  one 
of  the  biggest  worriers  in  the  movie  industry.  And  she  knows  it.  “I’ve 
been  that  way  all  my  life,”  she  says.  (All  her  life  means  exactly  20 
years.)  “When  I was  little,”  she  goes  on,  “I  used  to  worry  about 
whether  my  dolls  liked  the  names  I’d  given  them — they  were  chosen 
from  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare.  When  I was  thirteen,  I had  a terrible 
time  trying  to  decide  whether  to  become  ( Continued  on  page  92) 


by  PATTY  DE  ROULF 


“They  kid  me  a lot  on  the  set.  It 
helps,  because  I’m  a terrible  worrier” 
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“I  hope  / make  it  through 
this  adolescent-to-woman 
stage.  There’s  a romantic 
part  I’d  like,  but  I know 
l must  be  ready  for  it” 


ooh,  what  she  said ! 


Polly:  “Wait’ll  you  hear 
about  the  time  I lent  Phil  my 
platinum  wedding  ring  to 
marry  Evelyn,  and  . . 


T^he  rumor  was  going  around  that 
Sergeant  Bilko  had  come  up  with 
a real  dilly  of  a scheme  for  the  pla- 
toon welfare  fund — which,  of  course, 
is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  proceeds  land  in  Bilko’s  pockets. 
It  wasn’t  too  clear  what  this  scheme 
was  all  about,  except  that  somehow 
Polly  Bergen  was  involved.  Now  this 
made  sense  because  Polly  and  Bilko’s 
friend  Phil  Silvers  are  old  buddies 
from  way  back.  Except  another  thing, 
though,  which  was  that  Polly  just 
didn’t  seem  the  type  to  get  involved 
in  a Bilkoan  enterprise. 

So  we  hopped  over  to  Polly’s  and 
started  to  explain  the  scheme,  which 
was  very  difficult  since  it  involved  a 
parakeet,  a calliope  and  a cigar  box. 
Polly  listened  very  intently,  pot 
changing  from  the  real  serious  ex- 
pression that  had  come  across  her 
face  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Bilko 
had  come  into  the  conversation;  not 
blinking  or  even  smiling  when  the 
explanation  of  the  scheme  got  tangled 
up  in  the  lonely  stretch  of  highway 
that  leads  from  Roseville,  Kansas,  to 
Fort  Baxter — Bilko’s  estate,  you  know. 

She  merely  took  her  glasses  off  and 
started  talking. 

“Did  you  know  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven  Phil  Silvers  sang  in  a movie 
house  in  Brooklyn  whenever  the  pro- 
jector broke  down?”  she  said.  “The 
house  lights  would  come  up  and  Phil 
would  have  to  jump  up  on  the  stage, 
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ooh,  what  he  answered ! 


1 '4 
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) 
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Phil:  “Ha — she  tried  to  sing 
a hillbilly  number  at  the 
wedding,  but  she’ll  bust 
Sgt.  Bilko  in  clay  only!” 

take  his  glasses  off,  spread  his  arms 
wide  and  sing  something  soothing. 
On  the  face  of  it,  there  wouldn’t  seem 
to  be  much  future  in  something  like 
that,  not  only  because  it  didn’t  pay 
much,  but  also  because  it  depended 
on  the  film  breaking  or  a projector 
popping  a gasket.  But  even  then,  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  the  Bilko  technique 
was  well  developed.  Yes,  sir,  those 
lights  came  on  quite  often  in  that 
Brooklyn  movie  house.  I understand 
that  the  projectionist  retired  at  an 
early  age. 

“Excuse  me,”  she  said.  She  rose 
and  did  a dainty  pirouette.  The  NBC 
rehearsal  hall,  where  Polly  was  work- 
ing on  her  Saturday  night  “The  Polly 
Bergen  Show,”  was  just  the  right 
place  for  this  sudden  little  touch  of 
show  business.  She  was  dressed  in 
tights  and  had  been  sitting,  in  the 
traditional  behind-the-scenes  show- 
business  way,  on  a chair  turned 
around.  Finishing  the  pirouette,  she 
came  to  a sudden  halt,  flung  her  arms 
out  and  started  to  sing — except  that 
she  was  just  mouthing  it.  Then,  just 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  started,  she 
stopped. 

“I  feel  so  good!”  said  the  ex-Pepsi- 
Cola Girl.  “Now  that  may  seem  odd 
since  this  is  ( Continued  on  page  94) 


by  DAVID  PAUL 


■v 
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B JL  atalie  Wood — what- 
ever happened  to  the  girl  I 
knew?  . . . Bob  Wagner 
muses.  . . . She’s  gone  now, 
like  a butterfly  that  flutters 
from  flower  to  flower  in  a 
short,  gay,  giddy  life  in  the 
summer  sun.  Gone  with  the 
toy  tigers,  the  ragged  hair- 
cut, the  pink  bedroom,  the 
giggles  and  the  mink  stole 
with  the  toreador  pants.  And 
in  her  place  is  a very  differ- 
ent Natalie — you,  my  wife, 
my  love.  How  can  I put  in- 
to words  the  never-ending 
wonder  of  you?  You  are 
like  the  summer  day  itself — 
your  smile  its  warmth,  your 
laughter  its  brightness,  your 
eyes  its  cool,  quiet  shadows. 


I 

I 

I 

/ 
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I 
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At  one  moment,  you’re  live- 
ly as  a trout  in  a sparkling 
stream;  the  next,  deep  and 
calm  as  a still  pool.  I see 
you  on  our  boat,  the  ninety- 
five  pounds  of  you  swal- 
lowed by  one  of  my  old 
sweaters,  with  a smudge  on 
your  nose,  swabbing  the 
decks,  singing  sea  chanties. 
Again,  I see  you  in  the  eve- 
nings, listening  to  records 
with  me,  your  hair  a dark 
frame  for  your  face,  grave 
and  sweet  as  a Madonna’s. 


\ 
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L estaurants  are  strange 
places  to  learn  about  your 
wife,  but  every  time  we  go 
into  one,  I discover  some- 
thing new.  The  way  you 
parry  questions  at  a lunch- 
eon interview,  with  a dignity 
and  ease  that  makes  me  mar- 
vel. The  way  you  look — as 
if  you’d  just  stepped  out  of 
a bandbox.  The  way  the 
waiters  like  you,  because 
you’re  friendly  and  consid- 
erate. And  I remember  the 
pixie  who  loved  boisterous 
pranks  in  drive-ins,  and  I 
think,  “My  girl’s  grown  up!” 


ive  me  a whole  day  to 
write  the  reasons  why  I love 
you,  and  I couldn’t  do  it. 
There’s  your  serious  look 
when  you  scramble  eggs — 
as  if  your  life  depended  on 
it.  And  your  mournful,  help- 
less expression  when  they 
turn  out  wrong.  Your  frown, 
as  you  sit  at  the  kitchen 
table,  struggling  valiantly  to 
check  a pile  of  grocery  bills 
and  laundry  lists.  Your 
spluttering  and  splashing  in 
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a swimming  pool,  like  a 
carefree  kid.  The  wonder- 
ful performances  you  put 
on  just  for  me,  prancing 
around  our  living  room  in 
bare  feet,  playing  every  part. 

(1. 

I married  an  actress.  How 
else  could  I see  all  of  “Mar- 
jorie Morningstar”  and 
“Kings  Go  Forth”  without 
even  going  to  the  movies? 
But  seriously,  I wouldn’t 
care  if  you  were  just  Little 
Mrs.  Homebody.  Because 
I’ve  learned  one  very  im- 
portant thing:  Through  the 
eyes  of  love,  any  woman  is 
beautiful.  For  it  is  love 
that  makes  a woman  glow 
and  grow.  And  the  sight  of 
it  is  lovelier  than  anything 
else  on  earth.  To  you,  I 
make  this  silent  vow:  To 
keep  that  loveliness  in  your 
life,  always.  To  cherish  you, 
and  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
you,  and  grow  with  you 
through  the  years.  So  that, 
when  autumn  comes  for  us, 
we  will  keep  the  warmth  and 
glory  of  this  summertime. 

V 
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PHOTOPLAY’S  YEARBOOK— CLASS  OF  ’58! 


44 most  likely  to  succeed 99 


/^oraes  the  joyful  month  of  June  and  things  suddenly 
^ burst  into  a happy  frenzy  of  activity.  Graduation, 
parties,  dances,  new  jobs,  vacations,  showers,  weddings — - 
enough'  to  leave  you  breathless  for  the  whole  summer! 
If  you’re  in  school,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events  before 
vacation  is  the  appearance  of  your  yearbook. 

This  year,  we  decided  to  publish  a yearbook,  too,  to 


bring  back  for  you  the  new  faces  and  personalities  of  the 
past  year.  They’ve  made  a big  impression  in  movies,  TV 
and  on  records  and  are  now  ready  to  graduate  to  the  next 
niche  of  their  careers.  Here  are  the  faces  we  (and  you, 
by  your  letters)  have  chosen  “Most  Likely  to  Succeed.” 

What  do  you  think  it  takes  to  succeed?  Have  fun,  and 
fill  in  our  Senior  Poll  after  ( Continued  on  page  84) 
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THE  SENIOR  POLL 


Who  wins  your  vote  for  the  star  senior  poll? 


GIRL 


BEST  LOOKING  ’ 

? 

BEST  DRESSED  ] 

? 

BEST  DANCERS  y 

? 

WITTIEST  ? 

* 

BEST  ATHLETES  * 

? 

LONE  WOLVES  ? 

? 

BEST  MIXERS  \ 

? 

MOST  POPULAR  ? 

? 

PEPPIEST  ? 

? 

BEST  ACTORS/  ? 

SINGERS  ? 

BRAINIEST  * 

? 

? 

SHIEST  ? 

? 

???????????????-?????????????? 
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Fill  in  your  ehoiees!  ? 

? 

BOY  ; 
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MOLLY 

BEE 

Born  Aug.  18,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Cute  gal  who  loves  casual 
life — riding,  Levis,  hay  rides, 
guitars — most  of  all,  singing. 
Admits  other  interests  flighty 


YVOME 

CRAIG 

Born  May  16,  Taylor ville.  III. 
Shy -impulsive;  graceful ; loves 
strenuous  exercise,  lots  of 
food ; prefers  casual  clothes, 
sewing;  aspiring  ballerina 


ROBERT 

EVANS 

Born  June  29,  New  York  City. 
Boyish  charm  with  a provoca- 
tive grin;  ex-DJ;  likes  home- 
cooked  steaks,  “feminine,”  shy 
girls,  soft  music,  hard  tennis 


DOLORES 

HART 

Born  Oct.  20,  Chicago,  III. 
Sweet;  ready  to  please; 
thoughtful;  grownup;  neat 
dresser;  quiet-extrovert ; 
promising  actress;  religious 


DEMIS 

HOPPER 

Born  May  17,  Dodge  City, 
Kans.  Often  moody,  shuts  him- 
self up  days  painting,  reading; 
opinionated;  likes  New  York, 
quiet  girls;  big  popcorn  eater 


ROBERT 

TVERS 

Born  Dec.  11,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Confesses  once  moody  and 
lonely,  now  friendlier,  lacks 
inhibitions;  good  athlete; 
teased  for  being  “ hand-talker ” 


BARRY 

COE 

Born  Nov.  26,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Lives  alone  but  doesn’t 
like  it.  Hi-fi-bug,  gadgeteer, 
sports  and  health-food  addict, 
camera  fiend  and  philosopher 


SANDRA 

DEE 

Born  April  23,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Chatter-box  with  brains;  smart 
dresser;  self-critical,  worry 
wart;  loner;  shy  with  boys; 
witty  with  girls;  cuddly 


CONNIE 

FRANCIS 

Born  Dec.  12,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Tiny  and  bright;  NYU  schol- 
arship winner;  likes  cha  cha, 
salami  sandwiches  in  a.m., 
hit  disc,  “Who’s  Sorry  Noiv?” 


EARL 

HOLLIMAN 

Born  Sept.  11,  Delhi,  La. 
Known  for  comic  antics,  tall, 
long-legged  Earl’s  always  good 
for  a laugh.  Roles  from  killers 
to  cowboys.  Good  mixer,  date 


WILL 

HUTCHINS 

Born  May  5,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Stranger-shy  but  chatty  about 
acting,  boxing.  Dixieland;  droll 
humorist;  plays  dating  field, 
dislikes  sophisticated  “dames” 


YVONNE 

LIME 

Born  April  14,  Glendale,  Calif. 
Bubbly  as  champagne;  open, 
honest.  Collects  records,  stray 
animals.  Church  worker,  rid- 
ing-singing-dance lesson-taker 


( Continued, ) 

CAROL 

LYNLEY 

Born  Feb.  13,  New  York,  N . Y . 
Mo  del -turned -star;  natural 
goldilocks;  weight  worrier; 
flip  date  bait;  home  sewer; 
likes  straw  hats,  blue  anything 


RICK 

NELSON 

Born  May  8,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
Teens’  delight;  quiet,  poised; 
loves  his  guitar,  sneakers,  cars, 
hamburgers,  rock  ’ n roll,  but 
not  vegetables,  word  teenager 


SUSAN 

OLIVER 

Born  Feb.  13,  New  York,  N . Y. 
Outgoing  green-eyed  blond, 
socially  at-ease  anywhere; 
likes  parties,  people,  poetry, 
talking;  dislikes  nightclubs 


TONY 

PERKINS 

Born  April  4,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sensitive,  shy-dynamic ; boyish 
intellectual;  music,  book,  dog, 
outdoor  lover;  prefers  sneak- 
ers, casual  dress,  living  alone 


VENETIA 

STEVENSON 

Born  March  10,  London,  Eng- 
land. Quiet  with  men,  chatty 
with  girls,  popular  with  both. 
Heart  belongs  to  Battlin’  Bim, 
her  horse.  Digs  psych,  sewing 


NATALIE 

TRUNDY 

Born  Aug.  5,  Boston,  Mass. 
Freckle-faced  beauty,  bubbling 
personality ; outdoor  girl 
( swimming,  boating,  riding, 
tennis  ) ; record  and  book  worm 


JAMES 

MacARTHUR 

Born  Dec.  7,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 
To  know  Jim  is  to  like  him. 
Unspoiled,  with  a terrific  sense 
of  humor,  he’s  on  cloud  eight 
when  acting  and/or  traveling 


LESLIE 

NIELSEN 

Born  Feb.  11,  Regina,  Canada. 
Six-feet-two  with  eyes  of  blue ; 
strong,  silent  type;  athletic, 
artistic,  music  lover;  expert 
chef  and  avid  reader  on  art 


LUANA 

PATTEN 

Born  July  6,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Wary  of  strangers  but  warm 
with  friends.  Digs  water  and 
snow  skiing,  cooking,  sewing, 
listening  to  be-bop  the  most 


INGER 

STEVENS 

Born  Oct.  18,  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  Great  talker,  from 
philosophy  to  flying  saucers; 
subtle  humorist;  prefers  older 
men,  “brains,”  independence 


DEAN 

STOCKWELL 

Born  March  5,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif.  Serious  worker,  actor, 
thinker;  dark,  quiet  type; 
loner;  music  and  book  lover; 
prefers  to  dress  casually 


PAT 

WAYNE 

Born  July  15,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  A great  chess  player,  the 
family  calls  him  “The  Brain.” 
Quiet,  soft-spoken;  football, 
baseball,  swimming  whiz 
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the 

honeymoon 
is  over 


“Who  am  I to  talk  about  marriage?”  Paul  Newman  bris- 
tled. “No,  I’m  not  your  man.  Anyway,  I refuse  to  talk  about 
my  marriage  for  what  I consider  a very  good  reason.  I have 
hurt  my  first  wife  enough  already.  I don’t  want  to  hurt  her  any 
more!”  And  with  this  resounding  blast,  Paul  brought  down 
his  own  iron  curtain  around  the  Woodward-Newman  merger. 
Nobody  could  blame  him.  At  the  former  Newman  home  in 
Long  Island,  his  ex-wife,  Jackie,  is  tackling  the  double  task  of 
rebuilding  her  own  life  and  raising  the  three  Newman  chil- 
dren— Scott,  seven,  Susan,  five,  and  Stephanie,  three.  Paul’s 
stand  was  the  right  thing,  the  gentlemanly  thing  to  do. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Newman’s  good  intentions,  his  present 
wife,  Joanne  Woodward,  walked  off  with  an  Academy  Award 
for  her  performance  in  “Three  Faces  of  Eve.”  And  on  top  of 
that,  he  and  Joanne  scored  a joint  triumph  in  20th’s  “The 
Long,  Hot  Summer.”  All  of  which  has  created  a public  con- 
sumed with  curiosity  about  the  couple,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  And  fortunately  for  that  public,  a number  of  peepholes 
have  developed  in  the  Newman  iron  curtain — a good  many  of 
them  made,  unwittingly,  by  Joanne  and  Paul  themselves. 
Enough  of  them  to  form  a fascinating  picture  of  what  hap- 
pens when  two  handsome  newlyweds,  showered  with  fame 
and  fortune,  come  down  off  Cloud  Nine  with  a thud  when 
they  realize  the  honeymoon  is  over. 

'When  Joanne  was  a little  girl  in  Georgia,  she  says,  “I  was 
a great,  fat  hulk  of  a thing.  I was  so  self-conscious  about  it, 
I couldn’t  even  speak  to  boys.  So  I’d  sit  in  my  room,  gorging 
with  fudge,  and  taking  refuge  in  two  dreams.  [Continued) 


by  ALEX  JOYCE 
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( Continued ) 

In  one,  I was  a beautiful  actress  in  a dazzling  gown,  sweeping 
up  to  the  stage  with  applause  ringing  in  my  ears,  to  be 
presented  with  the  Academy  Award.  In  the  other,  I met  a hand- 
some man  who  fell  madly  in  love  with  me,  and  we  were  married.” 

The  odds  against  either  of  those  dreams,  let  alone  both,  com- 
ing true  were  so  overwhelming  that  when  it  actually  happened. 
Joanne  still  couldn’t  quite  believe  it. 

Almost  up  to  the  day  when,  trembling  in  her  new  beige  chiffon 
with  matching  gloves,  she  sped  to  Las  Vegas  to  meet  and  marry 
Paul  Newman,  it  was  a dream  that  she  had  fought  against,  and 
never  dared  to  hope  would  become  reality.  ( Continued  on  page  71) 


be  mad. 


have  fun , 
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Wear  your  favorite  star’s 
autograph,  hand  and  footprints 

on  your  beach  clothes!  Make  your  ow* 
Grauman’s  Chinese  Theatre  Col- 
lection with  our  Free  patterns! 

join  Hollywood’s 


“Is  sewing  my  handprint  on  your  towel  as 
easy  as  it  looks?”  “No,  Sal.  It’s  easier!” 
DESIGNS  SEWED  ON  A NECCHI  SUPERNOVA 


newest. jad  1 
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Jt’s  the  latest  around  Hollywood,”  Carol  Lynley 

explained  to  us  and  Sal  Mineo.  Carol  had  just 
returned  from  making  her  first  picture,  Walt  Dis- 
ney’s “The  Light  in  the  Forest.”  “All  the  kids  are 
doing  it  . . . sewing  their  favorite  star’s  autograph 
on  summer  beach  togs.”  Pencil  autographs  blur 
and  ink  smears — but  stitches  stay  put  after  laun- 
dering.” 

“Madness,”  teased  Sal. 

“Then  some  of  the  kids  got  the  idea  of  copying 
the  hand  and  footprints  out  at  Grauman’s.  Some  of 
us  who  knew  some  stars  went  one  step  further.  We 
started  to  collect  our  own — -Tab  Hunter’s,  Nick 
Adams’,  Dean  Stockwell’s,  Jimmie  Rodgers’  . . .” 

“Not  mine,”  laughed  Sal,  pretending  to  run. 

“I’m  off  to  Columbia — for  Tubie’s  Monument.’  ” 

( Continued ) 

^ (Opposite  page)  “I’m  mad  for  your  orig- 
inal Mineo  Mural,”  Sal  laughs  as  he  ad- 
mires the  colorful  beach  towel  Carol  Lynley 
decorated  with  his  autograph  and  handprints 

Nick’s  name  for  bathing  suit  topper:  ^ 

“handy  outfit”  because  his  hand’s  on  Carol’s 

hat;  Jimmie  Rodgers’  is  on  her  shortie 

SEE  NICK  IN  WARNERS’  "NO  TIME  FOR  SER- 
GEANTS”; JIMMIE  IN  M-G-M’S  "SNOB  HILL” 
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Hollywood’s  newest  jad! 


(continued) 

“What  girl’s  collection  would  be  complete  with- 
out your  big  feet?”  flipped  Carol.  Sal  laughingly 
agreed  to  give  her  outlines  and  autograph.  She 
showed  him  how  she  stitched  on  his  own  John 
Hancock! 

“How  about  sharing  your  collection  with  our 
readers?”  we  asked.  And,  surprisingly,  Carol  said, 
“Sure.”  They’re  all  yours  for  the  asking.  For  Free! 


Tab  said:  “ Make  a poncho  with 
punch!”  Carol  did  by  decorating  one 
with  Tab’s  own  hand  and 
It’s  my  favorite  mad- fad  fashion. 
Tab  said,  proud  of  his  fashion  idea 


SEE  TAB  IN  WARNERS’  "DAMN 


Dean  Stockwell  says:  “ She’ll  never 
walk  alone.”  Neither  will  you  with 
his  footsteps  following  behind.  CaroVs 
beach  chemise  is  made  from  two  tow- 
els. It’s  so  easy  to  make  and  wear! 


FOR  FREE  PATTERNS 
AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

Which  star’s  feet,  hand  and  auto- 
graph patterns  do  you  want?  Want 
directions  for  making  the  terry  top- 
per, beach  poncho,  beach  chemise? 
And  how  ’bout  instructions  for  mak- 
ing your  own  boyfriend’s  hand,  foot 
and  signature  outlines?  Just  state 
your  choice  of  star  and  other  free 
directions,  and  send  them  plus  a long, 
business  envelope  (stamped  with  at 
least  6<f),  self-addressed  to:  Photo- 
play, Dept.  NE,  205  East  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


or 


don’t  be 
difficult 


i wonderful 


ways 


to  mess-up  a romance 


by 

Carolyn  Jones 
with  an  assist 
from  Nick  Adams 


You  think  Nick  and  I are  kidding  in  the 
pictures  on  these  pages?  Well,  we  were 
— but  if  you’ve  never  been  caught  in 
similar  poses  yourself,  you’re  a rare  female,” 
said  Carolyn  Jones  between  picture  takes. 
“If  you’ve  got  time,  I’ve  lots  of  opinions  on 
how  to  and  how  not  to  treat  the  man  in  your 
life.  Okay? 

“I  believe  in  basics  and,  thank  heavens, 
so  does  my  husband  Aaron  Spelling.  We  feel 
you  have  to  strip  all  the  long-winded  jazz  off 
living  and  come  right  back  to  basics.  But 
please,”  she  added  with  a wave  of  her  hand, 
“don’t  get  the  idea  we  hit  on  a ‘philosophy  of 
love’  right  at  the  start.  We  hated  each  other 
immediately  (possibly  because  when  I met 
him,  I couldn’t  believe  he  was  the  grand  and 
glamorous  drama  teacher  and  director  I’d 
been  hearing  about  and  promptly  intro- 
duced myself  to  the  wrong  man ! ) . Anyway, 
as  you  can  see,  it  wasn’t  love  at  first  sight — 
which  was  lucky,  in  a way,  because  we  dis- 
covered one  an-  ( Continued  on  page  76) 


SHE:  / am  not  finished,  with  my  story,  yet! 

MORAL:  Positively  see  that  he  never  gets  a 
chance  to  talk — that’s  a woman’s  prerogative. 
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HE:  (puffing  his  cigarette)  So  there  I was  on  the 
green  of  the  18th  hole  (puff,  puff ) ready  to  sink 
a putt  when  Johnny  (puff)  says  to  me,  “ Nick  . . .” 

SHE:  Must  you  blow  cigarette  smoke  in  my  face ? 
The  air’s  so  thick,  I think  I’m  going  to  faint! 

MORAL:  Be  sure  he  knows  you  know  all  his 
habits — -and  what’s  more,  that  you  disapprove! 


SHE:  How  can  you  leave  little  old  me  absolutely 
stranded  tonight!  You  know  how  / hate  to  be  alone. 

HE:  But  honey  . . . 

SHE:  Do  you  have  to  go  to  the  fights  with  the  boys? 
Those  mean  old  fights  are  always  taking  you  away! 

HE:  But  honey  . . . 

MORAL:  Go  right  ahead.  Be  the  helpless  female — 
be  a clinging  vine  and  you’ll  soon  have  nothing  to 
cling  to  but  your  scrapbook  and  some  old  memories. 


HE:  / mean,  1 don’t  want  to  burden  you  with  my 
problems,  but  do  you  think  my  agent’s  right — a 
location  trip  to  Outer  Mongolia  might  be  dangerous? 


SHE:  / must  have  been  out  of  my  mind  to  buy  this 
shade  of  lipstick!  Makes  me  look  like  a corpse. 

HE:  If  it  was  August,  I wouldn’t  mind — but  January! 

SHE:  It  looks  pink  but  the  label  says  “Vampire  Red.” 

MORAL:  Never  listen  to  his  troubles,  just  concen- 
trate on  your  own — they’re  more  important  anyway! 


SHE:  What  did  Em  do  when  Sy  hit  the  cop? 


HE:  Come  on,  we’re  an  hour  late  already. 

MORAL:  Don’t  hang  up!  Give  him  the  idea 
he’s  going  to  spend  his  life  with  your  friends. 


HE:  But  honey,  everybody  says  the  “My  Fair  Lady” 
album  is  the  greatest.  I’m  not  the  only  one,  really! 

SHE:  Once  and  for  all — ■/  don’t  like  rock  ’n  roll!! 

MORAL:  Stay  dumb!  Avoid  all  his  interests. 


HE:  Wait’ll  you  hear  the  joke  Bob  Wagner 
told  me  yesterday!  It  all  started  when  . . . 

SHE:  If  you  think  that’s  good,  wait  till  you 
hear  what  Nat  told  me  today!  It  seems  . . . 

MORAL:  Always  top  his  jokes  and  stomp 
on  his  witty  remarks.  Remember — anything 
he  can  do,  you  can  do  better — much  better. 


by  JOHN  GRAYSON 


OUR  LITTLE  HAM 

That  was  what  Alan  Ladd  called  his  son,  David, 
in  fun — until  he  was  faced  with  a big  decision 

\ lan  Ladd  winked  at  his  wife  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  him  and 
looked  poker-faced  out  through  the  wide-opened  glass  doors  to 
the  patio.  A smile  flickered  at  the  corners  of  Sue’s  mouth  but  she 
suppressed  it  and  looked  directly  ahead,  too.  Outside  in  the  bright 
sunlight  the  shrubbery  to  their  right  quivered  and  occasionally  they 
could  see  a bare  foot  moving  behind  it.  The  family  boxer,  Brindy, 
and  three  brown  dachshunds  frisked  at  the  bare  feet,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  strike  head-cocking  poses,  deeply  interested  in  what  went 
on  behind  the  greenery. 

Presently  a tow-headed  boy,  wearing  one  of  his  father’s  coats 
which  swallowed  his  arms  and  legs,  stepped  from  behind  the  bushes, 
walked  gravely  to  the  middle  of  the  “stage”  and  bowed.  Behind  him 
the  family  swimming  pool  shimmered  in  ( Continued  on  page  97) 


This  is  good  acting!  David, 
in  reality,  hasn’t  a qualm 
about  horses,  having  been 
thoroughly  schooled  in  rid- 
ing for  years  at  the  Ladd 
ranch  by  an  expert — Alan. 
Role  as  mute  boy  calls  for 
difficult,  sensitive  work 


Like  father,  like  son.  David  idolizes  Alan,  often 
amuses  him  by  taking  off.  his  acting  roles  to  a T. 
He  won  his  part  in  “The  Prqud  RebeV ’ without  any 
assistance  from  his  dad,  who  didn’t  agree  to  star  in 
the  film  until  he  became  interested  in  the  role  of 
the  father  while  helping  David  rehearse  his  lines! 


I 


■> 


It’s  THE  COUPLE  NEXT  DOOR..  . radio’s  laughable,  loveable,  new  daytime  show. . . a complete 
story  each  weekday,  starring  Peg  Lynch  and  Alan  Bunce,  on  the  CBS  RADIO  NETWORK. 


Him:  I just  thought  I’d  surprise  you . . . 
Her:  Mmm...you  have,  dear! 

Him:  Cute,  huh? 

Her:  Weil,  it’s  certainly. ..  un-usual. 

You  don’t  think  with  all  these  feathers 
it’s  a bit . . . mmm  . . . extreme  for  me? 

Him:  It’s  feathers,  feathers,  featherts 

this  season.  That’s  what  Pierre  said. 

Her:  Pierre?  THE  Pierre?  That’s  the 


most  expensive  hat  shop  in  town! 

Him:  Oh,  so  that’s  what’s  bothering  you. 
Relax,  honey.  I got  it  for  a song. 

Her:  What’s  the  tune? 

Him:  Uh-uh.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  the 
tag  said.  It  said  sixty- five  dollars. 

Her:  SIXTY-FIVE  DOLLARS? 

Him:  Now,  wait — I didn’t  pay  nearly  that- 

Her:  (ECSTATIC)  Sixty-five  dollars . . . 
oh,  darling ...  IT’S  GORGEOUS ! 


THE  HONEYMOON 
IS  OVER 

Continued  from  page  61 

Ever  since  they  met  in  1953,  when  both 
were  struggling  hopefuls  on  Broadway, 
getting  their  first  breaks  as  understudies 
in  “Picnic,”  she  and  Paul  had  been  run- 
ning away  from  each  other.  Subconscious- 
ly, from  their  first  long  talks  that  filled 
the  long,  heavy  hours  while  they  waited 
backstage,  they  knew  that  there  was  a 
strong  attraction  between  them.  But  Paul 
had  a wife  and  children,  and  being  nice, 
decent  people,  they  could  not  take  that 
fact  lightly. 

When  the  play  closed,  there  was  one 
mad  cross-country  chase  after  an- 
other to  escape  from  a force  that  they 
feared  might  become  too  strong  to  handle. 
Joanne  rushed  to  Hollywood,  to  work  in 
TV  shows.  But  no  sooner  was  Paul  signed 
by  Warners  for  “The  Silver  Chalice”  than 
she  rushed  back  to  New  York.  But  the 
inevitable  happened.  Joanne’s  performance 
in  a TV  show  so  impressed  20th  Century- 
Fox  executives  that  they  signed  her  to  a 
contract.  From  then  on,  with  both  working 
in  pictures,  their  paths  were  bound  to 
cross.  Still,  they  tried  to  avoid  each  other 
— until  both  were  cast  by  20th  in  “The 
Long,  Hot  Summer,”  and  they  couldn’t 
help  it. 

By  that  time,  Paul  and  his  wife  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  despite  all 
their  efforts,  there  was  no  way  to  save 
their  marriage,  and  a divorce  was  quietly 
arranged.  Still,  both  he  and  Joanne  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  sure.  When  the  picture 
was  finished,  they  parted  once  more,  Jo- 
anne returning  to  her  apartment  in  New 
York,  Paul  going  to  Mexico.  , 

The  separation  only  proved  to  them 
what,  deep  in  their  hearts,  they  had  known 
all  along — that  they  were  in  love,  they 
would  always  be  in  love,  and  they  might 
as  well  accept  the  inevitable.  So,  on  Jan- 
uary 29th  in  Las  Vegas,  one  of  Joanne’s 
dreams  came  true.  But  no  wonder  that, 
even  as  Paul  slipped  the  platinum-and- 
diamond  wedding — and  engagement — rings 
on  her  finger  and  kissed  her,  she  still 
couldn’t  quite  believe  it. 

And  the  fulfillment  of  her  second  dream 
seemed  just  as  unreal.  She  hadn’t  even 
wanted  to  make  “Three  Faces  of  Eve.” 
She’d  accepted  the  part  without  reading 
the  script,  out  of  desperation  after  seeing 
her  career  languish  through  many  months 
when  the  studio  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  anything  suitable  for  her.  She  didn’t 
look  at  it  until  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Hollywood — and  then,  she  says,  “My  first 
reaction  was  to  jump  right  off  that  train 
and  go  back  to  New  York.  It’s  hard  enough 
to  play  one  leading  role  well — but  three! 
It  was  too  much.  Then  I decided,  ‘I’ll  go 
out  there  and  just  tell  them  I refuse  to  do 
it.’  ” 

Reluctantly,  she  took  the  part  after 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  studio, 
and  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  because  of — one 
discouraging  fact.  “I  wondered  why  they 
asked  an  unknown  like  me  to  play  it,” 
Joanne  says  drily.  “I  found  out  it  was  be- 
cause they  couldn’t  get  anybody  else  they 
wanted.” 

Even  after  she  was  nominated  for  the 
Oscar,  Joanne  couldn’t  believe  she  would 
get  it,  and  stoutly  declared,  “I  don’t  care, 
one  way  or  the  other.”  A thrifty  girl  who 
remembers  the  days  of  struggle  in  New 
York,  when  she  lived  on  $60  a month  (“It 
can  be  done,  but  I don’t  recommend  it”) , 
she  wasn’t  about  to  invest  a lot  of  money 
in  a gown  for  the  occasion.  She  made  her 


own,  fashioning  yards  of  green  satin  into  a 
dress  as  pretty  as  any  “store  bought” 
creation. 

Then,  there  she  was  on  the  night  of 
nights,  sitting  beside  the  man  she  calls 
“my  beautiful  husband,”  watching  them 
open  the  white  envelope,  hearing  her 
name,  walking  to  the  stage  with  applause 
ringing  in  her  ears  to  receive  the  Oscar. 
Dream  No.  2 came  true — for  the  girl  who 
had  tried  so  hard  to  run  away  from  both 
her  dreams. 

“What’s  next,  Joanne?”  asked  a good 
friend  jokingly,  at  the  party  after  the 
awards  ceremony. 

Looking  levelly  with  her  big  green  eyes, 
at  the  man  who  had  questioned  her,  Joanne 
didn’t  hesitate  a moment  in  giving  her 
answer:  “A  baby.” 

The  newlywed  actress  who  gushes,  “I 
want  lots  of  babies”  has  become  a Holly- 
wood cliche.  But  coming  from  Joanne,  it’s 
a different  story.  In  the  first  place,  she 
does  not  indulge  in  Hollywood  cliches. 
She’s  a nonconformist  who  says  exactly 
what  she  thinks,  let  the  sacred  cows  fall 
where  they  may.  “I  know  it  gets  me  into 
a lot  of  hot  water,”  she  admits,  “but  how 
can  I have  any  integrity  if  I can’t  be 
honest?” 

In  the  second  place,  a close  friend, 
actress  Gaby  Rodgers,  confides,  “Joanne 
always  talked  about  wanting  children.” 
And  another  dear  friend,  playwright  Meade 
Roberts,  says,  “Joanne  has  a very  maternal 
nature — to  children,  to  her  friends.  To 
Paul?  Extremely  so.” 

This  being  the  case,  Joanne’s  desire  to 
put  motherhood  first  in  her  future  is  un- 
questionably genuine.  It  also  effectively 
squelches  the  dire  predictions  some  people 
made.  “Of  course,  Paul’s  happy  that  she 
got  the  Oscar,”  they  said.  “But  don’t  be 
surprised  if  it  causes  some  friction  later. 
After  all,  he’s  a good  actor,  too,  and  he 
could  feel  resentful  at  Joanne’s  winning 
before  he  did.” 

Paul,  the  Silent  One,  is  undoubtedly 
laughing  up  his  sleeve  at  this.  When  he 
knows  the  only  role  Joanne  really  wants 
to  play  is  that  of  mother,  family  competi- 
tion is  the  last  thing  he’s  worrying  about. 

But  the  Newmans  do  realize  that  the 
problem  of  two  careers  is  one  they 
have  to  face,  now  that  the  honeymoon 
is  over.  And  they  have  come  to  the  firm 
decision:  “We  will  make  no  more  pictures 
together,”  they  say. 

Their  friend,  Meade  Roberts,  explains, 
“I’m  quite  sure  Joanne  and  Paul  feel  that 
two  people  who  act  together  are  competing 
with  each  other,  and  this  isn’t  good  for  a 
successful  marriage.  Even  in  a picture  or 
play,  where  both  were  shown  to  equal  ad- 
vantage, they  know  that  one  performance 
always  comes  off  better  than  another,  and 
they  don’t  want  that.” 

Would  Joanne  give  up  acting  if  Paul 
wanted  her  to? 

“I  doubt  if  Paul  would  ever  ask  her  to 
give  it  up,”  says  Meade.  “But  if  it  were 
really  jeopardizing  their  marriage,  she 
wouldn’t  hesitate  a minute.  Marriage  to 
Paul  means  more  to  her  than  a career. 
She’s  madly  in  love  with  him.  She  abso- 
lutely adores  him.” 

But  what  about  Joanne,  who  a short 
time  ago  confided  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view to  Photoplay  that  she  really  didn’t 
want  to  be  an  actress,  because  acting  had 
only  been  a means  of  solving  her  child- 
hood problems,  and  what  she  really  wanted 
was  to  become  a child  psychologist? 

“I  don’t  doubt  that  Joanne  was  sincere,” 
says  Meade  thoughtfully.  “She’s  no  scatter- 
brain. In  fact,  Joanne  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  I know.  Not  because 
she’s  my  friend  and  I like  her,  but  be- 
cause she  really  is.  But  I can’t  see  her 
giving  up  the  business  entirely,  because 


she  has  an  artistic  impulse  that  must  be 
expressed.” 

Paul  undoubtedly  goes  along  with  this. 
He’s  a great  one  for  free  artistic  expression, 
and  both  he  and  Joanne  have  made  it 
evident  that  they  want  more  of  the  same  in 
the  future.  They’ve  made  it  no  secret  that 
they  are  chafing  under  the  bonds  of  their 
studio  contracts,  and  want  out,  regardless 
of  the  financial  security  those  contracts 
have  provided,  and  still  provide.  “I  realize 
things  like  money  and  fame  have  their 
place,”  Paul  maintains,  “but  there  are 
other  things  more  important.” 

As  soon  as  Paul  finishes  “Cat  on  a Hot 
Tin  Roof”  at  M-G-M,  they  plan  to  shake 
the  dust  of  Hollywood  from  their  feet  and 
return  to  their  true  love,  New  York.  They 
hope  to  find  suitable  plays — separate  plays 
—to  star  in  this  fall. 

They’ve  kept  an  apartment  in  New  York, 
but,  Joanne  says,  “We’re  going  to  look  for 
a nice,  big  apartment,  with  lots  of  bed- 
rooms, in  a quiet  section.  It  has  to  be  near 
a park,  because  we  want  four  children!” 

Anyone  who  has  seen  Paul  with  the 
children  of  his  former  marriage  realizes 
that  his  feeling  for  little  ones  is  just  as 
strong  as  Joanne’s.  He  lavishes  attention 
and  tenderness  on  Stephanie,  Susan  and 
Scotty — named  for  his  idol,  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald— and  he  and  Joanne  can  hardly 
wait  until  the  children  come  to  Hollywood 
to  visit  them  this  summer. 

With  the  two  big  questions  of  children 
and  careers  hurdled,  any  other  problems 
they  have  in  adjusting  to  married  life  will 
be  very  minor.  As  inconsequential  as  the 
incident  of  Joanne  and  the  hats. 

“I  don’t  think  Paul  had  ever  seen  me  in 
a hat,”  Joanne  says,  “but  when  we  were 
going  on  our  honeymoon  trip  to  London, 

I thought  I ought  to  get  some,  so  I went  out 
and  bought  three.  Well,  when  I got  home 
and  put  on  the  first  one  for  Paul,  he 
howled.  So  I put  on  the  second  one — and 
he  went  into  hysterics.  By  the  time  I got 
to  the  third  one,  he  was  holding  his  sides, 
rolling  on  the  floor!  But,”  she  adds  with  a 
wicked  grin,  “I  wore  them  anyway!” 

Actually,  they  have  so  much  in  common 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  see  how  this 
marriage  could  go  wrong.  Says  Meade 
Roberts,  “They’re  basically  homebodies. 
They’re  both  terribly  interested  in  the 
theater.  They  have  mutual  interests  in 
books  and  music.  Paul  loves  horses,  and 
Joanne  now  does,  too.  But,  like  any  two 
people  in  love,  it’s  an  emotional  thing. 
Joanne  is  very  emotional.  Paul  isn’t.  He 
has  to  lean  on  somebody.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paul  has  a rare  magnetic  quality  that 
draws  people  to  him.  Not  that  Joanne 
hasn’t,  but  she  loves  this  quality.” 

It  is  this  strong,  emotional,  outgoing 
quality  in  Joanne  that  may  prove  to  be  the 
marriage’s  strongest  bond.  The  same  way 
she  brings  home  small,  helpless  puppies, 
the  same  way  she  has  always  been  the 
understanding  link  that  made  relationships 
with  her  own  divorced  parents  smooth,  so 
she  can  step  in  to  ease  the  hurts  of  Paul’s 
broken  marriage  and  heal  his  wounds. 

Both  she  and  Paul  have  turned  to  anal- 
ysis to  help  them,  and  they  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  it  has.  They  feel  that  they  have 
gained  a maturity  and  an  insight  into 
themselves  they  didn’t  have  before. 

“I  know  now,”  Joanne  says,  “that  all  my 
big  mistakes  were  of  my  own  making.  The 
wonderful  things  just  happened.” 

She  confesses  that  she’s  made  a lot  of 
high-sounding  statements  about  marriage, 
which,  in  the  light  of  experience,  are  sub- 
ject to  change.  There’s  one  point,  however, 
on  which  she  and  Paul  stand  firm:  They 
believe  that  when  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
that’s  good.  Because  for  them,  it  isn’t  an  P 
end,  but  a beginning.  The  End 

joanne’s  in  20th’s  “the  best  of  everything.” 
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Paris,  France 
April  7,  1958 

Bonjour,  mesdames  and  messieurs! 

This  is  just  a quick  note  to  tell  you 
about  Shirl's  and  my  European  adven- 
ture that's  nearly  over  and  almost 
didn't  happen!  It  began  one  short  week 
ago  in  our  living  room. 

"But  Pat,  " moaned  Shirley,  "what  will 
happen  to  the  girls  if  I leave?" 

"It's  not  like  you're  being  deported 
from  the  country  forever,"  I kept  re- 
assuring her.  "It's  just  a little  old 
weekend  in  London  and  Paris."  I men- 
tioned the  two  appearances  I had  to 
make — at  the  Trocadero  and  the  Palla- 
dium TV  show  in  London — and  how  it 
would  be  a terrific  time  for  us,  a real 
second  honeymoon.  She  was  very  sweet 
about  it,  but  no  dice. 

Well,  we  argued  back  and  forth  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  and  things  really 
came  to  a head  with  the  stubborn  Boones 
Thursday  when  I hit  home  wearing  the 
natty  houndstooth  Inverness  cape  I'd 
just  bought  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

"Where's  Doctor  Watson?"  Shirl 
p giggled. 
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That  riled  me.  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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ARE  YOU 
THE  GIRL  . . . ? 

Continued  from  page  43 

people  who  are  honest  and  I can’t  stand 
phonies  ...  I like  fried  pork  chops  and 
creamed  corn  and  ice  cream  sundaes  at 
Wil  Wright’s  . . . and  I hate  turnips.  I 
don’t  like  weight-lifting,  but  I do  it  (it’s 
good  for  me). 

There  are  a few  things  I could  improve 
on,  like  learning  to  temper  my  words 
with  tact,  but  there’d  be  no  point  in  fooling 
you.  After  marriage,  I’m  likely  to  wind  up 
being  the  same  person  I was  before  we’d 
met.  I don’t  think  I’m  likely  to  change 
much.  I don’t  change  my  mind  quickly. 

I kind  of  think  things  through  and  sleep 
on  them.  It  takes  me  a long  time  to  make 
up  my  mind,  but  when  I do,  it  stays  made 
up. 

Even  way  back  in  high  school  I had  the 
feeling  I wanted  to  be  a producer- 
director.  It’s  something  a corner  of  my 
mind  still  wants,  but  right  now  99.9  per 
cent  of  my  attention  is  devoted  to  acting, 
and  that’s  what  I’ll  stick  to  until  I get  the 
chance  to  branch  out.  But  the  point  is:  It’s 
all  still  there,  way  back  in  a corner  of  my 
mind.  I got  my  first  chance  to  act  at  Occi- 
dental College,  which  I got  to  by  design, 
and  not  accidentally  (pardon  the  pun!).  I 
was  pledging  for  a fraternity,  and  one  of 
my  duties,  in  order  to  be  voted  into  it,  was 
to  act  as  a murderer  in  a play  written  by 
one  of  my  fraternity  brothers.  I’ve  always 
said  that  “In  the  play,  I murdered  two 
actors,  and  every  line  I had  to  speak.” 
Nevertheless,  from  there  on  in,  I knew  I 
had  to  be  an  actor.  Before  I was  graduated, 

I was  elected  President  of  the  Dramatic 
Society. 

I like  people  and  like  to  have  them 
around.  People  like  the  Bob  Stacks  and 
Rory  Calhouns  and  Rock  Hudson.  Spend- 
ing an  evening  with  them,  is,  I think,  the 
best  possible  way  to  spend  an  evening. 
How  about  you? 

My  first  big  picture  was  made  in  Bom- 
bay, India.  (My  leading  lady  was  Ursula 
Thiess,  who  is  now  Robert  Taylor’s  lead- 
ing lady  in  real  life.)  I did  “Memory  of 
Love,”  in  Sweden,  and  then  “Carnival 
Story,”  with  Anne  Baxter,  which  was 
filmed  in  Munich.  So  you  see  I covered  a 
lot  of  mileage  before  I ever  got  my  first  real 
Hollywood  movie  break.  But  after  that 
offers  came  fast  and  furiously. 

Doing  all  that  location -hopping  taught 
me  to  appreciate  travel,  and  I enjoy 
making  pictures  abroad.  When  Universal- 
International  and  I came  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways  last  winter,  I took  assignments 
in  London  and  Italy  to  make  two  pictures. 
I’m  in  Italy  now,  where  (after  hours)  I’m 
pecking  out  this  story  on  a typewriter. 

Being  a star  has  brought  me  lots  of 
good  things.  For  one,  it’s  given  me  a 
beautiful  home  in  Sherman  Oaks.  It’s  a 
hilltop  place  that  you  have  to  be  a cork- 
screw-turn  driver  to  be  able  to  get  to  and 
I do  my  own  cooking  and  cleaning — but 
not  because  I like  it  best  that  way.  It 
would  be  fun  to  come  home  evenings  to 
someone  who  was  waiting  there  for  me, 
with  a fire  going  in  the  fireplace  and 
dinner  waiting  on  the  table.  I could  get 
used  to  that  very  easily. 

I think  you  would  like  my  house.  It’s 
a place  where  we  can  hoe  the  garden  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  cool  off  with  a 
swim  in  my  pool  whenever  we’ve  a mind 
to.  It  also  has  (I’m  sorry!)  a bedroom 
that’s  the  messiest  place  in  the  house. 
That’s  where  I have  a desk  set  up  where 
I answer  my  fan  mail  personally  and  set 


aside  those  letters  which  are  sent  out  by 
my  secretary.  That  room  always  looks  as 
though  it’s  in  the  process  of  being  papered 
with  postage  stamps. 

But  the  house  has  a lovely  kitchen,  all 
neat  and  efficient.  I recognize  that  all 
it  needs  is  a cheerful  you  in  it,  wearing 
a fluffy  white  organdy  apron.  (I’m  partial 
to  frilly  aprons,  no  matter  how  impractical 
they  are.)  Very  often  I’ll  take  a couple  of 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  from  home,  so 
I can  run  through  my  paces  at  rehearsal 
and  not  waste  time.  (Hope  you  like  making 
peanut  butter  sandwiches.)  You  see,  I 
like  my  work  and  I get  keyed-up  when 
I’m  working.  At  a TV  rehearsal,  for  in- 
stance, I’m  nervous  as  heck  about  whether 
I’ll  be  able  to  make  my  costume  changes 
on  time;  whether  I’ll  be  at  the  spot  marked 
“X”  when  the  camera  shifts  to  there; 
whether  I’ll  be  there  for  the  longshots 
when  the  longshots  are  in  order,  and  for 
the  closeups  when  the  closeups  are  needed. 
When  I come  home  at  night,  maybe  I’d 
like  to  spend  an  hour  talking  with  you 
about  me,  but  I’d  hope  you’d  be  interested 
— and  I’d  love  you  for  being  interested. 

I’ll  have  to  be  honest.  Stardom  hasn’t 
given  me  a sense  of  financial  security  by 
any  means.  Right  now  I’m  free-lancing, 
which  means  that  I take  a job  when  I 
like  it,  and  when  the  picture  appeals  to 
me.  It  gives  me  a lot  of  personal  freedom, 
and  a sense  of  being  my  own  man,  but  it 
isn’t  exactly  the  most  secure  life  in  the 
world  for  an  actor.  And  financial  security 
is  what  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  offer  my  wife 
— if  I had  one.  All  of  which  brings  me 
back  to  the  subject  of  love. 

A while  back,  the  jukeboxes  explained 
to  us  that  love  and  marriage  went  together 
like  a horse  and  carriage.  They  do?  Does 
that  mean  like  two  objects,  one  living  and 
the  other  inanimate,  harnessed  together 
for  the  purpose  of  going  some  place?  That 
can’t  be  right.  And  is  it  really  true  that 
you  can’t  have  one  without  the  other?  I 
doubt  it,  judging  from  the  way  so  many 
people  act  in  real  life. 

Now  wait  a minute — don’t  get  me  wrong, 
I’m  not  making  fun  of  marriage.  And  I’m 
not  making  fun  of  religion  or  of  anyone’s 
church.  But  I am  making  fun  of  the  jerks 
(a  word,  by  the  way,  one  can’t  use  on 
film— I wonder  why,  since  it’s  so  descrip- 
tive) who  are  phony  enough  to  say  they 
believe  in  a set  of  values  and  then  every 
day  prove  by  their  actions  that  they  don’t. 

What  I mean  is  that  a lot  of  people  use 
the  word  “love”  when  they’re  only  talking 
about  “sex,”  and  that’s  what  I object  to. 
Love  should  imply  a lot  more  than  just 
sex  drive. 

You  don’t  just  “fall  in  love  with”  or 
“fall  for”  someone  and  then  start  talking 
about  getting  married — not  unless  you’re 
merely  thinking  of  what  is  only  one  part 
of  the  relationship.  For  sex  is  about  as 
much  related  to  love — to  real  love— as 
beets  are  to  horseradish.  It’s  part  of  it, 
all  right,  but  it  takes  on  a completely 
different  character. 

To  me,  the  main  component  of  love  is 
giving.  No,  I don’t  mean  “giving  up” 
or  “being  deprived  of”  or  “sacrificing” 
something.  I mean  that  two  people  are 
giving  of  their  joy,  their  understanding, 
knowledge,  interest,  humor  and  sadness, 
all  the  qualities  that  are  alive  in  them — 
the  qualities  which  set  them  apart  from 
that  dumb  animal  hitched  to  the  cart  we 
were  talking  about  a while  back. 

I don’t  claim  these  thoughts  to  be  orig- 
inal. People  far  wiser  and  more  experi- 
enced than  I have  written  books  about  it. 
Dr.  Erich  Fromm  wrote  “The  Art  of  Lov- 
ing,” and  I think  it  can  clarify  the  subject 
for  all  of  us.  It  costs  only  three  dollars 
but  to  me  it  was  worth  a million — for  it 


put  into  words  all  the  things  I’d  been 
thinking  about  for  years. 

I do  think  about  things,  and  you’d  have 
to  put  up  with  some  very  definite  views, 
if  you  were  my  girl.  Because  I love  to 
argue,  as  you’d  soon  find  out.  If  you’d  hear 
some  loud  grumblings  from  the  end  of  a 
dinner  table,  chances  are  it’d  be  your 
George,  embroiled  in  a “discussion.”  It 
might  be  about  CinemaScope  or  miscon- 
ceptions about  love  or  about  the  fact  that 
I hate  people  who  sit  around  moaning, 
“There’ll  never  be  another  Jimmy  Dean.” 
If  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  that  around 
me,  you  might  as  well  know  my  answer 
will  be  a rather  heated,  “That’s  right, 
there  will  never  be  another  Jimmy  Dean — 
just  as  there  will  never  be  another  Carole 
Lombard,  another  Jean  Harlow,  a Clark 
Gable,  a Marlon  Brando  or  a Marilyn 
Monroe — but  why  weep?  There  are  still 
lots  of  fresh  faces  with  real  talent — new- 
comers who  aren’t  trying  to  be  carbon 
copies.  I know  they  exist.”  I might  not 
convince  anyone,  but  I do  believe  in  having 
my  say  . . . and  I’d  like  you  to  put  up  with 
it! 

I’m  a movie  fan  myself,  and  I hope  you’ll 
like  the  movies,  too.  It’d  be  fun  to  go 
together.  But  maybe,  I hope,  once  in  a 
while,  you  wouldn’t  mind  leaving  before 
the  end  of  a picture  if  it’s  CinemaScope 
because  I can’t  stand  CinemaScope — or  at 
least,  pictures  which  have  nothing  to  offer 
aside  from  a wide  screen.  I think  I’m  fed 
up  with  being  sold  a bunch  of  mechanical 
processes  which  spread  the  picture  far 
and  wide  across  the  screen.  I think  I’d 
rather  be  sold  a batch  of  good  pictures.  For 
what  makes  a picture  good  isn’t  Cinema- 
Scope or  stereophonic  sound  or  Vista- 
Vision  or  Todd  A-O.  A good  picture  starts 
with  good  writers,  a good  producer,  a 
talented  director,  and  competent  actors. 
If  you  have  that,  then  CinemaScope  can 
help  make  it  even  better — but  no  picture 
ought  to  be  asked  to  stand  on  Cinema- 
Scope alone.  (I  told  you  I’d  be  opinion- 
ated!) 

Another  thing:  I don’t  think  pictures 
should  be  made  “for  everybody,”  for  I 
think  we’ve  learned  the  lesson  that  when 
pictures  try  to  please  everyone,  they 
wind  up  not  pleasing  anyone.  Different 
pictures  can  and  should  be  made  to  have 
different  kinds  of  appeal.  The  only  thing 
they  need  have  in  common  is  the  striving 
for  quality.  And  you  get  “quality”  from 
the  talent  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a 
picture. 

Speaking  of  talent,  I was  recently  one  of 
the  judges  in  a nation-wide  talent 
search.  The  four  finalists,  all  of  whom 
were  eighteen  or  under,  were  excellent: 
full  of  natural  talent,  original  in  their 
approach  to  acting,  each  one  a distinct 
personality  and  no  one  pretending  to  be 
someone  else.  It  was  clear  that  they  hadn’t 
wasted  their  time  perfecting  another  actor’s 
mannerisms  or  patterns  of  speech.  They’d 
spent  their  energies  on  something  worth- 
while and  important:  developing  them- 
selves as  individuals. 

That’s  something  I’m  a “bug”  on.  I don’t 
think  that  many  of  us  take  the  chance  to 
develop  as  individuals.  TV,  movies  and  all 
of  our  means  of  mass  communications 
seem  intent  on  getting  us  to  dress  a 
certain  way,  live  a certain  way  and  act  a 
certain  way.  We’re  developing  into  a coun- 
try where  “conforming”  is  the  thing  to  do. 
And  I think  it  will  hurt  us  as  a nation. 
To  make  a point,  (people  call  me  a 
“quote”),  I’d  like  to  quote  Cameron  Haw- 
ley on  what  his  grandmother  said  in 
describing  how  the  world  had  changed. 
I think  it  will  bring  home  what  I mean  to 
say: 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  one  (change)  I most 
regret.  There  used  to  be  so  many  men 


who  stood  out  as  individuals.  Now 
there  are  so  few.  More  and  more, 
all  the  time,  it  seems,  men  are  yielding 
to  some  terrible  compulsion  to  con- 
form, to  think  alike  and  talk  alike — 
yes,  even  to  look  alike. 

“In  those  (older)  days  you  could 
recognize  any  man  who  was  worth 
knowing  as  far  away  as  you  could  see 
him  or  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Believe  me,  no  one  ever  mistook  your 
grandfather  for  someone  else.  He  was 
always  his  own  man,  thinking  with  his 
own  mind,  standing  on  his  own  feet. 
He  knew  that  a man  finds  happiness 
only  by  walking  his  own  path  across 
the  earth.” 

This  makes  sense  to  me — except  for, 
perhaps,  that  last  sentence.  It  would 
be  nice,  I think,  to  have  a pleasant 
companion  while  you  were  “walking  your 
own  path  across  the  earth.” 

When  I find  the  right  girl,  I hope  she’ll 
respect  the  fact  that  I have  my  own  ideas 
on  a good  many  subjects,  and  that  I like  to 
express  them.  I hope  she’ll  have  them  too, 
and  that  she’ll  want  to  share  them  with  me. 

For  instance,  if  you  were  my  girl,  I’d 
like  you  to  read  some  of  the  authors  I’ve 
read:  Philip  Wylie,  Erich  Fromm,  Vance 
Packard.  And  to  be  able  to  think  things 
through,  and  decide  whether  you  agree 
with  what  you  read,  or  whether  you  don’t. 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  have  someone  to 
share  and  argue  a book  through  with.  My 
girl,  I cross  my  fingers,  would  be  that 
kind  of  person. 

My  ideal  girl  would  like  to  think  things 
through  and  decide  what,  in  her  opinion, 
made  sense.  And  if  she  happened  to  agree 
with  me — why  so  much  the  better.  I’d  get 
a kick  out  of  that.  But  whether  we  agreed 
or  not,  I’d  know  that  she’d  come  to  her 
own  conclusion,  just  as  I had,  and  that  she 
wasn’t  just  trying  to  say  “Me-too”  just  to 
please  me.  We’d  both  be  individuals. 

If  you  were  my  dream  girl,  you’d  have 
a sense  of  humor.  You’d  have  the  ability 
to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
when  something  went  wrong,  you’d  be  able 
to  laugh  your  way  out  of  trouble.  I don’t 
mean  you’d  have  to  be  a joke-teller  or 
life-of-the-party.  Nope — because  I’m  not. 
I’d  just  like  to  know  you’re  getting  fun 
out  of  life. 

I’m  no  great  shakes,  no  Apollo,  so  if 
you  were  my  girl,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  be 
a beauty  to  look  at  (you’d  be  sweet  and 
neat  and  good  to  look  at:  something  like 
Ingrid  Goude),  but  I would  know  that  if 
you  were  all  these  things,  you’d  be  beauti- 
ful within. 

If  you  were  my  girl,  you’d  be  an  individ- 
ual, and  what  I’d  love  about  you  would  be 
the  very  things  which  set  you  apart  from 
every  other  girl.  And  you’d  like  those 
things  about  me  which  make  me  different 
from  every  other  man:  those  things  which 
make  me  George  Nader. 

It  wouldn’t  matter  to  me  whether  you 
were  older  than  I am,  or  a lot,  lot  younger 
than  I.  What  would  matter  to  me  is  that 
you’d  want  to  understand  things,  and 
would  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  around  you.  My  girl  will  be 
interesting  because  she  is  interested. 

We’ll  have  things  we’ll  want  to  share: 
like  walking  in  the  rain,  and  Irish  stew, 
and  building  a fire  in  the  fireplace  and 
sitting  around  it  and  talking  till  the  shad- 
ows lengthen  and  the  firelight  flickers. 
We’ll  like  books  and  music,  and  ideas  and 
art.  But  most  of  all,  we’ll  like  each  other. 
For  when  you  like  the  person  you  respect 
and  love — well,  then  you’ve  got  something 
that  dreams  are  made  of.  That’s  true  love, 
and  if  you  feel  as  I do  about  some  of  the 
things  I’ve  talked  about,  you’d  be  more 
than  just  my  girl — you’d  be  my  wife. 

The  End 
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other’s  faults  at  the  beginning — before  we 
saw  the  virtues.  But  one  thing  I think  I 
always  knew — if  the  male  isn’t  the  strong- 
er, it’s  the  female’s  fault!” 
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She  tucked  her  feet  under  her,  “Sitting 
Bull”  fashion  and  went  on.  “You  know, 
we  females  have  mixed  up  the  right  to 
vote  with  the  demand  that,  if  wifey  works, 
her  husband  should  be  glad  to  do  the  dish- 
es and  clean  the  birdcage  while  she  flops 
in  the  living  room  and  watches  TV.  This 
kind  of  attitude  does  not  lead  to  keeping 
the  male  strong. 

“Which  brings  me  to  one  of  the  ways 
women  strip  that  male  ego.  Working.  When 
I was  at  Amarillo  High,  I had  a disc- 
jockey  show  on  radio.  It  was  corny,  but  I 
earned  some  money.  Most  girls  today,  in 
the  summer,  or  after  school  earn  money. 
To  me,  that  taste  of  money  gave  me  a feel- 
ing of  independence  and  security  within 
myself.  By  the  time  we  marry  we’re  in 
one  of  two  boats.  Either  we  want  to  quit 
working  or  we  have  made  a career  and 
want  to  keep  on  working  for  economic 
reasons  and  to  fulfill  ourselves.  Now  the 
catch.  How  do  we  think  about  working? 
What  attitude  do  we  take  toward  our  males 
because  of  it? 

“When  Aaron  and  I married  in  April  of 
’53  we  were  both  flat  broke.  But  we  be- 
lieved in  ourselves  and  each  other.  We  had 
to  go  to  Dallas.  Aaron’s  father  was  very 
ill  and  I was  supposed  to  be  there  on  a 
personal  appearance  for  ‘House  of  Wax.’ 
We  had  $1.92  between  us.  Aaron  was 
morose  and  apologizing  for  not  being  a 
success.  And  I told  him  what  I think  any 
girl  who  plans  to  work  after  marriage 
should  tell  her  male.  ‘I  didn’t  marry  you 
for  a meal  ticket,  I didn’t  marry  you  for 
money  or  so  I could  quit  work.’ 

“Working  doesn’t  have  to  wreck  a mar- 
riage by  destroying  a man’s  ego.  Working 
wives  can  make  better  companions,  if  their 
attitude  is  right.  After  all,  companionship 
is  the  basis  for  marriage.  A working  wife 
can  be  interesting  if  she  lets  herself  be, 
instead  of  growling  about  her  tiredness. 

“Don’t  try  to  change  your  man.  Women 
are  notorious  for  choosing  the  wrong  man 
and  trying  to  change  him.  It  hardly  ever 
works  out  that  way  so,  decide  before  you 
marry — either  you  like  him  the  way  he  is 
or  you  change.  Particularly,  in  early  dat- 
ing stages,  we  seem  to  reach  out  to  the 
wrong  male,  mostly  because  of  our  back- 
ground, I guess.  I know,”  Carolyn  said, 
“because  this  is  my  second  marriage.  I 
was  very  young.  Nothing  is  as  blind  as  an 
adolescent’s  need  for  love.  Other  teenage 
girls  needn’t  have  a broken  marriage  if 
they  can  be  smarter  than  I was.  When 
you’re  sure  this  is  it,  ask  yourself  these 
questions:  Will  we  have  a fuller  life  to- 
gether than  separately?  Do  we  have  mu- 
tual respect  for  our  individual  personali- 
ties? Do  our  personalities  complement 
each  other?  Is  he  your  closest  friend?  Even 
if  you  work,  can  you  come  home  and  be 
wife,  friend  and  companion? 

“I’m  grateful  to  my  first  husband.”  Her 
unseeing  eyes  stared  into  the  late  after- 
noon gloom.  Her  restless  fingers  were  still. 
“He  taught  me  what  to  look  for  and  what 
I needed  for  a happy  marriage.  He  made 
me  ready  for  Aaron.  I never  fitted  as  an 
equal,  or  even  near  it,  with  my  first  hus- 
band. We  didn’t  share  all  the  little  things 
that  go  into  living.  We  weren’t  really 
friends. 

“The  cruel  thing  is  my  experience  was 
not  unusual.  In  fact,  it’s  too  usual.  It’s 


easy  in  searching  for  understanding  to 
mistake  it  for  friendship  and  love.  That’s 
why  both  my  roles  in  ‘Bachelor  Party’ 
and  ‘Marjorie  Morningstar’  brought  iden- 
tification and  reaction.  Which  brings  up  the 
all-important  point,  I think.  Backgrounds 
certainly  don’t  have  to  be  exactly  alike, 
but  they  must  be  similar  enough  to  blend 
for  lasting  understanding  and  marriage. 
For  instance,  my  background.  I never  had 
a normal  childhood,  which  has  made  me 
very  aware  in  some  areas  and  very  blind 
in  others.”  She  sat  deep  in  remembering 
watching  the  smoke  from  her  cigarette 
spiral  lazily.  . . . 

The  doctor  placed  the  oxygen  mask  over 
the  thin,  tiny  face.  She  lay  fighting  for 
breath,  gasping,  wheezing,  choking.  She 
was  seven.  Her  mother,  grandmother  and 
stepgrandfather  stood  outside  the  hospi- 
tal room,  waiting.  The  oxygen  coursed 
through  her  lungs  and  the  small  body 
stopped  struggling  and  relaxed.  Another 
asthma  attack  had  been  allayed.  The  place, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  After  her  father  died 
in  Amarillo — while  her  younger  sister,  Bet- 
ty, was  on  the  way — her  mother  went 
home  to  Des  Moines  to  live.  C.  H.  Baker, 
Carolyn’s  stepgrandfather,  became  Dad 
to  her.  He  deserved  the  name.  Because 
of  him,  the  scrawny,  sickly  little  girl  lived. 
A victim  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  emer- 
gency trips  to  the  hospital  for  asthma  at- 
tacks, Carolyn’s  only  security  was  in  Dad. 
She  was  in  and  out  of  school  so  much  she 
never  felt  she  belonged.  She  never  could 
enter  into  games  and  didn’t  have  time  to 
make  friends.  Sensitive  and  shy,  she  felt 
others  didn’t  like  her.  She  retreated.  She 
started  reading  with  a vengeance.  She 
devoured  books.  Her  love  for  acting,  de- 
veloped as  with  each  new  book  she  secretly 
became  its  heroine.  Deeply  sensitive  to 
things  and  people,  she  would  get  angry, 
sit  and  hold  a grudge.  Adults  called  her 
precocious.  She  learned  to  elbow  her  way 
into  an  adult  group  and  show  off  her 
reading  ability.  At  nine,  she  informed 
Dad  that  she  would  be  an  actress.  He 
agreed.  After  she  finished  high  school. 

When  Carolyn  was  nine,  her  stepgrand- 
father was  offered  the  district  manager  job 
of  his  company,  either  in  Chicago  or 
Amarillo.  The  Chicago  job  paid  a lot  more 
money.  But  the  doctors  had  said  Carolyn 
wouldn’t  live  till  fifteen  in  that  climate, 
so  he  took  his  family  back  to  Texas.  Be- 
cause of  her  vast  reading  she  flipped 
through  high  school  and  graduated  at 
fifteen.  She  had  no  relations  with  the  other 
kids.  She  was  bent  on  Pasadena  Play- 
house. So  at  fifteen,  she  lied  about  her 
age  and  was  accepted  at  the  Playhouse. 
Just  before  graduation,  Paramount  saw  her 
in  “Summer  and  Smoke”  and  promptly 
signed  her  to  a long-term  contract.  She 
did  “The  Turning  Point,”  “Military  Police- 
man” and  the  “Road  to  Bali”  before  movie 
production  nose-dived  in  1952.  Along  with 
top  stars,  Carolyn  found  herself  on  the 
outside  looking  in. 

“Actually  it  was  this  mixed-up  back- 
ground that  sparked  Aaron’s  interest  in 
me,”  admitted  Carolyn  with  typical  frank- 
ness. “One  evening  in  the  Playhouse,  de- 
spite the  director  in  Aaron,  he  asked  me 
to  do  a play.  I accepted.  After  re- 
hearsal, we  all  went  out  for  for  hamburg- 
ers and  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  one 
another.  He  suggested  we  play  a game. 
He  threw  a line  from  a play  and  we  were 
to  tell  him  what  play  it  was  from.  The 
rest  of  the  kids  didn’t  know,  but  I sat  there 
throwing  all  the  plays  I’d  read  as  a child 
right  back  at  him  with  a vengeance.  He 
looked  at  me  with  dawning  respect.  Both 
our  attitudes  changed  that  night. 

“I  believe  that  love — at  least  for  a woman 
— begins  with  mental,  not  physical  attrac- 
tion. If  interest  in  a person  starts  this 
way,  then  all  other  things  follow  naturally. 


“Being  a creator,  Aaron  is  a nervous  set 
of  strings.  He  has  insecurities  that  stem 
from  childhood.  He’s  a worry  wart  and 
though  he’s  becoming  a top  name  in  writ- 
ing, working  on  four  scripts  at  a time  is 
not  enough.  He  feels  he  should  do  more. 
We’re  both  emotional,  but  I feel  it’s  his 
prerogative  to  let  go,  have  a snit.  It’s  good 
for  him.  And  as  I like  him,  I’d  like  to 
have  him  around  for  a while.  So  most  of 
the  time  I exude  confidence  and  a ‘don’t 
be  silly’  attitude,  to  reassure  him.  He’s 
wanted.  He’s  needed.  He  is  and  I let  him 
know  it.  All  men,  in  various  ways,  need 
that  same  assurance.  You  have  to  know 
your  man,  to  feed  his  ego.  Sometimes  the 
blusterers  and  the  braggarts  need  it  most. 
Fortunately,  Aaron  is  not  devious. 

“A  girl  should  remember  that  all  men 
deep  down  are  afraid  of  life  too.  When 
they  offer  their  trust  and  innermost 
thoughts  to  a girl  they  love,  they  have  a 
right  to  have  that  trust  treated  tenderly 
and  with  loving  care,  not  to  be  used  to 
strip  their  ego  in  anger  or  ignorance.  It’s 
part  of  a woman’s  job  to  protect  her 
man’s  ego.” 

Carolyn  grinned  and  admitted,  “Under- 
standing is  not  a one-way  street.  When 
I flip,  I go  all  the  way.  As  long  as  I’m 
healthy,  I feel  strong  and  secure.  But 
the  minute  I’m  sick,  I become  a quivering 
mass  of  hysterical  neuroses.  When  that 
happens,  Aaron  immediately  takes  over; 
assumes  all  responsibilities  and  becomes 
my  strength.  And  that’s  the  way  it  should 
be — balancing  strength  and  weakness  for 
each  other.  But  remember,  don’t  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  female  prerogatives — 
clinging  vines  are  as  bad  as  the  domineer- 
ing wife. 

“Understanding  and  accepting  faults, 
even  learning  to  live  with  them  is  impor- 
tant. For  instance,  Aaron  drives  me  mad  by 
digging  his  sharp  elbow  into  my  ribs  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  saying,  ‘Honey,  I’ve 
got  a great  idea.’  Then  he  spends  half  the 
night  telling  me  about  it.  This  fault  I have 
accepted,  but  I am  considering  getting  a 
foam  rubber  chemise  for  sleeping.  He  also 
never  hangs  up  his  clothes.  At  first  I just 
watched  the  bedroom  chair  pile  higher  and 
higher.  Finally,  I decided  it  would  be 
easier  to  do  the  hanging  myself.  I believe 
a man  has  a right  to  some  faults  and  ob- 
sessions. I’ve  got  a few  I’d  like  to  keep,  too. 

“We  disagree  sometimes.  We’ve  been 
coldly  infuriated  with  one  another.  But 
I never  use  it  to  strip  his  ego.  We’ve  had 
to  learn  to  live  with  each  other.  He  had  a 
jolly  little  habit  when  we  first  got  married. 
He’d  wait  till  we  were  out  with  people  and 
then  open  up  on  my  foibles.  And  I looked 
like  a schmo.  I told  him  he’d  regret  it,  but 
he  kept  it  up.  One  time  at  a party  he  did 
it  again.  Making  the  cracks  and  getting 
in  his  licks.  I went  right  on  laughing  and 
talking.  The  fellow  that  took  us  home 
knew  me  well.  He  said,  ‘Boy,  Aaron, 
you’re  in  trouble.’  I waited  until  we  hit 
the  house  alone,  and  then  I really  let  him 
have  it.  I can’t  argue  in  front  of  people, 
but  I can  sure  hold  my  own  in  private. 
And,  I’m  proud  to  say,  Aaron  can,  too, 
when  his  rights  need  preserving. 

“I  hope  he’s  living  proof  that  I believe 
in  not  stripping  the  male  ego,”  Carolyn 
said  happily.  “I  believe  any  girl  who 
thinks  right  can  make  a man  happy.  By 
asking  herself  strong  questions  when  she 
thinks  she’s  in  love,  always  putting  her 
man  first  and  letting  the  idea  of  women’s 
rights  go  to  blazes.  Kids  just  dating  may 
want  to  remember  my  four  basics:  Love, 
security,  health  and  ego.  If  love  is  a 
sweet,  natural,  precious  thing  of  giving 
and  receiving,  then  the  others  should 
follow.  But  when  a woman  messes  around 
with  any  of  these,  she’s  in  trouble.” 

The  End 

Carolyn’s  in  paramount’s  “king  creole.” 
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a desert  island,  but  in  the  world  of  show 
business,  where  separations  are  necessary 
and  one  or  the  other  is  left,  it  is  another 
story.  They  both  discovered  at  an  early 
age  that  being  in  the  public  eye  invites 
adulation  which  is  not  always  sincere, 
and  it  has  made  them  wary.  Rather  than 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  weed 
out  the  people  who  want  to  know  them 
for  who  they  are  rather  than  for  what 
they  are,  and  select  carefully  some  good 
friends  to  enlarge  their  horizons,  they 
live  solely  for  each  other,  their  baby  and 
their  careers. 

Were  the  Damones  farmers  instead  of 
famous,  their  chances  for  happiness  might 
be  greater.  Then  Vic  would  not  have 
the  demon  fears  about  the  possibility 
of  losing  his  Anna.  He  would  not  antici- 
pate the  probability  of  having  her  wooed 
away  by  some  outside  force,  such  as  a 
movie  studio  or  some  unknown  bugaboo 
— at  least,  a bugaboo  in  his  mind.  But 
even  on  a farm  it  wouldn’t  be  surprising 
if  some  smart  scout  discovered  Pier  Angeli. 
Beauty  such  as  hers  would  not  be  left 
to  blush  unseen,  except  by  Vic.  He 
would  like  to  be  the  sole  observer. 

The  reason  he  wants  her  all  to  himself 
is  that  he  loves  her  so  much.  But  such  an 
all-consuming  love  can  become  stifling. 
Not  that  Pier  Angeli  thinks  so.  Vic  is 
everything  she  wants  in  a man.  She  told 
me  so. 

“Vic  is  a gentleman,  to  begin  with,”  she 
has  said.  “He  is  thoughtful,  generous, 
handsome.  He  is  generous  in  thought  as 


well  as  with  the  money.  For  example,  we 
have  a housekeeper,  Mrs.  Agres,  who  is 
with  the  baby  when  I have  to  be  away. 
Vic  takes  her  in  like  part  of  the  family. 
If  we  have  some  occasion  to  celebrate  and 
we  open  a bottle  of  champagne,  he  calls 
her  in,  asks  her  to  bring  an  extra  glass 
and  sit  down  to  join  us.  He  noticed  the 
gardener  was  smoking  a pipe.  Right 
away  he  went  and  bought  him  a beautiful 
lighter  . . . Little  things  like  that  Vic  does. 
He  is  a good  man  . . . The  best.” 

The  Damones  do  not  have  friends.  They 
do  not  entertain.  Theirs  is  a self-contained 
home,  a paradise  for  three,  if  you  like. 
With  this  they  are  content,  even  happy, 
except  for  the  specters  which  Vic  cannot 
dispel,  the  real  and  sometimes  imaginary 
spooks  that  haunt  him  and  often  make 
him  miserable. 

What  are  these  worries?  A man  en- 
dowed with  such  a wife,  a fine  baby 
and  a six-digit  annual  income  has 
little  to  worry  about.  But  Vic  thinks 
differently. 

When  I called  about  this  interview,  he 
seemed  skeptical,  although  he  knew  I 
had  talked  at  length  with  Anna  earlier 
in  the  week.  I realized  he  was  busy, 
and  probably  unhappy  because  Anna  had 
left. 

Also,  there  had  been  some  discussion  in 
the  columns  about  a recent  article  in 
a magazine  in  which  he  felt  he  had  bared 
his  soul.  Maybe  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
misunderstood  again. 

“What  is  the  story  to  be  called?”  he 
asked.  Rather  reluctantly  he  agreed  to 
see  me,  and  when  he  actually  got  into 
the  spirit  of  the  interview  he  talked  at 
considerable  length. 

When  I arrived,  there  were  two  callers 
in  the  room  and  the  TV  was  on.  Presently 
the  phone  rang,  and  it  was  Vic’s  manager, 


Milt  Ebbins.  Vic  asked  him  to  join  us.  I 
had  the  sneaking  suspicion  Vic  wanted 
him  there  in  case  I asked  embarrassing 
questions  concerning  some  of  the  things 
he  had  said  in  the  article.  Mr.  Ebbins 
didn’t  look  forbidding.  Vic  sensed  the 
difficulty.  He  turned  off  the  TV  set  and 
had  the  telephone  cut  off.  It  had  been 
ringing  almost  constantly. 

I asked  him  what  the  baby  calls  him, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  he  calls  him 
Daddy.  Sometimes  he  calls  his  mother 
Anna.  I also  was  told  that  one  of  the 
big  moments  for  Vic  was  the  time  when 
he  arrived  home  after  an  extended  tour 
and  the  baby  announced:  “I  love  you, 
Daddy.”  And  once,  probably  because  a 
tooth  was  coming  in,  little  Perry  only 
cried  over  the  telephone  when  Vic  called 
him  and  wouldn’t  say  a word.  Perhaps  he 
has  inherited  some  of  his  father’s  mer- 
curial disposition. 

Vic  attributes  many  of  his  own  traits 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  June,  the 
twelfth  to  be  exact.  Astrologers  do  say 
that  people  born  under  the  sign  of  Gem- 
ini have  dual  personalities.  Gemini  means 
The  Twins. 

I asked  Vic  why  he  was  so  wary  of 
people.  His  answer  was  revealing.  “In 
show  business  you  meet  so  many  people 
who  want  to  use  you — phonies,  hangers- 
on.  They  are  the  people  who  love  you 
— until  you  need  them.  They  don’t  love 
you.  They  love  the  spotlight. 

“One  time  I asked  some  so-called  friends 
to  lend  me  money.  They  found  various 
excuses  for  not  coming  through.  I think 
I did  it  just  to  test  them.  I thought  I 
would  be  disappointed,  but  I wanted  to 
be  sure.  But — and  here’s  a refreshing 
twist — there  was  another  man  I knew,  who 
heard  about  this  and  was  furious  that  I 
hadn’t  asked  him.  One  friend  among  the 
lot!  Not  very  encouraging. 
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“I  think  a test  of  friendship  is  this: 
You  wouldn’t  ask  a friend  to  do  any- 
thing for  you  that  you  wouldn’t  be  willing 
to  do  for  him.  But  how  many  people 
can  you  feel  that  way  about?  Giving, 
either  materially  or  of  yourself,  is  a 
two-way  thing.  Oh,  I have  acquaintances, 
many  of  them.  But  friends?  I could 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
and  still  have  plenty  of  fingers  left  over. 
Sooner  or  later  people  let  you  down.” 

Granted  that  Vic  was  pretty  successful 
before  he  was  mature  enough  to 
judge  people  well,  and  did  get  taken 
in  by  the  “phonies”  he  mentions,  there 
are  many  youngsters  these  days  who  gain 
success  who  don’t  go  about  feeling  dis- 
illusioned about  people.  But  because  Vic 
perhaps  is  too  sensitive  for  his  own 
good,  he  is  quick  to  take  offense.  He  recalls 
a relative  who  used  to  belittle  him  in  his 
childhood.  Many  boys  have  an  uncle  or 
an  aunt  like  that.  They  may  bridle  under 
the  teasing  at  the  time,  but  they  don’t  re- 
tain the  resentment  when  they  mature. 
Vic  still  cringes  at  the  memory,  and  he’s 
easy  prey  to  worry  and  fear. 

Pier  rationalizes  this  in  her  own  wifely 
and  protective  way.  I asked  her  why  Vic 
had  said  in  an  interview  that  when  he 
left  home  he  was  always  afraid  that  the 
house  would  burn  down  or  that  he  would 
be  killed  in  a plane  crash. 

“But  the  house  nearly  did  burn  down,” 
she  championed.  “There  was  this  big 
fire  in  the  neighborhood.  Why  shouldn’t 
he  worry  about  such  a thing?” 

Vic’s  fears  extend  even  further.  He 
fears  he  might  lose  his  Anna.  “Suppose,” 
he  said,  “she  goes  abroad  to  make  a pic- 
ture for  six  months.  There  are  many 
handsome  and  charming  men  abroad.” 

I interrupted.  Certainly  this  was  unjus- 
tified fear.  “Anna  has  talked  to  me  many 
starry-eyed  times  about  her  great  love 
for  you,”  I said.  “Such  a possibility  cer- 
tainly seems  out  of  the  question.” 

“It  isn’t  that  I distrust  her  love,”  he 
hurried  to  explain.  “But  those  men.  One 
could  take  her  away  from  me.  It  has 
happened  before.  Look  at  Ingrid  Berg- 
man.” 

The  ringing  of  the  phone  interrupted, 
because  Vic  had  put  in  a call  to  his  wife 
in  California.  When  he  had  completed 
the  call  he  smiled. 

“I  think  I am  getting  better,  because  I am 
letting  Anna  go  to  the  premiere  of  her  pic- 
ture, ‘Merry  Andrew,’  tonight  by  herself. 
Six  months  ago,  I wouldn’t  have  allowed  it.” 
“Now  who  is  going  to  gobble  her  up 


going  from  her  home  to  the  theater?”  I 
chided  him.  Vic  shrugged,  twisted  his 
handsome  features  boyishly. 

This  couple  comes  from  such  different 
backgrounds.  If  their  love  were  not  so 
great,  they  probably  would  have  sepa- 
rated long  since.  Vic’s  father  was  a 
workingman,  and  the  family  lived  on  his 
ninety  dollars  a week.  Vic  would  like  his 
present  home  to  be  like  the  one  he  was 
brought  up  in:  the  wife  to  be  at  home 
all  the  time;  the  husband  to  be  the 
breadwinner. 

This  is  a laudable  ambition — -a  typical 
American  man’s  desire — but  when  the  wife 
is  a beautiful  and  talented  actress,  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  be  a full-time  house- 
wife, especially  in  Anna’s  case,  for  she  has 
been  brought  up  not  to  be  one. 

Life  in  a well-to-do  family  in  Italy  and 
life  in  a workingman’s  family  in  Brook- 
lyn are  miles  apart  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Pier  explains  one  misunderstood  remark 
made  in  a magazine  article  by  Vic;  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  “Anna  was  not 
brought  up  to  be  a wife  and  mother  . . . 
or  anything  else  but  an  actress.” 

“What  he  meant,”  she  says,  “was 
I was  not  trained  to  bake  the  bread,  scrub 
the  floor,  do  the  ironing.”  Of  course,  Vic 
wouldn’t  want  her  to  do  all  the  household 
chores.  He  can  afford  help,  and  probably 
he’d  be  delighted  to  let  Anna  just  sit 
there  on  a pinnacle  all  day  while  he 
worshipped  her.  But  would  this  be  a com- 
plete life  for  her? 

It  wouldn’t  necessarily  mean  being  with 
Vic.  According  to  his  own  calculations, 
his  work  takes  him  away  from  home  the 
better  part  of  the  year,  to  many  places 
far  from  California.  “You  know,”  Pier 
told  me,  “in  the  three  years  we’ve  been 
married,  last  Christmas  was  the  first  we 
had  together  in  our  own  home.  And  last 
November  twenty-fourth  was  the  first 
wedding  anniversary  we  could  spend  to- 
gether.” 

Christmas  of  1956  stands  out  in  her  mind. 
She  was  barely  out  of  bed  after  the  loss 
of  her  expected  second  child.  Vic  was  in 
New  York.  As  Pier  and  baby  Perry  spent 
a sad  day  together,  a friend  brought  them 
a little  Christmas  tree.  “But  I didn’t  want 
it,”  Pier  remembered. 

“It  was  so  lonely,”  she  went  on.  “It’s 
always  lonely  when  Vic  is  away.”  Then 
her  face  brightened.  “When  he’s  home 
we  always  laugh,  have  music,  talk  talk 
talk,  make  little  things  important,  make 
the  big  decisions.  We  have  the  day  with 


Perry.  We  have  the  beautiful  dinner — 
candlelight,  wine,  lovely  food.  Just  for 
us  to  eat  together  is  so  wonderful.  Then 
we  watch  the  television  or  go  to  the 
movies.  We  are  both  mad  for  the  movies. 
We  will  go  to  the  neighborhood  double 
feature  and  we  eat  the  popcorn.  When 
we  come  out,  maybe  it  is  one  o’clock.  If 
we  see  another  movie  somewhere,  we  will 
go  to  that,  too — still  eating  popcorn.  We 
come  home  full  of  film  and  popcorn.  We 
are  content.  Our  life  is  so  filled,  we 
don’t  need  other  people.  We  don’t  need 
to  go  socializing.” 

She  wasn’t  merely  parroting  her  hus- 
band’s opinion.  In  one  respect,  Anna’s 
experiences  have  duplicated  Vic’s.  When 
she  and  Marisa  and  their  mother  first  came 
to  Hollywood,  the  girls  preferred  to  have 
their  dates  at  home.  Mama  cooked  and 
loved  to  see  people  eat.  Since  all  three 
loved  people,  their  home  became  a happy 
haven  for  many.  But  slowly  it  dawned  on 
them  that  no  one  reciprocated.  They 
were  not  asked  to  the  homes  of  their 
guests.  Finally,  they  were  forced  to 
acknowledge — just  as  Vic  was — that  many 
of  their  “friends”  were  the  phonies  and 
hangers-on  of  Hollywood. 

Pier  never  forgot  that  lesson.  Today, 
when  someone  runs  up  to  her  gushing 
about  a performance  she’s  given,  she  is 
polite  but  noticeably  withdrawn.  And, 
talking  to  a real  friend,  she  can  call  the 
turn  on  a phony.  Startled,  the  friend 
will  protest.  Pier’s  quiet  “Wait  and  see” 
is  invariably  justified.  “People  disap- 
point us,”  she  told  me  wistfully.  “I  feel 
sorry  for  them.  A little  while  ago,  I was 
very  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  Vic  was 
on  tour,  and  the  only  person  who  offered 
to  take  me  home  was  a friend  from 
M-G-M  Publicity.” 

Slow  to  form  friendships,  she  can’t  de- 
pend on  constant  company  to  fill  her 
spare  time  or  keep  her  from  being  lonely 
while  Vic  is  away.  “Just  lately,”  she  said, 
“1  have  found  a friend.  She  is  Anna 
Kashfi.  We  talk.  We  confide.  We  are 
like  sisters.  I like  this  very  much.”  She 
prizes  such  an  association  all  the  more 
because  for  her  it  is  so  rare. 

Seeing  only  one  solution — to  spend  more 
time  with  Vic — Pier  recently  asked  to  be 
released  from  her  M-G-M  contract.  She 
is  not  giving  up  her  acting  career;  no  one, 
including  Vic,  would  expect  her  to.  When 
she  finds  a role  she  likes — such  as  the 
heroine  in  “Merry  Andrew” — she  will  take 
it.  But,  without  a regular  studio  commit- 
ment, she  will  be  free  to  go  with  Vic 
sometimes  on  his  engagements. 

Even  so,  the  Damones  won’t  always  be 
able  to  avoid  certain  dangers  created 
by  columnists’  hunger  for  hot  items. 
There  was  the  time  Vic  was  playing  Las 
Vegas.  It  was  reported  that  he  was 
gambling  like  a fiend  and  that  Pier  had 
flown  in  suddenly  to  give  him  what-for. 
Here’s  what  actually  happened.  At  the 
moment  when  Pier  was  supposed  to  be 
telling  Vic  off,  she  was  in  a doctor’s 
office.  She  had  planned  to  go  to  Las 
Vegas  with  Vic,  taking  Perry.  But  she 
had  two  impacted  wisdom  teeth,  so  she 
promised  to  make  the  trip  as  soon  as 
the  painful  dentist  chore  was  finished. 
Then  Perry  fell  on  the  patio  and  hit  his 
head  on  a rock.  As  Pier  stood  by  in  the 
office  the  doctor  was  taking  eight  stitches 
in  the  baby’s  face.  When  she  returned 
home,  white  and  shaken,  she  learned  of 
the  gossip  item.  She  called  Vic,  and  they 
commiserated  with  each  other.  Then  Pier 
and  stitched-up  Perry  boarded  a plane 
for  Las  Vegas.  There  the  Damones  gave 
the  lie  to  the  rumor  by  simply  being 
themselves. 

True,  when  Vic  is  alone  in  Vegas,  he 
spends  part  of  his  time  on  the  phone  to 
Pier,  part  wandering  miserably  around 
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the  hotel.  Being  alone,  he  gambles,  but 
certainly  never  for  amounts  that  would  hit 
the  headlines  or  cause  his  wife  to  scream 
at  him.  The  insidious  effectiveness  of 
that  rumor  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
based  on  a grain  of  truth. 

Realizing  that  such  confusion  may 
threaten  her  again,  Pier  still  clung  to  a 
decision  about  her  own  travels.  “I  will 
stay  home  more  now,”  she  said.  “It  is 
good  for  a marriage.” 

“My  mother  was  always  at  home,”  Vic 
explained — indicating  Anna’s  decision  must 
have  been  influenced  by  him.  “She  was  the 
first  woman  in  my  life  always.  Then  when 
I met  and  fell  in  love  with  Anna,  my 
mother  said:  ‘When  you  marry,  then  I 
must  no  longer  be  first.  Your  wife  be- 
comes that.  It  is  the  way  it  should  be.’  ” 

A good  deal  has  been  written  about 
mother-in-law  trouble  as  far  as  Anna’s 
mother  and  her  son-in-law  are  concerned. 
Enough  has  been  said.  But  since  it  is 
a part  of  the  whole  picture  and  Vic  has 
gone  into  detail  about  his  lack  of  rapport 
with  his  mother-in-law,  and  has  told 
things  in  print  about  his  feelings,  it 
cannot  be  completely  ignored. 

It  is  a wonder  Anna  has  not  been  emo- 
tionally torn  apart,  being  in  the  middle, 
wanting  to  please  her  husband,  wanting 
to  be  thoughtful  of  her  mother. 

Pier’s  twin  sister,  Marisa  Pavan,  and  her 
husband.  Jean  Pierre  Aumont,  spend  con- 
siderable time  abroad,  so  there  is  only 
Pier  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  her 
widowed  mother’s  now  lonely  life. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Vic  has  come 
to  many  an  impasse  with  his  mother-in- 
law.  He  wrote  that  at  one  time  he  had 
requested  her  to  leave  his  house.  Anna 
has  never  said  how  she  felt  about  this. 
Nor  did  I ask  her.  I felt  it  was  a per- 
sonal matter  and  in  the  past.  From  Mrs. 
Pierangeli’s  point  of  view,  she  had  brought 


her  girls  up,  hovered  over  them  in  the 
very  strict  and  close  manner  only  a de- 
voted European  mother  would  think 
proper.  She  was  a zealous  chaperone. 
She  called  the  curfew  hour.  She  held 
the  keys. 

I recall  meeting  Pier  Angeli  one  time 
for  lunch  in  London  when  she  was  in 
her  late  teens.  I went  to  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  where  she  and  her  mother  were 
staying.  She  emerged  from  the  elevator 
triumphantly  dangling  the  apartment-door 
key  around  her  finger. 

“See  this?”  she  said  jubilantly.  “This  is 
the  first  time  my  mother  lets  me  have 
the  key.  I can  come  and  go  when  I like. 
I am  a big  girl,  eh?” 

I imagine  even  this  small  privilege  was 
a considerable  concession  for  Mrs.  Pier- 
angeli.  With  two  beautiful  young  daugh- 
ters to  guard  and  guide,  perhaps  she  was 
overly  cautious.  Maybe  the  mental  scis- 
sors with  which  she  was  trying  to  cut 
the  apron  strings  were  not  sharp  enough. 

Then  when  both  girls  left  home  to 
marry,  a large  slice  of  her  interest  in 
life  was  cut  off. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Pierangeli 
wanted  to  be  a great  actress  and 
transferred  this  ambition  to  her  daugh- 
ters. If  this  is  true,  it  is  sad.  One  cannot 
successfully  mold  another’s  life  to  the 
requirements  of  a lost  cause.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Mrs.  Pierangeli  wanted  to  do  this. 
But  there  are  others  who  believe  this  is 
true  and  feel  Mrs.  Pierangeli  resented 
Anna’s  marriage  and  from  the  beginning 
was  a dominant  force. 

It  is  understandable  that  Vic,  wanting 
to  be  head  of  his  house,  did  not  welcome 
ideas  from  his  mother-in-law  about  Anna. 

Maybe  if  he  and  his  mother-in-law  had 
learned  to  compromise,  they  would  have 
saved  Anna,  whom  they  both  love  so 


much,  many  a heartache. 

Vic  said,  “I  want  the  challenge  to  take 
care  of  my  wife  and  my  baby.” 

“Why  not  say  ‘our’  baby?”  I suggested. 

He  gave  me  a startled  look. 

“Our  baby,”  he  consented,  after  an  un- 
comfortable pause. 

“You  are  a lucky  man  to  have  Anna  for 
a wife,”  I said  finally. 

“She  is  lucky  to  have  me  for  a hus- 
band.” His  eyes  were  black  and  stormy 
for  a moment. 

I dared  to  ask  why.  He  replied  immedi- 
ately, the  words  hurtling  from  his  lips. 
“Because  I am  able  to  understand  her.  Be- 
cause I am  able  to  give  her  the  love  she 
deserves.  Because  I would  never  hurt 
her.” 

He  went  on:  “I  enjoy  being  able  to 
give  her  a beautiful  house,  beautiful 
clothes — anything  she  wants.  I want  to 
work  for  one  reason,  so  I can  do  every- 
thing for  her.  I think  of  her  so  much 
when  we  are  separated.  I am  a good 
husband.”  He  was  sincere. 

Anna  told  me  that  sometimes  when 
they  have  a problem,  they  pray  together. 
“Only  last  night,”  she  said,  “something 
happened  which  disturbed  Vic,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  the  Club,  he  told  me. 
We  went  to  bed  and  prayed  together. 
The  next  morning  the  trouble  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  When  we  got  up,  we 
pulled  the  drapes  and  found  the  sun 
pouring  in.  We  danced  around  the  floor.” 

Now,  do  we  have  an  answer  here?  I 
hope  so.  Vic  told  me  that  once  he  had 
consulted  a psychiatrist.  “My  life  was 
involved,  mixed  up.  I hated  myself,”  he 
said.  “So  I went  to  that  doctor.  But 
only  once.  I did  not  think  I could  be 
helped  that  way.” 

Perhaps  they  have  found  the  answer. 
Perhaps  Vic  will  find  that  Somebody  Up 
There  does  like  him.  The  End 
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GETTING 
PERSONAL  . . . 

Continued  from  page  48 

As  he  started  on  the  first  section  of  his 
bacon  and  eggs  he  talked  about  himself. 
The  fact  is  that  he’s  the  eldest  of  three 
children  and  that  his  interest  in  music 
started  “ ’way  back  as  a kid.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple think  I only  sing.  But  I can  play  a 
little  piano  and  love  to  fool  around  with 
the  ukulele.”  Paul  wrote  his  first  song 
about  three  years  ago  when  he  was 
attending  Fisher  Park  High  School  in 
Ottawa.  It  was  about  this  same  time  that 
he  and  two  friends  formed  a trio  and 
began  playing  weekend  dates  in  and 
around  their  home  town.  All  fun  at  first, 
the  boys  began  taking  themselves  and 
tfeir  jobs  a little  more  seriously  when  en- 
gagements began  coming  in.  They  started 
rehearsing  more  frequently  and  were  soon 
looking  for  a style  that  would  make  them 
stand  out  in  front  of  their  audiences. 

Paul  felt  that  the  material  they  were 
using  wasn’t  showing  them  off  to  best 
advantage,  and  being  unable  to  pay  an 
established  writer  to  do  songs  for  the 
group,  Paul  started  writing  the  material 
for  the  act  himself.  His  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  a certain  amount  of  local 
success. 

About  this  time  opportunity  knocked  in 
the  form  of  an  invitation,  and  Paul  was 
there  to  open  the  door.  He  talked  his 
parents  into  letting  him  take  a vacation 
trip  to  Hollywood  with  an  aunt  and, 
while  in  Hollywood,  persuaded  his  uncle, 
who  is  an  actor,  to  talk  to  some  record- 
ing people  he  knew  to  get  Paul  an  audi- 
tion. As  a result  of  one  of  these  meetings 
he  recorded  his  first  two  sides  for  a small 
label  in  California. 

‘‘The  record  sold  about  twenty-five 
copies  in  the  United  States,”  Paul  says, 
“but  it  did  much  better  in  Canada — about 
25,000. 

“I  was  not  sixteen  yet.  I talked  my  par- 
ents— after  many  weeks  of  coaxing — into 
allowing  me  to  make  a trip  to  New  York 
alone.  They  finally  said  ‘yes,’  provided — 
if  nothing  happened  after  one  month — I’d 
return  home.” 

Paul  knew  nothing  about  New  York,  or 
anyone  in  New  York  but,  through  a chance 
meeting  in  Ottawa  with  a group  called 
the  Rover  Boys,  who  were  at  that  time 
recording  for  ABC-Paramount,  he  learned 
of  the  name  Don  Costa. 

“I  arrived  in  New  York  on  a Tuesday 
in  March  of  last  year  and  went  to  the 
offices  of  ABC-Paramount.  When  I asked 
the  receptionist  for  Mr.  Costa,  she  said  he 
was  out  but  she  told  me  to  come  back  the 
next  day.  She  seemed  kind  of  surprised 
when  I turned  up  bright  and  early  the 
next  day.  I wasn’t  thinking  so  much  of 
talking  to  Mr.  Costa  about  singing  as  I 
was  about  songwriting.  But  when  I got  to 
him  there  wasn’t  anybody  around  to  dem- 
onstrate the  songs,  so  I had  to  sing  them 
myself.  The  next  thing  I knew  Mr.  Costa 
called  Sam  Clarke  (president  of  ABC- 
Paramount)  and  they  decided  I should 
record  four  of  my  own  songs! 

“While  we  were  getting  the  arrange- 
ments ready  for  the  session,”  Paul  con- 
tinued, “Mr.  Costa  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  use  one  of  the  four  songs  for  another 
artist  who  would  be  recording  before  I 
was,  so  this  left  me  one  song  short.  I 
had  begun  writing  a new  song  just  a few 
days  before  this  happened  and  I men- 
p tioned  this  to  Mr.  Costa.  It  wasn’t  fin- 
ished but  he  liked  it  and  told  me  to  com- 
plete it.  The  name  of  the  song  was 
„ ‘Diana.’  ” 
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The  rest,  of  course,  is  now  recording 
history.  “Diana”  was  an  immediate 
success  and  Paul  Anka  was  established 
as  one  of  the  new  stars  on  the  recording 
horizon.  The  disc  sold  over  one  million 
copies  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  Canada,  England,  and  Australia  as  well. 
Four  gold  records! 

“You  see  this,”  Paul  said  suddenly.  He 
removed  a gold  watch  from  his  wrist.  “I’m 
very  proud  of  this  watch.  The  face  of 
the  watch  is  in  the  shape  of  a gold  record 
(symbol  of  a million  seller)  and  on  the 
back  is  the  inscription  ‘Thanks  (for)  a 
million’ — and  it’s  signed  Sam  Clarke.” 

With  Paul’s  success  as  a recording  artist 
there  came  personal  appearances  on  TV 
shows,  including  “The  Ed  Sullivan  Show,” 
and  his  first  cross-country  tour  with  a 
show  called  “The  Biggest  Show  of  ’57” 
playing  the  leading  cities — and  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  too — throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Paul  told  us 
a funny  story  about  the  windup  of  the 
trip. 

“We  had  been  playing  one-nighters  and 
the  tour  was  to  end  up  in  a place  called 
Moscow,  Idaho.  Fats  Domino,  LaVerne 
Baker,  The  Everly  Brothers,  The  Crickets 
and  Frankie  Lymon  were  some  of  the 
talent  in  the  troupe.  During  the  trip,  they 
good-naturedly  kidded  me — you  gotta  ex- 
pect this  when  you’re  a kid  and  green  at 
the  business.  But  I was  kind  of  surprised 
when  after  the  last  performance,  I sud- 
denly was  surrounded  by  everyone  in  the 
company.  ‘Hey,  what’s  up?’  I asked. 
Nobody  answered.  The  next  thing  I knew 
Fats  was  tearing  off  my  shirt,  a couple  of 
guys — by  this  time  I was  too  confused — 
picked  me  up  and  carried  me  over  to  a 
barrel  of  gook.  ‘What’re  you  doin?’  was 
all  I could  say.  ‘What  are  you  tarrin’  and 
featherin’  me  for?’  It  wasn’t  until  I was 
just  about  covered  that  I realized — this 
was  my  initiation!  After  a first  trip, 
everyone  gets  the  business.  Later,  Frankie 
Lymon  laughingly  told  me  that  he’d  been 
thrown  into  a bathtub  full  of  ice  water 
after  his  first  tour.  . . . 

“After  this  tour  I was  invited  to  perform 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

“In  Glasgow  just  before  I went  on, 
1,000  kids  in  the  audience  got  up  and 
started  chanting  my  name.  I had  been 
feeling  kind  of  lonely — being  so  far  from 
home — but  when  I heard  them  calling  my 
name  it  really  made  me  feel  great.  You 
know,  I think  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me.” 

After  England  and  Scotland  came  tours 
of  Australia  and  Hawaii  and  back  to  the 
United  States  for  more  recordings  and 
more  appearances. 

Paul  spoke  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  describing  the  reactions  of  the  audi- 
ences Down  Under. 

“The  Australian  audiences  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world,”  Paul  said,  “espe- 
cially the  young  people.” 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Paul’s  next 
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release  turned  out  to  be  another  big  fa- 
vorite. “You  Are  My  Destiny”  has  been 
collecting  coins  in  all  the  jukeboxes  and 
sales  across  the  record  counters  all  over 
the  country  are  so  good  that  it  looks  like 
this  one,  too,  could  pass  that  golden  mil- 
lion mark.  And  Paul  wrote  it!  (More 
royalty  checks  to  worry  about!) 

Just  recently  Paul  chalked  up  another 
first  for  himself.  He  finished  making  his 
first  movie  with  Julius  La  Rosa  and  such 
other  outstanding  recording  artists  as 
Danny  and  the  Juniors,  Della  Reese  and 
Roy  Hamilton.  “The  movie  was  shot  in 
New  York,”  Paul  explained.  “It’s  called 
‘Let’s  Rock.’  ” The  song  Paul  sings  is  a 
little  ditty  entitled  “I’m  Still  Waiting  Here 
for  You”  and,  of  course,  this  will  be  his 
next  release  for  ABC-Paramount. 

What  does  Paul  do  when  he  isn’t  per- 
forming or  writing  songs? 

“Well,  I love  to  swim,  for  one 
thing.  That’s  my  favorite  form  of  exercise 
and  relaxation.  I used  to  play  hockey  back 
home  in  Ottawa,  and  the  other  kids  al- 
ways wanted  me  to  be  goalie.  But  after 
getting  hit  a couple  of  times  in  the  face 
by  the  puck,  I decided  to  give  that  up. 
I’m  a good  ice  skater  and  enjoy  that  very 
much,  but  then,  everyone  in  Canada  is  a 
pretty  good  skater.  I just  bought  a new 
car,  but  I guess  I won’t  get  to  drive  it  for 
a while — not  till  I get  back  from  my  next 
tour  in  Europe. 

“It’s  not  a sports  car.  A Plymouth.  I 
didn’t  want  to  get  a sports  car.  I don’t 
think  I’m  the  sports-car  type.” 

How  about  the  folks  back  home— his 
family  and  friends — how  did  they  feel 
about  his  quick  success? 

“My  father  owns  a restaurant  in  Ottawa 
(It  is,  incidentally,  in  case  you’re  ever  in 
Ottawa,  called  ‘The  Locanda’)  and  busi- 
ness has  been  very  good  lately,”  Paul  said. 
“When  people  ask  about  me,  this  pleases 
my  father  very  much.  But  one  of  my 
uncles,  who  is  a lawyer,  was  very  funny 
about  the  whole  thing.  The  last  time  I 
was  home  he  said  he  didn’t  mind  people 
stopping  him  on  the  street  to  ask  about 
me  and  he  didn’t  mind  his  clients  dis- 
cussing my  records  with  him,  but  he  did 
resent  the  fact  that  they  were  taking  up 
so  much  extra  time  that  he  was  getting 
home  every  night  to  dinner  later  and 
later.” 

Paul  has  a younger  sister  who  is  just 
fourteen  “but  she  doesn’t  care  much  for 
this  kind  of  thing.”  However,  his  younger 
brother,  age  eight,  “is  a real  ham”  and 
“he’ll  perform  at  the  drop  of  a hat,”  Paul 
laughed. 

Paul  was  asked  if  he  had  a special  girl 
back  home  or  if  he’s  met  anyone  he’s  par- 
ticularly interested  in.  He  smiled,  “There’s 
plenty  of  time  before  I start  thinking  about 
getting  serious  with  any  girl  . . . although 
I do  have  some  favorites,  like  Natalie 
Wood  and  Debbie  Reynolds.  And  that 
French  girl — what’s  her  name?  Brigitte 
Bardot?” 

(Well,  he’s  got  good  taste,  anyway.) 

Is  there  anything  he  wants  to  do? 
Any  special  goal  he’s  aiming  for?  Any 
particular  ambition  he  hopes  to  realize? 

“If  I can  continue  to  make  records  that 
will  please  the  public,  if  I can  continue  to 
be  a part  of  this  new  and  wonderful  busi- 
ness I’m  learning,  I think  that  will  make 
me  happy  for  a while.  Don’t  think  I don’t 
know  what  a lucky  guy  I am  to  have  had 
all  of  this  happen  so  fast — to  be  able  to 
see  and  do  what  I’ve  done  in  just  one 
year — so  don’t  believe  that  rumor  about 
my  wanting  to  retire  by  the  time  I’m 
eighteen — I just  want  to  keep  going  for  a 
long  time  to  come!”  The  End 
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of  this  murder.”  He  was  quickly  dis- 
missed. 

Clinton  H.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Police  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  testified:  “The  first 
person  I talked  to  after  a briefing  with 
officers  was  Miss  Turner.  She  was  quite 
hysterical  and  weeping  and  she  said, 
‘Can’t  I take  the  blame  for  the  horrible 
thing?’  I said,  ‘No,  unless  you  have  com- 
mitted the  act  and  we  will  find  out  all  of 
the  facts,  so  you  might  as  well  start  off 
with  the  premise  that  we  are  to  learn  all 
of  the  facts  . . .’  ” He  went  on  to  recount 
how  Lana  had  told  him  that  Cheryl  had 
rushed  in  to  defend  her  when  Stompanato 
had  threatened  her  with  bodily  harm,  and 
threatened  to  kill  her. 

That  left  Lana.  The  star  witness,  in  a 
courtroom  scene  that  for  sheer  tragic 
drama  far  surpassed  any  of  the  many  she 
had  played  in  her  twenty  years  as  a top 
star  of  the  screen.  Even  as  she  played 
this,  her  greatest  scene,  with  her  daugh- 
ter’s future  and  freedom  at  stake,  she  was 
being  seen  all  over  the  country  as  the 
mother  of  a teenage  daughter  in  “Peyton 
Place,”  playing  another  courtroom  scene 
in  a role  that  had  marked  the  highest  peak 
of  her  career — a nomination  for  the  Acad- 
emy Award. 

She  faced  a battery  of  radio  and  TV 
microphones,  cameras  and  newsmen — and, 
directly  opposite,  sober  and  pale,  Cheryl’s 
father,  her  second  husband,  Stephen 
Crane.  She  began  to  speak  in  a clear, 
though  halting  voice.  But  as  the  sixty- 
two  minute  ordeal  went  on,  tears  coursed 


down  her  grief-stricken  face  unrestrained. 
Her  dainty  white  handkerchief  was  soon 
soaked,  and  she  sat,  twisting  it  helplessly 
in  her  hands.  When  she  came  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  fatal  stabbing  she  almost  col- 
lapsed, then  rallied. 

The  next  day,  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  carried  full  accounts  of  her  testi- 
mony under  screaming  headlines.  They 
did  not  tell  the  real  story — the  story  hid- 
den behind  Lana’s  words. 

Early  on  that  terrible  day,  Lana  told 
how  she  and  Johnny  returned  to  her 
house,  where  two  friends  were  waiting  for 
her.  “My  friends  asked  me  if  I would  be 
able  to  perhaps  have  dinner  with  them, 
and  I said  no,  I didn’t  think  so,  because  it 
was  very  late  notice  and  my  maid  does 
not  live  in,  and  if  I was  going  to  go  out 
I would  have  to  arrange  with  my  mother 
so  that  she  coidd  either  come  to  the  house 
or  my  daughter  could  go  to  her,  because 
she’s  never  been  left  alone  ...  So  Mr. 
Stompanato  was  upset  that  I had  even 
considered  the  idea  . . 

“She’s  never  been  left  alone”  . . . No, 
Cheryl  had  not  been  left  alone.  She  had 
been  turned  over  to  grandmother,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a governess,  or  an  exclusive 
girls’  school  whenever  her  mother  was 
working,  or  getting  married,  or  engaged 
with  some  current  romance,  or  merely 
living  it  up  at  some  pleasure  resort.  Could 
Lana  honestly  believe  that  her  daughter 
had  never  been  left  alone?  Could  she 
think — had  she  ever  thought — that  the 
mere  physical  presence  of  someone  to 
watch  over  Cheryl  was  enough  to  prevent 
the  psychological  ravages  of  loneliness  in 
a young  girl’s  life? 

And  all  the  more  appalling  is  the 
thought  of  a girl  who,  at  fourteen,  is  kept 
under  constant  vigilance.  What  other  nor- 
mal teenage  girl  at  that  age  could  not  be 
left  to  spend  an  evening  alone  at  home? 


But  then,  what  normal  teenage  girl  would 
be  subject  to  the  threats  and  dangers  of 
a wealthy  movie  star’s  child? 

Poor  Cheryl.  Poor  little  rich  girl,  spend- 
ing her  Easter  vacation,  dressed  in  a robe 
and  slippers  that  cost  any  other  girl  a 
year’s  clothing  allowance,  curled  up  in  an 
expensive  chair  in  an  expensively  furn- 
ished room  in  an  expensive  mansion 
(rented  last  Tuesday) , watching  her  own 
TV  set.  Poor,  lonely  Cheryl. 

How  did  she  come  there?  To  under- 
stand that,  you  have  to  go  back — far  back 
— many  years  ago,  to  a little  girl  named 
Julia  Jean  Mildred  Frances  Turner. 

She  was  born  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  on 
February  8,  1920.  Her  family  history  is 
vague,  and  lowly.  Her  mother,  Mildred, 
was  an  ex-hairdresser.  Her  father,  Virgil, 
was  reputed — at  least  in  the  minds  of 
fanciful  press  agents — to  be  a smalltime 
vaudevillian.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  gaiety  and  his  small 
daughter  loved  him  dearly.  And  she,  his 
only  child,  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

When  Virgil  Turner’s  ne’er-do-well  ex- 
istence as  an  itinerant  miner  took  him  and 
his  family  to  San  Francisco,  he  prospered 
briefly.  Then  on»  pay  day  he  stopped  off, 
as  was  his  wont,  to  increase  the  family 
fortunes  in  a hot  crap  game.  The  next 
morning,  his  body,  with  his  coat  pulled 
over  the  face,  was  found  propped  against 
a wall  in  an  alley.  His  left  shoe  was  miss- 
ing. That  was  the  shoe  where  he  kept 
his  pay. 

Since  the  age  of  ten,  his  daughter  has 
lived  with  that  terrible  memory  of  the 
one  man  she  loved  torn  away  from  her 
forever  in  cruel  violence.  And  the  sear- 
ing memories  of  the  years  that  followed. 

The  day  when  her  mother,  struggling  to 
make  a living  for  them  on  a pittance  as  a 
hairdresser,  took  her  to  a family  in  Mo- 
desto who  promised  to  give  her  a good 
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home.  The  days  of  horror  that  followed, 
when  she  was  forced  to  become  a slavey 
to  the  household,  scrubbing  floors,  pre- 
paring meals  and  washing  clothes  until 
she  was  ready  to  drop,  beaten  until  she 
bled  for  the  slightest  mistake.  “I  was  a 
Cinderella,”  she  said  years  later,  “but 
without  any  hope  of  a magic  pumpkin.” 

Then,  at  last,  her  mother  came,  took  one 
look  at  the  welts  on  her  body,  and 
whisked  her  back  to  San  Francisco.  But 
it  was  only  the  beginning  of  another  kind 
of  hardship — spending  long  hours  alone 
while  her  mother  worked,  for  ten  dollars 
a week,  going  for  days  without  food  be- 
cause there  was  no  money  to  buy  it. 

To  her,  the  security  of  money,  food, 
clothing  was  more  than  enough.  The 
pleasant,  commonplace  companionship  of 
anybody — any  human  being — a treat. 

So  that,  when  she  had  a daughter,  and 
was  able  to  give  her  all  those  things,  she 
thought  it  was  sufficient.  Constant  care 
by  capable,  kindly  people,  mink  coats  at 
the  age  of  six,  delicate,  handmade  dresses, 
birthday  parties  catered  by  the  most  fa- 
mous restaurateurs,  with  a complete  show 
of  clowns  and  animals  to  entertain — 
Cheryl  had  them  all.  All  the  things  her 
mother  never  had. 

She  was  never  left  alone  . . . what  a 
picture  of  panic  is  here!  The  panic  of  a 
mother  who,  from  the  age  of  ten,  had 
never  forgotten  the  terror  of  loneliness. 

But,  she  had  never  been  able  to  escape 
from  it.  Why? 

At  some  time  after  eight  o’clock , John 
Stompanato  returned  to  Lana  Turner’s 
home  . . . “Mr.  Stompanato  . . . was  very, 
very  violent,  and  1 went  upstairs,  and  he 
was  right  behind  me,  and  I walked  into 
my  daughter’s  room,  and  she  was  watch- 
ing TV,  and  Mr.  Stompanato  was  behind 
me  all  the  time  . . . The  threats  weren’t 
then,  but  the  language  was  bad,  swearing, 
and  I turned  to  Mr.  Stompanato  . . . About 
that  time  I happened  to  glance  at  the  TV 
and  1 remembered  that  it  was  the  Phil 
Silvers  show,  and  1 had.  been  out  of  the 
country  for  a number  of  months  working 
and  1 had  not  seen  TV,  so  I was  hoping 
that  1 would  be  able  to  watch  it  for  a mo- 
ment . . .” 

To  think  of  watching  a TV  comedy 
show  when  a man,  an  outsider,  has 
walked  into  her  daughter’s  room,  using 
language  not  fit  for  her  ears  to  hear!  How 
could  she? 

She  could,  because,  when  she  was  only 
fifteen,  she  went  to  the  unreal  world  of 
Hollywood — and  from  then  on  knew  only 
that. 
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She  had  moved  to  Los  Angeles  with  her 
mother  just  a few  months  earlier.  Her 
mother  had  a lung  condition,  and  hoped 
the  climate  would  help.  She  went  to 
Hollywood  High,  but  she  didn’t  care  for  it 
much,  and  wasn’t  a good  student.  Like 
most  of  the  other  youngsters,  she  was 
movie-crazy,  and  she  often  cut  classes  to 
see  a show. 

On  one  particular  day,  she  cut  an 
eleven  o’clock  typing  class.  She  didn’t  like 
typing.  And  she  went  to  a drugstore  op- 
posite the  school,  at  Highland  and  Sunset, 
and  ordered  a drink  which  has  since  gone 
down  in  history  variously  as  a chocolate 
soda  or  a strawberry  malt.  Actually,  it 
was  a Coke,  and,  she  later  candidly  con- 
fessed, “a  cigarette.” 

When  the  well-dressed  man  with  the 
thin  black  mustache  walked  over  and 
asked  her,  “Would  you  like  to  be  in  pic- 
tures?” she  eyed  him  coldly.  She  knew 
that  line.  But  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
Billy  Wilkerson,  prominent  publisher  of  a 
movie  trade  paper.  He  was  on  the  level. 
And  Lana  was  on  her  way  to  stardom. 
Wilkerson  introduced  her  to  agent  Zeppo 
Marx,  the  businessman  among  the  Marx 
Brothers,  who  took  her  to  director  Mer- 
vyn  LeRoy.  LeRoy  was  looking  for  a 


sexy,  unknown  teenager  for  a part  in 
“They  Won’t  Forget.”  He  took  one  look  at 
her  and  signed  her  to  a personal  contract. 
She  chose  the  name  Lana  herself — “No- 
body had  ever  heard  of  it,  but  I liked  the 
sound.”  Movie  audiences  took  one  look 
at  her  in  the  film,  walking  down  a street 
in  a clinging  sweater,  and  never  got  over 
it. 

Neither  did  Lana.  At  the  preview,  when 
she  heard  the  gasps,  she  cringed,  and 
when  the  picture  ended,  fled  from  the 
theater  without  speaking  to  anyone.  Ever 
after,  she  was  overly  self-conscious  about 
her  figure,  and,  Sweater  Girl  or  not, 
avoided  that  knitted  garment  like  the 
plague.  In  later  years,  she  always  stoutly 
maintained,  “I  don’t  dress  to  please  men, 
or  women,  either.  I dress  to  please  my- 
self.” 

Lana  was  plunged  into  the  headlines  of 
stardom,  at  an  age  when  she  was  hardly 
more  than  a child.  Greedily,  heedlessly,  as 
any  uneducated  girl  from  her  drab  back- 
ground would,  she  grasped  eagerly  at  all 
the  things  that  had  been  denied  her,  like 
a child  let  loose  in  a candy  shop — a swank 
apartment  for  her  and  her  mother,  a car, 
fire-engine  red,  furs,  jewels,  clothes,  per- 
fumes. She  went  nightclubbing  every 
night  with  a different  escort — dancing, 
laughing,  clapping  her  hands  in  glee  at 
the  entertainers. 

And  all  her  life,  these  pleasures  were  to 
become  for  her  the  one  real  thing,  the 
welcome  escape  from  the  confusion  of  be- 
ing a sex  symbol  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and  the  bewildering  longings  and 
loneliness  that  haunted  her  ever  since  her 
father  was  killed.  And  so,  years  later,  she 
ran  away  from  the  ugliness  of  the  scene 
with  Stompanato  with  a foolish,  feeble 
attempt  to  watch  TV  . . . 

She  went  downstairs,  and  back  upstairs 
to  her  bedroom  while  he  followed,  quar- 
reling violently  all  the  while.  “All  I kept 
saying  was,  ‘There’s  no  use  discussing  it 
any  further,’  that  ‘I  can’t  go  on  like  this, 
and  1 want  you  to  leave  me  alone.’  ” 

Men,  so  many  men,  had  come  and  gone 
in  her  life.  Sometimes  they  left  her, 
sometimes  she  spurned  them,  but  always, 
they  left.  “Men  are  playthings  to  Lana 
Turner,”  a critic  once  said.  “Each  man  is 
like  a new  doll,  to  be  tired  of  and  dis- 
carded just  as  quickly.” 

It  wasn’t  always  true.  It  wasn’t  true 
when,  as  a giddy  starlet,  she  fell  in  love 
with  mature,  sophisticated  lawyer  Greg 
Bautzer.  It  was  no  secret  that  Lana 
wanted  to  marry  him,  but  something  went 
wrong.  The  same  “Something”  that  was 
to  plague  her  through  all  her  men  and 
all  her  marriages. 

Pampered  by  a doting  studio,  she  had 
already  become  a girl  who  got  whatever 
she  wanted,  did  whatever  she  wanted.  Her 
mother  soon  lost  what  little  discipline  she 
had  been  able  to  wield  over  her  reckless, 
headstrong  daughter,  who  shrewdly  real- 
ized that,  no  matter  what  hot  water  her 
escapades  got  her  into,  the  studio  would 
always  rush  to  cover  up  and  defend  her. 
It  was  a matter  of  simple  arithmetic — she 
was  worth  millions,  and  they  had  to  pro- 
tect their  investment. 

Nobody  thought  about  protecting  Lana 
from  a power  as  dangerous  as  putting 
matches  into  the  hands  of  a six-year-old. 
Nobody  thought  about  the  terrible  price 
it  would  certainly  cost  her  . . . 

When  Bautzer  suggested  certain  con- 
cessions, such  as  giving  up  her  career  in 
favor  of  marriage,  she  turned  a deaf  ear. 
She  could  always  have  her  cake  and  eat 
it,  too.  But  she  was  badly  hurt  when 
Bautzer  backed  out. 

On  the  rebound,  she  eloped  to  Las 
Vegas  with  Artie  Shaw,  for  whom  only  a 
few  weeks  before  she  had  expressed  actual 
dislike,  after  a date  during  which  he  gave 
her  a lengthy  recital  of  his  needs,  his 


fears,  his  frustrations,  and  his  longing  for 
a home  and  the  love  of  a good  woman. 
Said  nineteen-year-old  Lana,  “Let’s  go.” 

Artie  gave  her  lectures  on  wifely  de- 
portment, thick  books  to  improve  her 
mind,  and  his  dirty  shirts  to  wash.  Four 
months  later,  she  was  posing  sweetly  with 
Artie  when  a reporter  asked  if  it  was  true 
that  they  were  divorcing.  “Yes,”  said 
Lana  suddenly.  “We  are.”  With  that,  she 
disengaged  Artie’s  arms  and  sped  away  in 
her  car — remembering  to  call  him  back  to 
tell  him  about  the  suits  at  the  cleaner’s 
and  fixing  the  lock  on  the  bathroom  door. 
A typical  Turner  gesture.  No  matter  how 
mixed-up  her  emotions,  she  can  shove 
them  aside  and  go  about  the  details  of 
working  and  living  with  well-ordered  ef- 
ficiency. This  may  be  another  form  of 
escape  from  bigger  problems,  but  her 
friends  and  doctors  believe  that  it  is  a 
strength  that  has  saved  her  from  many  a 
crackup — and  may  save  her  now. 

After  Artie,  there  was  Tony  Martin. 
Tommy  Dorsey.  Other  musicians,  other 
men,  some  famous,  some  not.  For  a while, 
it  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  capture 
Howard  Hughes.  Lana  thought  so — even 
went  so  far  as  to  have  her  linen  embroid- 
ered with  an  “H”  and  prepare  for  a wed- 
ding. But  Hughes  suddenly  found  himself 
engaged  in  urgent  business  matters.  And 
never  came  back. 

“Welcome  back,”  said  the  judge  in  Las 
Vegas,  when,  out  of  the  blue,  she  ap- 
peared to  marry  a young  broker,  Stephen 
Crane.  She  had  known  him  for  some 
time,  but  the  wedding  was  a complete 
surprise. 

Probably,  in  Crane,  far  less  wealthy  and 
famous  than  her  other  suitors,  she  saw 
security.  What  she  got  was  anything  but. 

Shortly  after  they  had  settled  down  in 
Crane’s  apartment,  Lana  announced  jubi- 
lantly that  she  was  expecting.  Shortly 
after  that,  it  developed  that  she  was  not 
legally  married,  because  Mr.  Crane,  who 
had  miscalculated,  was  still  married  to  his 
former  wife.  Lana  got  an  annulment. 
When  Crane’s  divorce  became  final,  he 
begged  her  to  remarry  him.  She  refused. 
In  despair,  he  tried  to  drive  his  car  off  a 
cliff,  then  took  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
tablets.  A weeping  Lana  collapsed  at  his 
bedside  and  was  hospitalized.  Such  was 
the  start  in  life  of  little  Cheryl  Crane. 

For  the  sake  of  the  coming  child,  Lana 
and  Steve  remarried,  but  Lana  divorced 
him  four  months  after  she  was  born,  ask- 
ing custody.  Crane  countered  with  a suit 
of  his  own,  and  a bitter  custody  fight  fol- 
lowed, with  Lana  emerging  the  winner. 

Turhan  Bey  (with  whom  Crane  had  a 
slugfest  at  a party  over  a ring  he  had 
given  Lana)  was  next.  Followed  by  many 
others.  Then  Tyrone  Power.  She  threw  a 
magnificent  farewell  party  for  Ty  when 
he  went  to  Europe — and  into  the  arms  of 
Linda  Christian.  It  was  a blow  that  hurt 
Lana  much  more  than  she  ever  pretended. 

Off  and  on,  between  beaux  and  location 
trips,  she  smothered  little  Cheryl  with  at- 
tention and  affection.  She  was  conscien- 
tious about  being  a “good”  mother— at 
least,  as  she  could  see  it.  But  often  as  she 
said,  “I’ll  never  marry  again,”  she  could 
not  stifle  the  hunger  in  her  heart.  The 
need,  all-consuming,  for  the  love  she 
never  had.  And  didn’t  know  how  to  give. 
She  showered  her  man-of-the-moment 
with  expensive  gifts — gold  cigarette  light- 
ers with  endearing  inscriptions,  gold  cuff 
links.  But  she  never  knew  how  to  give 
of  herself,  because  the  appalling  fact  is 
that  she  never  had  a chance  to  learn  what 
that  kind  of  giving  meant. 

When  she  wed  millionaire  Henry  J. 
(Bob)  Topping  in  1948,  it  was  with  a 
pathetic  effort  to  have  a “real”  wedding 
and  a “real”  marriage.  But  the  fabulous 
ceremony,  complete  with  a cake  and  gal- 
lons of  champagne  and  Cheryl  as  flower 


girl,  was  turned  into  a carnival,  with 
crowds  trampling  the  lawns. 

She  made  two  heart-breaking  attempts 
to  have  a baby,  although  she  has  an  RH 
blood  factor  that  makes  bearing  children 
difficult  and  dangerous.  A miscarriage  of 
the  first  child  almost  cost  her  life.  When 
the  second  was  tragically  lost  after  a fall 
down  a flight  of  steps,  her  hopes  were 
blasted.  In  1952,  she  was  divorced  from 
Topping,  left  with  only  a mortgaged  man- 
sion. 

In  a feverish  romance  with  fiery  Fer- 
nando Lamas,  she  tried  to  forget,  but  it 
ended  in  a brawl  at  a Hollywood  party — 
Fernando  walking  out  on  her  and  turning 
to  Arlene  Dahl;  Lana  turning  to  Arlene’s 
ex,  Lex  Barker. 

They  were  married  in  Italy  in  1953. 
Again,  Lana  tried  to  save  the  marriage  by 
having  a baby,  but  suffered  a third  mis- 
carriage. 

Through  it  all,  little  Cheryl  was  grow- 
ing up  fast.  She  had  to.  “My  little  Mommy,” 
she  called  Lana,  protectively. 

But  inside,  she  was  hurt  and  disturbed. 
“My  mother  and  father  fight  all  the  time,” 
she  confessed  to  Miguel  Acosta,  the  kindly 
man  who  found  her  wandering  in  Skid 
Row  a year  ago  because  she  “hated  school” 
and  turned  her  over  to  the  police.  Lana’s 
solution  was  another  school  for  Cheryl — 
and  a divorce  from  Lex. 

“I  think  men  are  exciting,”  Lana  said 
recently.  “The  gal  who  denies  that  men 
are  exciting  is  either  a lady  with  no  red 
corpuscles,  or  a saint.”  Johnny  Stom- 
panato called  her  up.  She  found  him  ex- 
citing. 

Friends  warned  her,  but  how  could  she 
listen?  The  men  she  loved  had  always  left 
her;  those  she  didn’t,  she  had  left.  Why 
would  this  be  different? 

It  was  horribly  different  ...  “I  was 
walking  toward  the  bedroom  door  and  he 
was  right  behind  me,  and  I opened  it,  and 
my  daughter  came  in,  and  I swear  it  was 
so  fast  I truthfully  thought  she  had  hit  him 
in  the  stomach  . . .” 

For  Johnny  Stompanato,  it  ended  near 
her  bed,  on  a pink  carpet. 

For  Cheryl,  it  ended  with  a verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide,  and  the  protection  of 
the  court,  which  placed  her  in  two  months’ 
temporary  custody  of  her  grandmother, 
Mildred  Turner. 

For  Lana,  it  has  not  ended.  Her  career 
was  not  damaged,  apparently.  Her  first 
independent  production  for  her  own  com- 
pany, “Another  Time,  Another  Place,”  was 
immediately  booked  into  800  theaters,  and 
will  net  her  a fortune.  Producers  have 
stated  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
her,  and  Jerry  Wald  is  seeking  her  for 
“The  Sound  and  The  Fury.” 

But — she,  Cheryl  and  Steve  Crane  have 
been  slapped  with  a $750,000  suit  on  be- 
half of  Stompanato’s  son.  Johnny’s  rela- 
tives charge  that  the  whole  story  has  not 
been  told,  and  ask  why,  if  Stompanato  was 
struck  in  the  stomach,  he  landed  on  his 
back? 

She  and  her  lawyer,  Jerry  Giesler,  have 
received  mysterious  phone  threats,  alarm- 
ing enough  to  call  for  twenty-four-hour 
police  protection. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  fear  that  she  will  lose 
her  daughter.  Cheryl  was  reported  to  have 
told  a psychiatrist,  “I  love  both  my  parents, 
but  I would  prefer  to  live  with  my  father,” 
as  lawyers  on  both  sides  prepared  for 
battle.  But  Karl  Holt,  director  of  the 
County  Probation  Dept,  said,  “She  thought 
perhaps  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  her  mother,”  and  that  being  in 
the  middle  had  “upset  her  completely.” 

No,  Lana  Turner’s  troubles  haven’t 
ended.  They  have  just  begun. 

But  is  she  guilty?  Or  is  she  the  victim 
of  a life  she  never  sought?  Here  are  the 
facts.  Judge  for  yourself.  The  End 
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“MOST  LIKELY  TO 
SUCCEED” 

Continued  from  page  56 

you’ve  finished  reading  our  graduates’ 
thumbnail  sketches  on  pages  57-58.  Then, 
if  you’re  curious  to  know  what  they  think 
it  takes  to  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed, 
read  on  and  find  out  what  they  had  to  say 
when  we  asked  them. 

BEST-LOOKING:  “Being  the  best-look- 
ing doesn’t  necessarily  mean  being  the 
most  beautiful,”  said  Earl  Holliman.  “To 
me,  beauty  is  a lot  more  than  facial  per- 
fection. It’s  whether  a gal’s  hair  is  brushed 
until  it’s  shiny  and  whether  she  looks  as 
neat  as  the  girl  in  the  fashion  magazine. 
I couldn’t  care  less  if  she  has  freckles,  or 
if  one  or  two  features  aren’t  quite  ideal. 
These  imperfections  make  her  all  the 
more  interesting  to  me.” 

To  Dennis  Hopper,  best-looking  has  a 
very  different  meaning:  “I  like  a girl  to 
be  attractive,  but  then  what  is  attractive, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder?  I want 
a girl  to  have  a participating  interest  in 
life,  such  as  acting  or  writing — something 
other  than  just  being  female.”  And  vitality 
in  life  is  certainly  reflected  in  one’s  looks. 

Surprisingly,  most  of  our  male  panel 
agreed:  Being  best-looking— or  just  good- 
looking — comes  as  a result  of  health,  with 
an  emphasis  on  good  diet  and  a de-em- 
phasis  on  the  “empty”  non-health-giving 
calories.  Good-looking  is  being  neat,  pleas- 
ant and  fun — and  wearing  a smile.  Don’t 
forget  that. 

BEST-DRESSED:  Must  a girl  or  boy 
dress  expensively  to  be  considered  well- 
dressed?  When  we  asked  our  most-likely- 
to-succeeders,  their  answers  were  em- 
phatically no.  First  and  most  important 
qualification,  all  agreed,  was  simplicity 
and  neatness  with  a de-emphasis  on  jewel- 
ry for  girls  and  sharp  accessories  for  boys. 
But  every  rule  has  exceptions,  and  some- 
times a sharp  fashion  fad  can  catch  a boy’s 
eye — so  use  your  best  judgment. 

Sandra  Dee,  a smart  dresser  from  ’way 
back  to  her  modeling  days,  told  us,  “I 
think  it’s  smarter  for  a girl  to  have  two 
or  three  outfits  she  loves  and  knows  look 
well  on  her,  than  a closetful  of  clothes 
that  she  rarely  wears.” 

Is  it  necessary  to  be  in  high  fashion  to 
be  well  dressed?  Some  panelists  said  yes; 
others  felt  a simple,  separates  look  more 
appropriate  for  teenagers.  But  on  one  point, 
they  all  agreed.  To  be  well-dressed,  one 
must  watch  the  basic  grooming  musts: 
shoes  in  good  repair  and  stockings  straight 
and  neat,  clothes  crisp  and  laundered,  and 
—since  a hasty,  overdone  makeup  job  can 
ruin  the  whole  effect — makeup  soft  and 
natural-looking. 

BEST  DANCER:  Our  panel  agreed  that 
to  have  fun  and  be  popular,  it’s  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  the  best  dancer  in 
your  group,  but  it’s  certainly  important 
to  know  how,  and  to  be  willing  to  try  new 
steps. 

“Before  a big  dance,  invite  your  date 
over  and  have  a practice  session,  if  either 
of  you  is  not  sure  of  the  latest  steps,” 
suggests  Molly  Bee.  “You’ll  be  surprised 
how  this  will  improve  your  sense  of 
rhythm.” 

“And  boost  your  confidence,”  added 
Barry  Coe. 

WITTIEST:  Unfortunately,  we  weren’t 
all  blessed  with  a keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  although  everyone  would  like  to  have 
that  envious  knack  of  cracking  just  the 
apropos  comeback  at  the  opportune  mo- 
p ment,  more  often  than  not,  most  of  us  think 
of  it  hours  later — if  at  all.  So,  warns  song- 
stress Connie  Francis,  and  the  others 


the  crowd  if  it’s  just  not  your  nature. 
You’ll  probably  make  everyone  else  feel 
uncomfortable,  because  the  jokes  just 
won’t  come  out  right.  You’ll  put  people  at 
ease  much  more  readily  if  you’re  just 
yourself.” 

“Of  course,  sense  of  humor  also  means 
being  a good  listener  and  appreciative 
audience  for  others,”  added  Dean  Stock- 
well,  “and  this  we  can  all  be.”  No  one 
disagreed. 

BEST  ATHLETE:  You  don’t  have  to  be 
the  best  athlete,  but  it’s  pretty  much 
agreed  that  concentrating  on  one  or  two 
sports  and,  becoming  adept  at  them,  is 
one  sure  way  of  getting  a lot  of  fun  out 
of  life.  If  you  have  an  eye  on  a boy  who’s 
buggy  over  tennis  like  Bob  Evans,  or 
skiing  like  Barry  Coe,  learn,  too.  Take 
some  lessons,  and  you’ll  immediately  have 
something  in  common  with  your  man  of 
the  hour.  The  next  time  he  stops  to  chat 
with  you,  casually  mention  your  tennis 
lessons.  Two  to  one,  within  a few  weeks 
he’ll  be  giving  you  the  lessons,  with  after- 
hour dates  as  a bonus.  Then,  even  if  the 
score’s  just  “love,”  who’s  complaining? 
LONE  WOLF  OII  WOLFESS:  Once 
upon  a time  it  was  fashionable  to  be  like 
a sheep  and  move,  dress,  think  and  act 
like  the  crowd.  Not  today,  with  most  of 
Hollywood’s  young  set,  and  probably  your 
own,  too.  “Loners”  like  Dean  Stockwell, 
Tony  Perkins,  Venetia  Stevenson,  Sandra 
Dee,  Bob  Evans,  and  Dennis  Hopper  have 
such  definite  viewpoints  and  so  many  di- 
verse interests  that  they’d  rather  go  it 
alone  more  often — or  at  least  as  often — 
as  run  with  the  crowd.  More  important, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  be  individuals  and 
prefer  not  to  waste  energy  trying  to  con- 
form. 

Venetia,  for  example,  talking  about  her 
good  friend,  Tony  Perkins,  says,  “Writers 
make  much  of  the  ‘odd’  way  Tony  dresses. 
He  almost  always  wears  tennis  shoes.  He 
wears  them  because  they’re  comfortable.  Is 
this  ‘odd’?  I think  his  is  a marvelous  talent 
and  I think  part  of  the  reason  is  because 
he  doesn’t  conform.” 

Natalie  Trundy,  on  the  other  hand, 
voiced  the  opinion  that  too  many  teen- 
agers go  out  of  their  way  to  be  different 
just  for  the  sake  of  being  different.  “So 
many  young  people  I know  feel  they  have 
to  rebel  in  order  to  prove  they’re  grown 
up,”  she  said,  “and  that’s  sort  of  foolish. 
So  many  people  my  age  say  they  can’t 
wait  till  they’re  twenty  so  they  can  move 
away  from  home  and  get  an  apartment  of 
their  own.  Right  now,  I can’t  see  it.  I like 
my  family,  and  I like  being  with  them.” 

Dolores  Hart  tells  of  an  interesting  ex- 
perience she  had  in  high  school.  It  taught 
her  the  importance  of  standing  on  her 
own: 

“When  I was  in  high  school,  I noticed 
that  everyone  was  inclined  to  play  ‘Fol- 
low the  Leader,’  ” she  says.  “One  or  two 
girls  with  strong  personalities  would  de- 
cide to  dress  a certain  way — and  that  was 
it.  Everyone  in  the  class  would  figure  that 
that  was  the  way  to  look  that  term.  It  took 
me  a long  time  to  learn  that  I’d  be  happier 
if  I’d  develop  my  own  personality  and  do 
the  things  I really  wanted  to  do,  instead 
of  what  someone  else  thought  I ought  to 
do.  It  was  a hard  lesson  to  learn.” 

BEST  MIXER:  On  the  other  hand,  our 
graduates  agreed,  a boy  or  girl  should  not 
go  out  of  his  or  her  way  to  avoid  meeting 
new  people  and  gaining  new  experiences. 
“Find  friends  who  have  the  same  interests 
you  do,”  suggests  James  MacArthur,  “and 
then  share  those  interests.”  If  you  can’t 
find  someone  who  enjoys  archaeology,  then 
pursue  this  by  yourself.  You’ll  find  people 
who’ll  find  your  conversation  different  and 
interesting.” 

Part  of  being  a good  mixer  is  being  able 
to  put  others  at  ease  as  Molly  Bee  does. 
Basically,  Molly’s  quite  shy,  but  she’s 


honest  and  sincere.  “Such  a friendly 
honesty  and  sincere  interest  that  you  can 
forget  yourself  and  find  yourself  seri- 
ously explaining  to  someone  at  a party 
where  he  can  buy  an  oversized  sweater 
like  the  one  you’re  wearing!”  laughs 
Susan  Oliver  in  agreement.  And  Susan’s 
social  calendar’s  as  full  as  a summer 
garden  to  show  for  it. 

Being  a good  mixer  often  comes  with 
growing  up  and  acquiring  more  poise 
(although  stars  like  Rick  Nelson  and 
Connie  Francis  seem  to  have  always  had 
it) . Dolores  Hart  and  Bob  Evans  make  it  a 
point  never  to  forget  a name,  a wonderful 
social  asset  (and  you  can  bone  up  on  this, 
too) . And,  girls,  it’s  a good  idea  to  extend 
your  hand  to  a boy  or  girl  when  intro- 
duced. “A  warm  way  to  greet  someone,” 
agrees  Bob. 

You  can  train  yourself  in  conversation- 
openers,  too.  Start  a chat  on  records, 
books,  food,  sports,  clothes  with  an  em- 
phasis on  what  the  other  person  likes, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  he’ll 
take  it  from  there.  “The  good  mixer  plays 
herself  down  and  the  other  person  up,” 
says  Leslie  Nielsen.  And  we  think  Leslie 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,  for  this  is 
the  very  magnet  which  sparks  the  other 
person’s  interest  in  her. 

BRAINIEST:  You  can  be  the  brainiest 
in  the  class  (with  books),  the  brainiest 
out  of  classes  (with  hobbies  and  other  in- 
terests) or  the  brainiest  with  people.  It’s 
easy  to  be  a brain,  and  a brain  has  lots 
more  fun  than  a non-brain.  He  gets  a 
great  kick  out  of  life.  A brain  like  Tony 
Perkins  can  make  just  going  for  a walk 
on  a spring  day  “a  big  important  trip,  be- 
cause he  is  so  curious  about — well,  almost 
everything.  And  as  a result,  he  sees  so 
much,”  says  Venetia  Stevenson.  Being  the 
brainiest  doesn’t  only  mean  pulling  straight 
A’s  for  the  honor  roll  or  dean’s  list.  It 
means  imagination,  it  means  sharing  your 
date’s  new-found  interest  in  art  or  music 
or  religion  or  history  or  psychology  (like 
Venetia  or  Dennis  Hopper,  who  are  bugs 
on  it) . It  means  being  interested.  And  it 
means  being  interesting  to  others. 
PEPPIEST  AND  SHIEST:  Whether 
you’re  bouncing  with  untold  reserves  of 
energy — physical  or  verbal — or  feel  a bit 
more  timid  and  retiring  was  determined 
many,  many  years  before  you  were  bom, 
genealogists  tell  us.  And  therefore, 
whether  we’re  innately  the  gregarious,  out- 
going type  (like  Susan  Oliver,  Yvonne 
Lime  and  Molly  Bee)  or  the  quieter  one 
(like  Leslie  Nielsen,  Will  Hutchins,  San- 
dra Dee,  Inger  Stevens  or  Bob  Ivers)  is 
pretty  much  out  of  our  control.  But  what 
isn’t  out  of  our  control  is  what  we  make 
of  these  qualities. 

Being  imbued  with  practically  no  in- 
hibitions can  be  delightful — if  not  carried 
too  far.  “I  don’t  like  to  be  bowled  over 
by  a peppy  girl,”  says  Barry  Coe.  “Too 
many  girls  are  out  to  impress  with  an 
overpowering  personality.  Whether  the 
subject  of  conversation  is  sports  or  books, 
they’re  always  one  up  with  a better, 
funnier  or  more  impressive  story  to  tell. 
I’d  much  rather  discover  what  makes 
a girl  tick  than  to  have  her  tell  me  every- 
thing.” 

On  the  other  hand,  being  enthusiastic 
and  peppy  can  be  a wonderful  social  asset 
if  it’s  really  you.  Everyone  loves  the  warm, 
outgoing  fun-loving  boy  or  girl  who  mixes 
well  and  appreciates  others,  like  Susan 
Oliver  or  Earl  Holliman. 

Shyness,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  an 
asset  or  a liability,  depending  on  how  it 
is  handled.  If  a girl  is  inhibited  to  the 
point  of  making  others  exhausted  trying 
to  draw  her  out,  she  must  realize  she’s 
probably  thinking  of  herself  too  much  and 
too  hard.  Sandra  Dee,  for  example,  is  a 
bit  timid  with  people — but  only  until  the 
right  conversation  opener  is  made. 


If  like  Sandra,  Yvonne  Craig  and  Luana 
Patten,  your  shyness  means  you’re  natu- 
rally quiet  but  really  have  something 
worthwhile  and  interesting  to  say  when 
you  do  say  it — if  it  means  you’re  retiring 
but  still  pleasant  and  good  company — hold 
on,  girl,  you’re  just  what  most  boys  are 
looking  for! 

BEST  ACTOR /SINGER:  We’ve  picked 
the  twenty-four  young  personalities  pic- 
tured on  pages  57  and  58  because  as  a 
result  of  what  they  have  achieved  in  their 
roles  during  the  past  year,  plus  your 
letters  and  interest,  we  feel  they  are  among 
the  most  promising  actors  in  Hollywood. 
So  watch  them.  We  think  they’re  the  stars 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

“But  everyone  can  be  a good  actor,” 
grins  handsome  Will  Hutchins.  “Take  it  on 
the  chin  if  your  date  shows  up  a little 
bit  late;  be  a good  sport  even  if  you  feel 
slightly  ruffled,  instead  of  making  with  the 
snide  comments.”  If  you’re  wearing  a 
dress  you’ve  had  for  ages  on  a date,  and 
you  receive  a compliment,  smile  and  say 
“Thank  you”  in  a friendly  way,  even 
though  you  may  feel  more  like  saying, 
“This  old  thing?  It’s  five  years  old!”  A 
polite  and  warm  “thank  you,”  incidentally 
is  worth  its  weight  in  more  gold  than  a 
five-minute  explanation.  The  End 


MOLLY  BEE’S  IN  COLUMBIA'S  "GOING  STEADY”;  BARRY 
COE  IN  20THLS  "THE  BRAVADOS”;  YVONNE  CRAIG,  DEN- 
NIS HOPPER  AND  PAT  WAYNE  IN  BUENA  VISTA’S  "THE 
YOUNG  LAND”  (DENNIS  IS  ALSO  IN  20TH’S  "FROM  HELL 
TO  TEXAS”);  SANDRA  DEE  IN  M-G-M’S  "THE  RELUCTANT 
DEBUTANTE”;  BOB  EVANS  IN  20TH’S  "THE  HELL  BENT 
KID”;  ROBERT  IVERS  IN  PARAMOUNT’S  "I  MARRIED  A 
MONSTER  FROM  OUTER  SPACE”;  YVONNE  LIME  IN 
NICHOLSON-ARKOFF’S  "HIGH  SCHOOL  HELLCATS.”  CON- 
NIE  FRANCIS’  NEWEST  RECORD  IS  M-G-M’S  “I’M  SORRY 
I MADE  YOU  CRY.”  AND  RICK  NELSON’S,  "BELIEVE  WHAT 
THEY  SAY,”  FOR  IMPERIAL.  SEE  DOLORES  HART  IN 
PARAMOUNT’S  "KING  CREOLE”;  EARL  HOLLIMAN  IN 
PARAMOUNT’S  “HOT  SPELL.”  WILL  HUTCHINS  STARS  IN 
ABC-TV’S  “SUGARFOOT.”  SEE  CAROL  LYNLEY  AND  JIM 
MAC  ARTHUR  IN  BUENA  VISTA'S  "THE  LIGHT  IN  THE 
FOREST”;  LESLIE  NIELSEN  IN  M-G-M’S  “THE  SHEEP- 
MAN”;  LUANA  PATTEN  IN  U-I’S  “THE  WONDERFUL 
YEARS”;  TONY  PERKINS  IN  COLUMBIA’S  “THIS  ANGRY 
AGE”;  INGER  STEVENS  IN  M-G-M’S  "CRY  TERROR”; 
VENETIA  STEVENSON  IN  WARNERS’  "ISLAND  OF  LOST 
WOMEN.” 


BLACKOUT 

Continued,  from  page  37 

words,  that  has  development.  I realize 
that’s  what  I must  try  to  do.  Hard  as  it 
is,  it’s  the  only  way. 

There’s  a poster  in  my  bedroom  from 
the  stage  play  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof,” 
by  Tennessee  Williams.  The  illustration 
of  the  girl  in  the  poster  vividly  depicts 
this  black  mood  I’m  talking  about.  From 
the  way  her  head  hangs  as  she’s  leaning 
against  the  bed  in  the  picture,  you  can 
sense  the  trouble  and  torment  she  is  suf- 
fering. She’s  lost  and  disturbed,  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  I keep  that  poster  as 
a reminder  that  when  you’re  on  the 
bottom,  the  only  way  you  can  go  is  up. 
Remember  that.  Because  that’s  one  im- 
portant thing  I learned  from  all  my  mis- 
erable months  of  anguish. 

How  did  I get  into  such  a state?  Look- 
ing back,  I realize  that  it  must  have  been 
building  up  for  a long  time,  and  the  roots 
went  deep.  But  when  the  big  blowup 
came,  it  was  set  off  by  a simple  thing,  the 
way  a fuse,  harmless  in  itself,  can  set  off 
a keg  of  dynamite.  In  my  case,  it  was 
the  ordinary,  routine  matter  of  choosing 
the  movie  roles  I was  to  play. 

Now  I’m  not  saying  every  actor  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  scripts. 
Lots  of  times  actors  might  not  be  able 
to  visualize  themselves  in  certain  roles, 
and,  as  a result,  miss  out  completely  on 
developing  their  careers.  For  instance,  if 
Tony  Perkins  hadn’t  been  asked  to  do 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER 
FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

for  the  hairs  to  which  applied 


* NOT  AN  ANILINE  DYE! 
*1  APPLICATION  LASTS  4 TO  5 WEEKS! 

Takes  just  seconds  to  apply  . . . stays  on 
4 to  5 weeks!  “Dark-Eyes"  is  the  perfect  way 
to  make  eyelashes  and  brows  completely 
natural  looking  . . . and  it  will  not  harden 
or  break  them.  “Dark-Eyes”  is  NOT  A MASCARA! 
Will  not  stick  to  eyelash  curler.  Eliminates 
the  bother  of  daily  eye  make-up.  It  is 
PERMANENT,  SWIMPROOF,  SMUDGEPROOF. 

TEARPROOF  and  SMEARPROOF! 


$1.25  (plus  tox)  at  leading  Our  25th 

drug,  dept,  and  variety  chain  stores  Year! 


NO  DELAY... your 
trial  order  shipped  # • 
in  24  hours!  . • 


“DARK-EYES”  COMPANY,  Dept.  P-78 
3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

I enclose  25<  (coin  or  stamps— tax  included)  for 
TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dark-Eyes”  with  directions. 

check  shade  O Light  Brown  O Brown  O Black 

Name 

Address 

Town State 


DISCO 


V)R*gE 


..MB  SUCKiMO 


TRADE 


drug  store 


AVOID 

BOBBY-PINCH 


NOW!  Get  the  facts!  Stop 
torturing  curls  with  old- 
fashioned  bobby-pins  that 
pinch,  crimp,  and  split. 
Lady  Ellen  Klippies  hug 
your  curls  gently,  protect 
them  from  hair-killing 
pinch;  keep  curls  lovelier  — 
longer.  Buy  Lady  Ellen  Klip- 
pies at  your  variety,  food, 
drug,  or  department  store 
and  beauty  shop— 8 Klippies 
for  250.  Write  for  16-page 
illustrated  booklet  "How  to 
Set  a Pin  Curl.”  Send  100  to: 


HAIR 


u 0 I l ’ • 0 0 8 

KLIPPIES 


LADY  ELLEN,  Dept.  PH-750,  Los  Angeles  51,  Calif. 
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X GET  RID  of  Dark  or 
[ Discolored  Skin,  Freckles, 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7 NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Clears  Skin  While  You  Sleep . . . 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  7 NIGHT  PLAN  to  a whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one 
week.  You’ll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  . . . dark  skin  lightens, 
blotches, spots, freckles  disappear 
as  if  by  magic!  This  is  not  a cover 
up  cosmetic;  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  works  under  the  skin  sur- 
face. Beautiful  women  have  used 
thistime-tested  plan  for  over  40  years— you’ll 
love  its  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  W ax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.  Start  using  it  now ! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 
At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


Banish  dark 


skin  and  ugly 


spots  almost 


overnight 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  “Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!” 

The  secret  is  a new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money  back  guarantee.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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“The  Matchmaker’’  he  might  have  missed 
out  on  revealing  his  comedy  talent. 

But  with  me  it  was  different.  I was 
getting  script  after  script  that  called  for 
the  same,  easy-does-it  kind  of  character, 
a nice  and  simple  good-time  Charley  with 
an  occasional  dramatic  moment  thrown 
in. 

I went  along  with  it.  I figured  it  was 
good  training.  I tried  to  learn  all  I could 
about  cameras  and  film  technique  for  ac- 
tors. But  like  someone  who’s  fed  pablum 
all  day  long  for  months  and  months,  it 
was  getting  nauseating. 

Then,  one  day,  it  happened.  I had 
enough.  It  was  like  having  an  upset 
stomach  and  feeling  pain  all  over  you,  and 
you  realize  you’ve  been  unfair  to  your- 
self, that  you  have  been  on  the  wrong  diet 
for  a long  time. 

But  there  are  good  ways  and  bad  ways 
of  treating  an  upset  stomach. 

Maybe  I took  the  bad  way.  I don’t 
know.  I haven’t  been  able  to  decide  that 
yet.  At  any  rate,  I rebelled! 

I’ve  been  trying  to  figure  it  out,  and  I 
can’t  pin  down  exactly  what  it  was  that 
made  me  yell  out  like  that. 

Being  a child  of  divorce,  I wonder  if 
this  had  anything  to  do  with  my  rebel- 
lious outbreak.  It’s  possible.  As  a child, 
I felt  that  life  had  short-changed  me.  My 
father  deserted  us  when  I was  two,  and 
my  mother  had  to  work  very  hard  to  sup- 
port my  brother  Walt  and  me.  Because  of 
that,  we  moved  around  a lot  and  never 
had  any  steady  friends.  Mother  had  to  put 
us  in  a military  school  part  of  the  time, 
to  be  sure  we  were  looked  after  properly. 
Lots  of  times  we  had  to  wait  in  a lonely 
apartment  for  Mother  to  come  home — 
when  the  other  kids  were  going  off  to 
baseball  games  with  their  dads.  Maybe, 
when  things  started  going  badly  with  my 
career,  I felt  that  life  was  giving  me  a 
raw  deal  again,  and  this  was  my  way  of 
lashing  out  at  fate. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  it,  too.  I 
doubt  if  anybody  remembers  me  in  a pic- 
ture called  “Island  of  Desire” — I was  that 
bad — but  I’ll  never  forget  it!  By  a fluke 
of  luck,  I got  the  leading  role  in  that  pic- 
ture— they  were  looking  for  an  unknown, 
and  brother,  was  I unknown!  I was  nine- 
teen, and  green  as  they  come.  The  inevi- 
table happened — instead  of  being  my  big 
break,  it  was  a colossal  flop.  What  really 
hurt  was  that  it  ruined  my  chances  for  a 
long  time  afterward.  In  a way,  it  was 
good,  because  when  I finally  got  another 
good  break  in  “Battle  Cry”  I was  ready 
for  it.  But  I think  this  experience  made 
me  all  the  more  wary — and  scary — be- 
cause it  taught  me  that  the  right  part  at 
the  right  time  can  make  you- — and  the 
wrong  part  can  finish  you,  but  good. 

Whatever  the  deep-rooted  reasons,  I 
was  burning.  My  temper’s  a pretty  hot 
one  when  I let  go,  and  brother,  I gave  it 
free  rein.  I told  my  studio  executives  I 
was  in  agony  playing  those  goody-goody 
roles.  I wanted  something  challenging  for 
a change,  something  that  would  give  me  a 
chance  to  act.  Wouldn’t  they  give  me  a 
break? 

Well,  I was  offered  “Darby’s  Rangers” 
which,  for  my  money,  after  all  the  rah- 
rah  roles  I played,  was  as  challenging  as 
jumping  off  a one-foot  ledge. 

So,  I took  the  stopper  off  again.  I 
really  let  go  with  the  temper  this  time. 
I’m  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  I was  boil- 
ing inside  and  I blew  my  lid.  I said  if 
that  was  the  kind  of  stuff  I was  going  to 
play  in  the  movies  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
then  to  blazes  with  it  all.  I’m  embar- 
rassed now  just  thinking  about  it,  but 
when  something’s  been  troubling  you  for 
a long  while,  you  forget  about  shame  and 
disgrace.  Especially  if  you  have  a tem- 
per that’s  a lulu. 

But  that  was  wrong.  I’ve  learned  that 


much,  at  least.  It  was  completely  wrong 
to  blast  out  like  that  emotionally,  to  let 
myself  go  and  say  all  kinds  of  things 
which  I now  regret.  That’s  why  we  have 
minds  to  control  our  feelings.  Otherwise, 
this  would  be  one  wild,  wild  world. 

While  I was  rehearsing  for  the  TV  pro- 
duction of  “Hans  Brinker,”  I went  to 
the  theater  one  night  to  see  Ralph 
Bellamy  act  in  “Sunrise  at  Campobello,” 
the  Broadway  hit  play  concerning  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  crippling  attack  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  which  could  have  been 
the  sunset  of  his  career.  Instead,  being 
the  great  man  he  was,  F.  D.  R.  turned  the 
crisis  into  a sunrise. 

Now,  those  people,  the  Roosevelts,  had 
a lot  of  times  when  they  could  have 
sounded  off  and  let  their  tempers  fly.  But 
each  time  they  showed  tremendous  con- 
trol and  understanding. 

I’m  not  saying  we’re  all  able  to  do  that. 
But  we  can  certainly  learn  from  these 
people.  They  offer  us  an  example. 

When  I lost  control  with  my  big  studio 
executives,  I thought  I was  a pretty  smart 
guy.  I was  going  to  run  off  and  make  rec- 
ords. Hah!  The  laugh  was  on  me.  The 
studio,  I found  out,  controlled  my  record- 
ing contract,  and  although  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  which  prevented  me 
from  making  records,  they  couldn’t  be  re- 
leased without  the  studio’s  permission. 

Of  course  they  were  mad  at  me,  the 
studio  bigwigs,  so  they  wouldn’t  give  Dot 
Records  the  okay  to  release  an  album  I 
recorded.  I had  had  such  a big  hit  with 
“Young  Love”  (it  sold  over  two  million 
discs),  and  the  Dot  people  were  anxious 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  album  right  away. 
But  Warner  Brothers  said  no  dice. 

Tough?  You  bet!  But  it  was  a punish- 
ment. And  when  you  do  something  you 
know  in  your  heart  is  wrong,  you  expect 
to  pay  for  it.  And  I was  paying. 

Brother,  I sat  around  for  a long  time. 
They  suspended  me.  There  was  no  money 
coming  in  for  almost  a year,  and,  believe 
me,  that’s  depressing. 

I composed  a song  during  that  lean  pe- 
riod with  an  assist  from  Gwen  Davis. 
When  Photoplay  printed  it,  it  made  me 
feel  better.  After  that  sales  picked  up, 
and  Gwen  and  I were  happy  with  the  re- 
sults. 

Finally  I filled  in  as  a guest  on  Dinah 
Shore’s  TV  show.  Matter  of  fact,  Dinah 
gave  me  confidence  in  myself  during 
those  dog  days.  She  insisted  I sing  har- 
mony with  her  on  her  Sunday  night  pro- 
gram, and  I said  “Nothing  doing.”  But  she 
was  adamant.  I told  her  most  of  my  sing- 
ing belonged  in  the  bathtub,  but  she 
wasn’t  one  to  be  put  off.  She  said  if  I 
got  nervous  and  forgot  the  harmony,  she’d 
signal  the  orchestra  to  play  the  music 
louder,  and  no  one  would  know  I was  off. 

What  a gal!  She  practiced  with  me  and 
kept  giving  me  the  encouragement  I 
needed  during  our  rehearsal  sessions. 

That’s  what  you  need  when  you’re 
down  and  out.  Someone  who  believes  in 
you,  someone  who  won’t  allow  you  to  stop 
believing  in  yourself.  Dinah  gave  me  that 
strength  then.  She  kept  pushing  me  and 
prodding  me  and  telling  me  what  a lot  I 
had  on  the  ball.  And  she  made  me  feel 
so  at  ease  with  myself. 

But,  besides  a human  being  who  can 
give  you  encouragement,  you  have  to 
have  a belief  in  the  workings  of  God.  You 
have  to  believe  that  God  is  testing  you, 
trying  you  out  so  that  you’ll  become 
stronger  as  a spiritual  person. 

Everyone  knows  what  a fast  and  frantic 
business  film-making  is.  Everything  has 
to  be  done  in  a hurry;  otherwise  the  ex- 
penses keep  mounting.  I’ve  always  found, 
though,  that  if  I take  the  time  (some- 
times I’ll  even  go  twice  a day— once  dur- 
ing lunch,  once  in  the  evening)  to  visit  a 


church,  I’m  all  the  more  content  because 
of  the  peace  that  comes  through  me. 

And  during  the  preparations  for  “Hans 
_ Brinker,”  I took  an  apartment  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  and  there 
was  a church  literally  around  the  corner 
(there  always  is — all  you  have  to  do  is 
look  for  it!).  We  had  plenty  of  trials  and 
tribulations  on  that  show.  The  costumes 
weren’t  ready  until  the  last  minute,  and 
we  hadn’t  ice-skated  with  them  on.  And 
there  was  enormous  trouble  getting  the 
freezing  apparatus  to  freeze  the  water  for 
the  ice-skating  scenes. 

When  I was  in  the  midst  of  all  that  hub- 
bub and  confusion,  I went  to  church — even 
if  it  was  only  for  fifteen  minutes.  I en- 
tered a world  of  calm,  of  quiet,  and  I could 
communicate  on  a spiritual  level — which 
is  the  most  rewarding  of  all. 

And  my  faith  was  rewarded.  I got  my 
answer  from  God — not  in  some  sudden 
revelation  or  dazzling  miracle — but  in  the 
inner  peace  that  came  to  me,  and  helped 
me,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  my  problems 
calmly  and  objectively. 

First,  I considered  my  suspension.  Dinah 
was  a help,  yes,  but,  let’s  face  it,  she  wasn’t 
my  studio.  She  couldn’t  press  a magic 
button  that  made  everything  hunky-dory. 

How  was  I going  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
with  them,  with  the  studio  executives?  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  heard  a 
studio  vice  president  complain  bitterly 
about  me.  The  executive  said  I was  the 
most  ungrateful  person  they  had  ever 
worked  with. 

This  upset  me.  Since  the  studio  wouldn’t 
budge  an  inch,  I wouldn’t  budge.  But  you 
can’t  let  things  stay  at  a standstill  forever. 
I weighed  everything  in  my  mind  a hun- 
dred times— a look-at-yourself-now-you- 
fool  sort  of  thing. 

I looked  at  what  I had  done  to  myself, 
and  I didn’t  like  it.  I was  unemployed, 
unable  to  work  because  of  my  contract. 
I told  myself  I had  been  a jerk.  I feel 
like  a jerk  even  now  when  I think 
about  it. 

So  I swallowed  that  mad  thing  we  call 
pride.  I wrote  a letter  to  my  studio  bosses, 
apologizing  for  my  past  behavior  and  ask- 
ing if  I could  see  them  for  a few  minutes. 
We  arranged  an  appointment. 

Only  this  time  I didn’t  sound  off  like  a 
blast  furnace.  I had  learned  that  didn’t 
pay  off.  I talked  to  them  in  a low  voice 
about  why  I had  been  unhappy  in  the 
kind  of  roles  I’d  been  playing,  and  I wished 
they’d  give  me  some  consideration  for 
different  scripts. 

They  listened.  They,  too,  were  very 
polite.  We  behaved  like  gentlemen.  And 
not  long  afterward  they  asked  me  to  play 
in  “Gunman’s  Walk”  for  Columbia  Pic- 
tures. I wanted  to  do  it.  It  was  my  first 
loanout  and  a great  part.  Then  they  gave 
me  permission  to  do  “Portrait  of  a Mur- 
derer” on  “Playhouse  90.”  Then,  the  big- 
gest news  of  all  came  when  they  offered 
me  the  leading  role  in  the  film  production 
of  “Damn  Yankees,”  the  big  Broadway 
musical  hit. 

So  what  did  I learn  from  all  that? 
Patience.  Clap  a hand  over  your  mouth 
when  you  want  to  shoot  it  off.  Write  a 
letter  if  you’re  good  and  mad,  and  put  it 
away  for  a day  or  two;  then  read  it  and 
you’ll  see  what  a jackass  you  could  have 
made  of  yourself. 

You  know,  if  we  all  learned  to  control 
our  lousy  tempers  we’d  be  happier  people. 
I’m  convinced  of  this.  Certainly  there  are 
times  when  a person  has  to  sound  off  or 
else  he’ll  burst.  But  let  it  out  on  the  walls 
of  your  house  or  to  the  open  countryside. 
Don’t  sound  off  to  the  people  that  matter 
to  you  because  you’re  bound  to  regret  it. 
And  regret  can  eat  away  at  your  insides 
until  it  leaves  you  without  any  decent  per- 
spective. The  End 


PAT  BOONE 


Now!  In  just  one  step 
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“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  I answered  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice.  “Your  Sherlock  Holmes 
is  going  to  pass  up  both  his  club  dates 
and  cause  an  awful  ruckus  if  you  don’t  go 
to  Europe  with  him!” 

“You’re  joking,”  said  my  wife. 

“I  am  not,”  I answered  with  dignity. 
That  did  it. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Shirl,  I and 
my  friend  Don  Henley  (who  took  the 
pictures)  were  on  a BOAC  plane  touch- 
ing down  at  London  airport.  What  hap- 
pened next  is  just  one  great  big  unbe- 
lievable blur.  Before  we  even  registered  at 
the  dignified  Dorchester  Hotel,  we  “mo- 
tored” (very  English)  out  to  Windsor 
Castle,  a place  set  in  acres  and  acres  of 
well-manicured  lawns  and  hedges.  It  put 
us  in  the  perfect  mood  for  dinner  at  the 
Society,  the  Royal  box  at  the  Palladium; 
a midnight  ride  through  all  the  most  fa- 
mous Squares  in  London — and  so  to  bed. 

Five  hours  later  we  were  up  with  the 
chirping  wrens  and  off  through  a down- 
pour to  do  some  shopping— mostly  for 
woolens  and  scarfs  and  raincoats.  Very 
wise  as  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
outside  seeing  London  Bridge,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  Downing  Street  and  Scotland 
Yard.  (“Good  thing  you  didn’t  wear  your 
Inverness  cape,”  said  Don  as  we  were 
going  through  the  Yard,  “They  might  put 
you  on  a case.”  Very  funny.) 

The  Trocadero  show  was  Saturday  night 
and  I whipped  into  the  theater  just  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  curtain  time. 
Wow!  Those  British  fans  are  great. 

Yesterday,  after  church  services  at  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Palladium’s  TV 
show,  we  flew  to  Paris,  arriving  at  4 a.m. 
What  a city!  The  night  life  goes  on  till 
dawn  when  the  lights  wink  out  and  the 
markets  open  again  for  business.  At  4 a.m. 
We  were  too  excited  to  sleep,  so  we  went 
over  to  the  Left  Bank  where  teenagers 
were  still  whooping  it  up. 

Today,  we  went  shopping,  managed  to 
pick  up  some  paintings,  some  fancy 
chocolate  eggs  and  egg  cups  for  the  girls 
and  some  scarfs  with  Paris  scenes  on  them. 
Shirley  thinks  Paris  is  artistic,  romantic 
— in  a word — the  greatest.  When  we  were 
leaning  over  the  railing  at  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  Paris  spread  out  before  us, 
she  suddenly  said,  “This  trip  is  the  most 
wonderfully  exciting  thing  we’ve  ever 
done  together.  To  think  I almost  missed  it!” 

After  eating  at  the  swank  Lido,  some- 
body urged,  “You’ve  got  to  see  Versailles.” 
So  we  said  “sure,”  not  realizing  it  meant 
a drive  into  the  country.  We  both  fell 
asleep  on  the  way  and  they  had  to  shake 
us  awake  when  we  got  there  as  well  as 
when  we  drove  around  to  see  Luxembourg 
Castle.  Unforgettable  sights — but  we  were 
just  too  bushed  to  totter  out. 

A little  while  ago  we  finished  dinner  at 
Maxim’s — like  it  says  in  “The  Merry  Wid- 
ow” “.  . . the  restaurant  of  my  dreams. . . .” 
and  now  we’re  back  at  the  George  V. 
Shirl’s  in  the  other  room  putting  a call 
through  to  home  to  tell  the  kids  their 
folks  are  starting  back  and  between  throw- 
ing things  into  suitcases  and  writing  this, 
I’m  making  plans  for  our  next  trip.  We’re 
going  to  Italy  and  Germany  to  see  two 
very  special  people — Giuseppe,  six,  and 
Franz,  nine,  whom  we’ve  adopted  through 
the  Foster  Parents  Plan.  It  can’t  come  too 
soon  for  me. 

Somebody’s  at  the  door  now — must  be 
the  porter  for  the  bags.  Goodbye  Paris! 
Goodbye,  Photoplay! 

Best, 

Pat 

SEE  PAT  IN  20th’s  “mARDI  GRAS.” 


you  can  creme  rinse  and  set 
silkier,  springier  curls! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  stop  using  those 
sticky , dulling  hair  sprays  forever! 


If  you’re  dissatisfied 
with  sprays  that  make 
your  hair  seem  dry 
and  straw-like  ...  if 
you’re  disgusted  with 
the  way  they  leave 
sticky  or  dull 
or  coated  with  ugly 
flakes— then  here’s  wonderful  news  for 
you!  It’s  Richard  Hudnut’s  latest  dis- 
covery, a creme  rinse  and  set,  all  in  one. 


MARY  RICHARDSON, 
Richard  Hudnut 
Beauty  Consultant 


Curls  last  day  after  day 

Just  think  of  it ! Now  in  one  easy  step, 
you  can  rinse  in  glorious  new  high- 
lights, caressable  new  softness  — and 
set  curls  that  stay  lively  day  after 
day!  Even  fine,  fly-away  hair  has  a 
silky  new  manageability,  actually 
springs  into  place  under  your  comb! 


Yet  Richard  Hudnut’s  exciting  new 
Creme  Rinse  ’n  Set  never  leaves  hair 
dry  and  dull-looking  as  most  sprays  do. 
No  trace  of  flakiness!  No  stickiness! 

Easiest  creme  rinse  ever 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Creme  Rinse  ’n  Set 
is  the  easiest  creme  rinse  you’ve  ever 
used!  There’s  no  mixing  with  water, 
no  rinsing  out  as  with  all  other  creme 
rinses.  After  shampooing,  just  shake 
on  Creme  Rinse  ’n  Set,  comb  it  through 
and  set  your  hair  the  usual  way.  That’s 
all  you  have  to  do  for  silky,  shining 
curls ! Curls  that  last  and  last,  right  up 
to  your  very  next  shampoo! 

You’ll  love  Creme  Rinse  ’n  Set  by 
Richard  Hudnut.  Try  it  right  away ! 
$.60,  $1.00  and  $1.75  plus  federal  tax 
at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 


POEMS 


WANTED  for 
musical  setting. 
Send  poems  today. 
Free  Examination. 

FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.  265  BEACON  BLDG.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SHORTHAND  in 

Famous  SPEED  WRITING  shorthand.  120 
words  per  minute.  No  symbols:  no  ma- 
chines. Uses  ABC’s.  Easiest  to  learn,  write, 
transcribe.  Lowest  cost.  Over  350,000  grad- 
uates. Typing  available.  35th  Year.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet 
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WEEKS 


nnn°°"  SONGWRITERS 

? I W W • TO  THE  WRITER  OF  BEST  SONG.  SELECTED  EACH  MONTH 


Send  songs,  poems.  Records, copies  furnished.  Let  us  help  youbea  success. 

☆ HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS  «0I  Dept.n 

—a— b— ain«iy  1 1 ■ ■ hid  Hollywood  28,  California 


FOR  YOUR 

CHILD’S 

■ This  child’s  mother  « ’ 

■ received  big  check. 

Up  to  $500  paid  for  children's  photos  when 
used  for  advertising.  Hundreds  selected 
monthly.  Ages  2 mos.  to  20  yrs.  Hush  1 
small  photo  for  approval.  Print  child’s  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Returned 
2 weeks.  No  obligation. 

HOLLYWOOD  SP0TL1TE.  Dept.  A7 
8344  Beverly  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


■*\%0ro™"  MONEY  TREE”! 


Help  Yourself  $ 
To  An  Extra 


Show  New , Unusual  SOUTHERN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  & GIFTS 

Like  having  a “MONEY  TREE”  in  your  back  yard!  Beautiful  new  SOUTHERN  Christmas 
Cards  sell  so  fast,  all  you  do  to  make  money  is  show  our  lovely  samples!  Make  $60  easy  with 
Oouooooo‘",,ft°0o  justlOO  new  SOUTHERN  BEAUTY  25-Card  Assortments.  Bigprofits 
o rnrr  CXADt  f % for  you  with  a complete  SOUTHERN  selection  of  name-imprinted 
grnCC  rcfinl*  c Christmas  Cards,  Gifts,  otherfast  sellers.  Cash  Bonus;  24-hour  service. 

• for  promptness!  * No  experience  needed.  Send  no  money,  we  send  you  FREE  Sample 
°o «•<»«•  °ooo©c*  Cards,  plus  sample  offers.  DuBarry  PEARLS  FREE  for  promptness. 

SOUTHERN  GREETINGS,  478  North  Hollywood,  Dept.  A-31,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 


AMAZING 

MUSIC  DISCOVERY 

PLAY  ANY  INSTRUMENT 

—even  it  you 
don’t  know  a 
single  note  now! 

Now  It’s  EASY  to  learn  ANY  INSTRUMENT— even  If  you 
don’t  know  a single  note  now.  No  boring  exercises.  You  play 
delightful  pieces  RIGHT  AWAY — from  very  first  lesson! 
Properly — by  note.  Simple  as  A-B-C.  You  make  amazing 
progress — at  home.  In  spare  time,  without 
teacher,  same  way  TV  Star  Lawrence  Welk  did!  , 
cpCC  Rnni/  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
■ IVCC  y V# vl\  music  this  modern  way. 

Write  for  it.  No  obligation;  no  salesman  will 
calluponyou.  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio207. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  (60th  successful  year.) 


Corn  Pain  Stops 

Soon  Gone,  Too,  Is  The  Corn  When  You 
Apply  Fast-Acting  Dr.  Scholl’s! 


D-  Scholls 

Zinopads 


Soothing,  cushioning,  pro* 
tective  Dr.  Scholl’s  Zino* 
pads  give  you  the  fastest 
relief  imaginable  . . . remove 
corns  one  of  the  quickesl 
ways  known  to  medica 
science.  Get  a box  today 
Sold  everywhere. 
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I USED  TO  BE  . . . 

Continued  from  page  34 

way  of  life.  Multimillionaire  Aly  Khan, 
who  is  noted  for  his  charm  but  not  his 
dependability.  And  Mac  Krim,  her  ever- 
present help  in  time  of  need,  her  best 
friend. 

“Specifically,  what  about  the  men  in 
your  life? 

“Have  they  helped,  as  well  as  hurt?”  she 
was  asked. 

“Yes,  in  many  ways,”  she  answered 
hesitantly,  drawing  her  gaze  back  from  the 
sea.  “Like  helping  me  to  grow  up  and 
understand  what  life  is  all  about,  like 
teaching  me  some  of  the  male  virtues  of 
courage  and  forthrightness  and  being  com- 
petitive in  an  all-competitive  world. 

“My  father  was  one  of  them,”  she  said. 
“He  is  a gentle,  quiet  man  with  definite 
personal  convictions  and  beliefs.  He 
taught  me  the  immense  importance  of 
strong  family  ties  and  family  unity.  When 
I was  a little  girl,  he  used  to  tell  my  sister 
and  me  the  Aesop  fables,  each  with  its 
particular  moral.  One  of  his  favorites  was 
‘The  Four  Oxen  and  the  Lion,’  and  I like 
it,  too,  because  it  was  all  about  courage  in 
the  face  of  danger.  He  always  stressed  the 
moral  here,  which  was  United  we  stand, 
Divided  we  fall.  ‘That’s  the  way  it  is  with 
us,’  Father  said.  ‘Whenever  you  have 
troubles  bring  them  here,  into  the  family. 
We  will  help  you.  Together  we  can  meet 
any  problem,  big  or  small.  Always  re- 
member that.’ 

“Another  thing  I learned  from  my  fa- 
ther was  to  love  nature  and  animals.  He 
used  to  take  me  for  long  walks  in  the 
woods  and  tell  me  wonderful  stories  about 
all  the  creatures  there  and  how  they  grew 
up  and  lived.  And  also  why.  One  day  we 
were  walking  together  and  I kicked  at  a 
clod  of  earth  and  there  was  a big,  fat 
earthworm  wriggling  indignantly  because 
I had  disturbed  it.  I lifted  my  foot  to  step 
on  it,  but  Father  stopped  me.  Then  he  ex- 
plained how  worms  aerate  the  soil  and 
open  up  passages  for  irrigation.  He  said 
this  is  of  vast  importance  to  all  kinds  of 
agriculture.  ‘All  of  God’s  creatures  are 
good,  honey,’  Father  said.  ‘And  all  of  them 
are  to  be  loved.’  And  so  I learned  a basic 
fact.  That  everything  in  this  world  has  a 
special  job,  even  an  earthworm.” 

Kim  walked  across  the  room,  moving 
lithely,  sleekly,  like  a mannequin.  She 
sat  down,  curling  one  foot  around  the 
chair  leg.  She  leaned  her  chin  on  the 
knuckles  of  one  hand  and  smiled. 

She  thought  for  a moment.  “Then,  there 
was  a boy  in  school,”  she  said.  “His  name 
was  Ted.  The  teacher  assigned  him  to  help 
me  with  my  handwriting  and  my  math. 
We  stayed  after  school  together  nearly 
every  day.  On  Saturdays  when  I worked 
at  the  dime  store  he  came  to  see  me  and 
stayed  to  buy  phonograph  records.  We 
were  together  a lot — too  much,  my  mother 
said — and  I guess  we  had  a crush  on  each 
other.  I don’t  think  my  math  or  hand- 
writing improved  very  much  during  those 
months,  but  I did  learn  an  important  les- 
son from  Ted:  Prayer  and  a pious  spirit 
are  not  a sign  of  weakness  but  of  strength. 

“You  see,  I had  grown  up  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  I had  studied  all  the  religious 
tenets,  but  I didn’t  understand  them  very 
well.  I was  a little  confused  and  so  I sort 
of  lost  interest  and  drifted  away.  And 
then  I met  Ted  and  he  brought  me  back 
again.  Not  by  preaching  or  urging  me. 
Just  by  setting  an  example  and  living  it 
and  believing  it. 

f “Ted  was  a very  strong  boy.  Strong  in 
body — he  was  an  excellent  athlete — and 
strong  in  principle.  He  was  quite  religious 
and  went  to  church  every  day.  And  after 
oo 


a while  I began  going,  too.  At  first  1 must 
admit  that  I went  just  to  be  there  with 
Ted.  But  then,  in  time  I began  to  feel 
about  it  just  as  he  did.  He  showed  me 
that  a strong  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
prayer,  for  this  is  not  a confession  of  weak- 
ness but  only  a privileged  communion  with 
God. 

“Some  people  were  kind.  Some  weren’t,” 
she  continued.  “Hollywood  is  a pretty  big 
place,  you  know.  Some  of  it  looks  like  a 
small  town,  but  I guess  you  could  say  it’s 
a metropolis.  So  I did  meet  some  phonies. 
And  some  wolves  too,  the  way  any  girl 
does.  But  most  everyone  was  nice  to  me, 
and  friendly.  One  night  I took  a cab  to  a 
business  appointment  and  asked  the  driver 
to  wait.  When  I got  back,  he  handed  me  a 
gardenia  corsage.  There  was  a florist 
nearby  and  he  had  walked  over  there  and 
bought  it. 

“ ‘What’s  this  for?’  I asked  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

“ 'No  special  reason,’  he  said,  grinning  at 
me.  ‘I  just  wanted  you  to  have  it.’  ” 

Kim  sipped  her  tea  drink.  “I  met  lots  of 
people  like  that.  People  who  were 
kind  and  helpful.  Just  good  human 
beings. 

“Take  my  agent,  Louis  Shurr,  for  exam- 
ple. You’ve  heard  that  long  and  untrue 
story  about  how  he  was  supposed  to  pluck 
me  off  my  bicycle  on  a Beverly  Hills  rid- 
ing path,  and  I won’t  bore  you  with  any 
more  about  that.  But  I would  like  to  men- 
tion one  piece  of  good  advice  he  gave  me. 
One  time  I asked  him  about  a gown  I was 
planning  to  wear  to  a premiere,  whether  it 
was  too  low  cut. 

“ ‘Kim,’  he  said,  ‘in  this  town  only  one 
thing  is  important.  That’s  talent.  When 
you  have  it,  you  can  wear  a burlap  sack 
and  get  away  with  it.  But  when  you  don’t 
have  it,  going  to  a premiere  like  Lady 
Godiva  on  a white  horse  wouldn’t  help 
you  to  get  a job.  So  just  concentrate  on 
improving  your  acting  talent,  and  don’t 
worry  about  anything  else.’ 

“And  since  I learned  that  lesson,  I’ve 
been  able  to  save  a lot  of  energy  by  not 
fretting  over  unimportant  trifles. 

“But  of  course  that’s  only  part  of  the 
story,”  she  went  on.  “It’s  one  thing  to  dis- 
cover that  talent  is  the  main  ingredient, 
but  it’s  something  else  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  it.  I needed  lots  of  self-confidence, 
but  it  just  wasn’t  there  at  first.  All  I could 
feel  was  complete  inadequacy.  Then  Max 
Arnow  at  the  studio  helped  me  with  this. 
Here  was  a man  who  had  handled  some 
of  the  greatest  star  talents  in  Hollywood, 
and  he  had  confidence  in  me.  Me!  Marilyn 
Novak  from  Chicago!  He  believed  in  me 
implicitly!  ‘Take  my  word  for  it,’  Max  told 
me,  ‘you’ve  got  the  spark.  It’s  there!  Now 
just  work  on  it.’  And  that  meant  every- 
thing to  me.  It  didn’t  produce  an  imme- 
diate miracle,  but  it  certainly  did  a lot  for 
my  morale. 

“Benno  Schneider  taught  me  the  funda- 
mentals of  dramatic  action  and  reaction. 
‘Acting  is  not  putting  on  an  act,’  he  drilled 
into  me.  ‘It  is  bringing  out,  on  cue,  the 
emotions  that  lie  within  you.’  That  was 
a basic  fact  I had  to  learn. 

“From  Dick  Quine,  who  directed  my  first 
picture,  ‘Pushover,’  I had  my  early  lessons 
in  theatrical  timing.  Dick  also  convinced 
me  that  an  actress  must  not  become  too 
self-sufficient.  She  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept help  from  others  when  they  are 
capable  of  giving  it. 

“On  this  same  picture,”  Kim  said,  “Fred 
MacMurray  was  an  object  lesson  in  how 
to  avoid  stress.  He  was  so  carefree  and 
relaxed.  This  had  a definite  influence  on 
me.  I think  he  did  it  deliberately.  Fred  is 
such  a kind,  considerate,  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent man.  He  could  see  that  I was 
very  tense.  And  I believe  he  set  the  op- 
posite example  in  a deliberate  effort  to 


give  me  a helping  hand.  He  was  wonderful.” 

She  gave  a short  laugh.  “I  was  petrified 
making  these  first  pictures!  The  whole 
thing  was  just  too  fantastic.  It  was  like 
walking  through  the  Looking  Glass  or  a 
trip  to  the  moon.  I couldn’t  get  it  through 
my  head  that  I was  really  being  starred 
in  movies  opposite  fine  actors  like  Frank 
Sinatra,  Tyrone  Power  and  Bill  Holden.  I 
kept  waiting  for  the  time  when  I’d  wake  up 
and  stop  dreaming.  I kept  looking  over 
my  shoulder  for  the  man  who  would  tap 
me  on  the  arm  and  say,  ‘The  joke’s  over, 
girl.  Now  you  can  pack  up  your  bags  and 
go  home.’  ” 

She  brought  one  foot  up,  clasping  her 
arms  around  her  knee.  “Everything 
was  pretty  complex,  at  first,”  she  said 
musingly.  “Hollywood  isn’t  a simple, 
straight-line  proposition.  It’s  a big  mixed- 
up  jungle  of  a place,  and  sometimes  the 
sweetness  and  light  gets  pushed  aside  by 
the  dog-eat-dog  policy. 

“On  every  movie  set  there  are  maybe  a 
hundred  people,  and  from  them  you  con- 
stantly get  a dozen  different  reactions. 
Some  of  them  like  you,  and  root  for  you 
and  help  you.  And  some  of  them  resent 
you,  and  you  know  they’re  hoping  you’ll 
fall  on  your  face.  There  are  the  blase  who 
have  seen  stars  come  and  go,  and  the 
cynics  who  don’t  believe  in  anything.  And 
there  are  quite  a few  who  just  have  jobs 
and  don’t  give  much  of  a hoot  one  way  or 
the  other.  So  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
you’ve  just  got  to  be  scared,  if  you  have 
any  feelings  at  all. 

“So  it  wasn’t  always  fun  and  games,” 
she  said,  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  and  smiling  a little  wryly.  “Every 
time  I did  a scene  I was  scared  right  down 
to  my  toes.  I could  feel  it  tugging  at  the 
nerve  ends  across  my  shoulders.  It  was 
right  there  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  until 
I thought  I’d  have  to  be  sick.  And  was  on 
some  occasions. 

“I  never  got  over  being  scared.  I 
learned  to  live  with  it.  I grew  up  a little 
and  began  to  know  my  trade.  I found  out 
that  acting  is  a craft  as  well  as  an  art. 
And  I had  some  help  . . . especially  from 
my  directors  and  other  actors. 

“Otto  Preminger  was  an  example.  Before 
I went  to  work  in  ‘The  Man  with  the 
Golden  Arm,’  I had  been  warned  about 
him.  ‘Otto’s  a very  impatient  man,’  they 
said.  ‘Be  careful  of  him.  He’ll  be  tough  to 
work  with.’  And  then  I was  even  more 
scared. 

“But  I needn’t  have  been.  Otto  was  just 
the  opposite  of  what  had  been  said.  He 
had  great  patience  with  me.  We  had  flare- 
ups,  yes,  but  he  was  good  for  me.  I came 
to  admire  his  daring  and  his  sense  of  ad- 
venture. He  was  willing  to  experiment, 
take  chances.  And  he  taught  me  to  have 
the  courage  of  my  own  convictions.  When 
our  picture  was  finished  I knew  that  I had 
moved  a step  ahead  through  my  associa- 
tion with  Otto.  And  after  that  I tried  to 
learn  something  from  everyone  I worked 
with. 

“But  I never  got  over  being  scared,”  she 
went  on.  “For  a long  while  I worried  about 
this.  It  didn’t  seem  right  to  me.  Then  I 
talked  to  some  of  our  top  actors  and  read 
about  others.  I learned  that  they  all  got 
that  feeling  at  the  pit  of  their  stomachs 
before  a performance,  every  last  one  of 
them.  And  I recalled  the  remark  of  James 
Cagney  as  he  watched  a couple  of  new- 
comers on  the  set:  ‘They  don’t  have  sense 
enough  to  be  scared.  Because  they  just 
don’t  realize  how  tough  this  business  is.’  ” 
Kim  shrugged.  “So  now  I know  I’ll 
always  be  scared.  But  it  doesn’t  bother  me 
any  more.  Because  I have  learned  that 
being  scared  is  just  part  of  being  a good 
actress. 

“My  personal  life — and  the  men  in  my 
personal  life  . . . Mac  Krim,  Frank  Sinatra 


and  Mario  Bandini?  I’ve  learned  from 
them  too.” 

Her  eyes  grew  thoughtful.  “When  I 
speak  of  Mac,  I am  inclined  to  paraphrase 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,”  she  said. 
“How  has  he  helped  me?  Let  me  count 
the  ways.  Then  where  do  I begin?  He 
has  been  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  I 
don’t  know  what  I would  have  done  with- 
out him.  He  has  given  me  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  deep  understanding.  I have 
been  able  to  take  my  troubles  to  him  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  he  has 
given  me  courage.  He’s  still  trying  to  teach 
me  patience.  ‘How  do  you  learn  this?’  I 
have  asked  him  many  times.  ‘Help  me. 
Teach  it  to  me,  please.’ 

“And  he  has  said,  ‘The  only  way  to  learn 
patience  is  to  practice  it.  So  relax.  Take  it 
easy.  Forget  your  troubles  and  let  them 
drift  away  from  you.  Don’t  worry  about 
anything.’  ” 

She  smiled.  “Which  of  course  is  easier 
said  than  done.  But  I try.  And  since  Mac 
is  a very  patient  man,  the  type  who  will 
never  have  an  ulcer,  perhaps  someday  I 
shall  learn.” 

She  sat  motionless,  concentrating  her 
thoughts.  “I  admire  Frank  Sinatra  very 
much,”  she  went  on.  “And  I learned 
many  things  from  him.  It  was  exciting  to 
watch  him  work  in  ‘The  Man  with  the 
Golden  Arm.’  He  was  so  quick,  so  intense. 
On  the  set  they  used  to  call  him  One-Take 
Sinatra.  He  worked  very  hard  and  I ad- 
mire people  who  do  this.  Then  I had  some 
dates  with  him  and  I saw  his  other  side — 
the  gay,  fun-loving  Frankie.  And  he  urged 
me  to  let  down  a little  and  enjoy  life.  He 
firmly  believes  that  living  should  be  fun, 
and  he  loves  to  see  others  have  a good 
time  too.  And  after  a while  I think  some 
of  this — not  much,  but  a little — rubbed  off 
on  me. 

“One  night  Frank  took  me  to  a premiere. 
I was  scared  of  all  the  noise  and  the 
crowds.  I wanted  to  turn  back.  Frankie 
took  my  arm  and  said,  ‘Relax,  honey.  All 
these  people  are  your  friends.  You’re 
beautiful  and  they’ll  love  you.  So  hold  up 
your  head  and  go  in  like  a pillar  of  fire.’ 

“And  that’s  when  I began  to  learn  that 
stardom  carries  with  it  some  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges.  The  obligation  to  live 
up  to  what  people  expect  of  you.  To  act 
like  a star  always,  offscreen  as  well  as  on. 
And  to  do  this  no  matter  what.” 

She  grinned  wryly,  tilting  her  head  back. 
“Do  you  know  about  being  a star?”  she 
asked.  And  then  answered  her  own  ques- 
tion. “A  star  must  be  gay,  quick-witted, 
tireless,  even-tempered,  adaptable,  charm- 
ing and  well-groomed  at  all  times.  She 
must  never  have  a cold  or  a stomach  ache. 
She  must  never  get  tired  or  lose  her  sense 
of  humor.  She  must  never  display  a tem- 
per. And  she  must  never — heaven  forbid! 
— speak  harshly  of  anyone  no  matter  what 
the  provocation.  If  she  does  . . . voom!” 
Kim  brought  her  hand  down  in  a quick 
chopping  motion.  “Off  comes  her  head! 

“Of  course  I had  read  a lot  about  Frank. 
Who  hasn’t?  And  some  of  it  wasn’t  very 
nice.  Well,  that  had  happened  to  me,  too — 
the  not-so-nice  things  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  And  so  we  talked.  And  Frankie 
gave  me  some  big-brother  advice.  ‘Shrug 
it  off.  Roll  with  the  punches,’  he  said. 
‘When  you’re  on  your  way  up  there’s  al- 
ways somebody  who’ll  try  to  knock  you 
down.  And  like  the  man  said,  you  can’t 
please  all  the  people  all  the  time.  So  don’t 
worry  about  it.  Just  do  your  work  and  be 
honest  with  yourself,  that’s  the  important 
thing.’  ” 

Kim  sat  down  again.  “Well,  that  was 
good  advice.  And  I’ve  tried  to  live  by  it 
ever  since.  But  it  hasn’t  always  been  easy. 

“Before  I started  ‘Jeanne  Eagels,’  some 
people  said  I couldn’t  do  it.  They  said  I 
wasn’t  right  for  it,  or  ready  for  it;  that  it 


was  too  big  for  me.  And  that  baffled  me 
for  a while.  Because  this  was  the  big 
challenge,  the  main  chance.  This  was 
really  a starring  role  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  And  I wanted  to  do  it,  you’ve  got 
to  understand  that.  But  for  a while  I 
wasn’t  sure. 

“Then  I found  out  that  a lot  of  people 
believed  in  me  and  had  confidence  in  my 
ability.  And  that  made  me  want  to  be 
worthy  of  that  confidence.  One  of  these 
was  George  Sidney,  who  directed  ‘Jeanne 
Eagels.’  We  had  worked  together  before 
in  ‘The  Eddy  Duchin  Story.’  He  under- 
stood me  and  I knew  I could  depend  on 
him.” 

Then,  hesitantly,  “I  still  feel,  in  spite  of 
the  not-so-nice  reviews  that  I did  a better 
job  in  that  than  in  my  other  movies  up  to 
that  time.”  Then  her  face  brightened. 
“I’ve  just  completed  ‘Vertigo’  for  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  It’s  by  the  same  writer  who  did 
the  French  chiller  ‘Diabolique.’  I won’t 
tell  you  what  it’s  about  because  that  would 
spoil  it  for  you.  But  it  was  a challenging 
experience,  working  for  such  a distin- 
guished director  as  Mr.  Hitchcock.” 

But  first  things  first,  she  was  reminded; 
what  about  her  current  picture,  the  one 
she’s  working  on  now? 

“‘Bell,  Book  and  Candle’?”  She  smiled  a 
Mona  Lisa  smile,  and  then,  in  her  husky 
contralto — “I  play  a witch  who  casts  spells 
and  things.  Dick  Quine  is  my  director. 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Jack  Lemmon  and  Ernie 
Kovacs  are  in  the  cast.  They’re  such  fun 
to  work  with.  If  I ever  learn  to  relax  and 
enjoy  myself  during  the  actual  filming  of 
a picture,  maybe  it  will  be  through  their 
good  influence.” 

“There’s  one  subject  we  haven’t  talked 
about,  Kim,”  she  was  reminded,  "Mario 
Bandini.” 

She  smiled  and  sighed.  “So  much  has 
been  printed  in  the  papers.  Too  much, 
perhaps.  But  I will  tell  you  this.  Mario 
introduced  me  to  a way  of  life  I had  never 
known  before.  In  my  world  you  worked 
hard  and  went  from  one  picture  right  into 
another.  This  was  Hollywood  for  me  and 
I guess  you  might  say  my  horizons  were — 
limited.  When  I first  went  to  Europe  I 
found  out  how  exciting  other  places  could 
be.  I saw  Rome  and  Paris  and  Venice 
through  Mario’s  eyes.  He  is  a man  of  great 
knowledge  and  refinement  and  he  sensed 
how  eager  I was  to  understand  these 
things.  I think  I do  now,  a little,  and  I’ll 
always  be  grateful.” 

Suddenly  she  laughed.  “I  was  just  think- 
ing,” she  said,  “how  simple  love  used  to  be 
when  I was  young.  Then,  I used  to  fall 
into  it  regularly  and  out  of  it  reluctantly. 
I fell  in  love  with  dark-haired  men,  and 
some  with  light  hair,  too.  Usually  it  was 
music  that  turned  the  magic  key.  I’d  hear 
the  sound  of  flutes  or  the  melody  of  the 
night  wind  or  maybe  a popular  song  and 
there  I’d  be — up  to  my  elbows  in  love.” 

She  brushed  a hand  through  her  short, 
bright  hair.  “And  there  was  always  a 
special  tune  that  was  our  song.  With  a 
boy  named  Pete  it  was  ‘Make  Believe’ 
and  with  Tim  it  was  ‘I  Kiss  Your  Hand, 
Madame.’  And  there  were  several  others. 
Of  course  it  wasn’t  the  real  thing,  it  was 
just  being  in  love  with  love.  But  it  was 
wonderful  just  the  same.  My  grandmother 
used  to  worry  that  I was  overdoing  it. 
‘There  are  only  so  many  boys,’  she’d  say  to 
me.  ‘Don’t  use  them  up  too  fast,  honey.’  ” 

Again  she  turned  to  the  window  and  the 
view  of  the  sea,  deep  green  in  the  late 
afternoon  sun.  “Can  love  ever  be  that  sim- 
ple again?  I wish  I knew.”  The  End 
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$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE.  Sewing  Babywear!  No  house 
selling  I Send  stamped,  aadressed  envelope.  "Cuties”, 
Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

$200  MONTHLY  REPORTED,  preparing  envelopes.  Reveal- 
in  g^^tho^^S^Economy^  Box  2580-L,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS.  $25day  up.  Hire  others.  Samples, 
details.  Studio  Girl-Hollywood,  Glendale,  Calif.  Dept.  1687H. 
$75.00  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE  preparing  mail,  (details  10c). 

Novelty,  Box  78247-A,  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 
Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio, 

SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time,  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  Newspaper  Items  for  Pub- 

lishersl  Newscraft,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

EXTRA  CASH  PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Edward, 
Box  3427-A,  Los  Angeles  54,  California. 

EARN  SEWING  PRE-Cut  ties.  Write  Jud  San,  Box  2107, 

Cleveland  8,  Ohio,  Dept,  15-T. 

BUSINESS  & MONEY  MAKING  OFPORTUNITES 
$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 

Time.  Simple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell  1, 
Arkansas. 

MAKE  MONEY  PREPARING, envelopesl  Literature  explain- 
ing  free.  Cove,  Box  2580- D,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

$35  WEEKLY  PREPARING  envelopes.  Instructions  $1.  Re- 
fundable. Adservice,  Spring  Valley  151,  New  York. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons,  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

EXTRA  MONEY  PREPARING,  Mailing  Literature.  Tom, 
1305A  N.  Western,  Chicago  22. 

TYPE  FOR  ADVERTISERS!  Instructions  $1.  Free  Lists. 
Sterlingee,  Corona  68,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 

61 -year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  XB74, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

FREE  I "TALENT  TEST"  Learn  Acting  at  home:  TV,  Radio, 

Movies  I Hollywood  Royal  Academy,  30-F,  5880  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

AGENTS  & HELP  WANTED 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  IN  Food  Supplement  busi- 
ness. Ideal  for  women,  part  or  full-time.  Age  and  race  no 
barrier.  Experience  or  capital  unnecessary.  Free  book.  Belco 
Products  Corp.,  Desk  PCW-78,  544  South  Mariposa,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS — TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 

ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  1687C  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-51,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

PIECE-LIKE  STAY-at-homework!  No  doorbell  ringing! 
Securall,  Box  1450,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500.  Employed  men  and  women  over  25, 
eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers — no  inquiries  of  em- 
ployers or  friends.  Up  to  2 years  to  repay — monthly  payments. 
Supervised  by  State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free 
in  plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 
National  Bank,  Dept.  WD-7,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  MONEY  BY  Mail.  $100-$6d0.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail 
Service.  Postal  Finance,  200  keeline  Building,  Dept.  653N, 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

FOREIGN  & U S A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

HIGH  PAYING  JOBS,  Opportunites,  foreign,  USA.  All  trades. 
Companies  pay  fare.  For  information  write  Dept.  57B  National 
Employment  information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 
Transportation  Paid.  Free  information.  Write:  Transworld, 

Dept.  4B,  200  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1 . 

FREE  INFORMATION — USA  Overseas  Jobs,  High  Pay, 
Transportation — Futures  Unlimited,  Dept.  W.  215  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City  1. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE — Includes  Triangles — 

Early  United  States — Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High  Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus 
Big  Illustrated  Magazine  all  free.  Send  5c  for  postage,  Gray 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


II 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 

I*  G.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
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. . . DEBRA’S  RUSHED 
MARRIAGE  . . . 

Continued  from  page  31 

Only  a few  weeks  ago,  “All  the  Way” 
was  their  song.  Their  paths  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  in  the  glittering  bistros  of 
Las  Vegas.  Debra  Paget  was  an  attentive 
listener  when  David  Street  caressed  the 
microphone  in  the  El  Cortez  Hotel  with 
“When  somebody  loves  you, 

“It’s  no  good  unless  she  loves  you 
“All  the  way  . . 

And  at  the  Flamingo  Hotel  David  was 
an  appreciative  audience  for  the  beautiful 
girl  in  the  white  gown,  singing  the  same 
song. 

But  they’d  only  come  a few  weeks  of 
the  way  together  when  Debra  called  David 
from  the  Hotel  Bamer  in  Mexico  City, 
where  she  was  on  location  for  a picture, 
and  told  him  she  wanted  a divorce.  “I 
realize  I rushed  into  it,  and  I shouldn’t 
have,  and  I’m  sorry,”  she  said. 

“According  to  the  papers,”  David  was 
saying  now,  “our  marriage  broke  up  after 
ten  weeks.”  He  was  silent  for  a moment. 
Then:  “We  didn’t  have  anywhere  near 
ten  weeks!  Not  together.  It  would  be 
nearer  ten  days.  We  went  on  a honeymoon 
for  two  days,  then  I had  to  leave  for  New 
York  for  a TV  show  and  Debbie  had  to 
come  back  to  Hollywood  to  do  a TV  film 
for  ‘Wagon  Train.’  I was  gone  ten  days. 
When  I came  back  we  were  together  a few 
days — and  she  went  to  Mexico. 

“But  Debbie  felt  she  couldn’t  go  on.  She 
told  me,  ‘I  feel  like  I’m  tied.  I can’t  move 
and  think  the  way  I’d  like  to  think.  I can’t 
even  get  to  know  you  this  way!  Little 
things  that  shouldn’t  bother  me  at  all.  I 
know  something  is  affecting  my  thinking. 
Perhaps  if  . . .’  ” 

Perhaps.  The  sad  post-mortem  of  a 
marriage.  Perhaps,  if  they  should  meet  all 
over  again  brand-new.  Perhaps,  if  they’d 
known  one  another  better.  Perhaps,  if 
they  had  not  rushed  into  marriage  so 
hastily.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  not  been  so 
much  publicity.  Perhaps  . . . 

One  thing  sure,  nobody  who  knows 
Debra  Paget  could  imagine  her  repeating 
solemn  wedding  vows  without  believing 
in  her  own  heart  she  was  in  love  with  her 
bridegroom. 

“There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
was  married,”  David  Street  was  saying 
slowly  now.  “After  the  ceremony  we 
walked  back  into  another  room.  Debbie 
still  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  stayed 
very  close  to  me.  There  was  one  reason 
Debbie  married  me.  She  was  in  love.” 

It  had  happened  much  the  way  Debra 
had  always  dreamed  it  would,  but  it  wasn’t 
love  at  first  sight.  David  was  remembering 
now,  “I  first  met  Debbie  when  she  was 
about  twelve  years  old.  Her  mother  was 
doing  ‘Rain’  at  the  Biltmore  Theater  here, 
and  I went  backstage.  I was  married  to 
Mary  Beth  Hughes  then,  and  Mary  Beth’s 
former  mother-in-law,  Mike  North’s  moth- 
er, was  in  the  same  production.  So  we 
went  back  after  the  performance  to  say 
hello  to  Mary  North,  and  I met  Maggie  and 
Debbie,  who  was  with  her.  Debbie  later 
joined  20th  Century-Fox,  about  the  time  I 
left  the  studio,  but  I saw  her  there,  too. 
Over  a period  of  years  I’d  run  into  her  at 
parties  or  premieres.  But  I never  got  to 
really  know  her  until  we  met  again  in  Las 
Vegas,  in  December  of  last  year.” 

Debra  was  playing  the  Flamingo  Hotel, 
and  David  was  nearing  the  end  of  a 
twenty-week  engagement  at  El  Cortez, 
p When  he  performed  at  a benefit  for  the 
Variety  Club  in  Vegas,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Flamingo  was  there  and  later  that 
evening  suggested  to  Debra  and  her  mother 


that  they  catch  the  singer  at  El  Cortez — 
David  Street. 

“David  Street?”  Maggie  said.  “We  know 
him.” 

As  she’d  told  me,  “We  took  the  dancers 
— the  two  boys  who  were  working  in  the 
act  with  Debbie — and  went  over  to  the 
hotel  to  hear  David  sing.”  He  sang  all  the 
pop  tunes,  including  a fine  rendition  of 
“All  the  Way,”  and  Debbie  and  her  mother 
were  very  impressed  with  his  phrasing 
and  his  voice. 

Debbie  wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  way  she 
was  performing  the  songs  in  her  show.  “I 
caught  your  opening,”  David  told  her. 
“There  are  a few  things  you  do  when  you 
sing  that  you  don’t  know  you’re  doing.  I 
can  help  you  correct  them,  if  you’d  like 
me  to.” 

As  he  recalled  this,  he  added  quickly, 
“Debbie’s  a great  dancer,  and  she’s  a heck 
of  a fine  actress,  and  actually  she’s  a good 
singer.  She  just  didn’t  know  how  to  elimi- 
nate these  few  little  flaws.  It  was  mainly 
a matter  of  working  on  one  simple  exer- 
cise.” 

It  was  natural  for  David  to  go  back  to  the 
Flamingo  and  watch  Debra  perform,  and 
for  Debra  and  her  mother  to  bring  a 
group  and  come  to  El  Cortez  to  hear  him 
again.  Debbie  finished  her  engagement  first, 
and  David  Street  saw  her  and  her  mother 
off  at  the  airport.  “That’s  the  first  I knew  I 
was  beginning  to  care  for  her,”  he  remem- 
bered. “When  I stood  there  watching  her 
plane  leave,  I felt  a tremendous  longing. 

“To  me,  there  was  an  aura  about  Debbie. 
I don’t  know  quite  how  to  put  it  into 
words.  She’s  a nice  person,  and  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  charm.  She  has  a way  when 
she  talks  with  someone — she  listens  to 
them.  She  has  a way  of  walking — with  so 
much  grace.” 

But  David  was  then  waiting  for  the 
annulment  of  his  marriage  to  actress 
Sharon  Lee.  “Sharon  and  I had  gone 
together  for  about  three  years,  and  we’d 
planned  to  get  married,”  David  says,  telling 
the  story  the  headlines  didn’t  tell.  “We  had 
been  delayed  because  of  a settlement  with 
Mary  Beth  that  dragged  on.  At  the  last 
Sharon  and  I weren’t  getting  along  at  all, 
but  we  figured,  after  going  together  that 
long,  we  owed  it  to  each  other  to  try,  to 
see  if  we  could  make  it.  The  day  we  got 
married,  right  after  the  ceremony,  we  had 
a big  argument,  and  Sharon  left  for  L.A. 
The  marriage  was  never  consummated. 
We  both  realized  it  was  a mistake.  There 
should  have  been  an  annulment,  and  there 
would  have  been,  except  that  it  would 
have  involved  more  paper  work  than  the 
divorce  that  was  finally  gotten,  in  short 
order.” 

Debra  and  her  mother  returned  from  Las 
Vegas  ten  days  ahead  of  him.  Her  mother 
has  said,  “I  could  tell  there  was  something 
there — with  Debra — but  I don’t  think  even 
she  knew  what.  When  David  closed  in 
Vegas,  he  called  up  and  asked  if  he  could 
come  out  to  the  house,  and  that’s  how  it 
all  started.” 

One  evening  David  stopped  by  the  house 
on  Crescent  Drive,  and  when  he  left  he 
and  Debbie  were  engaged.  “It  wasn’t  a 
date  with  Debbie  really.  I just  went  out  to 
see  the  family,”  David  said.  “Debbie  and 
I watched  television  and  we  talked.  When 
I got  up  to  leave,  she  walked  to  the  door 
with  me.  I touched  her  hand — and  we 
both  knew.  It  happened  that  fast! 

“I  said,  ‘Debbie,  I’m  very  much  in  love 
with  you.  There  are  several  things  I must 
accomplish  before  I can  actually  ask  you 
to  marry  me,  but  I’m  close  to  accomplish- 
ing them.  When  I have,  will  you  consider 
it?’  ” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  Debra  wasn’t  surprised. 
She  had  always  known  it  would  happen 
just  this  way. 

David  and  Debra  had  a long  talk  then. 


“There’s  something  I want  to  tell  you,” 
he  said.  “There  are  people  I’ve  been 
married  to  . . He  talked  and  Debra 
listened.  Her  reaction?  “That  was  history 
— yesterday,”  David  Street  said  to  me, 
summing  up  her  thought. 

“This  happened  on  Friday.  I was  with 
Debbie  on  Saturday,  and  again  on  Sunday. 
But  then  she  was  very  quiet.  I felt  she’d 
pulled  away  from  me,  that  she  was  hurt 
about  something,  and  I didn’t  know  what 
it  was.  I didn’t  know  her  well  enough  to 
just  ask  ‘What  is  it?’  ” 

For  Debra  the  practical  aspects  of  mar- 
riage, the  business  aspects,  were  not  as 
important.  Perhaps  if  they  had  to  wait  and 
wait  . . . 

“I  told  Debbie,  ‘I  think  we  ought  to  wait.’ 
I explained  I was  in  the  middle  of  a deal 
with  Neale  Sowers,  a friend  of  mine,  in- 
volving television  and  movie  production 
in  reference  to  foreign  countries,  but  until 
I knew  where  we  stood,  I felt  Debbie  and 
I should  wait. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  remaining  a sing- 
er. I’ve  been  moving  towards  production 
for  a while.  I co-produced  the  Arthur 
Murray  TV  show,  and  I’d  produced  my 
own.  But  in  order  to  get  there,  you  have  to 
sacrifice  a certain  amount  of  performing 
and  income.  So  I felt  we  should  wait.” 

Perhaps  Debra  Paget  feared  complica- 
tions that  could  delay  or  prevent  their 
marriage.  Perhaps  she  was  even  more 
sensitive  to  them  because  of  her  earlier 
experience.  Perhaps,  knowing  her  own 
emotional  makeup,  she  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  marry  then — or  she  might  not 
marry  at  all.  A friend  of  Debra’s,  asked 
later  why  he  didn’t  advise  her  to  wait, 
said,  “A  woman  driven  by  her  emotions 
is  a woman  who  can’t  be  stopped.” 

From  the  day  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced, complications  compounded.  Life 
with  a capital  “L”  closed  in  on  Debra 
Paget’s  dreams  of  love  and  marriage.  “All 
sorts  of  things  happened,”  David  Street 
was  saying  wearily  now.  “A  few  things 
nobody  knows — a few  things  the  papers 
didn’t  print.  All  that  publicity  hit  us  very 
hard,  but  what  nobody  knows  is  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a well-planned  and 
executed  campaign,  engineered  with  the 
help  of  a public-relations  expert.” 

The  headlines  descended,  nightmare 
headlines,  maudlin  stories.  “When  a person 
says  something  of  a sensational  nature, 
whether  it’s  true  or  not,  it  gets  front-page 
space,”  David  said  tensely.  “Among  other 
pretty  amazing  things,  I was  charged  with 
owing  Sharon  a great  deal  of  money. 
Actually,  it’s  the  other  way  around— and 
I have  the  cancelled  checks  to  show  for  it. 
But  this  I didn’t  want  to  go  into.” 

On  the  wedding  day  David  was  served 
with  “non-support”  papers  from  his 
first  wife  (Debra  was  his  fifth).  As 
he  was  saying  now,  “Arrangements  in  this 
case  had  all  been  worked  out.  That  was 
another  part  of  the  ‘saturation  campaign.’ 
I found  out  later  my  first  wife  had  been 
called  and  fed  a whole  raft  of  stories. 

“There  are  many  things  I can’t  go  into 
here,  but  the  only  time  I ever  had 
any  kind  of  marriage  was  with  Mary 
Beth.  We  were  married  seven  years,  we 
had  a home  in  the  Valley,  bought  a lot  of 
furniture,  put  in  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
meant  to  settle  there.  I tried  a thousand 
percent.  Mary  Beth  finally  divorced  me 
for  reasons  of  her  own  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  me.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  harsh  words  and 
barbed  items,  a beautiful  wedding  took 
place  in  the  living  room  of  Debra’s  home, 
with  Debbie,  a misty-eyed  bride  in  ivory, 
solemnly  repeating  her  vows. 

There  was  time  for  only  a brief  honey- 
moon, two  days  in  the  honeymoon  cottage 
at  the  Apple  Valley  Inn.  Those  very  first 
days  together  seemed  happy.  David  put 


his  love  for  her  into  a melody  he  called 
“Debra.”  There  are  still  no  lyrics.  He  told 
me  softly,  “My  feeling  comes  out  in  music, 
not  in  words.  Debbie  loved  to  hear  it.” 
And  David  is  sure  Debra  was  in  love  with 
him — in  her  way. 

“Love  is  an  indefinable  word,  really,” 
David  Street  said.  “To  one  person  love 
means  owning,  to  another  love  means 
giving.”  To  Debra?  “To  Debbie,  love  means 
romance,”  David  said  quietly.  “We  had  a 
long  talk  about  this  in  the  beginning.  I told 
her,  ‘There’s  more  than  love  in  a marriage, 
Debbie.  There’s  knowing  each  other.  And 
— very  important — if  a little  thing  bothers 
you  about  me,  you  must  tell  me.  Just  like 
I must  tell  you.  We  must  never  go  on 
doing  little  things  that  aggravate  each 
other.  They  may  seem  little,  but  they  can 
grow  big.  Marriage  is  complete  under- 
standing and  complete  friendship — more 
even  than  love,  almost.’ 

“But  it’s  hard  for  Debbie  to  say  such 
things.  She  can’t  tell  you.  And  sometimes 
I felt  there  was  an  invisible  wall  between 
us.”  One  day  soon  after  their  marriage, 
Debbie  seemed  withdrawn  and  far  away 
from  him,  and  David  was  concerned.  “I 
felt  there  was  something  wrong,  and  I 
asked  her  mother  what  it  was. 

“Her  mother  said,  ‘She’s  very  quiet  and 
unto  herself,  and  she  always  has  been. 
Give  her  time  to  loosen  up.’  I wish  I had 
known  what  was  bothering  her.  Perhaps 
I could  have  . . .” 

But  there  was  so  little  time  together, 
during  the  important  first  weeks  when  two 
people  are  adjusting  to  living  as  one. 
While  Debra  made  the  “Wagon  Train” 
film,  David  flew  to  New  York  to  keep  his 
TV  date.  “An  unfortunate  thing  happened 
there.  I moved  from  the  hotel  to  a friend’s 
place,  and  I left  my  new  address  and 
phone  number— but  they  misplaced  the 
note  or  threw  it  away.  For  two  days 
Debbie  couldn’t  reach  me  at  all.  She  was 
hurt,  and  it  was  just  an  unfortunate  thing.” 
On  the  other  hand  David  hesitated  to  call 
her  because  “I  was  working  on  some  other 
things  in  New  York  I wanted  to  accom- 
plish before  we  talked.  I wanted  to  have 
something  happy  to  tell  before  I called 
her.” 

By  that  time,  it  didn’t  matter.  “I  was 
supposed  to  have  done  ‘Today’  and  we 
were  working  on  my  doing  ‘The  Jack 
Paar  Show.’  But  I noticed  something  in 
Debbie’s  voice.  I found  out  she  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Mexico  City  for  five  weeks— 
and  I came  straight  home.” 

Debra  Paget  had  no  sooner  gotten  to 
Mexico  City  to  star  in  Benedict  Bogeaus’ 
space  epic  “From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,” 
than  a columnist  rumored  that  for  Debra 
and  David  it  was  the  other  way  around— 
they’d  come  from  the  moon  down  to  earth 
again. 

Torn  emotionally,  Debbie  seemed  to  wel- 
come being  back  before  the  cameras.  And 
one  night  she  called  David  in  Hollywood 
saying  she  wanted  a divorce.  “I  couldn’t 
understand  it,  just  couldn’t  understand 
it,”  David  Street  was  saying  now. 

“Debbie,  we’ve  been  together  a total  of 
nine  or  ten  days,”  he  reminded  her.  “To 
make  a decision  of  this  sort  based  on  being 
together  ten  days  is  pretty  rash.  We  ought 
to  know  each  other.  We  ought  to  try  before 
we  make  this  decision.  It  can’t  be  based 
on  you  independently.  It  has  to  be  based 
on  us.” 

But  during  the  weeks  that  followed, 
Debra  decided,  “I  want  to  go  through  with 
it” 

David  said  he  was  coming  to  Mexico 
to  see  her.  “We’ve  got  to  have  some  time 
together,”  he  said. 

There  was  little  opportunity  even  there. 
Debra  was  working  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  at  the  studio,  outside 
Mexico  .City.  Her  sisters  and  the  children 


were  visiting  her.  And  Debra  was  making 
plans  to  go  to  Europe  for  one  and  possibly 
two  pictures  that  would  keep  her  abroad 
from  one  to  six  months. 

She  still  wanted  a divorce,  and  she 
seemed  anxious  for  David  to  sign  the 
papers  there.  “Debbie,  if  this  is  the  thing 
that  worries  you,”  he  said,  “if  you  feel 
pressure  about  this — if  you  feel  I’m  keeping 
you  from  getting  a divorce  down  here — I’ll 
sign  the  papers  now.”  And  he  did.  “Now 
you’re  free,”  he  said.  “There’s  nothing 
holding  you  to  me — except  an  honest  try.” 
And  he  asked  her  to  give  them  a little 
more  time  together,  before  taking  this 
final  step. 

“When  I left  Mexico  City,  Debbie  said 
she’d  wait,  that  we  would  have  a little 
more  time  together  after  she  got  back. 
And  we  did  have  a little,  but  the  pressure 
from  publicity  was  still  there.  Otherwise, 
she  might  have  been  able  to  look  at  it 
differently,”  David  Street  told  me. 

Sadness  and  tension  filled  the  big  Medi- 
terranean-style house  on  Crescent  Drive, 
where  they’d  promised  to  take  each  other 
from  that  day  forward.  “They’re  trying  to 
make  a go  of  it,”  Maggie  said.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  they  will  or  not.  I don’t 
know  from  one  minute  to  the  next  what’s 
happening.  I don’t  think  it’s  either  of  their 
faults — they’re  both  nice  people.  David’s 
a fine  person,”  Debra’s  mother  said,  “and 
he  has  a lot  of  talent.  One  of  these  days 
David’s  going  to  be  ’way  up  on  top,  because 
he  really  has  what  it  takes.  That’s  one 
thing  I am  sure  of.” 

But  as  for  the  success  of  the  marriage, 
Debra’s  mother  was  just  standing  by, 
concerned  for  both  of  them  and  for 
their  happiness.  She,  too,  blamed  much  of 
the  difficulty  on  publicity  and  rumors. 

“The  phone  rang — until  we  had  to  leave 
it  off  the  hook,”  David  was  saying  now. 
“Debbie  wouldn’t  go  out  anywhere  be- 
cause she  didn’t  want  to  bump  into  anyone. 
She  can’t  tell  a lie — she  just  can’t.  If  we’d 
just  been  left  alone,  so  we  didn’t  have 
people  on  our  backs  all  the  time.  Not  just 
columnists,  but  our  friends,  too,  constantly 
calling,  curious  to  find  out  what  was 
happening,  even  offering  ‘help’  where  none 
was  needed.  Just  talking  us  farther  and 
farther  apart. 

“Then  one  columnist  came  out  and  print- 
ed flatly  that  we  were  thinking  of  getting 
a divorce.  And  then  the  phone  really  rang. 
If  he  hadn’t  printed  this,  we  would  have 
had  more  time  to  try.  But  Debbie  said,  ‘I 
won’t  go  through  it!  I won’t  go  through 
it  any  more.  I won’t  have  all  this  happen- 
ing!’ ” 

And  Debbie  took  a plane  for  Mexico. 
This  was  the  end.  “At  least  for  now,” 
David  said. 

Who  knows  why  a marriage  really  ends? 
Or  when?  Especially  one  that  never  really 
began. 

“It’s  just  that  everything  happened  that 
could  possibly  happen — and  there  was  no 
time.  Debbie  says  she  just  fell  out  of  love 
with  me.  She  doesn’t  know  why.  She 
just  did. 

“But  she  said  something  else — and  this 
is  a girl  who  speaks  her  mind.  ‘If  we  were 
divorced  and  I saw  you  afterward  and  we 
saw  each  other  more  and  more  and  I 
wouldn’t  feel  responsibility  to  you  as  a 
wife — I can’t  feel  that  way  now — maybe  I 
would  feel  the  same  way  I did  before.  Or 
maybe  there  would  never  be  anything 
there.  But  if  there’s  ever  going  to  be 
anything,  it  would  have  to  happen  that 
way.’ 

“I’m  still  in  love  with  her,”  David  Street 
said  slowly.  “And  I still  have  hope  of  our 
being  back  together.  It  won’t  work  right 
now.  But  perhaps  . . The  End 
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. . . LITTLE  SUSIE 

Continued  from  page  50 

an  artist  or  an  actress.  Today,  I’m  con- 
stantly worried  about  my  performances.” 

And  yet,  Susan  Strasberg  needn’t  be 
such  a worry  wart.  She  now  has  her  third 
film  hit,  “Stage  Struck,”  showing  across 
the  country,  plus  her  second  smash  Broad- 
way play,  “Time  Remembered,”  selling  to 
standing  room  only. 

But  somehow,  Susie  still  isn’t  convinced 
that  talent  and  success  are  really  hers 
to  have  and  to  keep.  “There’s  a line  in 
‘Time  Remembered,’  ” she  tells  you, 
“which  I’m  always  repeating  to  myself.  It’s 
‘Prick  me  with  a pin  to  make  sure  I’m 
not  dreaming.’  Well,  that’s  just  the  way  I 
feel.  Everything  that’s  happening  seems 
unreal.” 

To  understand  what  Susie  means  you 
have  to  remember  that  she’s  the 
daughter  of  famous  theatrical  par- 
ents. Her  father  is  Lee  Strasberg,  direc- 
tor of  the  famed  Actors  Studio;  and  her 
mother,  a former  actress,  coaches  stars 
like  Marilyn  Monroe.  Theater  greats  were 
constantly  guests  in  the  Strasberg  home, 
and  Susie’s  ambition  to  act  was  kindled 
early.  But  she  didn’t  dare  dream  that  she 
ever  could  perform  on  a par  with  her 
parents  and  their  celebrated  cronies.  When 
Susie,  at  thirteen,  finally  announced  she’d 
like  to  try  the  acting  game  herself,  the 
Strasbergs  threw  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror. “They  didn’t  want  an  actress  in  the 
family,”  Susie  recalls,  “particularly  a 
child  prodigy.” 

So  it  took  nerve  and  plenty  of  it  for 
tiny  Miss  Susan  Strasberg  to  strike  out  on 
her  own  and  prove  her  mettle  by  landing 
her  first  role  in  an  off-Broadway  play — 
and  at  the  age  most  girls  are  entering 
high  school.  She  followed  up  the  stage 
role  with  television  appearances,  was  sat- 
isfied with  her  moderate  success  and  never 
once  thought  of  becoming  a movie  actress. 

Then  when  Susie  was  sixteen,  she  ac- 
companied her  mother  out  to  California 
and  happened  to  tag  along  the  day  Mrs. 
Strasberg  had  a luncheon  with  an  M-G-M 
producer.  In  the  middle  of  the  meal,  the 
producer  took  a long  look  at  Susie  and 
exclaimed,  “Say,  you’d  be  just  right  for 
the  girl  in  ‘Cobweb’!”  As  a result,  Susie’s 
sensitive  performance  in  “Cobweb”  won 
her  wide  acclaim  and  a bigger  role  in 
“Picnic.” 

It  happened  almost  the  same  miracu- 
lous way  in  the  theater,  too.  Susie  had 
auditioned,  along  with  at  least  100  other 


aspiring  young  actresses,  for  the  name 
part  in  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.”  She 
didn’t  hear  a word  from  the  producers 
for  months  afterwards  and  gloomily  de- 
cided she  wasn’t  experienced  enough  for 
the  role.  Then,  out  of  the  blue,  she  sud- 
denly was  summoned  to  go  into  rehears- 
als. “Anne  Frank”  opened  on  Broadway 
October,  1955.  Susan  Strasberg  was  such 
a huge  success  that  her  name  soon  was 
put  up  in  lights  on  the  marquee  beside  the 
great  Joseph  Schildkraut. 

However,  “Stage  Struck”  had  a differ- 
ent beginning.  A year  or  so  ago,  Susie 
was  asked  if  she’d  like  the  part  of  the 
young  actress  in  the  picture,  and  she  said 
yes.  When  she  heard  Henry  Fonda  and 
Herbert  Marshall  were  going  to  be  in  the 
cast,  she  grew  more  excited,  and  when 
it  was  decided  “Stage  Struck”  would  be 
filmed  entirely  in  New  York,  her  home 
town,  Susie  was  ecstatic. 

“We  started  shooting  right  in  the  middle 
of  winter  with  ice  on  the  streets  and  snow 
flying  all  around,”  she  recalls.  “Often  we 
started  to  work  at  four  or  five  in  the 
morning.  Times  Square  was  deserted.  It 
was  beautiful!  One  scene  was  shot  right 
on  the  same  street  where  ‘Time  Remem- 
bered’ opened  later.  But,”  adds  Susie 
with  a smile,  “the  stage  struck  girl  in 
the  picture  is  not  me!  The  only  thing  we 
have  in  common  is  that  we  both  love  to 
act.” 

No,  the  real  Susan  Strasberg  is  very 
different — in  a dozen  unexpected  ways. 

“Oh,  I do  a lot  of  terrible  things!”  Susie 
gaily  admits.  “Last  summer,  I decided  to 
put  a rinse  on  my  hair  so  I’d  look  glamor- 
ous. The  rinse  worked  out  fine,  but  I 
started  getting  itchy  bumps  all  over  me. 
I went  to  the  doctor  and  he  said  I had  an 
allergy,  and  every  day  I had  to  cut  out 
something  from  my  diet.  Still,  I kept  hav- 
ing the  bumps.  One  morning,  I washed 
out  the  rinse  and  the  bumps  went  away!” 


And  then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Dior 
hat  Susie  bought  to  wear  in  “Time 
Remembered.”  It  was  an  elegant 
thing,  a mass  of  soft,  white  feathers.  But 
the  first  night  she  wore  it  on  stage,  the 
feathers  waved  so  much  in  the  air,  the 
director  told  her  the  hat  was  definitely 
out.  “So  I kept  it  for  myself,”  says  Susie. 
“And  when  we  were  trying  out  the  play 
in  Washington,  Helen  Hayes  invited  me  to 
accompany  her  to  the  White  House  to 
watch  Queen  Elizabeth’s  arrival.  I wanted 
desperately  to  wear  my  lovely  hat,  but  it 
was  raining.  So  I bought  a white  um- 
brella. I can  still  remember  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  White  House  in  the  crowd, 
with  my  umbrella  over  the  hat,  wonder- 
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ing  if  the  hat  was  going  to  go  ‘sop’  like  a 
souffle  as  the  queen  walked  by.” 

Susie  declares  she  has  always  loved 
hats,  but  was  embarrassed  to  wear  them — 
“except  to  cover  up  pin  curls.”  However, 
when  people  complimented  her  on  the 
Dior  creation,  she  went  right  out  and 
splurged  on  three  more  expensive  bonnets. 
“Then,”  she  grins,  “I  was  sorry  I was  so 
extravagant  and  I’ve  begun  a practice  of 
wearing  anything  I’ve  ever  bought, 
whether  I like  it  or  not.” 

But  it  wasn’t  always  that  way.  “I  used 
to  go  on  wild  spending  sprees,  not  even 
looking  at  the  price  tags,”  she  confesses. 
“But  now  I’m  very  good.  I have  my  own 
bank  account  and  charge  accounts.  And  I 
keep  precise  records — or  at  least,  records!” 
she  adds  with  a smirk.  “Today,  there’s 
only  one  thing  I do  have  to  buy — shoes. 
My  feet  have  grown  a half-size.  But  that’s 
all  of  me  that’s  grown.  I still  wear  a 
size  five  dress— taken  in!  Somebody  should 
start  making  size  threes  for  small  girls 
like  me.”  (For  the  statistics,  Susie  is  five 
foot  one,  weighs  95  pounds.) 

“I  don’t  diet,”  says  Susie,  “and  my  eat- 
ing habits  are  dreadful!  When  we  were 
with  the  play  in  Washington,  I gained  four 
pounds.  I was  in  a hotel,  and  the  very 
thought  of  being  able  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  order  anything  you  wanted  was  en- 
tirely too  tempting.  I used  to  order  four 
or  five  complete  meals  a day  just  so  they’d 
bring  them  up  on  a tray,  so  elegant  in  all 
the  silver  dishes.” 

Susie  eats  breakfast  late — and  we  do 
mean  late.  Recently,  a reporter  made  a 
date  to  interview  the  phenomenal  Miss 
Strasberg  at  a restaurant  at  one  p.m.  “I 
think  the  man  got  sick,”  Susie  laughs.  “It 
was  breakfast  time  for  me  and  I ate 
three  pieces  of  toast  with  butter  and  mar- 
malade and  then  I had  tea  and  scrambled 
eggs  and  finished  it  all  off  with  cherry  pie 
and  gobs  of  whipped  cream.  It  was  the 
pie,  I suspect,  that  finished  the  reporter, 
too!” 

Another  time,  Susie  accompanied  friends 
after  the  theater  for  a midnight  snack. 
It  was  a swanky  place  and  Susie  ordered 
caviar  and  tea.  Then  halfway  through 
the  caviar,  she  shocked  her  companions 
by  asking  for  a double  portion  of  ice 
cream.  “But  I adore  ice  cream,”  she  ex- 
plains. “Any  flavor.” 

There  are,  however,  two  sides  to 
Susie — her  girlish,  impulsive  side  and  her 
serious,  objective  side.  “I  think  I’ve 
changed  a lot  in  the  last  two  years  since 
I made  ‘Picnic,’  ” she  reflects  soberly. 
“I’m  more  on  my  own  now,  although  I’m 
still  just  as  shy.  I know  I’ve  always  had 
a bad  habit  of  saying  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  wrong  time,  then  talking  fast  to 
cover  up.  But  that’s  the  old  Susan  Stras- 
berg. Today,  I see  these  faults;  only  I 
try  to  accept  myself  as  I am.  If  I feel 
shy  and  really  have  nothing  to  say,  I just 
say  nothing  at  all.  Covering  up  isn’t  good. 
The  best  thing  is  to  accept  yourself  as  you 
really  are.” 

Like  many  timid  girls,  Susie  constantly 
feels  ill-at-ease  when  she  walks  into  a 
large  gathering.  “When  you  meet  people 
you  don’t  know,”  she  says,  “they  expect 
a certain  behavior  from  you  just  because 
you  look  like  you  should  act  and  talk  a 
certain  way.  My  advice  to  timid  girls  is: 
Be  yourself!  If  everybody  tried  to  be 
the  life  of  the  party,  it’d  be  a monotonous 
crowd.” 

Near-sightedness  is  another  of  Susie’s 
problems.  “Often,  when  I’m  not  wearing 
my  glasses,”  she  remarks,  “I  fail  to  rec- 
ognize friends  on  the  street  and  they  think 
I’m  snubbing  them.  I’m  always  getting 
into  hot  water  that  way!  And  then  there’s 
the  predicament  about  getting  a driver’s 
license.  I can  drive  a car,  but  I can’t  get 
a license.  I’ve  tried  twice,  but  I couldn’t 


pass  the  eye  test — even  with  my  glasses. 
Somehow,  I get  very  nervous  with  eye 
tests.  I’ve  had  a block  about  them  since 
I was  twelve.  But  I have  stronger  glasses 
now  and  I’m  going  back  to  try  again.  I 
think  I’ll  make  it  this  time.  You  see,  I 
want  a car  of  my  own  in  the  worst  way!” 

Failure  is  one  thing  Susie  simply  can’t 
stand.  When  she  didn’t  receive  her 
high-school  diploma  from  Professional 
School  in  New  York,  she  was  distressed 
for  months.  Actually,  it  wasn’t  her  fault. 
Susie  had  become  ill  during  that  last 
semester  and  by  the  time  she  was  well 
enough  to  go  back  to  classes,  she  was  busy 
with  Hollywood  and  the  theater.  “I  used 
to  worry  about  it,”  she  admits.  “In  fact, 
I still  do.  I wonder  if  some  day  my  chil- 
dren will  say,  ‘Well,  you  didn’t  get  a di- 
ploma, why  should  we?’  ” 

But  Susie  is  also  a great  one  for  ration- 
alizing. “On  the  other  hand,”  she  says,  “it 
doesn’t  always  work  out  that  way.  I don’t 
think  my  father  ever  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  look  at  him — he’s  taught  in 
colleges!  But  then  again,  there’s  my  young 
brother,  John,  who’s  studying  to  become  a 
doctor.  He  really  needs  a diploma.  Maybe 
I should  have  gotten  one,  too.  It’s  import- 
ant for  young  people  to  follow  through,  to 
complete  things,  or  they  get  a feeling  of 
irresponsibility.  My  only  excuse  is  that 
I’ve  found  life  is  an  education.  I’ve  learned 
so  much  from  books,  museums,  people. 
And  besides,  if  I’d  gone  to  college  I would 
have  studied  drama.  And  where  can  you 
learn  drama  better  than  in  making  movies 
and  acting  on  the  stage?” 

Her  opening  night  on  Broadway  in  “Time 
Remembered”  was  an  unforgettable  night- 
mare for  Susie.  Nervous  over  the  big 
event,  she  consequently  got  herself  locked 
in  the  bathroom  five  minutes  before  show 
time.  While  the  stagehands  were  trying  to 
pry  open  the  door,  the  play’s  star,  Helen 
Hayes,  kept  asking,  “Where’s  Susie,  where’s 
Susie?”  Susie  shouted  back  timidly:  “Oh, 
I’ll  be  out  in  time  to  take  the  final  curtain 
call!”  Stagehands  worked  desperately  at 
the  door,  grumbling  that  they  didn’t  think 
they  could  possibly  get  it  open.  Susie  kept 
repeating,  “Prick  me  with  a pin  to  make 
sure  I’m  not  dreaming!”  But  finally,  the 
door  obliged  and  Susie  dashed  breathlessly 
out  on  the  stage,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

“A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  that 
opening  night,”  she  recalls.  “All  of  my 
emotions  were  going,  but  I was  like  an 
automobile  with  bolts  too  tight.  My  voice 
and  my  face  were  tense.  Nothing  came  out 
right.  There  was  a party  after  the  show, 
but  I was  so  ashamed  of  my  performance, 
I took  two  hours  to  get  there.” 

Says  Helen  Hayes,  who  adores  her,  “I 
do  wish  Susie  weren’t  quite  so  earnest  so 
soon.  As  a mother,  I’d  like  to  urge  her 
not  to  give  up  all  the  wonderful  experi- 
ences that  come  only  when  you’re  young.” 

Miss  Hayes  remembers  attending  a per- 
formance of  “Anne  Frank”  when  Susie 
determinedly  went  on  in  spite  of  severe 
laryngitis  and  a 101  temperature.  “I  went 
backstage,”  says  the  immortal  Helen  Hayes, 
“and  saw  Susie  with  a rosy,  feverish  face, 
hardly  able  to  talk.  I was  so  touched,  I sent 
her  a letter  the  next  day,  telling  her, 
‘Please,  please  don’t  be  so  dedicated.  The 
show  does  not  always  have  to  go  on.’  ” 
“Susie  lives,  breathes,  eats  the  theater,” 
said  her  mother.  “Even  the  walls  of  her 
living  room  are  covered  with  photographs 
of  great  actors  and  actresses.”  Susie  now 
has  her  very  own  apartment,  consisting  of 
two  rooms  and  a bathroom,  within  her 
parents’  spacious  apartment  on  New  York’s 
Central  Park  West.  The  living  room  is 
decorated  daintily  in  period  furniture.  The 
bedroom  has  white,  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 
The  bathroom  sports  a large  purple  rug 
and  a surprising,  ostentatious,  crystal 


chandelier — a splurge,  Susie  admits 
And  she  has  her  own  private  telephone, 
which  she  shyly  admits  is  used  quite  fre- 
quently to  talk  to  her  boyfriends.  “I  have 
a lot  of  dates,”  she  says.  “I  love  going 
out.  What  girl  twenty  doesn’t?  I have 
more  variety  now  than  I had  a year  or  two 
ago.  Variety  in  ages,  I mean.  When  you’re 
eighteen,  a man  thirty  seems  too  old.  But 
when  you’re  twenty,  it’s  different.  I don’t 
have  any  favorite  places.  I can  go  almost 
anywhere  with  good  company  and  enjoy 
myself,  or  I can  go  some  place  I love  with 
someone  I don’t  like  so  much  and  be 
miserable.” 

Dancing  is  Susie’s  favorite  pastime  and 
she  confesses  she  really  gets  herself 
decked  out  for  the  occasions.  Some- 
times, she  wears  a long  train  on  her  dress 
and  it  gets  stepped  on.  “But  I don’t  care,” 
she  laughs.  “I’m  going  to  dance,  anyway. 
Except  the  other  night.  I wanted  to  do  the 
Charleston,  but  the  floor  was  so  crowded, 
there  was  no  room  to  kick!” 

Wolves?  “I  don’t  try  to  handle  them,” 
she  contends,  “I  ignore  them.  Trying  to 
handle  people  means  trying  not  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  and  if  they’re  wolves  you 
only  get  more  involved.  My  method  is  just 
to  expect  every  man  to  be  a gentleman. 
Sounds  like  I really  know!  But  honestly, 
I haven’t  met  that  many  wolves!” 

Like  any  other  young  girl,  thoughts  of 
marriage  have  entered  Susie’s  mind.  She’s 
already  had  a goodly  share  of  proposals, 
but  claims  she  thought  more  about  a wed- 
ding ring  when  she  was  seventeen  than  she 
does  now.  “Some  of  my  girlfriends  are 
married  and  having  babies  already.  It 
makes  me  feel  so  old!”  she  moans.  “I  guess 
I’ll  get  married  eventually,  but  there’s 
no  rush.” 

In  the  meantime,  Susie  is  trying  to  or- 
ganize her  busy  life.  Things  are  coming 
fast  and  there’s  so  much  to  do.  She  had 
to  fly  out  to  Hollywood  to  make  publicity 
pictures  for  “Stage  Struck,”  then  hurry 
back  east  for  the  play.  Now,  at  last,  she  has 
time  to  fulfill  a long-cherished  desire — to 
be  a “watcher”  at  Actors  Studio.  She’d  like 
to  become  a regular  student,  but  explains 
one  can’t  be  enrolled  without  passing  an 
audition.  “And  I haven’t  the  nerve  to  take 
an  audition!”  Then  there’s  lots  and  lots  of 
reading  to  catch  up  with.  Particularly 
poetry.  “I  hunger  for  the  words,”  says 
Susie,  “as  I would  for  food.” 

Summers,  if  possible,  are  spent  at  her 
parents’  cottage  on  Fire  Island,  where 
Susie  wears  big,  floppy  hats  and  dark 
glasses  to  protect  her  face  from  becoming 
freckled.  She  took  up  chess  last  summer, 
found  it  fascinating,  but  quit  because  it 
robbed  her  of  precious  time  for  reading. 

Susie’s  looking  ahead,  too.  She’s  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  movie 
public  saw  her  last.  “But  if  I didn’t 
change,”  she  contends,  “people  would  say, 
‘What’s  Susan  Strasberg  trying  to  do — 
still  look  like  a kid?’  ” Today,  Susie  says 
she’s  no  longer  a teenager.  She  has  her 
first  fur  coat,  wears  high  heels  and  make- 
up and  dresses  like  any  other  smart,  young 
career  woman.  “I’ve  been  going  through 
the  adolescent-into-womanhood  stage,” 
she  remarks.  “And  I hope  I’ve  made  it. 
There’s  another  movie  I want  to  do  soon. 
It’s  a romantic  part.  I want  to  be  ready 
for  it.” 

And  after  that?  “More  of  everything!” 
says  Susie.  “I’m  in  love  with  the  world 
at  large,  so  anything  that  comes  my  way 
will  be  perfectly  all  right  with  me!  I’m 
ready!”  This  little  Susie  is  all  woke  up. 

The  End 
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OOH,  WHAT 
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Continued  from  page  53 

the  Thursday  before  the  show  and  we 
have  been  working  awfully  hard  and 
there’s  nothing  but  more  work  ahead  for 
the  next  two  days.  But  I feel  good!  May- 
be it’s  because  you  mentioned  Phil.  He 
always  peps  me  up.  Gee,  I’ll  never  forget 
the  recent  sitting.  Gee,  I feel  good!” 

And  the  blue-eyed,  brown-haired,  pert 
Polly  went  into  a soft- shoe  routine  that 
was  anything  but  routine.  She  strutted 
a little,  shuffled  along,  bucked-and-winged, 
did  some  of  that  stroll  that  is  the  big 
craze  these  days,  threw  in  a quick  little 
mambo  step,  went  back  to  the  soft  shoe 
and  wound  it  up  in  a statuesque  and 
thoroughly  convincing  tango  (she  still 
claims  she  can’t  dance)  with  an  imagi- 
nary partner  throwing  her  out  into  the 
final  turn  so  that  she  ended  against  a 
pillar,  limp  yet  oh  so  glamorous.  Yes, 
even  in  those  working  clothes,  glamorous! 

“Bravo,  Helen!”  called  a stagehand 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  “Bravis- 
simo!  Helen  want  a cracker?” 

Polly  wrinkled  her  nose  at  him  in 
mock  disdain  and  sat  down  in  the  chair, 
still  turned  around,  with  her  arms  crossed 
over  the  back.  She  smiled  and  said, 
“Ever  since  I played  Helen  Morgan  on 
TV,  I’ve  been  kidded  when  I do  some- 
thing the  least  bit  dramatic  or  torchy. 
The  joke  about  the  cracker  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Helen  Morgan,  back  be- 
fore she  became  a star,  once  worked  at 
NBC — only  this  was  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  and  not  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany. Of  course,  what  is  supposed  to 
make  the  joke  funny  is  that  my  name  is 
Polly  and  the  usual  line  is  ‘Polly  wanna 
cracker?’  Well,  I suppose  it  isn’t  really 
funny,  but  that’s  life,  around  here  at 
least.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  gave  a rueful 
laugh.  It  was  just  a month  or  so 
before  that  Polly  had  stood  up  on  a 
stage  in  New  York  and  received  a coveted 
Emmy  for  her  moving  portrayal  of  the 
famous  torch  singer  on  “Playhouse  90.” 
She  had  shed  a few  tears  in  accepting 
the  award,  genuinely  surprised  that  she 
had  been  judged  top  TV  actress  of  the 
year.  And  here,  backstage,  it  was  treated 
irreverently— but  it  was  an  irreverence 
that  carried  respect  and  affection. 

“Well,  we  were  talking  about  Phil.  He 
was  a master  of  ceremonies  for  the  Em- 
mys,  you  know  and  it  really  was  wonder- 
ful to  hug  him  when  I got  to  the  stage! 
Helped  me  stand  up.  Of  course,  he 
and  the  writers  of  ‘The  Phil  Silvers  Show’ 
also  received  Emmys,  but  to  them  it 
was  nothing  new.  That  show  of  Phil’s 
just  keeps  on  winning. 

“But  we  were  in  that  Brooklyn  movie 
house,  seems  to  me,”  Polly  went  on. 
“Say,  let  me  tell  you  a story  about  Mr. 
Bilko’s  buddy  Phil  Silvers.  When  Phil 
and  Evelyn  got  married,  in  the  fall  of 
1956  (the  same  year  Freddie  and  I were 
married),  it  was  a sudden  decision.  Not 
that  they  hadn’t  planned  to  get  married. 
They  had  known  each  other  for  a year — 
my  husband  introduced  them.  They  were 
definitely  going  to  get  married,  but  no 
date  had  been  set.  Phil  was  busy  with 
‘You’ll  Never  Get  Rich’  and  Evelyn  (she 
was  Evelyn  Patrick)  was  doing  commer- 
cials on  ‘The  $64,000  Question.’  But  they 
decided  there  was  no  sense  in  waiting  any 
longer  and,  since  it  was  a sudden  de- 
cision, they  didn’t  have  a ring.  So  I loaned 
them  a platinum  wedding  band. 

“Well,  the  four  of  us — Freddie,  Phil, 


Evelyn  and  I — had  breakfast  in  the 
Fields  apartment.  Freddie  is  Freddie 
Fields,  you  know.  Then  we  drove  up  to 
Connecticut  for  the  ceremony,  after  which 
we  came  back  to  the  Fields  apartment  for 
a private  little  wedding  dinner. 

“Well,  there  they  are,  happily  married, 
and  I do  mean  happily.  You  know  they 
have  a child  now?  Tracey,  her  name  is. 
Well,  naturally  Phil  was  going  to  buy 
Evelyn  a wedding  band  and  I forgot  all 
about  my  band.  One  day,  about  a week 
after  the  wedding,  I received  a phone  call. 
It  was  a man,  and  I felt  that  I had  heard 
the  voice  somewhere,  but  I couldn’t  be 
sure,  so  I simply  listened  to  this  story. 

“ ‘I  am  Sam  Shanks,’  he  said.  At  least 
I think  that’s  the  name  he  gave.  ‘I  direct 
an  investment  establishment  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street.’  Well,  I immediately  started 
thinking  that  it  sounded  awfully  strange. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  was  an  odd  location 
for  an  investment  establishment.  Im- 
mediately it  came  to  me.  He  was  a pawn- 
broker! And  what  in  the  world  did  he 
want  from  me? 

“But  I let  him  continue.  ‘We  have  re- 
ceived a request  for  an  appraisal  of  a 
wedding  band — platinum,  I do  believe  it 
is,’  he  went  on.  ‘A  chap  dressed  in  a uni- 
form of  some  sort  has  called  it  to  our  at- 
tention. We  have  been  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  this  band  was  yours.  Madam,  is 
it  yours  now  or  does  this  chap  in  uniform 
rightfully  claim  it?  If  the  former,  we 
will,  of  course,  notify  the  authorities.  If 
the  latter,  would  you  mind  giving  us  an 
estimate  of  its  worth?’ 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth — say,  that’s 
the  name  of  a TV  program  I’ve  heard  of, 
isn’t  it?”  Polly  made  a little  girl  smile 
and  tilted  her  head  slightly  in  a put-on 
pleased-with-herself  attitude.  On  another 
network  (CBS,  of  course)  Polly  is  a 
panel  member  of  “To  Tell  the  Truth.” 

“Well,  as  I was  saying,”  she  continued, 
“I  was  genuinely  disturbed.  I know  that 
Sergeant  Ernie  Bilko  might  in  some  clever 
way  that  would  make  everything  legal 
in  the  end  do  such  a thing,  but  certainly 
not  Phil  Silvers.  I hung  up  on  Sam 
Shanks  or  whatever  his  name  was  and 
started  to  dial  Freddie.  But  then  I de- 
cided not  to.  I walked  around  the  apart- 
ment for  a minute  or  two  and  then  went 
to  the  phone  again  to  call  Freddie.  Then 
the  doorbell  rang.  I went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  It  was  Maurice  Gosfield, 
who  plays  Private  Doberman  in  ‘You’ll 
Never  Get  Rich.’ 

“ ‘How  do  you  do,  madam,’  he  said  with 
a suave  smile  that  Private  Doberman 
never  has.  ‘I  do  believe  that  you  are  the 
rightful  winner  of  a grand  prize.  Madam, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  entire  estab- 
lishment of  Shanks  Limited,  may  I be- 
stow upon  you  the  Grand  Award  for 
Duty  Beyond  the  Call  of  Bravery,  1956.’ 

“And  he  handed  me  my  platinum  band. 
And  turned  grandly  on  his  heel  and 
left.” 

Polly  shook  her  head  and  slipped  her 
glasses  on.  She  frowned.  It  was  the  sort 
of  frown  that  a person  gives  after  re- 
calling something  from  the  past  that 
really  wasn’t  so  bad,  after  all. 

“I  was  so  flabbergasted,”  Polly  said. 
’’And  I tried  to  be  mad,  too,  but  it  didn’t 
come.  No,  I was  so  flabbergasted  and 
tickled  and— oh,  I just  don’t  know  how 
to  describe  it.  It  was  so  typical  of  Phil 
and  his  gang  from  the  platoon!” 

She  laughed.  “That  darned  platoon  of 
his!  Remember  when  the  Emmy  cere- 
mony started?  Phil  was  the  first  one 
to  appear.  He  came  marching  up  in  a 
really  grand  uniform — seemed  to  me  it 
was  a cross  between  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  and  something  out  of  the  Roxy 
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Theater — and  the  band  played  some 
marching  music  that  had  been  jazzed  up 
a bit.  Behind  him  in  their  usual  unsmart 
military  dress  came  the  platoon,  Dober- 
man up  near  the  front.  Phil  gave  a 
couple  of  Bilko  orders  and  then  moved 
on  off  the  stage.  Phil  said,  ‘There  go 
the  men  who  will  put  my  child  through 
college!’  Tracey  has  a long  way  to  go 
before  college  days,  but  the  way  that 
platoon  carries  on,  I think  he  was  right.” 

But  there  was  this  rumor  about  a Bilko 
scheme  to  attend  to  and  so  far  there  was 
absolutely  no  clarification  on  it.  Further- 
more, Polly  had  mentioned  a sitting  of 
some  sort,  and  that  sounded  intriguing. 
Was  it  for  a portrait?  And  who  was  the 
artist?  Dali,  perhaps? 

But  clarification  was  not  forthcoming, 
at  least  not  at  this  time.  Polly  rested 
her  chin  on  her  crossed  arms  and  went 
on  to  another  subject. 

“Did  you  know  that  Phil  was  discovered 
at  Coney  Island  by  the  famous  Gus  Ed- 
wards?” she  asked.  “That’s  right.  Phil 
was  singing  on  the  beach  at  Coney  Island, 
doing  some  imitations  of  the  stars  who 
played  the  famous  Palace  Theater.  The 
Palace,  there  was  a place  in  the  good  old 
days!”  Her  lips  parted  in  delight  as  she 
obviously  was  seeing  visions  of  Eddie 
Cantor,  Georgie  Jessel,  A1  Jolson  and  the 
others  who  thrilled  so  many  people  at 
the  Palace.  “Not  that  I played  the 
Palace  in  the  old  days,  you  understand,” 
Polly  said  hastily.  “After  all,  that  was 
just  a little  before  my  time.”  (Since 
Polly  will  be  just  twenty-eight  on  July  14, 
she  obviously  isn’t  of  the  same  school  as 
Cantor,  Jessel  and  the  others.) 

“Well,  as  I was  saying,”  she  went  on, 
“Phil  was  singing  away  on  the  beach  one 
day.  All  that  work  between  broken 
reels  in  the  movie  house  seemed  to  have 
done  a fine  job  of  developing  his  voice. 
He  was  just  fourteen  and  there  he  was, 
singing  away  on  the  beach  with  some  of 
the  boys,  and  a man  tossed  him  a card. 
On  it  was  written  ‘Come  see  me,  young 
fellow,’  and  the  name  printed  on  the 
card  was  Gus  Edwards.  Yes,  the  fa- 
mous Gus  Edwards,  whose  ‘School  Days 
Revue’  was  the  jumping-off  place  for 
many  stars.  And  in  just  two  weeks  Phil 
was  singing  at  the  Palace.  Two  weeks, 
mind  you!  Imagine!  One  day  he  was 
singing  in  a Brooklyn  movie  house  as  a 
substitute  for  a split  film  and  just  two 
weeks  later  he  had  moved  across  into 
Manhattan  to  the  famous  Palace.  Just 
across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  what  a 
trip!” 

Polly  shook  her  head  again  in  that 
rather  pensive  way  that  women  have  in 
looking  back  at  the  past — even  someone 
else’s  past.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she 
could  recall  it. 

“Well,  the  next  step  was  obvious,”  she 
said.  “He  would  simply  wow  them  at 
the  Palace  and  grow  up  to  be  a singing 
star  par  excellence.  Why  not?  Well, 
because  his  voice  soon  cracked.  In  the 
process,  it  became  something  less  than 

beguiling,  and  he  was  no  longer  a singer. 
Not  even  that  Brooklyn  movie  house 
would  let  him  back.  This  was  really  a 
tough  break.  But  it  didn’t  stop  this 

youngster.  Like  Bilko,  the  young  Silvers 
was  a resourceful  sort.  So,  the  next  step 
was  simply  . . .” 

It  probably  wasn’t  the  polite  thing  to 
do,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the  only 

way  to  track  down  that  rumor  about  the 
parakeet,  the  calliope  and  the  cigar  box 
was  to  find  Phil  Silvers  himself.  There 
was  something  in  the  background  that 

sounded  like  “Joe  and  Flo”  as  we  tiptoed 
away.  (We  really  didn’t  feel  too  guilty, 
since  Polly  had  to  rest  and  then  go  on 
rehearsing  and  it  wasn’t  fair  to  keep  tak- 
ing up  her  time,  was  it?  That’s  how  it 
worked  out,  using  a little  rationalization.) 


A half  hour  later,  off  on  the  other  side  ! 
of  town  in  another  hall,  this  one  a 
CBS  spot,  Phil  Silvers  put  out  his 
hand  to  be  shaken,  nodded  and  said, 
“It  was  like  this.  Joe  Morris  and  Flo 
Campbell  had  a comedy  routine.  When 
my  voice  cracked  ...  oh  my,  how  it  did 
crack!  Like  a bamboo  reed  split  with 
a fine  knife,  it  cracked.  So  I became  a 
brat  in  Joe  and  Flo’s  sketches.  My,  but 
was  I a brat!  Loved  it,  loved  it.” 

Obviously  Polly  had  not  been  deceived 
into  thinking  that  her  listener  was  still  j 
over  at  NBC,  listening.  Pert  Polly  had  j 
deduced  that  the  next  person  on  the 
itinerary  was  Phil  (how  the  deuce  did 
she  deduce  it,  anyway?)  and  had  called 
Phil  to  fill  him  in. 

“Now  I understand  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  Polly  the  sculptor,”  Phil  said. 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  that 
“sculptor”  or  anything  like  it  had  come 
into  the  conversation — either  conversation 
— it  was  hard  to  agree.  Yet  it  was  also 
hard  not  to  agree,  not  only  because  to 
do  so  would  be  impolite,  but  also  be- 
cause there  was  a very  definite  feeling 
that  all  this  would  make  sense. 

“Well,  it  was  like  this,”  Phil  said.  “Polly 
sculpts.  Is  there  such  a word?  Sculpt? 
To  sculpt?  Let  me  see.”  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  chin  and  stroked  it.  It  was 
remarkable  how  much  his  deep-in-thought 
expression  looked  like  Polly’s.  Not  that 
they  resemble  each  other,  of  course,  except 
for  the  inevitable  glasses.  Phil  was  wear- 
ing his  glasses  now  and  Polly  had  not 
been  wearing  hers  much  of  the  time.  Yet 
despite  this,  and  the  fact  that  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  look  alike,  their  expressions 
while  in  serious  thought  (or  at  least 
something  like  serious)  were  certainly  re- 
markably alike. 

“Sculpt?  Ah,  well,  what’s  the  differ- 
ence? She’s  pretty  good  at  it.  Cooks, 
too.  Say,  did  she  tell  you  about  the 
time  she  did  my  bust?  Boy,  that  was  a 
riot!  I sat  and  sat  and  sat — never  thought 
I could  get  off  the  chair.  Every  time  I J 
tried,  she  said,  ‘Give  me  a soulful  look  [ 
from  those  blue  eyes,’  and  down  I’d  go 
again.  I was  like  clay  in  her  hands.  Say, 
that’s  a good  one!  Have  to  tell  that  1 
to  Bilko’s  writers,  if  I ever  meet  them. 
Amazing.  Amazing!  How  a show  like  this 
can  be  written  and  the  star  never  sees  the  j 
writers.  Amazing! 

“Boy,  was  I ever  clay  in  her  hands. 
She  shaped  me  and  looked  me  over  and 
shaped  some  more  and  looked  some  more 
and  I would  get  up  and  then  would  come 
those  soulful  blue  eyes  and  down  I’d  go, 
clay  again.  Funny  thing,  she  was  work- 
ing, but  I was  wearing  the  glasses.  I ask 
you!  When  she  was  through  she  put 
glasses  on  the  bust  and  I guess  it  looked 
like  me.  Only  don’t  tell  Polly  I said  ‘I  i 
guess.’  Anyhow,  she  can  cook.  And  an- 
other thing,  I was  only  kidding  about 
writers.  We’re  always  kidding  about  the 
writers.  You  know,  here  a guy  stands  up 
here  day  after  day  saying  a line  forty - 
eight  times  over  until  the  director  and 
the  sound  technicians  and  the  camera- 
man and  who  knows  who  else  say  it’s 
okay.  And  do  you  know  what?  It  took 
the  writer  forty-eight  seconds  to  borrow  [ 
that  line  from  some  place  or  other,  and 
me  it  takes  forty  times  to  get  a simple, 
two-sentence  line  down  on  that  film. 
Sometimes  I feel  like  I’m  in  that  Brook- 
lyn movie  again,  waiting  for  the  film  to 
break.  Did  you  know  that  I got  my 
start  singing  in  a Brooklyn  movie?  Oh? 

— you  know?” 
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Phil  slapped  his  khaki-clad  leg  and 
chuckled.  “Well,  if  you’ve  been  to  see 
Polly  I guess  you  have  the  story.  May- 
be not  the  exact  precise  story,  because 
she’s  inclined  to  elaborate  a little  when  it 
comes  to  me.  Probably  even  told  you  the 
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! one  about  the  wedding  band.”  Phil  looked 
up  sharply,  putting  out  all  that  stern 
Bilko  militarism  to  ferret  out  the  truth. 
When  he  saw  that  the  truth  was  out,  he 
relaxed  and  nodded. 

“Thought  so,”  he  said.  “Well,  never 
| mind.  From  me  you  will  get  facts  about 
Polly.  Facts!”  He  slapped  his  leg  again  as 
he  repeated  this.  “You  know,  our  girl 
Polly  leads  her  family  life  with  as  much 
pep  as  she  conducts  her  career.  Her  hus- 
band, Fred  Fields,  who’s  vice  president  of 
a big  talent  agency,  is  an  old  friend  of 
I mine,  and  so  the  four  of  us  have  some  real 
balls  when  we  get  together.  Even  our 
bridge  games  are  full  of  wise-cracking. 
And  eleven-year-old  Kathy  Fields,  Pol- 
j ly’s  stepdaughter,  is  her  biggest  fan — next 
to  Freddie  and  Evelyn  and  me,  natch! 

“You  know,  Polly  was  married  once  be- 
fore— to  Jerome  Courtland,  an  actor,  but 
j it  didn’t  work  out.  Polly  was  too  young. 

| “The  interesting  thing  about  her  is  that 
her  musical  upbringing  was  a genuine 
i family  thing.  Her  father,  whose  name  was 
Bill  Burgin  (maybe  you  saw  him  on  her 
show  a few  times),  was  a hillbilly  singer 
and  Polly  learned  all  the  songs  her  father 
loved.  WThy  do  you  know,  she  even  started 
to  sing  ‘When  My  Mammy  Cried  to  the 
Hound  Bog  That  Little  Ole  Hound  Dog 
Cried  Right  Back  to  Her’  at  my  wedding! 
Yes — but  here  here!  Facts!  The  facts,  man, 
are  that  that  isn’t  true  at  all. 

“But  it  could  have  been.  That’s  an  in- 
! teresting  thing  about  people  in  show  busi- 
| ness.  You  may  hear  a lot  of  stories  about 
i how  cold  or  tough  or  this  or  that  they  are, 

I but  I can  tell  you  they  aren’t  much  differ- 
ent off  the  stage  than  they  are  on  it.  It’s 
just  plain  impossible  to  be  one  way  in 
( front  of  the  camera  or  the  footlights  and 
a completely  different  way  behind  the 
scenes.  It  wouldn’t  be  long  before  it  would 
show  up  and  then  what  chance  does  the 
{ entertainer  have  to  hold  his  audience? 

“So  what  I’m  getting  at  is  that  when 
you  watch  a Polly  Bergen  joshing  with 
J Bud  Collyer  or  Henry  Morgan  on  a TV 
! panel  show,  just  kidding  back  and  forth, 
that’s  the  same  Polly  who  could  have 
sung  a classic  about  the  hound  dog.  And 
she  could  have  made  it  up,  right  on  the 
| spot,  too.” 

There  was  a lot  of  activity  suddenly 
blowing  up.  As  Polly’s  rehearsal  hall 
had  been  at  the  start,  this  CBS  spot 
was  a well-organized  center  of  disorgani- 
zation. Sets  were  suddenly  put  into  mo- 
tion. cameras  came  careening  around  on 
; one  wheel,  men  shouted  odd  phrases  and 


then,  just  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started  up, 
it  was  quiet,  with  Phil  Silvers  standing  in 
the  middle  of  it.  His  corporal  buddies 
were  all  ears  as  Sergeant  Bilko  was  obvi- 
ously preparing  to  bestow  upon  an  un- 
suspecting world— or  a platoon,  at  least— 
the  latest  fruits  of  his  genius. 

“Rocco,  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  clapping 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Corporal  Bar- 
bella  (real  name:  Harvey  Lembeck). 
“You  get  down  to  the  colonel’s  house 
and  . . .”  and  then  Phil  (TV  name:  Ernest 
Bilko ) leaned  over  and  whispered  in  the 
corporal’s  ear,  upon  which  the  latter’s 
eyes  lit  up  in  an  appreciative  salute.  “And 
Corporal  Henshaw  (real  name:  Allan 
Melvin),  you  slip  over  to  the  supply  room, 
through  the  back  window,  of  course,  and 
pick  up  . . .”  and  he  leaned  over  to  whis- 
per in  the  second  corporal’s  ear.  This 
one’s  eyes  lit  up,  too,  although  not  in 
salute.  This  one  is  more  like  a fellow- 
conniver  than  a devoted  follower,  such  as 
Rocco,  and  his  eyes  had  a distinct  and 
eager  leer.  Both  corporals  nodded  and 
dashed  off,  a Napoleonic  voice  stated 
“Cut”  and  disorganization  once  again. 

Phil  came  back.  “Come  into  my  bou- 
doir,” he  said,  and  led  the  way.  In  the 
dressing  room  he  sat  down  and  placed  a 
record  on  a turntable  and  leaned  back  to 
listen.  It  was  Polly,  singing  “The  Party’s 
Over,”  the  theme  of  her  TV  show. 

“Isn’t  that  lovely?”  he  said  with  a sigh. 
“Really  got  a nice  way  with  a song,  has 
this  young  lady.  Yes  sir,  Columbia  Rec- 
ords did  a good  thing  with  that  song, 
waxing  it  with  Polly.  And  to  listen  to 
that,  you’d  never  think  she  can  cook,  too. 
Sculpt?  Well,  maybe.  But  cook!  The 
greatest!  Now  there’s  this  item  right 
smack  out  of  Dixie,  with  beans,  pickles 
and  good  old  corn  bread. 

“And  furthermore,  she  has  a passion  for 
party  games  and  she  shoots  pool.  I 
ask  you,  how  she  shoots  pool!”  Phil 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  forehead  and 
then  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  with  that 
speechless  Bilko  request  for  divine  as- 
sistance. “Why,  I wouldn’t  let  that  girl 
into  the  recreation  hall  with  a ten-foot 
cue  stick!  She  would  take  the  platoon 
apart.  Say,  there’s  an  idea  for  a Bilko 
story.  Must  make  a note  of  that.” 

Phil  looked  around  for  a pencil. 

The  parakeet,  the  calliope  and  the  cigar 
box  never  did  get  into  the  boudoir.  It 
didn’t  make  much  difference,  though.  A 
day  with  P and  P at  NBC  and  CBS  went 
PDQ  and  it  ended  with  the  last  charming 
notes  of  the  song — yes,  the  party  was  over 
and  a delightful  time  was  had.  The  End 
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the  sun,  backlighting  him.  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  said  ten-year-old  David  Ladd, 
“we  now  present  David  Ladd  imitating 
his  father  in  scenes  from  ‘Shane.’  ” 

The  lad’s  performance  moved  Alan  more 
than  he  would  let  on.  He  knew  why 
David  had  chosen  the  picture’s  fight 
scene  in  the  country  store  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  love  for  the  boy.  David  had 
been  visiting  on  the  set  the  day  the  scene 
was  shot  and,  seeing  his  father,  his  hero, 
fighting,  had  squealed  his  gleeful  encour- 
agement. “Come  on,  Daddy;  hit  him,  Dad- 
dy,” he  had  shrieked,  climbing  over  other 
visitors  in  his  excitement. 

“David,  come  here.”  Alan  got  up  and 
took  a fighting  stance,  left  arm  out,  right 
fist  at  his  face,  chin  tucked  in.  “Like  this,” 
he  said,  feinting  with  his  left.  “Never  with 
your  right.  And  keep  your  chin  in  or  it’ll 
get  clipped.”  He  dropped  an  arm  to  his 
son’s  shoulder,  feeling  a terrible  responsi- 
bility. 

Should  he  encourage  the  boy?  He  re- 
memembered  too  well  the  heartaches  he 
had  suffered  before  making  good  as  an 
actor.  He  knew,  too,  that  his  own  poverty 
and  suffering  as  a boy — including  real 
hunger — had  given  him  a good  sense  of 
values  and  he  did  not  want  easy  money  to 
spoil  David. 

Likewise,  he  knew  what  people  would 
say — that  David  had  become  an  actor  be- 
cause he  had  a drag  as  an  actor’s  son. 

That  evening  Alan  and  Sue  Ladd  did  a 
lot  of  soul  searching  in  deciding  whether 
David  should  act. 

The  Ladds  satisfied  themselves  that  act- 
ing would  not  harm  David.  But  would  it 
do  him  any  good? 

Alan  and  Sue  laughed  as  they  remem- 
bered some  of  David’s  agile  imaginings 
and  were  both  proud  and  amused.  There 
was  the  time  when  he  locked  himself  in 
the  kitchen  alone  and  did  not  come  out 
when  called.  Not  meaning  to  frighten  him, 
the  puzzled  parents  had  heard  the  sink 
disposal  turned  on  and  off,  and  they  lis- 
tened. After  this  had  gone  on  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  Alan  went  to  the  door 
and  demanded  that  David  open  up. 

“Shh,  Dad,”  David  said,  admitting  him. 
“I’m  having  a funeral.”  Then  he  resumed 
a kneeling  position  on  a chair  in  front  of 
the  sink.  Gravely,  one  by  one,  he  was 
dropping  his  tropical  fish  which  had  died, 
into  the  disposal — and  saying  a prayer 
for  each. 

Alan  and  Sue  were  convinced  that  act- 
ing would  not  hurt  him;  would  help  him. 
But  was  David,  for  all  his  childish  play 
acting,  serious?  Alan  has  his  own  film 
company,  Jaguar  Productions,  and  there 
was  a bit  part  for  a boy  in  “The  Big  Land,” 
which  he  was  preparing  to  make.  But 
he  was  reluctant  to  make  the  first  move. 
About  that  time  David  ran  breathlessly 
into  the  house  one  day  with  the  news  that 
Jack  Wrather  had  asked  him  and  Jack  Jr., 
his  playmate,  if  they  would  like  to  take 
parts  in  the  filming  of  “The  Lone  Ranger” 
as  a lark.  “Would  you  like  that,  David?” 
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Alan  asked.  “Do  you  really  want  it?” 

“Gee,  Dad,  it  would  be  fun.” 

The  director  confirmed  the  Ladds’  opin- 
ion of  “the  little  ham.”  “This  boy,”  said 
the  director,  “will  end  up  as  an  actor 
whether  you  encourage  him  or  not.  Act- 
ing is  virtually  an  instinct  with  him.” 

David  did  well  in  the  part  and  Alan  de- 
cided to  give  him  the  bit  in  his  own 
picture.  David  scored — and  proved  him- 
self. 


Now  Alan  was  embarrassed  by  David’s 
fine  work  in  the  picture.  Wouldn’t 
people  say  David  had  become  an 
actor  only  because  his  father  had  given 
him  the  part?  “I  have  two  other  scripts 
“but  I am  reluctant  to  use  David,”  he  told 
Sue.  “Let’s  wait  and  see  if  other  produc- 
ers want  David — if  the  boy  can  make 
good  ‘away  from  home.’  ” 

One  day  Samuel  Goldwyn  Jr.  sent  Alan 
a script  of  “The  Proud  Rebel.”  Alan  liked 
it,  but  turned  it  down  because  he  was 
scheduled  to  make  a film  for  his  own 
company.  Goldwyn  Jr.  then  sent  a copy  of 
“The  Proud  Rebel”  to  Sue,  seeking  David 
to  play  a big  emotional  role  in  the  dra- 
matic western. 

Alan  and  Sue  were  both  pleased — and 
alarmed!  This  was  the  kind  of  part  which, 
played  properly,  could  make  a star  of  their 
boy.  Did  they  want  their  boy  to  be  a star? 
Should  they  give  him  the  chance? 

David,  accustomed  to  confiding  in,  and 
being  a pal  to,  Alan,  asked  his  father  to 
watch  him  rehearse.  So  Alan  soon  was 
holding  a script  of  “The  Proud  Rebel”  on 
his  knee,  reading  the  title  role  of  the  boy’s 
father,  helping  David  learn  his  part.  “The 
more  I read  the  better  I liked  it,”  Alan 
said.  “Then  it  hit  me.  Here  were  father 
and  son  roles  just  right  for  me  and  David.” 

Meantime,  Goldwyn  Jr.  was  trying  to 
establish  a rapport  with  David  to  gain  the 
boy’s  confidence  before  shooting  started. 
“David  didn’t  talk  much,”  the  producer 
recalls.  “I’d  ask  him  what  he  liked — base- 
ball, football,  swimming,  etc. — but  he’d 
never  open  up.  He  gave  me  only  a polite 
yes  or  no.  Until  I asked  him  about  his 
father!  His  eyes  lit  up  and  he  started 
talking  a streak.  Plainly  Alan  was  his 
hero,  on  and  off  screen.  I sent  a script  to 
Alan  and  got  him  too!” 

When  Alan  Ladd  signed  for  “The  Proud 
Rebel”  he  said,  “They  say  an  actor  doesn’t 
have  a chance  against  a dog  or  a kid — but 
after  all,  it’s  my  kid.”  Those  who  heard 
him  knew  there  was  more  modest  pride 
than  humor  in  the  remark. 

With  the  addition  of  Olivia  de  Havilland 
(after  a too  long  absence  away  from 
Hollywood)  and  Dean  Jagger,  “The  Proud 
Rebel”  began  to  shape  up  as  one  of  the 
year’s  biggest  pictures.  How  did  David 
take  it?  “Actually  he  didn’t  think  acting  a 
bit  special  or  glamourous,”  Alan  laughed. 
“His  earnings  didn’t  warp  his  sense  of  val- 
ues, either.” 

During  shooting,  David’s  allowance 
went  up  to  fifty  cents  a week  (“After  all, 
there’s  inflation,”  said  Alan)  and  his  daily 
wage  raised  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  cents  whenever  he  works.  David 
knows  he’s  not  rich.  “Let’s  see,”  he  said 
one  day.  “Thirty-five  cents  a day  for  six 
days — that’s  $2.10  a week — that’s  about 
ten  cents  after  taxes,  isn’t  it,  Dad?” 

But  the  bets  are  high  in  Hollywood  that 
after  David’s  performance  is  seen  this 
month  (he  studied  sign  language — the 
youngest  student  at  UCLA — in  order  to 
portray  a boy  who  has  lost  his  voice  from 
shock),  chances  are  that  Alan’s  going  to 
have  to  raise  his  allowance,  when  work- 
ing, to  seventy-five  cents.  the  end 

ALAN  WILL  ALSO  BE  SEEN  IN  M-G-m’s  “iHE 
BADLANDERS.” 


Be  The 
Best  Dressed 
Girl 

In  Town 


with  the  help  of  these 
world  famous 
designers: 


Bath 

Hartnell 
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Cardin 
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DEsiqNER  Pattern 


Patterns  of  137  original  designs  by  these 
famous  names  are  now  available.  To  see 
entire  collection,  send  $1.00  for  new  Jumbo 
144  page  book  "B-C". 


WORLD  WIDE  - Dept.  T.S.  58 
63  Central  Avenue,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  new  Jumbo,  144  page  pattern  book 
“B-C".  I enclose  $1.00. 
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SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

To  be  set  to  music.  Send  your  poems  today  for  free 
examination ! 

J.  CHAS.  IVlcNEIL,  (A.  B.  Master  of  Music) 

1112  MG  Wilshire  Blvd.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Be  a Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Fascinating  po- 
sitions in  hotels,  motels,  clubs, 
apartment  house  projects  as  Host- 
ess, Executive  Housekeeper,  Man- 
ager, etc.  June  Young  writes:  “Am 
_______  Club  Manager-Hostess  and  find  it 

a?  very  interesting  work.”  Write  for 
FREE  book,  “Your  Big  Opportunity.”  Approved  for 
ALL  Veteran  Training.  Lewis  Hotel  Training  School, 
Sta.  DL-118-01,  Washington  7,  D.  C.  42nd  Year. 


ENLARGEMENT 

of your  Pavor/te  Photo 


FROM  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
make  you  a beautiful  5x7  silver- 


THIS  PHOTO 
RECEIVED  SlOO 


> eyes  and  clothing  for  prompt  in- 
. formation  on  having  your  en- 
largement beautifuly  hand-col- 
ored in  oil  and  mounted  in  a 
handsome  frame.  Limit  2.  En- 
close 10c  for  handling  and  mailing  each  enlarge- 
ment. Originals  returned.  We  will  pay  $100.00  for 
photo  selected  bi-monthly  to  be  used  in  our  adver- 
tising. Act  NOW!  U.S.A.  only. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  F-504 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


NEW 
BUNION 
RELIEFI 

Dr.  Scholl's  FOAM 

You  never  experienced  anything  like  it.  It’s  so  soft 
and  deeply  cushioned  that  it  stops  painful  shoe 
friction  and  pressure  on  Bunions  and  Enlarged 
Joints  almost  like  magic.  Helps  hide  bulge;  pre- 
serves shape  of  shoe.  Tailored  of  soft  Latex  Foam. 
Loops  over  toe.  Flesh  color,  washable.  $1.50  each. 
If  not  obtainable  at  your  Drug,  Shoe  or  Dept.  Store 
send  price  with  pencil  outline  of  foot,  to 
DR.  SCHOLL’S,  Dept.  BS,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THEY’RE  IN  THE  NEWS 


For  Jim:  New  movie,  trip 


News  for  Monroe  fans:  She’s  back! 


">1 1 HS  the  season  for  the  young  to  fall  in  love.  . . . Not  that  the  old 
don't,  but  we’ve  been  solely  clued  in  on  the  goings-on  of  our 
young  pals  from  coast-to-coast.  So,  what’s  cookin’  with  them  is  now 
food  for  you.  . . . Jeanie  Seberg  is  a clever  little  trick.  Remember 
last  month  when  we  said  La  Seberg  doesn’t  believe  irv “blind  dates”? 
It  puzzled  us.  It  doesn’t  any  more.  The  puzzle  was  solved.  By  whom? 
Francois  Moreuil.  He’s  a handsome  French  lawyer  for  whom 
J.  S.  will  give  up  her  Miss-hood  for  Mrs.-hood. 

Love  Flight:  Would  you  call  it  love  when  a guy  makes  a 3000-mile 
trip  cross-country  for  just  a few  hours  to  see  a gal  close  in  a flop 
play?  I would.  The  guy:  Mark  Damon.  The  gal:  Susan  Kohner. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  Mark  did — flew  in  from  California  a few 
hours  before  Susie’s  last  performance  in  “Love  Me  Little.”  When 
I saw  him  closing  night  I said,  “How  come  you’re  here,  Pythias ?” 
(My  nickname  for  M.D.  Every  time  I think  of  Damon  I think  of 
Pythias.)  He  gave  me  that  “knowing”  Damon  grin  and  replied,  “Well, 
it’s  cheaper  than  long-distancing  it!”  By  the  way,  look  for  Mark  this 
summer  in  Columbia’s  “Life  Begins  at  17.' 

Whenever  you  feel  like  cooling  it  into  outer  space,  do  you  find 
yourself  playing  the  hi-fi  to  a 33V3  spin  with  Johnny  Mathis  messag- 
ing it  to  the  land  of  oblivion?  I do.  Just  dig  his  sound.  Seems  a lot  of 
other  people  do,  too.  In  particular,  the  movie  moguls.  That  Mathis 
Moaner,  at  22,  will  be  biog-ed  for  the  celluloid  screen.  I wonder  what 
will  happen  to  him  at  23?  . . . Dot  moaner,  Nick  Todd,  Pat  Boone’s 
brother,  went  and  enlisted,  just  when  his  career  was  going  so  great. 

Natasha  Gurdin,  better  known  to  you  as  Natalie  Wood  or  Mrs. 
Robert  Wagner,  is  reportedly  on  layoff  at  Warner  Bros.  How  come? 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  Our  California  chums  say  they  hear 
the  Wagners  practicing  their  lullaby  ditties.  I wonder  if  they  re 
singing  it  to  rock  ’n’  roll.  Nat  digs  the  stuff.  . . . Lili  Gentle  feeling 
better  after  miscarriage  disappointment  from  stork,  hubby  Dick 
Zanuck  tells  us. 

Wondering  Time:  What’s  been  bothering  Jamie  MacArthur? 
He’s  such  a sweet  guy.  We  saw  him  recently  at  one  of  those  jazzy  wing- 
dings,  socializing  it  beach  style.  The  handsome  MacArthur  seemed 
unhappy.  Sure  hope  his  trip  to  Switzerland  this  summer  for  Disney  s 

“Banner  In  The  Sky”  will  help  solve  all Three  cheers,  Lady  Liz! 

You’re  a trouper  to  beat  all  troupers.  Welcome  back  to  the  world  of 
lights,  camera  and  action!  Im  hunching  it,  L.  Taylor,  that  your 
“Cat  On  A Hot  Tin  Roof”  will  make  you  “hotter”  than  ever!  . . , 
“Vertigo” — weird  title,  weird  Hitchcock  picture.  But  if  anyone  tells 
me  again  that  Kim  Novak  and  James  Stewart  had  a weird  and 
feudin’  time  making  this  flick.  I’ll  never  believe  it,  nor  will  you.  The 
love  scenes:  S-i-z-z-z-l-e ! S-i-z-z-z-l-e ! . . . Will  it  be  swimming  time  or 
wedding  time  for  Jeff  Chandler  and  Esther  Williams?  I say 
swimsuits  will  be  the  vogue  all  the  way  for  this  twosome.  The  theme 
from  “Lohengrin”  will  only  be  a memory  from  the  past. 

We’re  thrilled  to  tell  you  that  the  blonde  beauty  who’s  simplyl 
ecstatic  being  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller,  the  breathless  Marilyn  Mon-  ( 
roe,  is  returning  to  flickersville.  The  fabulous  Monroe  signed  a new 
deal  with  20th— three  pics  for  the  next  seven  years.  Her  first  though. ; 
will  be  U.A.’s  “Some  Like  It  Hot,”  with  Frank  Sinatra.  Wow,  what  a 
combo!  That  will  be  followed  by  20th’s  “Can-Can.”  Welcome  back 
M.  M.  You’ve  been  away  too  long! 

They’ve  all  made  the  news  this  month.  Wonder  who  will  next: 
See  us  then  and  bye  for  now — RONA  B. 


/ Foamy  new  lotion 
economy  size  bottle  *1.50 

Now  only  5 


Satiny  new  cream 
economy  size  jar  * 200 
Now  only 


VALUE 


■KS8 


New  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
for  shinier , easier-to-manage  hair 
now  at  a special  introductory  price ! 


Debbie  Reynolds  starring  in  “THIS  HAPPY  FEELING”  A Universal-International  Picture.  In  CinemaScope  and  Color. 


Debbie  Reynolds  knows  there's  a new  reason  why  4 out  of  5 top 
Hollywood  stars  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo!  It  leaves  your  hair 
shinier  than  ever  before  and  any  hair-style  is  easy  to  set  now  after  a 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo!  Try  it  right  away,  while  this  special  offer  lasts! 


DISCOVERED  BY  PROCTER  & GAMBLE 


First  and  only  permanent  with 
pin  curl  ease,  rod  curl  strength 


PIN  CURLS  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


“Top  hair”  needs  this  softer 
wave . . . and  Lotion  plus  new 
Liquifix  give  longer  lasting 
duality  to  these  Din  curls. 


ROD  CURLERS  FOR  SIDES, 
back,  top  front  give  added 
curl-strength  to  harder-working 
areas . . . now  doubly  reinforced 
by  Lotion  and  new  Liquifix. 


Wonderful  new  soft  waves  that  last  and  last! 
A wonderful  new  method,  wonderful  newLiquifix 

It’s  here!  The  first,  the  only  all-over  permanent  with 
the  ease  and  the  lasting  quality  you've  asked  for. ..yet 
it's  so  unbelievably  soft  and  natural.  That’s  because 
new  PIN-1T  gives  the  right  kind  of  waves  for  the  differ- 
ent areas  of  your  hair. . .then  locks  in  your  permanent 
with  special  lotion  and  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  Best  of 
all,  this  new  Twice-a-Year  PI  N - IT  keeps  your  hair  just 
the  way  you  like  it,  from  the  first  day  to  months  later. 


new  twice-a-year 


Apply  Lotion  and  Liquifix  with  New  Target-Point  Squeeze  Bottle 


GUST  25c 


ARBO  VISITS 
LIZ  TAYLOR 


JANET  LEIGH 


rhat  you  don’t  know 
about  the 


That  Ivory  Look 

so  clear. . . so  fresh.. . . so  easily  yours 


Soft,  smooth,  radiant  with  That  Ivory  Look — 
her  complexion  shows  what  Ivory  Soap  can  do  for  your  skin. 
Ivory  is  so  white  and  pure,  smells  so  fresh  and  clean.  A change 
to  regular  care  with  the  magic  of  Ivory  gentleness  and  soon  your 
face  lights  up  with  that  clear,  pure  look — That  Ivory  Look! 

Afore  doctors  advise  Ivory  than,  any  other  soap 


Gentle  enough  for  a baby’s  99  4Xio7<,  pure  ...  it  floats 

skin— Ivory  is  the  beauty  soap 
for  your  complexion. 


All  through  your 


active  day. . . 


new 


M JM 


s odor 


without  irritation 

So  gentle  for  any  normal  skin  you  can  use  it  freely  every  day 


If  you’ve  ever  worried  about  your 
deodorant  failing ...  or  about  under- 
arm stinging  or  burning  from  using 
a deodorant  daily— now  you  can  set 
your  mind  at  ease. 

New  Mum  Cream  will  stop  odor 
right  through  the  day  and  evening. 
And  new  Mum  is  so  gentle  for  nor- 
mal skin  you  can  use  it  whenever 
you  please.  Even  right  after  shaving, 
or  a hot  bath.  Mum  Cream  gives  you 
the  kind  of  protection  you  can’t  pos- 
sibly get  from  any  other  leading  deo- 


dorant—because  it  works  a com- 
pletely different  way. 

Contains  no  aluminum  salts 
Mum  Cream  is  the  only  leading  deo- 
dorant that  works  entirely  by  stop- 
ping odor  . . . contains  no  astringent 
aluminum  salts.  It  keeps  on  working 
actively  to  stop  odor  24  hours  a day 
with  M-3  — Mum’s  wonderful  hexa- 
chlorophene  that  destroys  both  odor 
and  odor-causing  bacteria! 

When  Mum  is  so  effective  — yet  so 
gentle— isn’t  it  the  deodorant  for  yo  u ? 


Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 

<OVfS!lStO  V&S 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


AUGUST,  1958 
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Color  your  Hair 


SO  EASILY— IN  MINUTES 


! 

i" 


VOl.  54,  NO.  2 


FAVORITE  OF  AMERICA'S  MOVIEGOERS  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 


NESTLE.  CtJLUKINSE  ' 

Glorifies  your  natural  hair  shade  with 
glamorous  color-highlights  and  silken 
sheen.  Removes  dulling  soap  film. 
Quickly  rinses  in  — shampoos  out! 
In  12  exciting  shades.  29 1 


P 


NESTLE  COLORTINT  ^ 

Intensifies  your  natural  hair  shade 
OR  adds  thrilling  NEW  color. 
Blends-in  gray.  More  than  a rinse  but 
not  a permanent  dye.  Lasts  through  3 
shampoos!  10  beautiful  shades.  29* 


COLORS  YOUR  HAIR 


WITHOUT  BLEACHING  or  DYEING 


PHOTOPLAY  EXCLUSIVES 

43  I Love  You,  Darling — But  I Can  Never  Marry  You  (Colleen  and  Jimmie 
Rodgers)  By  Colleen  Rodgers 

54  Garbo  Visits  Liz!  (Greta  Garbo,  Elizabeth  Taylor)  By  Dorothy  Schuyler 
70  How  Much  Does  a Boy  Expect  on  a Date?  (Burt  Brinckerhoff,  James 
MacArthur,  Peter  Brown,  Mark  Damon,  Dennis  Hopper,  Nick  Adams, 
Tony  Perkins,  Dorothy  Malone,  Kim  Stanley) 


ARTICLES  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

6 Last-minute  Scoop!  The  Week  Bob  Evans  Almost  Died  By  Sara  Hamilton 
37  TNT  (Teens’  New  Thrill)  (Sal  Mineo) 

41  The  Nightmare  I Can’t  Forget  linger  Stevens)  By  Margaret  O'Donnell 
45  You  Dared  Us  to  Ask  The  Lennon  Sisters  ...  By  Marcia  Bor/e 
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he  wonderful  story  of  a Sergeant  who  "promoted”  himself 
to  General... in  the  wildest  SNAFU  the  Army  ever  knew! 


with  _ Screen  Play  by 

Dean  Jones- william  bowers  • 


Based  On  the  Story  by 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN 


CinemaScope 


Directed  by 

GEORGE  MARSHALL 


Produced  by 

WILLIAM  HAWKS* 


An  M-G-M  Picture 


M-G-M  Presents 

Glenn 

Ford 


(that  "Don't  Go  Near 
The  Water”  guy) 


Red’s  First 
Since  His 
Academy 
Award ! 


p 
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%u  can  not  brush 
bad  breath  away... 

reach  &r  Listerine! 

Listerine  Slops  Bad  Breath 

4 Times  Belter  Than  Tooth  Paste ! 


YOU  CAN  NOT  BRUSH 
BAD  BREATH  AWAY  — 
as  this  chart  clearly  proves! 


CLEAN 

BREATH 

AREA 


AFTER  LISTERINE 


•4/f 


-c  A 


BAD  BREATH 
AREA 


P 


Almost  everybody  uses  tooth  paste,  but  almost  everybody  has 
bad  breath  now  and  then!  Germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most 
bad  breath,  and  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the  way  Listerine 
Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as 
effectively  as  The  Listerine  Way. 

So,  reach  for  Listerine  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth. 

spt&ch  jot  OsteMM: 

w . . .Your  No.  1 Protection  Against  Bad  Breath 


becoming 
attractions 


A.  New  way  to  be  light-headed:  Bright 
Future  hair  lightener  by  DuBarry  can 
lighten  a little  or  a lot,  depending  on 
how  long  it’s  left  on  the  hair.  $2.00*  ; 

B.  To  help  keep  young  skin  smooth  and 
clear : Dorothy  Gray’s  Medicated  Skin 
Care  Kit  with  scrub  soap,  refining  lo- 
tion and  Velveteen  night  cream.  $2.50* 

C.  New  Bobbi  pin  curl  home  wave  comes  I 
with  three  different  types  of  curlers,  I 
plus  directions  on  how  to  use  each  for  - 
the  hair  style  of  your  choice  $2.00*  1 

D.  P-s-s-s-t — bath  powder  that  sprays  : 
like  cologne!  Poudre  Glacee  by  Millot, 
is  scented  with  Crepe  de  Chine  perfume, 
comes  in  handy  metal  container.  $3.50* 

E.  For  the  barefoot  season:  Pretty 
Feet,  greaseless  lotion  to  soften  rough, 
dry  skin,  remove  calluses  on  feet 
(or  hands  or  elbows).  4 oz.,  $1.50* 

* plus  tax 
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Co-starring 

CAROLYN 


WALTER  DOLORES 


DEAN 


Directed  bv 


Screenplay  by 


with 


Young  Dreams 


And 

more 

songs  I 


He  wanted 
money!  He 
wanted  power! 
And  he  knew 
only  one  law— 
to  take  what 
he  wanted! 

A great 
performer, 
Elvis  Presley, 
delivers  a 
great  dramatic 
performance 
in  a story 
based  on  that 
sensational 
best-seller  — 

“A  Stone  for 

Danny 
Fisher’.’ 


LI  LI  AN  E PAUL 

■MONTEVECCHI-STEWART 


Michael  lurtiz- Herbert  Baker, * Michael  Vincente  uazzo 


p 
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for  all  over 
body  protection 


S&OWtM 


deodorant 


TALC 


LAST— MINUTE  FLASH 


THE  WEEK  BOB  EVANS 
ALMOST  DIED 


Bob  in  the  role  he  nearly  didn’t  play 


T had  never  seen  or  heard  anything 
like  it  before.  The  camera  crew,  the 
technicians,  the  director — all  the  spec- 
tators on  set  of  20th's  “Quick  Draw” — 
stood,  rushed  forward,  cheered,  clapped 
and  stamped  their  feet.  These  veterans, 
these  pros,  had  just  watched  the  cli- 
mactic scene  of  the  picture  in  which 
Bob  Evans,  the  vicious,  ruthless  killer, 
had  been  beaten  and  battered  by  Hugh 

0 Brian,  the  hero.  In  the  final  scenes — 
the  moment  of  Bob’s  downfall,  the 
script  called  for  him  not  to  defend 
himself.  So  he  just  stood  there,  taking 
blow  after  blow.  This  was  no  fake,  no 
pulling  of  punches.  It  was  all  brutally 
realistic  and  Bob  was  magnificent. 
When  the  cameras  stopped  rolling,  I 
found  myself — the  only  member  of  the 
press  present — standing  up.  joining 
with  the  others  in  ten  minutes  of  spon- 
taneous. overwhelming  applause. 

Two  days  later  I tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  Bob  to  tell  him  how  im- 
pressed we  all  were,  and  was  told  that 
he  was  in  the  hospital.  I knew  he’d 
taken  a bad  beating  onscreen,  but  not 
that  had — not  bad  enough  to  put  him 
in  the  hospital,  I said  to  myself. 
“What’s  wrong  with  him?”  I asked. 

“He  has  a temperature  of  106.2°,” 

1 was  informed.  “He  is  very,  very  ill. 
The  next  few  days  are  crucial.” 

When  I called  the  hospital  for  in- 


formation, I was  always  told  that  Bob 
was  still  in  danger.  I remembered  that 
other  time,  that  earlier  time,  when  ill- 
ness had  almost  wrecked  his  budding 
career.  Few  people  know  that  Bob  was 
discovered  for  pictures  a few  years 
back  when  he  was  only  seventeen.  He 
was  a disk  jockey  at  the  time,  and  a 
major  studio  was  about  to  sign  him 
to  a contract.  Suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, one  of  his  lungs  collapsed.  He  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  and  for  days 
was  at  death’s  door.  Finally,  the  crisis 
passed;  he  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital and  the  long  months  of  recupera- 
tion began.  But  by  the  time  he  was 
completely  well  once  more,  that  movie 
job  was  no  longer  waiting  for  him. 

Somehow  I would  remember  all  this 
each  time  I phoned  for  news  of  Boh. 
I have  to  admit  I prayed  for  the  life 
of  the  boy  who,  in  “Quick  Draw,” 
had  much  of  Hollywood  predicting 
— as  Photoplay  had  predicted — that 
he  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  year’s 
biggest  stars.  I prayed  that  his  career 
wouldn’t  be  smashed  again. 

On  the  fifth  day  when  I called  the 
hospital.  Bob  answered  the  phone  him- 
self. “Hi-ya,”  he  said.  “How  have  you 
been?  What’s  new  out  there?” 

“Wait  a minute,”  I interrupted. 
“ You’re  the  news.  You’re  the  one  who 
has  all  of  us  worried.  How  are  you ?” 
And  I explained  the  grave  concern  of 
the  studio  bosses  and  his  friends  for 
Bob’s  health.  And  how,  while  he  was 
hospitalized,  executives  at  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox were  describing  the  rushes  of 
his  scenes  from  the  picture  as  “one  of 
the  most  singularly  individual  por- 
trayals of  a heavy  ever  filmed.” 

“Fine,”  he  said,  “just  fine.  Never 
felt  better.  I’m  anxious  to  get  back  on 
the  picture  soon.  I have  a few  more 
takes  to  make.  Only  hope  we  won’t 
have  to  do  that  fight  scene  over.” 

As  I listened,  I realized  sometimes 
the  real  dramas  in  life  lie  behind  the 
scenes.  And  the  villain  can  be  the  hero. 
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by  SARA  HAMILTON 


A GRANDON  PRODUCTION 


They 
met . . . 
They 
knew 
they 

shouldn’t 
have . . . 
They 
couldn’t 
stop. 


********** 


Tommy  Reynolds,  whose  monthly  column 
“On  the  Record ” appears  in  Photoplay, 
is  producer  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System’s  “Bandstand,  U.S.A.”  only  live 
two-hour  jazz  festival  series  in 
major  network  radio  or  TV.  A former 
bandleader,  he  digs  the  latest — for  you 


by  TOMMY  REYNOLDS 


Hi,  guys  and  gals!  All  set  for  an- 
other session  of  platter  chatter  and 
a little  of  this  and  that  about  the  won- 
derful world  of  music?  . . . Let’s  spin! 

A new  vocal  group  you’ll  be  hearing 
is  “The  Passions.”  (Dig  that  name!) 
Five  lads  from  Fremont  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  their  first  disk  is  a real 
rockin’  ditty  called  “Jackie  Brown,” 
penned  by  one  of  the  boys  themselves, 
Sam  Handy.  Danceable  is  the  word  for 
“Dottie,”  vocalized  by  Danny  and  the 
Juniors.  We’re  picking  it  as  a third  Big 
One  in  a row  by  this  popular  vocal  group. 
The  other  two,  of  course,  were  “At  The 
Hop”  and  “Rock  and  Roll  is  Here  to 
Stay.” 

If  you  liked  “He’s  Got  the  Whole 
World  in  His  Hands.”  you’ll  also  be  hap- 
py with  “I  Gotta  Robe,”  an  exciting, 
finger-snappin’  follow-up  by  Little  Laurie 
London,  that  youngster  from  Britain  . . . 
Another  by  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  that  we 
think  is  a cinch  to  rock  on  up  to  the 
top  is  “High  School  Confidential!”  which 
Jerry  sings  in  the  current  M-G-M 
movie  of  the  same  name  . . . Have  you 
heard  the  Threeteens’  love-letter  song  to 
Elvis  Presley  called  “Dear  53310751”? 
Yup,  that’s  E.P.’s  Army  serial  number! 

. . . And  treat  your  ears  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams’ “Young  and  Warm  and  Wonder- 
ful.” A very  beautiful  follow-up  to  Rog- 
er’s “Arrivederci  Roma.” 

Notes  from  Hollywood:  Producer 
Phil  Waxman  who  will  do  “The  Gene 
Krupa”  story  tells  us  he  selected  Sal 
Mineo  to  play  drummer  Gene  because 
“Sal  looks  like  Gene;  he’s  a pretty  good 
drummer;  and  he’s  crazy  about  jazz. 
Besides,  he  can  act!”  . . . Johnny  Mathis 


is  set  to  star  in  his  very  own  biofilm, 
“The  Johnny  Mathis  Story.”  It’ll  roll  in 
August  and  most  of  the  scenes  will  be 
shot  on  location  in  Johnny’s  hometown, 
San  Francisco  . . . Batoneer  Ray  Anthony 
will  play  another  dramatic  role  in  the 
movie  “One  Wife  Is  Enough.”  (Y’mean 
it,  Ray?) 

If  you  dig  modern  sounds  but  can’t 
afford  nightspot  tabs,  here’s  a tip:  More 
and  more  of  the  jazzclubs,  particularly 
in  the  New  York  area,  start  swinging  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  with  no  mini- 
mum prices  or  cover  charges  or  such — 
just  an  admission  charge  of  about  one 
dollar  at  the  door.  One  of  my  favorite 
dens  is  Cafe  Bohemia  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. which  you  hear  regularly  on  my 
Mutual  network  program,  “Bandstand, 
U.S.A.” 


“Exciting!”  says  Tommy  of  Laurie 
London  s latest  record,  “I  Gotta  Robe” 


Looks  like  one  way  to  become  a record 
star  is  to  have  a famous  movie  person- 
ality as  a parent.  Newest  example  is 
Harold  (“Duke”)  Lloyd,  Jr.,  who  just 
signed  a contract  and  will  tee  off  with 
the  tune  he  did  in  his  latest  movie 
“Frankenstein’s  Daughter”  . . . Denise 
Lor,  singing  star  of  the  Garry  Moore 
Show,  is  also  freshly  inked  to  a long- 
term record  contract  ...  Do  you  knou 
that  since  1948  sales  of  records  have 
increased  20-25%  each  and  every 
year ? ! ! 

L et’s 

review 

“Put  Your  Dreams  Away” — (Frank 
Sinatra,  Columbia  1136).  This  is  a re- 
issue of  some  of  Frankie’s  all-time  great 
hits  that  were  cut  for  Columbia  some 
time  back.  The  tunes  are  all  ballads  with 
lush  Axel  Stordahl  backgrounds.  Includ- 
ed in  this  album  are  “Dream,”  “The 
Things  We  Did  Last  Summer”  and,  of 
course,  the  LP  title  song.  A great  moo  I 
album  for  the  Sinatra  fans.  Who  isn’t? 
“Elvis’  Golden  Records” — (Elvis  Pres- 
ley, RCA  Victor  LPM  1707).  This  LP  in- 
cludes fourteen  consecutive  golden  rec- 
ords. By  golden,  we  mean  each  has  sold 
over  a million  copies.  ’Nuff  said! 

“Who’s  Sorry  Now?”— (Connie  Fran- 
cis, MGM  E3686).  A choice  collection  of 
“oldies”  styled  in  the  inimitable  “Who’s 
Sorry  Now?”  fashion.  Connie’s  in  good 
voice,  turning  in  some  of  her  best  per- 
formances on  this  one,  which  make  for 
some  pleasurable  listening. 

“Gems  Forever” — (Mantovani,  London 
LL  3032).  For  the  lovers  of  the  lush 
sound,  some  great  tunes  superbly  per- 
formed by  the  Master.  Strings  at  their 
gorgeous  best,  in  a relaxed  mood. 


Jerry  Lee  Lewis  rocks  to  the  top  in 
M-G-M’s  “ High  School  Confidential!” 
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LIQUID 


SHAMPOO 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE  ! 

Now  you  can  shampoo... 

Set  with  plain  water...and  have 
lively,  natural  looking  curls!  I luatSfc- 

12  cU  Liquid.  I 
(jUnolim— 

1 Blessed. I 


co-starring  in 


PARIS  HOLIDAY 


Filmed  in  Technicolor  and  Techmrama. 
Released  thru  United  Artists. 


iftgg 


k/5T:,  ■ 


BPlf:- 


ANITA  EKBERG,  glamorous  Hollywood  star,  uses  Liquid  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo — and  look  at  her  beautiful,  shiny  curls!  4 out  of 
5 top  movie  stars  use  Lustre-Creme!  Shouldn't  you  use  it,  too? 


FOR  CURLS  THAT  COME  EASY— HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO: 


Shampoo  with  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme. 

Special  cleansing  action  right  in  the  rich, 
fast-rising  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you’ve 
ever  had  it  yet  leaves  it  blissfully  manage- 
able. Contains  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural 
oils  ot  the  hair;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set 
without  special  rinses. 

LUSTRE-CREME  NEVER 


Set— with  just  plain  water! 

An  exclusive  new  formula — unlike  any 
other  shampoo — leaves  hair  so  manageable 
any  hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain 
water.  Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky — spring 
right  back  after  combing.  Waves  behave, 
flick  smoothly  into  place. 

DRIES-IT  BEAUTIFIES! 


iustre-CWe  — W>e  -]awrife  oP 
4 ouf  of  fT  4of>  iwi/ie  dars- 
poin  in  liquid, 

|oflok  or  create  I 


THAT’S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  YOU 

BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


1 told  Kirn  S.  she’s  high  on  actresses’  “best  actress”  list 


There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  movie  business  that 
J-  Brigitte  Bardot  can’t  fix  . . . Somehow  I get  the  impres- 
sion that  Liberace  isn’t  happy,  although  he’s  smiling  . . . 
The  thing  that  bothers  Jayne  Mansfield  most  about  her 
acting  career  is  that  it  seems  to  involve  so  little  acting 
. . . Kim  Stanley  is  high  on  most  actresses’  list  of  the 
best  actresses  in  America  . . . Barbara  Nichols  often  gives 
the  impression  that  she’s  holding  back  a scream  ...  I 
wonder  how  many  people  decided  not  to  read  “The  Brothers 
Karamazov”  after  seeing  the  movie.  The  same  goes  for 
“War  and  Peace.”  If  they  continue  to  make  bad  pictures 
of  the  classics,  the  movies  can  wash  up  literature  . . . 
Typed:  Frank  Sinatra  is  the  type  of  fellow  who  tips  a 
doorman  not  to  open  the  door  for  him  . . . According  to 
Marlene  Dietrich,  mirrors  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be  when 
she  was  young  . . . Keely  Smith  is  so  great  that  when 
Betty  Hutton  mimics  her,  Betty  is  great  ...  I get  a kick 
standing  on  the  Sunset  Strip  at  dusk  watching  the  lights 
go  on  in  the  big  town  spread  out  beneath  me  ...  I also 
get  a kick  watching  these  lights  go  off  at  dawn,  making 
the  big  town  below  look  as  if  it  had  forgotten  to  put  on 
its  makeup  . . . After  seeing  it  again,  I think  that  “12 
Angry  Men”  should  have  received  a special  award  for 
being  the  most  underrated  movie  of  the  year  . . . Shelley 
Winters  said  a mouthful  when  she  said,  “I  get  carried  away 
witli  the  sound  of  my  own  mouth.”  ...  I was  told  Sinatra 
plays  his  own  records  when  he’s  romancing  a doll  . . . Chil- 
dren enjoy  adult  westerns  more  than  adults  do  . . . Holly- 
wood is  movies  and  glamour.  If  it  weren’t  for  movies, 
television  (broadcasting)  wouldn’t  be  in  Hollywood  . . . 
I wish  someone  would  explain  to  me  what  happened  to 
Gloria  Grahame.  The  someone  includes  Gloria  Grahame 
. . . By  the  way,  M-G-M  just  signed  an  actress,  Carmen 
Phillips,  because  she’d  be  great  for  Gloria  Grahame  roles 
. . . If  Kim  Novak  had  her  way,  all  dollar  bills  would 
be  lavender  ...  I’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  Mike  Nichols 
and  Elaine  May.  They’re  the  best  of  the  new  comedians 
on  TV.  Tune  them  in  when  they’re  guesting.  Next  season 
they’ll  have  their  own  program  . . . Alec  Guinness  looks 
more  like  Oscar  than  any  actor  who  won  an  Oscar  . . . 
I receive  many  letters  asking,  “How  can  I become  a movie 
star?”  My  honest  answer  is,  “I  don’t  know.”  . . . There 
are  no  set  rules,  there  is  no  textbook  on  the  subject.  Natalie 
Wood’s  story  is  different  than  Bob  Wagner’s,  whose  story 
is  different  than  Dick  Powell’s,  and  his  story  is  different 
than  June  Allyson’s,  whose  story  is  nothing  like  Audrey 
Hepburn’s,  any  more  than  hers  is  similar  to  Katharine  Hep- 
burn’s . . . There  are  no  two  stories  alike.  How  to  be- 
come a movie  star  differs  as  much  as  fingerprints  . . . 
Typed:  Sheree  North  is  the  type  of  girl  who  sends  an  air 
mail  letter  and  writes  “Fly  It”  on  the  envelope  ...  I believe 
it’s  safe  to  give  Ella  Fitzgerald  the  award  for  being  the 
favorite  singer  of  the  singers  . . . Those  people  who  insisted 
t hat  Jean  Seberg  would  marry  her  director,  Otto  Preminger, 
are  mighty  quiet  these  days  . . . Joan  Collins  told  me  “Those 
men  who  marry  an  actress  and  expect  her  to  behave  like 
a school  teacher  should  marry  a school  teacher.”  ...  I 
believe  Eana  Turner’s  box  office  appeal  depends  on  how 
good  her  movies  are  . . . Everyone  on  “Dragnet”  talks  like 
a telegram  ...  I get  no  message  from  Maria  Schell  . . . 
White-haired  Jeff  Chandler  told  me  that  his  hair  is  turn- 
ing brown  from  worry.  Such  problems  ...  At  a recent 
party  I was  chatting  with  David  Niven  when  a man  inter- 
rupted and  said,  “Pardon  me,  Mr.  Niven,  I hope  you  won’t 
object  to  my  telling  you  how  much  I enjoy  your  perform- 
ances, how  great  you  are.”  “Not  at  all,”  replied  Dave,  “I’m 
a glutton  for  praise.”  That’s  Hollywood  For  You. 


No  use  Frankie’s  trying  “Witchcraft” 
on  Jean  Simmons.  She’s  happily  wed! 
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Nat  and  Bob  are  one  of  my  favorite  couples.  Yours  too? 


TAIN  A ELG  co-starring  in  MGM’s  “IMITATION  GENERAL” 


. . . fresh,  young,  radiant ...  a Lux  Complexion 


. delicate  pastels  and  white  . . . soft,  creamy  lather 
. . . and  how  gentle,  how  good  it  is  for  a girl’s  complexion 


That’s  lovely  Taina  Elg’s  descrip- 
tion of  Lux.  Miss  Elg  came  to 
Hollywood  from  Finland — and 
brought  Lux  with  her.  Like  so  many 
other  beautiful  women  all  over  the 
world,  she’s  always  used  it. 

Lux  is  famous  everywhere  as  the 
mild,  gentle  soap  that’s  so  good  to  a 
girl’s  complexion.  And  Lux,  with 
its  natural  gentleness,  its  rich,  creamy 


lather,  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  it 
does  for  any  movie  star. 

You’ll  like  the  fragrance,  too — 
a blend  of  many  fine  perfumes.  And 
both  the  complexion  and  bath  size 
come  in  four  soft  colors  and  white. 
Lever  Brothers  unconditionally 
guarantees  complete  satisfaction 
with  Lux — or  money  back.  Make 
this  proven  beauty  care  your  own. 


9 out  of  lO  Hollywood  Stars  depend  on  Lux 


‘Who’s  Who,  What’s  New  . . 


Bopalina 

1 thought  your  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following: 

“Wow,  he's  'Neat!'”  you  exclaim.  But 
still  you  wish  he'd  go  “Twenty-Six  Miles” 
away  sometimes.  Don’t  tell  me  “Maybe” — 
I know  you  had  a “Blue  Monday.”  “In  The 
Still  Of  The  Night”  you  said,  “I’m  Walkin'  ” 
(on  a “Clark’s  Expedition”).  Then  “Teen- 
ager’s Romance"  arrived  and  you  felt  like 
“The  Joker.”  “Those  Blue  Violins”  began 
“Soft”  and  man,  was  that  ever  “Tricky!” 
You  were  “All  Shook  Up;”  a “Sweet  Little 
Sixteen  Teenage  Queen.”  You  choked 
down  a “Cool  Shake,”  "Tenderly.”  You 
modeled  those  “Short  Shorts”  and  he  com- 
mented, “Man,  Dig  that  Crazy  Chick!” 
Then  you  took  “One  Step  At  a Time”  and 
he  was  “Breathless.” 

“Great  Balls  of  Fire!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Th  is  would  Roll  over  Beethoven!”  “Are 
you  my  ‘Personal  Possession?’”  he  de- 
manded. “Are  You  Sincere?’”  she  asked 
this  “Little  Blue  Man.” 

“Kid,  I don't  make  ‘Broken  Promises!”’ 
he  answered.  “ ‘Hey  Little  Girl’ — ‘Come  A 
Little  Closer’  and  ‘Gimme  A Little  Kiss!’” 

“No,  the  ‘Man  Upstairs’  might  see  us. 
Oh  well,  if  he  does  I'll  just  whip  out  my 
little  water  gun  and  go  ‘Zip  Zip.’  ” 

"Oh  honey,  ‘Walk  Hand  in  Hand  with 
Me.’  Let’s  go  "To  The  Aisle’  and  get  mar- 
ried. We’ll  begin  our  honeymoon  at 
‘Heartbreak  Hotel;’  then  go  to  that  ‘Island 
in  the  Sun,’  maybe  we’ll  even  make  the 
‘Valley  of  Tears.’  ” Oh,  “Bopalina,”  won't 
I his  be  a “Crazy  Love?” 

Carole  Shirmer 
Prairie  Village,  Kans. 

Has  Anyone  Noticed?  . . . 

Has  anyone  noticed  that  Vic  Damone  is  a 
young  David  Niven?  Paul  Richards  a young 
Claude  Rains?  Jeff  Hunter  a young  Henry 
Fonda?  Dean  Martin  a young  Cary  Grant? 
Atlam  Kennedy  a young  Wayne  Morris? 
Berry  Kroeger  a young  Charles  Laughton? 

Muriel  Burton 
Cliffside,  N.J. 


Problems  in  Common 

I enjoyed  very  much  your  story  on  Sandra 
Dee,  “It  Can  Be  Lonely,”  in  Photoplay.  It 
helped  me  just  to  learn  that  someone  else 
was  lonely  like  me.  I’m  only  fifteen  and  al- 
though I have  friends,  they’re  not  really 
what  you’d  call  life-long  friends.  In  a way, 
Sandra  Dee  and  I are  alike  but  I don’t  feel 
comfortable  enough  with  my  friends  to  re- 
veal my  feelings.  They  go  out  riding  and 
have  what  they  call  a good  time  chasing 
other  people  in  cars.  I don’t  enjoy  riding 
around  at  night  with  a car  full  of  teenagers 
and  I don’t  think  Sandra  would,  either.  I 
guess  I’m  like  Sandra  because  I’m  ac- 


quainted more  with  older  people  than  the 
younger  ones.  She,  being  an  actress,  would 
naturally  be  with  older  people  and  get 
along  with  them.  Older  people  like  me 
more  than  teenagers  do.  I think  Sandra 
and  I have  similar  problems  and  I hope  we 
will  have  them  worked  out  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  I want  you  to  know  there 
are  many  people  like  Sandra  who  are  lonely 
and  afraid  sometimes. 

Sandra  Watkins 

Quitman,  Texas 


Fan’s  Eye  View 
Dr.  Mr.  Skolsky: 

I wish  I knew  all  the  stars  as  well  as  you 
do  but  since  I don’t  and  probably  never 
will  I hope  you’ll  read  the  following — a 
fan’s  eye  view  of  Hollywood  and  its  people: 

Cary  Grant  really  sends  me  when  he  does 
a love  scene.  . . . Kim  Novak  always  looks 
so  sad.  . . . Why  doesn’t  Hollywood  leave 
Debbie  and  Eddie  alone  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences? . . . Those  Fred  Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers  movies  on  TV  are  terrific!  . . . Rich- 
ard Egan  and  Pat  Hardy  are  bound  to  be 
one  of  Hollywood’s  happiest  married  cou- 
ples. . . . Jeff  Chandler  is  super-keen  in 
Technicolor.  ...  I adore  Deborah  Kerr  in 
green.  . . . Why  hasn’t  Tab  Hunter  been 
given  an  ice-skating  role  in  movies?  . . . 
Sal  Mineo  rates  tops  with  my  sister  who 
met  him  when  they  both  appeared  on  a lo- 
cal TV  show  here  in  Detroit.  ...  I can’t 
think  of  anyone  more  versatile  than  Donald 
O’Connor.  . . . Hope  Lange  and  Don  Mur- 
ray deserve  the  world’s  biggest  medal  for 
their  wonderful  charity  work — ditto  Rory 
Calhoun ! 

Beverly  .1.  Emery 

Allen  Park,  Mich. 


Visiting  with  Bob  Wagner 

Imagine  how  delighted  we  were  when  our 
movie  idol  Robert  Wagner  paid  a visit  to 
Baltimore  and  we  were  invited  to  interview 
him,  representing  the  small  fan  club  we 
had  formed  for  him.  It  was  with  high  spirits 
that  we  sat  in  the  elegant  Blue  Room  of 
the  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  waiting  for 
one  of  Hollywood's  neatest  stars  to  arrive. 
We  asked  him  about  everything  from  Nat- 
alie Wood  to  Actors  Studio  to  Japan,  his 
location  on  a recent  movie.  Everyone  that 
left  the  interview,  felt  very  warmed  by  his 
( harm  and,  really,  as  if  he  were  a personal 
friend,  whom  they  had  known  for  a long 
while. 

Again  we  would  like  to  say  many  thank 
yous  to  everyone  who  made  the  interview 
possible. 

Karen  Walsh  and  Janet  Miller 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Bob’s  warmth  charmed  Baltimore  fans 


I have  just  finished  reading  the  article 
"Who’s  Who,  What’s  New  in  Hollywood?” 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  was  a most 
interesting  story.  I think  something  like 
that  should  have  a permanent  place  in  your 
magazine.  I never  realized  before  that  there 
are  so  many  different  groups  and  how  they 
get  together  and  entertain.  For  instance,  I 
never  knew  that  the  Gary  Coopers  enter- 
tained so  much  and  that  Mrs.  Cooper  was 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  women  along 
that  line.  And  another  thing  I found  in- 
teresting-— where  the  stars  bought  their 
clothes  and  from  whom;  also  the  different 
designers  of  women’s  clothes.  Also,  the 
types  of  homes  the  stars  live  in.  It  was 
mentioned  that  some  live  in  highly  fash- 
ionable places  with  swimming  pools  and 
others  in  more  modest  “dwellings.”  Just 
thought  I would  give  my  opinion  of  a fine 
article. 

Aila  Ose 

Rockford,  111. 


Party-giving  Coopers  here  party-going 


. . . And  They’re  Still  Great 

I am  a steady  movie  fan  who  is  nearing 
the  end  of  my  teens.  Most  of  my  favorite 
movie  personalities — up  until  recently — 
ranged  in  age  from  Pat  Boone  and  Tab 
Hunter  to  Rock  Hudson  and  Jeff  Chandler. 
I thoroughly  resented  the  fact  that  so  many 
meaty  roles  meant  for  thirty-year-old  men 
weie  falling  to  a solid  group  of  doddering 
old  men  in  their  forties  and  fifties — even 
sixties!  These  characters,  I mused — among 
them  Gable,  Wayne,  Grant,  Cooper,  Mil- 
land,  Astaire  and  Randolph  Scott — will  be 
making  love  to  young  girls  till  they’re  held 
together  with  Scotch  tape.  Put  ’em  out  to 
pasture,  I said,  and  make  room  for  the 
younger,  abler  stars. 

Then,  begorra ! I began  to  watch  old 
movies  on  television.  They  starred  some  of 
the  folks  mentioned  above.  Interesting,  I 
thought,  and  went  to  see  some  of  their  lat- 
est movies  for  comparison — for  these  boys 
were  great  fifteen  years  ago.  And  surpris- 
ingly enough,  most  of  them  are  still  great 
today.  I still  hold  my  former  stand  in  the 
case  of  several  whom  I do  consider  “old 
men.”  But  others  like  Gable  are  still  terri- 
fic, despite  an  occasional  wrinkle  and  gray 
temples. 

L.  S. 

New  York,  N.  ^ . 
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New  Kotex  napkins  with  the  Kimlon  center 

protect  better,  protect  longer.  Now  Kotex  adds  the  Kimlon  center  to  increase 

absorbency,  to  keep  stains  from  going  through.  With  this  inner  fabric,  the  Kotex 
napkin  stays  even  softer,  holds  its  shape  for  perfect  fit.  Choose  Kotex — the  name 
you  know  best  — in  this  smart  new  package. 

KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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Hugh’s  Friends 

Hugh  O’Brian  is  ju9t  the  greatest!  After 
his  recent  appearance  on  “The  Big  Rec- 
ord” on  which  he  sang  “Don’t  Move”  and 
"I'm  Walkin’  Away”  from  his  album,  he 
saw  a group  from  his  Friend  Club  back- 
stage  and  shook  hands  with  everyone  and 
posed  for  pictures.  This  is  not  unusual  for 
Hugh.  During  his  cross-country  personal 
appearances,  he  has  met  many  of  his 
Friends  and  everyone  gets  the  same 
friendly  reception  from  him.  He  thinks  as 
much  of  his  friends  as  we  do  of  him. 

J.  A.  Rice 
Middletown,  N.  J. 


I was  just  about  to  have  a smoking  good 
time  when  my  brother  put  a record  on  and 
it  was  one  of  Elvis’  who  I think  is  the 
greatest,  and  then  I thought  about  the  way 
people  try  to  hurt  him  and  say  things  about 
him  all  the  time.  They  say  he  makes  kids 
bad. 

Elvis  doesn't  drink  or  smoke.  What  I 
have  heard  about  him  he  is  quite  religious 
and  as  I sat  there  listening  to  him  sing,  I 
could  no  more  take  that  cigarette  any 
more  than  I could  have  cut  my  head  off. 

Who,  may  I ask,  could  set  a better  ex- 
ample than  our  own  Private  Elvis  Presley? 

A Sixteen-Year-Old  Elvis  Fan 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


continued 


Friendly  and  Nice 

When  James  MarArthur  and  Susan 
Oliver  visited  Washington,  North  Carolina 
during  the  world  premiere  of  “Lafayette 
Escadrille,”  everyone  thought  they  were 
wonderful. 

Both  Jim  and  Susan  were  so  friendly  and 
nice  and  they  both  acted  so  much  at  home. 
And,  of  course,  that’s  just  the  way  we 
hoped  they  would  be. 

I would  like  to  wish  both  of  them  the 
best  of  luck  in  their  careers.  Please  let  us 
see  more  of  them  in  Photoplay. 

Grace  Mason 
Bath,  N.C. 

High-Grade  Chameleons 

We  all  know  what  a chameleon  is — a liz- 
ard which  changes  its  color  to  that  of  its 
environment.  Well,  there  are  many  acting 
chameleons  in  Hollywood.  They  are  peo- 
ple who,  with  little  or  no  previous  acting 
experience  enter  into  movies  on  their  deco- 
rative abilities  alone,  stay  for  a few  years 
on  fan  appeal  and  growing  competence 
and  then,  surprisingly,  bloom  into  skilled 
performers — a credit  to  their  industry. 
Movie  history  is  speckled  with  such  cases — 
Marilyn  Monroe  being  a recent  example. 
Now  I have  discovered  two  members  of  the 
Beef-cake  Brigade  who  have  achieved  this 
distinction  of  becoming  high  grade  chame- 
leons, Messrs.  Rock  Hudson  and  Tab  Hun- 
ter. Rock-  irw  Selznick’s  “A  Farewell  to 
Arms”  and  Tab  in  TV’s  Playhouse  90  pre- 
sentation of  “Portrait  of  a Murderer” — 
turned  in  brilliant  performances.  . . Long 
may  they  both  shine! 

Paul  F.  Johnson 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ter  N’an  Ogg 

Because  we  feel  that  Elvis  is  the  living 
embodiment  of  eternal  youthful  inspira- 
tion and  struggle,  we  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing lines  just  for  him: 

From  Ter  N’an  Ogg  . . . 

(The  Land  of  Youth) 

He  lights  the  world  anew. 

Where  e’re  he  goes 
the  Budding  rose 
takes  on  a brighter  hue. 

He  is  as  old  as  lovers’  dreams, 

And  Young  as  youth’s  desire; 

And  bright  romance 
Leaps  in  his  glance 
To  set  the  world  afire! 

We  like  your  magazine  here  at  the  dorm 
and  never  fail  to  have  it  around.  We  es- 
pecially like  the  fact  that  you  seldom,  if 
ever,  print  anything  derogatory  about  any- 
body. 

Mary  Hart 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 


Errol  and  The  Time  Machine 

Watching  Errol  Flynn  in  his  old  movies 
on  television  and  on  the  current  movie 
screen  in  “Too  Much,  Too  Soon,”  we  see 
the  great  romantic  adventure  star  of  the 
past  developing  into  a great  character  actor 
of  the  future. 

In  his  career,  he  has  visited  many  pe- 
riods of  history.  I believe  that  a fine  role 
for  him  could  be  found  in  a mystic  story 
of  the  future. 

He  should  be  starred  as  The  Time  Trav- 
eler in  a film  version  of  “The  Time  Ma- 
chine” by  H.  G.  Wells.  I believe  that  such 
a movie  would  be  highly  enjoyable. 

Arthue  Stockman 
Longmont,  Colo. 

Setting  a Good  Example 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  reading  all  this 
junk  and  I mean  junk,  about  Elvis  Pres- 
ley. How  could  anybody  make  someone 
else  bad,  as  a few  people  try  to  say. 

If  Elvis  has  any  influence  on  teenagers 
it’s  good,  and  I can  prove  it.  I hate  to  have 
to  admit  this,  but  someone  lias  to  show 
how  good  he  is. 

One  night  recently  my  mother  and  father 
had  gone  to  bingo,  and  my  brother  and  I 
were  taking  care  of  our  little  sisters.  My 
mother  happened  to  have  left  an  open 
package  of  cigarettes  on  the  coffee  table. 
I don't  usually  do  any  smoking  at  all  but 
I was  angry  at  my  mother  and  I thought  I 
could  get  even  with  h.er  by  smoking,  which 
I realize  now  was  very  silly. 


“I’d  Like  to  See  . . 

I d like  to  see:  a Technicolor  movie  of 
"Anna  Karenina”  with  Liz  Taylor  and  Rock 
Hudson — or  Greg  Peck.  . . . Diana  Lynn  as 
Helen  Hayes  in  the  latter’s  life  story.  . . . 
Eddie  Fisher  or  John  Saxon  in  “The  John 
Garfield  Story.” 

Reader 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 

A Little  Late! 

My  suggestion  for  a name  for  the  Talkie 
Picture  is:  SOUNDERAMA. 

My  reasons  are  as  follows:  What  with 
all  the  new  “ama’s”  in  existence  at  this 
time  such  as  Cinerama,  etc.  SOUND- 
ERAMA is  a very  dramatic  sounding 
name.  The  article  attached  which  I clipped 
out  of  your  magazine  reads  “concentrate 
hard  on  a smart  new  name  for  the  vocal 
tintypes;”  also,  the  contest  ends  May  15th, 
but  it  didn’t  say  of  what  year.  Wouldn't 
you  say  I have  been  concentrating  very 
hard  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years  to  come 
up  with  such  a wonderful  idea?  I’m  sure 
you  will  extend  me  credit  for  that! 

Mrs.  Nancy  I.  Drew 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  1929  contest  rules  read,  in  part: 
“ The  picture  world  is  on  a frenzied  hunt 
for  a new  title  for  the  talkies.  There  must 
be  one  that  will  be  dignified  and  yet  with 
popular  appeal.  We’ll  give  a check  for 
$500  to  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  hits 
upon  it.  After  all,  no  one  can  sniff  down 
$500.  what  with  income  tax,  fall  clothes, 
the  new  car  and  all.”  Sorry,  Mrs.  Drew, 
but  somebody  else  won! — Ed. 

continued 


When  talkies  came  so  did  Photoplay's  big  contest  and  out  went  heavy  emot- 
ing as  in  this  scene  from  a Lionel  Barrymore  silent,  “ Romance  of  Elaine ” 
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TOMMY  SANDS,  star  of  CAPITOL  RECORDS  and  20th-CENTURY-FOX 


'Yotjl  can  always  tell  a HALO  girl 


Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 

You  can  always  tell  a Halo  Girl, 

You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 

The  magic  glow  of  a Halo  Girl, 

Goes  with  her  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo’s  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  . . . the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo’s  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today  — with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  deans 
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Discover  the  only  deodorant  in  all  the  world  that  does 
everything  a good  deodorant  should,  gives  dawn-to-dawn 
protection,  and  then  imparts  an  irresistible  glamour  by 
surrounding  you  with  the  fabulous  fragrance  of  Evening 
in  Paris.  Makes  you  so  nice  to  be  near!  Try  it  tonight. 

Easy-to-pack  vacation  size,  33 <t  New  price  for  reg.  size,  69 <t 


EVENING  IN  PARIS  • DEODORANT  STICK 

CREATED  IN  PARIS  BY  BOURJOIS  MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
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Readers:  Can  You  Help? 

1 have  a problem  and  would  like  the 
opinion  of  you  and  your  readers. 

I have  been  an  avid  movie  fan  ever  since 
I can  remember  and  have  collected  pictures 
of  the  stars  ever  since  I was  eight. 

Now  I am  in  my  very  late  teens  and  a 
recent  bride.  I do  not  want  to  discontinue 
my  hobby,  but  my  husband  and  sister  be- 
little it. 

Should  I stop?  It  hurts  no  one  as  I do 
it  in  mv  spare  time  only ! 

M.M.M. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Well,  readers,  what  do  you  think? — Ed. 


He’s  The  Greatest 

Ricky  you’re  the  greatest, 

Your  singing  is  the  most, 

You’re  wonderful  and  sincere, 

You’  re  liked  fi  om  coast  to  coast. 

Ricky  you’re  a dreamboat, 

Your  clothes  are  very  keen, 

And  you’re  the  cutest  living  doll, 

At  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Your  dancing  is  the  coolest, 

Your  acting  is  beyond  compare, 

You’re  a very  talented  person, 

And  your  voice  is  very  rare. 

Ricky,  you’re  so  cute  and  dreamy-eyed, 
Your  singing  style’s  the  latest. 

And  all  the  girls  agree  that, 

Ricky  you’re  the  greatest. 

Nancy  Wilburn 
Dallas,  Texas 

P.S.  This  poem  is  dedicated  to  Ricky  Nel- 
son. I think  he’s  the  most. 


“Coolest”  and  “ the  most” — that's 
Ricky  to  a Texas  reader  turned  poet 


It  is  impossible  to  thank  all  you  wonder- 
ful readers  enough.  People  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  ages  have  responded  to  my 
plea  for  cards  and  foreign  stamps  for  our 
veterans.  People  are  also  sending  me  their 
copies  of  Photoplay  which  will  go  to  sea- 
men overseas. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  to  live  in  a country 
where  I can  write  to  you  for  help  and 
through  your  magazine  receive  such  nice 
letters  from  such  wonderful  people?  This 
is  truly  the  American  way. 

Bless  you  and  your  readers, 

Mrs.  Anna  Seiiienberg 
“G.I.  Mail  Call” 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

The  Real  Thing 

I am  a girl  from  the  north  Georgia  hills 
who  has  just  discovered  the  movie  star  on 
whom  I could  have  a big-league,  bonafide, 
authentic  and  well-developed  crush.  This 
paragon  of  my  heart  is  named  Mickey 
Rooney  and,  believe  it  or  not,  I had  heard 
hut  little  of  him  till  recently  when  my  fam- 
ily acquired  a TV  set  and  I was  able  to  see 
some  of  his  old  movies.  It’s  my  opinion  that 
the  Rooney  now  is  better  than  the  Rooney 
then,  for,  after  all,  the  main  prop  a child 
star  has  is  his  protruding  lower  lip — as 
Jackie  Cooper  once  said.  Sometimes  I think 
Mickey  has  God-given  talents  that  entitle 
him  to  belong  to  the  company  of  theater 
immortals. 

Willa  Mae  Shaw 
Shannon,  Ga. 


Tribute  to  a Friend 

In  the  1920’s  when  I was  still  in  college, 
Ronald  Colman  was  my  “passion,”  as  we 
used  to  call  it  then.  When  I met  my  hus- 
band-to-be, all  my  friends  remarked  how 
much  he  looked  like  the  star. 

I wouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised  if  I fell  in 
love  and  finally  married  my  husband  be- 
cause of  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  Mr. 
Colman  in  appearance,  voice  and  gestures. 
Like  Mr.  Colman  he,  too,  was  interested  in 
the  theater. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I was  deeply  moved 
and  profoundly  saddened  when  I read  about 
Ronald  Colman’s  death? 

A Reader 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


Address  your  letters  to  Readers  luc..  Photoplay, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  not  published  in  this  column.  If 
you  leant  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — El). 


Mickey’s  old  movies  on  TV  inspired  a 
big-league,  bonafide,  authentic  crush 


So  silky,  so  smooth, 
so  freshly  fragrant ! 


Cashmere  Bouquet  Talcum  Powder 
does  such  lovely  things  for  you ! 


It’s  like  climbing  right  into  a bouquet,  when  you  feel 
the  cool,  petal-soft  touch  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc!  Smooth  it  all  over — and  there  you  are— all 
pampered  and  perfumed  with  a Spring-fresh 
fragrance!  Use  it  after  every  bath. 


That  skin-slim  bathing  suit 
will  slip  right  on  without 
a wiggle  if  you  smooth 
silky  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc  over  your  skin.  Al- 
ways have  a can  of  it  with 
you  at  the  beach! 


Keep  baby  feeling  soothed 
and  comfy!  Cashmere 
Bouquet  is  as  soft  and 
silky  as  any  special  baby 
powder.  And  it  keeps 
baby  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  a flower.  It’s  so  handy 
to  have  one  powder  you 
both  use! 


Cashmere  Bouquet  TALCUM  POWDER  p 

The  Fragrance  Men  Love 
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Hollywood  is  Chattering  About:  “In- 
discreet,” the  sophisticated  com- 
edy with  Cary  Grant  and  Ingrid 
Bergman.  Reminiscent  of  those  wonder- 
ful romantic  comedies  Cary  made  with 
Irene  Dunne  and  Katharine  Hepburn, 
this  one  is  sheer  heaven  after  the  gloom 
theme  of  current  movie  fare  . . . The 
accidental  meeting  in  Hollywood  of  Mrs. 
Tyrone  Power  (the  former  Debbie  Smith 
Minardos)  with  her  former  husband 
(actor  George  Minardos),  who  is  now 
courting  Kathy  Gallant.  And  their  pleas- 
ant, civilized  exchange  of  greetings  . . . 
The  shaken  complacency  of  Gregory  Peck 
upon  the  arrival  of  a new  daughter  to 
keep  his  four  sons  company  . . . That 
so-in-love  look  of  newly-engaged  Peter 
Brown  and  Diane  Jergens,  of  newlywed 
Marjorie  Lord  and  producer  Randolf 
Hale  and  the  all-aglow  look  of  Bob  and 
Rosemary  Stack,  proud  new  parents  of 
son  Charles,  and  of  Nancy  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  also  have  a new  son  . . . 
The  razor  blade  sharpness  of  the  offbeat 
Oscar  Levant  TV  show,  about  to  go  na- 
tional, with  Oscar  slashing  at  himself 
more  often  than  his  famous  guests  . . . 
The  steady  improvement  in  Eddie  Fisher 
as  a performer,  and  the  bets  around  town 
that  Clint  Walker,  who  walked  out  on 
his  TV  show,  “Cheyenne,”  will  get  every- 
thing he  wants:  $3,000  a week  plus  re- 
runs. Wow!!  . . . The  happy  tribe  of 
mothers-to-be  around  town:  Doris  Day, 
Hope  Lange,  Rosey  Clooney,  Janet 
Leigh,  Lita  Baron,  et  al  . . . The  feeling 
Sinatra  and  Bardot  will  make  neither 
beautiful  music  nor  light  brilliant  bon- 
fires together  during  their  movie-making 
stint  in  Paris.  At  least  not  for  long.  The 
town’s  verdict:  “Those  two  are  too  much 
alike”  . . . The  chorus-boy  lineup  at  the 
“Share”  benefit  party.  Only  in  Hollywood 
could  such  lads  as  Dean  Martin,  Gene 
Kelly,  Eddie  Fisher,  Tony  Curtis,  Harry 
Belafonte,  James  Garner,  Paul  Newman, 
Guy  Madison  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  “ensemble”  line  up  for  a song  and 
dance  number.  All  for  a worthy  cause  . . . 
Jerry  Lewis’  new  $350,000  Bel-Air  home, 
his  six-room  suite  of  offices  at  Paramount 


and  his  plans  for  a whole  new  Jerry 
Lewis  building  in  Hollywood.  Such  opu- 
lence hasn’t  been  seen  since  the  old  pearl- 
melting-in-the-champagne  days  . . . The 
way  Tommy  Sands  and  Piper  Laurie, 
both  short-termers  at  the  Actors’  Studio, 
kinda  hang  around  together  in  Hollywood 
discussing  The  Method  while  their  former 
chums  look  on  in  wonder  . . . Rick  Nel- 
son’s blasting  of  a whole  new  Northwest 
Passage  during  his  personals  in  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Fans  nearly 
trampled  poor  Ricky  to  death  in  their 
enthusiasm  . . . The  sadness  of  Liz  Taylor 
during  the  dismantling  of  the  Palm 
Springs  home  Liz  and  the  late  Mike  Todd 
shared  together,  Liz’  plans  to  co-produce 
movies  with  Mike  Todd  Jr.,  and  the 
hopes  Liz  is  still  in  town  when  Monty 
Clift  arrives  for  his  new  movie,  “Lonely- 
hearts.”  Despite  talk,  the  friendship  be- 
tween Liz  and  Monty  is  still  close  and 
comforting — to  both  of  them  . . . That 
“silly”  straw  hat  fad  that  has  swept  the 


town.  Hats  that  look  for  all  the  world  like 
those  worn  by  donkeys,  even  to  ear-slits. 
The  gals  wear  scarfs  through  the  slits 
that  tie  under  the  chin  and  completely 
hide  the  hair.  With  dark  glasses  they 
provide  the  perfect  disguise  . . . The 
happiness  of  James  Garner,  who  copped 
a co-starring  role  with  Tab  Hunter  in 
“Up  Periscope,”  and  was  given  a raise 
on  his  “Maverick”  TV  show.  Without 
any  petition  on  his  part  . . . The  busy  life 
of  Sal  Mineo,  who  practices  half  a day 
on  the  drums  for  his  Gene  Krupa  role 
and  the  other  half  learning  to  ride  horse- 
back for  his  role  in  Disney’s  “Tonka.” 
“I’m  too  tired  to  date  in  the  evenings,” 
Sal  says.  At  18?  ? ? ? 

Our  “Comers”:  Hollywood’s  eager-to-go- 
places  group  of  young  people  gathered 
around  Duke  Lloyd’s  swimming  pool  for 
a recent  afternoon  of  fun.  And  I thought, 
watching  these  handsome  youngsters  at 
play,  swimming,  dancing  on  ( continued ) 


Handsome  Mark  Damon  and  Ed  Byrnes  (Doesn't  he  look  like  Gordon  MacRae? ) 
give  me  lowdown  on  young  stars  partying  at  Duke  Lloyd’s  outdoor  wing-ding 
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IT'S 

THE 

YEAR’S 

BIG 

TRIPLE 

TREAT 

LAUGH 

HIT! 


SONGS! 

"DORMI-DORMI-DORMI" 

(Sleep-Sleep-Sleep) 

"THE  LAND  OF  LA-LA-LA" 
"LOVE  IS  A LONELY  THING 
ROCK-A-BYE  BABY"" 

THE  WHITE  VIRGIN 
OF  THE  NILE" 

WHY  CAN'T  HE 
CARE  FOR  ME" 


Co-starring 


MARILYN  MAXWELL-  REGINALD  GARDINER  ■ BACCALONI  ■ CONNIE  STEVENS 

Produced  by  JERRY  LEWIS  • Directed  by  FRANK  TASHLIN  • Screen  Story  and  Screen  Play  by  FRANK  TASHLIN  • Based  on  a Story  by  PRESTON  STURGES  ^ 
Associate  Producer-Ernest  D.  Glucksman  • Musical  Numbers  Staged  by  Nick  Castle  • Songs  by  HARRY  WARREN  and  SAMMY  CAHN 
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the  pavilion,  and  having  snacks  on  the 
veranda,  there  could  be  no  finer  group 
of  young  people  anywhere.  And  in  their 
hands,  Hollywood  would  be  secure  in  the 
years  to  come.  For  this,  I loved  them. 
Mark  Damon,  limping  slightly  from  a 
fall  he  took  while  making  “Party  Crash- 
ers,” brought  blonde  starlet  Connie 
Stevens,  who  scored  solidly  with  Jerry 
Lewis  in  “Rockabye  Baby.”  Duke  and 
Robert  Dix  had  a million  chuckles  over 
their  latest  together,  “Frankenstein’s 
Daughter,”  and  Edward  Byrnes  (a  look- 
alike  for  Gordon  MacRae),  whom  you 
saw  in  “Darby’s  Rangers”  and  “Girl  on 
the  Run,”  charmed  me  completely — and 
his  date,  Dorothy  Jordan.  Mark  and  Ed, 
by  the  way,  co-star  in  Columbia’s  “Life 


Begins  at  17.”  To  me,  the  prettiest  girl 
of  the  afternoon  was  Duke’s  date,  Marcia 
Henderson,  with  Cathy  Crosby  the 
“vamp”  of  the  party,  and  playing  up  that 
role  for  dear  life.  Grand  entrance  of  the 
afternoon  was  made  by  Harold  Lloyd  Sr., 
and  I made  a modest  speech:  “Young 
people,  let  me  introduce  one  of  Holly- 
wood’s immortals,  and  one  of  the  great 
stars  in  film  history — Mr.  Harold  Lloyd.” 
And  would  you  believe  it — each  and  every 
one  of  the  young  people  made  a mental 
genuflection,  one  Mr.  Lloyd  sensed  in 
gratitude.  I can  assure  you. 

Cal  York  Jottings:  The  announcement 
of  Gen.  Trujillo,  before  leaving  Holly- 
wood, of  his  intentions  to  ( continued ) 


Cowgirl  Joan  Collins  and  caballero  Stanley  Donen  (left)  could  have  danced  all 
night  at  Share  party.  Glittery  Barbara  Nichols  charmed  columnist  Mike  Connolly 


Jim  (“Maverick”)  and  Lois  Garner  (left)  felt  right  at  home  in  western  duds,  and 
the  Newmans,  Joanne  and  Paul,  came  ready  for  races  in  swank  riding  get-ups 


Now . . . get  more 
than  twice  the  spray! 

Take  a tip  from  professional  stylists. 
Buy  ADORN  in  the  giant  professional 
size  . . . get  more  than  twice  as  much 
spray.  $3.25  value  . . . only  $2.25 


styling  tricks  you  can  do  with 
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These  are  just  two  of  the  many  hair-styling  tricks  you  can  do  with 
ADORN.  Get  this  big,  new  Styling  Booklet  filled  with  ADORN 
tricks.  . . complete  with  step-by-step  pictures  and  easy-to-follow 
instructions.  It's  FREE!  Attached  to  every  ADORN  can.  At  all  stores,  now! 
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EVEN  ON  “SPECIAL  DAYS”! 

Nothing  seems  to  wilt  you  on  those  days! 
Thanks  to  Tampax®  internal  sanitary 
protection,  you  can  almost  breeze  through 
time-of-the-month.  And  no  wonder — 
for  Tampax  does  away  with  chafing  pads 
and  twisting  belts.  Banishes  all  fear  of 
telltale  odor  and  outlines.  Takes  only 
seconds  to  change  and  dispose  of. 
What's  more,  once  it’s  in  place,  you 
can’t  even  feel  its  presence.  Why,  you’re 
so  cool  and  comfortable  wearing  Tampax — 
you  almost  forget  there’s  a difference  in 
days  of  the  month!  3 absorbencies: 
Regular,  Super,  Junior,  wherever  drug 
products  are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Massachusetts. 


Dick  (“The  Real  McCoys ”)  and  Penni  Favorites  Ida  Lupino,  Howard  Duff  may 
Crenna  celebrate  show’ s renewal,  on  town  go  separate  ways  in  fall — on  TV,  natch! 


marry  Kim  Novak  after  his  Mexican 
divorce,  brought  only  bored  sighs  from 
the  Hollywood  that  has  lived  through  too 
many  of  Kim’s  flaming  romances  to  grow 
agitated  . . . His  friends  aren't  too  pleased 
over  Russ  Tamblyn’s  Fort  Ord  didos  that 
have  him  on  long-term  guard  duty.  But 
why  not  make  the  best  of  it  like  Elvis, 
whose  thousands  of  fan  letters  are  daily 
forwarded  to  Private  Presley— a modest 
soldier  in  the  cause  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Whamies!  Ernie  Borgnine’s  marriage, 
according  to  rumor,  began  to  fall  apart 
with  Ernie’s  first  romantic  role  in  “The 
Badlanders”  with  Katy  Jurado.  Friends 
feel  Ernie  kinda  got  took  with  romantic 
notions.  But  it’s  still  rumor  and  the  town 
hoped  Rhoda  Borgnine  would  be  back 
home  again  ...  A double  ditto  for  the 
sudden  Deborah  Kerr-Anthony  Bartley 
split-up  after  12  years  of  marriage  and 
two  children  . . . Gina  Lollobrigida  took 
one  look  at  John  Saxon  roaming  around 
Rome  and  said,  “That’s  for  me  in  my 
next  picture.”  What  Vicki  Thai  and 
John’s  studio  think  about  it  isn  t known. 

Papa  Brando:  “He’s  a new  man.  He's 
walking  four  feet  off  the  ground.  As  a 
father,  he’s  a new  Brando,  take  my  word 
for  it.”  These  were  the  words  of  a close 
family  friend  of  Anna  Brando,  telling  us 
of  her  visit  to  the  hospital  the  evening 
Marlon's  son  Christian  was  born.  “Mar- 
lon stood  in  the  hallway  eating  a pickle.” 
the  friend  said,  “and  the  sight  so  amused 
one  of  the  nurses,  she  went  into  fits  of 
laughter.  Marlon  joined  in  and  the  ten- 


sion of  waiting  was  over.  His  face,  when 
the  arrival  of  his  son  was  announced,  was 
transfigured  with  happiness.  His  first  act 
was  to  dash  to  the  telephone  and  inform 
his  father.  His  next  was  to  see  Anna  the 
first  moment  he  was  permitted.”  During 
the  ensuing  few  days,  I’m  told,  he’d 
stand  hour  after  hour  outside  the  nursery 
window  gazing  at  the  small  pink  and 
white  bundle  of  a baby  that  was  his.  A 
real  beauty.  Once,  a woman  visitor,  una- 
ware the  Great  Brando  was  near,  eagerly 
pointed  out  her  new  grandchild.  “Here, 
take  my  place,”  Marlon  insisted,  “you 
can  see  much  better  from  here.”  “We. 
who  are  Anna’s  friends,  hope  and  pray 
the  baby  will  make  a better  adjusted 
family  man  of  Marlon.  We  all  have  our 
fingers  crossed,”  the  friend  confided.  And 
I added  my  own  personal  “Amen.” 

Briefies:  Kim  Novak  travels  out  to  the 
Valley  every  day  to  a strong-armed  mas- 
seuse who  whacks  her  across  the  hips 
for  a solid  hour  with  wringing  wet  towels. 
Wonderful  for  reducing,  Kim  claims  . . . 
Real  estate  folk  in  Beverly  Hills  and  Bel 
Air  went  slightly  berserk  trying  to  find 
exactly  the  right  house  for  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe and  husband  Arthur  Miller.  While 
Marilyn  toils  on  “Some  Like  It  Hot,” 
Arthur  will  work  on  his  play.  It  should 
be  a goodie.  Arthur’s  been  at  it  since  be- 
fore his  wedding  day  . . . The  town’s  agog 
over  “The  Immortal”  by  Walter  Ross. 
Jimmy  Dean’s  still  loyal  fans  may  resent 
it.  however  . . . The  cancellation  of  Frank 
Sinatra’s  TV  show  came  as  no  surprise. 
Frankie,  too  sure  of  him-  (continued) 
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Completely  new  drug  combination!  Available  without  doctor's  prescription  for 

NO-DIET  REDUCING 


with  New  Reducing  Drug  For  Fat  People ! 

Causes  Your  Body  To  Lose  Weight  The  Fastest  Acting  Way! 
It's  Safe ...  Automatic! 

You  Pay  Nothing  If  You're  Not  Satisfied  With  Your  Weight 
Loss ...  As  Much  As  6 Lbs.  in  3 Days,  10  Lbs.  the  First  Week! 


No  food  restrictions,  no  special  eating, 
no  giving  up  the  kinds  of  food  you  like. 
New  Reducing  Drug  acts  directly  on 
cause  of  overweight! 

After  years  of  medical  research,  we  can 
now  release  it  for  the  first  time— an  amaz- 
ing new,  fast-acting  no-diet  reducing 
drug  for  fat  people  ! If  you’re  normally 
healthy,  you  can  now  lose  as  much  as 
necessary  to  look  your  slim  self  again 
without  constant  hunger  pangs ...  without 
cruel  diets  . . . even  without  giving  up  all 
your  favorite  foods!  Yes!  You  must  actu- 
ally lose  as  much  as  6 lbs.  in  3 days,  10  lbs. 
the  first  week  — or  you  don’t  pay  a cent! 

WHY  IT  MUST  WORK  FOR  YOU 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TRIED! 

Unless  you  have  a Super  Will  Power,  you 
can  never  reduce  to  your  satisfaction  with 
ordinary  reducing  methods.  You  probably 
know  from  your  own  experience  how  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible  it  is  to  reduce  with 
just  fad  diets,  hunger  strikes,  laxatives,  ex- 
ercise, steam  baths,  massage . . . so-called 
reducing  candies,  cookies,  powders  and 
bulk-producing  pills.  Doctors  know  that 
the  one  sure  way  to  lose  weight  is  to 
reduce  caloric  intake ...  to  eat  less.  They 
often  prescribe  drugs  for  this  purpose  — 
and  now,  at  last,  they’ve  found  a no-diet 
REDUCING  DRUG  FOR  FAT  PEOPLE,  Safe 
enough  to  be  used  without  prescription! 

3-WAY  ACTION  LETS  YOU  LOSE 
POUND  AFTER  POUND  AFTER  POUND! 

Regimen  Tablets  are  a combination  of 
safe,  proven  reducing  drugs— the  only  one 
of  its  kind  available  anywhere.  Aspirin- 
size  and  easy  to  take.  Regimen  Tablets 
contain  no  bulk-producing  ingredients,  do 
not  irritate  your  stomach,  and  work  3 
amazing  M’ays  for  fast,  easy  weight-loss. 

1.  They  suppress  your  appetite;  you  eat 
what  you  like,  but  even  tasty  deli- 
cacies shouldn’t  tempt  you  to  over- 
stuff  yourself. 


2.  They  force  you  to  lose  weight  auto- 
matically by  removing  “fluid  weight”. 
You  lose  pound  after  pound  fast! 

3.  They  work  quickly ..  .start  traveling 
thru  your  blood  stream  in  less  than 
a minute  . . . and  you  lose  the  tre- 
mendous urge  to  eat!  No  Super 
Will  Power!  you  eat  what  the 

FAMILY  EATS  WHEN  THEY  EAT  — THE 
SAME  DELICIOUS  FOODS  AS  ALWAYS  — 
BUT  YOU  JUST  DON’T  WANT  TO  EAT 

AS  much!  you  feel  full,  com- 
pletely SATISFIED  ON  FAR  LESS 
THAN  YOUR  NORMAL  INTAKE  — YET 
YOU  LOSE  WEIGHT  FASTER  AND 
EASIER  THAN  YOU  DREAMED  POSSIBLE! 

GUARANTEED* 

There’s  never  been  anything  like  Regimen 
Tablets— so  start  reducing  this  safe,  sure 
way  today.  Get  rid  of  excess  weight  if  you 
want  to  live  longer.  You  may  not  lose  as 
much  weight  as  Mr.  Morris  but  we  guar- 
antee you  this:  you  must  be  delighted 
with  your  weight-loss  — as  much  as  6 lbs. 
in  3 days,  10  lbs.  the  first  week  — or  your 
money  back!  Taken  as  directed,  Regimen 
Tablets  are  absolutely  safe,  harmless  to 
lungs,  kidneys,  other  vital  organs.  Get 
Regimen  Tablets  for  No-Diet  Reducing 
today! 


CLINICAL  TEST  PROVES 
“NO-DIET  REDUCING” 

A leading  medical  specialist  put  one 
group  of  people  on  a restricted  1000 
calorie-a-day  diet  while  another  group 
ate  without  food  restrictions.  Both 
groups  took  Regimen  Tablets  daily. 
In  just  6 weeks,  the  "No-Diet”  group 
had  actually  lost  more  weight  than 
the  1000  calorie-a-day  group! 

This  is  documented  clinical  evidence 
that  with  Regimen  Tablets  you  can 
actually  eat  what  you  want  and  still 
lose  weight! 


"I  lost  28  lbs.  in  28  days* 
TAKING  REGIMEN  TABLETS 
WITHOUT  ANY  DIETING 

. . . and  never  felt  better  in  my  life!” 

says 

Lester  Morris, 

TV  Personality 


“I  tried  ordinary  reducing  methods  for 
years  — diets,  laxatives,  candies,  pills,  ex- 
ercises, steam  baths  — nothing  worked. 
Then  I discovered  Regimen  Tablets.  I 
lost  9 lbs.  in  3 days,  12  lbs.  the  first  week, 
and  28  lbs.  in  28  days!  Without  dieting! 
Without  will  power!  I ate  the  same  foods 
as  always;  I just  couldn’t  eat  as  much! 
Yet  I felt  full  all  the  time  — and  the  fat 
just  melted  away!” 


A notarized  doctor’s  report, 
filed  with  this  publication,  con- 
firms Mr.  Morris'  weight  loss. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

Don’t  be  confused  by  imitation  products  that  contain  only 
ONE  of  the  three  drugs  found  in  REGIMEN  TABLETS.  Reduc- 
ing experts  say  you  need  ALL  THREE  drugs  to  really  lose 
weight  without  dieting.  REGIMEN  TABLETS  is  the  first  and 
only  reducing  product  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  contains 
all  three  safe,  completely  effective  wonder  drugs  to  per- 
form every  known  function  for  No-Diet  reducing.  Get 
REGIMEN  TABLETS -and  only  REGIMEN  TABLETS  - and  be 
sure  of  reducing  quickly  and  safely  — without  dieting. 

Regimen -Tablets 


You  eat  what  the  family  eats 
— when  they  eat! 

No  dieting  — no  starving  — no  un- 
appetizing foods,  when  you  take 
Regimen  Tablets.  You  eat  nor- 
mally with  the  rest  of  the  family 
—but  you  simply  don’t  want  to  eat 
as  much.  Your  weight  comes  down 
from  the  very  first  day!  Pounds 
and  inches  disappear! 


10-day  supply, 
only  $3 

20-day  supply, 
only  $5 
(You  save 
$1.00) 

Available  At  All  Drug 
Stores.  If  your  druggist  is  sold 
out,  he  can  supply  you  in  24  hours. 

REGIMEN  TABLETS,  another  fine  product  of  the  Drug  Research  Corporation,  sole 
distributors  of  Super  Suslamin  2-12  for  the  relief  of  Arthritis-Rheumatism  pains. 


Lander’s  Great  New 


DOLLARS 
CAN’T  BUY  A 
BETTER,  SAFER, 
NICER  ROLL-ON 
DEODORANT 

• Rolls  on  Instantly 

• Protects  All  Day 


self,  gave  it  the  Class  B routine  and  only 
woke  up  too  late  to  save  it  . . . Too 
bad  Rhonda  Fleming’s  marriage  to  Lew 
Morrill  ended  on  the  rocks  again  . . . 
Cutest  bit  of  platter-making  going  the 
rounds  this  month  is  Jack  Lemmon’s  “A 
Twist  of  Lemmon”  . . . James  MacArthur 
had  the  blessing  of  his  mother,  Helen 
Hayes,  when  his  engagement  to  lovely 
Joyce  Bulifant  was  announced  . . . Poor 
little  Sandra  Dee!  She  must  consume 
three  malted  milks  a day,  in  addition 
to  three  square  meals.  Sandra  went 
from  95  to  85  pounds  with  all  that 
gallivanting  around  Europe  for  “The 
Reluctant  Debutante.” 

Suzy’s  Marriage  Mix-up:  Everyone  sym- 
pathizes with  Suzy  Parker’s  loss  of  her 
father  and  her  own  serious  injuries  in  a 
Florida  auto  accident.  But  there  is  little 
sympathy  for  Suzy  for  her  crazy,  mixed- 
up  private  life  that  this  brought  to  light. 
She  registered  as  Mrs.  Pierre  de  la  Salle. 
Count  Pierre  de  la  Salle,  a freelance 
writer,  rushed  to  Suzy’s  side,  but  stated, 
“I  have  never  been  married.  She  has 
never  been  married.  I never  intend  to  be 
married.  She  never  intends  to  be  mar- 
ried.” Said  Suzy’s  sister,  Dorian,  “I  have 
no  idea  if  their  marriage  was  formalized. 
I don’t  believe  she  ever  discussed  it  with 
my  family.”  WELL!  How  mixed-up  can 
you  get?  And  what  really  riles  every- 
body is  the  memory  of  Suzy’s  interviews 
in  which  she  gave  a coy  “marriage-is-not- 


for-me”  line  to  the  press.  How  could  this 
girl  be  so  heartless — and  have  so  little 
sense  of  obligation  to  be  on  the  level 
with  the  public  that  made  her  a success? 
Let’s  hope  the  whole  unfortunate  affair 
will  bring  Suzy  to  her  senses. 

Ricky  Nelson’s  Engagement:  No  matter 
what  stories  come  out  about  this,  don’t 
you  believe  them. 

Stars  of  Tomorrow:  The  fastest  rising 
young  star  in  Hollywood  today,  Brad 
Dillman  and  his  cute  French  co-star  of 
“A  Certain  Smile,”  Christine  Carere, 
invited  me  to  lunch  in  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  dining  room.  “Brad,  I want  to  go  home 
to  Paris  to  see  my  husband,”  Christine 
moaned,  while  Brad  insisted  upon  both 
of  us  inspecting  pictures  of  his  new 
baby.  A handsome  young  man  of  social 
and  financial  background,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco brokers,  of  Hotchkiss  and  Yale, 
of  the  U.S.  Marines,  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  play,  “Long  Day’s  Jour- 
ney Into  Night,”  of  the  Theater  World’s 
Most  Promising  Personality — Brad  is 
now  Hollywood’s  own.  His  eloquent  voice, 
his  aristocratic  good  looks,  his  Actors’ 
Studio  training,  all  spell  success  for 
Dillman,  who  met  and  married  lovely 
Frieda  Harding  during  a summer  thea- 
ter stint  and  is  now  off  with  Bob  Wagner 
in  “In  Love  and  War.”  Perky  Chris  proves 
the  perfect  foil  for  Brad  in  their 
“Certain  Smile”  epic.  ( continued ) 
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. and  here  is  America’s  outstanding 

Chlorophyll 
STICK 
j Deodorant 

.loved  by  millions  because 
it’s  so  reliable 

29c  . . . and  so  thrifty! 


[ander 

CHLOROPHYLL 

DEODORANTS 


When  pop  Ron  Reagan  announced  son , 
pal  June  Allyson  was  first  well-wisher 
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“..with  this  key 

The  door  opened 
into  a haven  from  hell 
— and  the  girl 
came  with  the  key. 


I thee  wed . . !’ 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES 

presents 

A CARL  FOREMAN  Picture 

WILLIAM  HOLDEN 
SOPHIA  LOREN 
TREVOR  HOWARD 

in 

CAROL  REED'S  Production 

Ksvj" 

CinemaScope 

with 

KIERON  MOORE  ■ BERNARD  LEE  • BRYAN  FORBES 
BEATRIX  LEHMANN  • NOEL  PURCELL 

and 

OSCAR  HOMOLKA 


p 


Based  on  the  novel  "Stella"  by  JAN  D£  HART08  • Written  for  the  screen  and  Produced  by  CARL  FOREMAN  • Directed  by  CAROL  REED  • Associate  Producer  AUBREY  BARING  • A highroad  presentation 
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FOR  THESE 
DESPERATE  LOVERS 
THIS  WAS  THE 
POINT-OF- NO- RETURN! 

. . . now  they  were 
trapped  on  a 
strange  journey 
their  only 
companions 
outcasts . . . 
their  only  horizon 


l(nii^i6u^^7ite^/naZ4^  pted&ritd 

ROCK  HUDSON 
CYD  CHARISSE 

in  ERNEST  K.  GANN’S 
Mightiest  Best  Seller  since 


For  once 
I want  a man 
to  look  at  me 
as  if  I were 
' his  first  love., 
not  his  latest! 


"THE  HIGH  AND  THE  MIGHTY’’! 


ARTHUR  KENNEDY  * LEIF  ERICKSON 


co-starring 

CHARLES  McGRAW  • ERNEST  TRUEX 
v h RICHARD  HAYDN  • JUDITH  EVELYN  • WALLACE  FORD 

Directed  by  JOSEPH  PEVNEY  • Written  by  ERNEST  K.  GANN  • Produced  by  GORDON  KAY 


Infernationu/i 
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INSIDE  STUFF 

continued 

But  the  day  we  lunched,  Chris  was  blue. 
Married  to  a French  actor  whom  she's 
seen  but  ten  days  in  all,  since  their 
marriage,  Christine  wanted  to  go  home. 
“I  won’t  do  tliees  ‘Madras  Gras’  with 
tliees  Pat  Boonav,”  she  complained.  “I 
want  to  see  my  husband.  So  I queet.” 

“Now  look,  cutie-pie.”  I cautioned, 
“you  have  the  nicest  bosses  in  town.  Sim- 
ply tell  them  you  must  go  to  Paris  first 
to  see  your  husband  and  then  return  for 
the  Pat  Boone  picture.  You'll  like  Pat.” 

The  following  day  my  telephone  rang. 
It  was  fractured-English  Christine.  “Good- 
bye. My  boss  says  to  go  for  one  whole 
month.  Then  I come  back  and  make  ze  film 
with  Mister  Boonay.”  And  she  was  off. 

My  Town:  The  charm  of  Hollywood  lies 
in  the  unexpected — the  surprises  around 
the  corner.  Dropping  into  Wil  Wright’s 
ice  cream  parlor  on  Beverly  Hills  the 
other  afternoon,  whom  should  I behold 
but  Gary  Cooper,  of  all  people,  enjoying 
a soda  by  himself.  All  through  my  own 
banana  split,  I frankly  stared  at  my 
favorite  “yup”  man  and  I'm  happy  to 
report  that  if  Coop’s  had  a face  lift  it 
doesn’t  show.  The  same  old  “line”  and 
the  same  old  lines  that  are  so  attractively 
“Cooperish”  are  still  there.  Thank  heav- 
ens. 

It  amused  me  to  watch  two  obvious 
tourists  in  Jack  Tavelman’s  haberdash- 
ery, buying  gifts  for  their  husbands  at 
home,  ignoring  the  tall  redhead  trying 
on  a terry  cloth  jacket.  “Let’s  pick  up 
the  packages  later,”  one  said  to  the  other. 
“We  don’t  want  to  miss  one  minute  of 
Danny  Kaye  in  ‘Merry  Andrew.’  ” 

And  Danny  Kaye,  who  had  been  try- 
ing on  the  terry  cloth  jacket,  looked 
across  the  shop  at  me  and  winked. 


It’s  so  good  to  have  Marilyn  back. 
Producer  Harold  Mirisch  thinks  so,  too. 
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for  the  3 critical  waving  areas 
in  soft  modern  hairstyles ! 


The  new  modern  hairstyles  need 
different  kinds  of  curls  in  differ- 
ent areas— and  only  new  Bobbi 
gives  them  to  you.  Three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  curlers  come  right  in 
the  Bobbi  package — nothing 
more  to  buy!  And  only  new  Bobbi 
is  so  easy.  It’s  self-neutralizing. 


No  resetting  . . . you  brush  out 
waves  that  are  soft  and  natural 
looking  from  the  first,  yet  really 
last.  New  Bobbi  instructions  for 
a variety  of  modern  hairstyles 
show  where  each  curler  goes  to 
give  a style  while  you  wave.  Try 
new  Bobbi  Pin  Curl  Permanent! 


Only  new  Bobbi  gives  you  all  3: 

16  large  sponge  rollers  give  extra  body 
where  your  hairstyle  needs  most  sup- 
port—add  style  flare  at  the  sides,  give 
a lift  over  the  brow,  curve  a perky 
pony-tail. 

40  casual  pin-curlers  for  easy-to-make 
pin-curls  that  give  overall  softness 
throughout  most  of  your  hairstyle. 

6 midget  rods  for  curling  the  wispy 
neckline  stragglers. 


the  easy  way  to  lasting  waves— the  Bobbi  way 
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EXCELLENT 
VERY  GOOD 


GOOD 
'Z  FAIR 


WITH  JANET  GRAVES 


What’s  on  tonight?  Check 


your  local  theater  and 


date  a favorite  in  one 


of  these  top  new  pictures 


Kings  Go  Forth  i 

kVkV  The  combination  of  Frank  Sinatra,  Tony  Curtis  and 
Natalie  Wood  may  suggest  romance,  and  both  love  and  sex  are 
important  here.  But  this  is  a serious  film,  a startling  drama 
presented  with  compassion  rather  than  bravado.  GI  pals  in 
h ranee  of  1944,  Frank  and  Tony  are  an  odd  team:  tough  but 
kindly  guy  from  the  New  York  streets  and  spoiled  rich  kid. 
Natalie  is  an  American  girl  living  on  the  Riviera  with  her 
widowed  mother  (beautifully  played  by  Leora  Dana).  Meeting 
Natalie  first,  Frank  wins  her  friendship;  but  one  look  at  Tony 
arouses  her  love  (left).  A test  of  sincerity  for  both  men  comes 
when,  expressing  pride  in  her  father,  she  reveals  that  he  was  a 
Negro.  Characters  are  further  tried  in  stirring  combat.  Ann, T 


King  Creole  paramount,  vistavision 

V'V'V'  This’ll  hold  ’em!  As  a temporary-farewell  gesture,  Elvis 
Presley  not  only  proves  lie’s  still  top  man  in  the  r ’n’  r field — he 
shows  rapidly  acquired  extra  poise  as  an  actor.  Full  of  rhythm 
and  action.  Elvis’  best  picture  so  far  casts  him  as  a boy  with  a 
grudge.  Because  his  ineffectual  father  (Dean  Jagger)  can’t  hold 
a job,  Elvis  has  to  work  part-time  in  a lowdown  New  Orleans 
night  club.  A teenage  gang  tempts  him  toward  petty  crime;  but, 
after  he’s  flunked  his  senior  high-school  year,  a singing  career 
comes  his  way  by  chance.  Even  this  involves  him  with  the 
underworld,  in  the  persons  of  racketeer  Walter  Matthau  and 
Carolyn  Jones,  Matthau's  mistreated  girl.  On  the  sunny  side 
is  Elvis’  romance  with  Dolores  Hart,  his  “Loving  You”  leading 
lady.  A fuzzy  moral  outlook  and  an  excess  of  plot  twists  hamper 
the  film,  but  the  music’s  the  thing.  With  the  opening  number 
(left),  Elvis  hints  at  a big  future  beyond  rock  ’n’  roll.  adult 


No  Time  for  Sergeants  warners 

V'V'V'V’  A no-good  type  in  his  first  film  appearance  (“A  Face  in 
the  Crowd”),  Andy  Griffith  now  blossoms  out  in  the  genial  role 
that  brought  him  success.  As  a husky  backwoodsman,  he  cheer- 
fully goes  into  uniform  in  the  peacetime  Air  Force — and  shatters 
the  morale  of  his  superiors.  Military  manners  are  a mystery  to 
him;  utterly  good-natured  and  good-hearted,  he  thinks  punish- 
ment duties  are  a special  privilege.  Cooperating  in  the  steady 
barrage  of  laughs  are  Nick  Adams,  as  an  earnest  weakling  be- 
friended by  Andy;  Myron  McCormick,  as  a baffled  sergeant; 
Murray  Hamilton,  as  a nasty  noncom.  It’s  a bubbling  blend  of 
fun  and  sense.  family 


Vertigo  paramount;  vistavision.  technicolor 

WW  Under  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  coolly  expert  hand,  an  eerie 
atmosphere  surrounds  the  strange  love  (loves?)  of  James  Stew- 
art and  Kim  Novak.  As  a police  detective,  Jimmy  resigns  from 
the  force  because  lie’s  obsessed  by  a fear  of  high  places.  He 
forgets  his  own  problem  when  he  agrees  to  shadow  Kim.  Tom 
Helmore,  as  her  husband,  believes  she  is  possessed  and  driven 
toward  suicide  by  the  spirit  of  an  ill-fated  ancestress.  Though 
Jimmy  and  the  haunted  girl  fall  in  love,  he  can’t  prevent  a second 
tragedy  from  nearly  wrecking  his  life.  In  his  resulting  break- 
down. his  sensible  long-time  girlfriend  (Barbara  Bel  Geddes) 
loyally  stands  by.  But  he  finds  a double  for  his  late  love  (this 
time  a dark-haired,  more  flamboyant,  less  genteel-spoken  Kim 
Novak).  Chilling  and  madly  mystifying!  family 

( continued ) 
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Now!  4 Sal  Mineo  Hits  ^50$ 


with  the  plaid  tab  from  "SCOTCH”  Cellophane  Tape ! 


mmi 


© 3M  Co.,  1958 

SAL  MINEO  ALBUM  • Box  3200,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Enclosed  find  50*  (and  the  plaid  tab  from  a roll  of  "SCOTCH”  Cellophane 
Tape).  Please  rush  my  special  Sal  Mineo  EP  recording  by  return  mail  1 
Offer  expires  Oct.  31,  1958. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


PLACE  TAB 

CITY STATE here 

"SCOTCH”  is  a registered  trademark  of  3M  Co.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


...WHERE  RESEARCH  IS  THE  KEY  TO  TOMORROW 


]VJlNNESOTA 


JOINING  AND 


M*  NUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  or  look  for  special  displays  at  your  favorite  storel 


Reg.  $1.29  value  EPIC 
Album  “Sal  Mineo  Sings" 
45  rpm  EP. 


I made  this  album  of  four  of  my  favorite 
songs  — “Start  Movin’”,  “Too  Young”, 
“Baby  Face”  and  “Little  Pigeon”  — just 
so  you  could  have  it  at  a very  low  price. 
But  remember,  you  can  get  it  only  in  this 
special  offer  — and  the  time  is  limited. 
Better  hurry  and  get  yours  now ! 

Yours, 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 


It’s  downright  foolish  to  suffer  in 
silence  every  month.  Let  Midol’s 
3- way  action  bring  you  complete 
relief  from  functional  menstrual 
distress.  Just  take  a Midol  tablet 
with  a glass  of  water . . . that’s 
all.  Midol  relieves  cramps,  eases 
headache  and  chases  the“blues.” 


"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

a 24-page  book  explaining  menstruation  is 
yours,  FREE.  Write  Dept.  B-88,  Box  280, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper). 


All  Drugstores 
have  Midol 


MOVIES  continued 

Naked  Earth  20th,  cinemascope 

VVVV  Earthy  it  is,  this  vigorous  roman- 
tic adventure,  with  a wry  wit  and  an  air 
of  realism  unusual  in  tales  of  darkest 
Africa.  Doing  a robust  job  as  a footloose 
Irishman,  Richard  Todd  journeys  there 
around  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  join 
a pal  in  a tobacco-farming  scheme.  But 
the  friend  has  died,  and  Todd  teams  up 
instead  with  the  supposed  widow,  a 
money-minded  wench  from  the  Mar- 
seilles waterfront.  Seen  only  in  brief 
roles  earlier,  Juliette  Greco  comes  across 
splendidly  as  this  voluptuous  yet  prac- 
tical and  likable  dame.  The  couple’s 
sparring  rouses  chuckles,  and  when  the 
local  padre  (Finlay  Currie)  decides  it’s 
about  time  they  got  married,  Juliette’s 
best  clothes  make  a hilariously  unsuit- 
able bridal  outfit.  For  excitement  along 
with  the  amusement,  there  are  wicked 
white  traders  to  mislead  the  natives; 
deadly  crocodiles  to  be  hunted  for  valued 
hides.  adult 

A Time  to  Love  and  a Time  to  Die 

U-l;  CINEMASCOPE,  EASTMAN  COLOR 

VVV  A handsome  young  man  showing 
firm  screen  presence,  John  Gavin  makes 
his  debut  opposite  another  newcomer, 
pert-featured  yet  wistful  Lilo  Pulver. 
Theirs  is  a gentle  love  story,  luminous 
against  the  dark  background  of  a nation 
facing  defeat.  As  a German  soldier  home 
on  leave  in  1944,  John  encounters  Lilo 
while  searching  for  his  missing  parents. 
She,  too,  is  alone,  for  her  father  is  being 
held  by  the  Gestapo,  which  takes  brutal 
means  to  shore  up  crumbling  morale. 
This  threat,  along  with  initial  misunder- 
standing, shadows  the  flowering  romance. 
Jock  Mahoney,  Don  DeFore  and  Keenan 
Wynn  convincingly  portray  John's  com- 
rades-in-arms,  and  the  story’s  author, 
Erich  Maria  Remarque  (of  “All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front”  fame),  turns 
actor  for  a sympathetic  role.  adult 


Gunman’s  Walk  Columbia; 

CINEMASCOPE,  TECHNICOLOR 

VVV  Strong  character  development  and 
good  suspense  mark  this  hard-hitting 
western,  though  the  roles  taken  by  Van 
Heflin.  Tab  Hunter  and  James  Darren 
aren’t  brand-new  to  the  screen.  As  a 
prosperous  rancher.  Van  can’t  forget  his 
dangerous  pioneering  days.  So  he  under- 
rates younger  son  Jim,  who  knows  gun- 
play is  passe.  And  he  coddles  the  older 
Tab,  who  rewards  him  with  rebellion  and 
bitter  jealousy.  Set  on  beating  Van’s 
old-time  prowess  with  a gun,  Tab’s 
spoiling  for  a fight — any  fight.  An  In- 
dian-hater,  he  treats  half-Sioux  Kathryn 
Grant  with  contempt  and  is  responsible 
for  her  brother’s  death.  This  killing 
sparks  the  plot  and  makes  the  romance 
of  Jim  and  Kathy  a Romeo-Juliet  af- 
fair, caught  between  warring  family 
loyalties.  Though  Van  winds  up  domi- 
nating the  movie,  Tab  turns  heavy  with 
great  gusto,  pulling  no  punches.  family 

The  Vikings  U.A.;  TECHNIRAMA, 

TECHNICOLOR 

VVV  Kirk  Douglas,  Tony  Curtis  and 
Ernest  Borgnine  have  themselves  a high 
old  time  in  this  roaring  yarn  of  raiders 
who  prowled  the  seas  ten  centuries  ago. 
Even  Janet  Leigh  is  required  to  man 
(???)  an  oar  in  a chase  sequence.  As 
lusty  king  of  the  Vikings,  Ernest  plots 
a foray  against  one  of  the  realms  of  a 
divided  England.  Only  James  Donald, 
spying  for  the  Norsemen  at  the  English 
court,  knows  that  slave  Tony  is  the  right- 
ful ruler  of  this  realm,  now  in  the  grip 
of  a wicked  king.  As  for  Janet,  she’s 
scheduled  to  become  queen.  But  she’s 
captured  as  a hostage  by  the  Vikings, 
ui  der  the  leadership  of  Kirk,  arrogant 
oldest  son  of  Borgnine.  While  higli- 
prowed  ships,  deep  fjords,  a noble  castle 
please  the  eye,  action  moves  fast  and 
blood  flows  freely.  Those  old  boys  did 
play  rough!  family 

continued 


Don’t  trust  that  winning  grin!  This  In  an  earlier  West,  Pat  Wayne  warns 

time  Tab’s  the  guy  you’ll  love  to  hate  Yvonne  Craig  that  there’ll  be  shootin 


shave,  lady? ...  don’t  do  it! 


Don’t  risk  “razor  shadow”  on  legs  and  underarms.  It’s  so  easy  to  avoid 
"razor  shadow”,  that  faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  arms, 
when  you  cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way  with  neet.  New  baby-pink  neet  goes 
down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach  . . . leaves  your  skin  feeling  oh,  so  soft. 

And  there’s  never  a hint  of  "razor  shadow”  because  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow 

in  again  it  feels  softer,  silkier,  no  stubble  at  all!  Next  time  try  baby- 

pink,  sweet-smelling  neet:  either  lotion  or  cream— you’ll  never  want  to  shave  again! 


cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way 
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T1  BOBBY  PINS 


Haddon 

Sundblom, 

famous 

artist, 

paints  a 

Gcuffia 

glamour 

girl. 


You  will  be  a model  of  love- 
liness with  your  glamorous 
Gayla-kept  hair.  Like  millions 
of  others,  you  will  find  last- 
ing hair  beauty  with  Gayla 
hold-bob,  the  all  purpose 
bobby  pin  . . . the  best  for  set- 
ting and  securing  any  hair-do. 
Only  Gayla  hold-bob  with 
exclusive  Flexi-Grip  has  the 
correct  combination  of  spring- 
iness and  holding  power.  To 
complete  your  perfect  hair- 
do, use  famous  Lady  Mervin 
Hair  Rollers,  Do-All  Clips 
and  Wave  Clips. 


HOLD-BOB 

BOBBY  PINS 

wuh  Flexi-Grip 

the  world's  largest 
selling  bobby  pins 


6a<f&L 


HOLD-BOB 


Will  your  hair 
set  you  in 
the  picture? 


XocUf 

ANeivui 


WAVE  CUPS 


GAYLORD  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 

1918  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago  16,  Illinois 


MOVIES  continued 


The  Young  Lund  buena  vista, 

TECHNICOLOR 

VVV  You  took  to  Pat  Wayne  in  a big 
way  when  he  was  a fresh-faced  kid  in 
“Mister  Roberts.”  But  John’s  hoy  is 
every  inch  the  man  now.  In  a forceful 
frontier  drama,  he’s  sheriff  of  a Cali- 
fornia town  where  the  law  is  still  some- 
thing new.  Formal  justice  arrives  with 
federal  judge  Dan  O’Herlihv.  to  preside 
over  the  trial  of  Dennis  Hopper.  A 
slovenly  hoodlum.  Dennis  doesn’t  con- 
sider killing  a Mexican  any  crime,  and 
he’s  hacked  in  this  opinion  by  the  roughs 
of  the  community.  If  he’s  convicted, 
they’ll  storm  the  jail;  if  lie’s  freed, 
angry  vaqueros  from  nearby  ranches 
plan  a lynching  party.  Already  on  a spot, 
Pat  also  has  to  look  out  for  his  sweet- 
heart (Yvonne  Craig),  daughter  of  a 
leading  land-owner.  family 

Indiscreet  warners.  technicolor 

V'V'V  Teamed  successfully  twelve  years 
ago  in  “Notorious,”  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
Cary  Grant  are  together  again  in  a gabby 
but  funny  romantic  caper.  A top  actress 
in  the  London  theater.  Ingrid’s  not  so 
lucky  with  her  private  life.  On  the  man 
hunt,  she  falls  into  a mad  affair  with 
finance  expert  Cary,  though  he  tells  her 
sadly  he’s  married  and  can’t  get  a di- 
vorce. Everything’s  lovely  until  she  dis- 
covers his  real  marital  status,  and  then 
ironic  complications  break  loose.  Cary’s 
as  adept  a comedian  as  ever;  Cecil 
Parker’s  a delight  as  Ingrid’s  respectable 
brother-in-law;  and  the  Bergman  charm 
is  on  display.  Some  of  her  costumes  are 
eye-filling,  but  the  Swedish  goddess  is 
again  filling  them  out  too  amply.  adult 

High  School  Confidential!  m-c-m, 

cinemascope 

VW  Judged  as  melodrama,  this  close- 
up  of  a school  ravaged  by  drug  addiction 
is  shockingly  effective.  Russ  Tamblyn, 
well-heeled  new  kid  in  town,  sneers  at 
discipline  and  moves  fast  to  tie  in  with 
the  traffickers  in  marijuana  and,  eventu- 
ally, even  more  deadly  narcotics.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  this  horrifying  business 
deal,  teacher  Jan  Sterling  tries  to 
straighten  out  her  problem  student.  With 
his  assured  portrayal.  Russ  neatly  sug- 
gests the  true  nature  of  his  role,  through 
his  reactions  to  Jan  and  to  Diane  Jergens, 
pitiable  young  victim  of  reefers.  But  the 
ring  of  reality  is  missing.  John  Drew 
Barrymore  is  too  elegantly  sinister  as  a 
pusher,  and  Mamie  Van  Doren  is  frankly 
comic  as  Russ’s  aunt.  However.  Jackie 
Coogan  plays  the  local  dope-trade  boss  in 
matter-of-fact  style.  Opening  and  clos- 
ing the  picture  with  a rock  number,  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  has  little  else  to  do.  adult 

Rooney  rank 

✓✓✓  H ere’s  a delectable  light  comedy 
I set  in  Dublin,  where  eligible  bachelors 


are  rare.  In  the  title  role,  debonair  John 
Gregson  has  been  fleeing  one  amorous 
landlady  after  another,  finally  becomes 
a boarder  in  a household  tyrannized  by 
formidable  widow  Marie  Kean.  Charm- 
ing spinster  Muriel  Pavlow  is  made  a 
drudge;  grandpop  Barry  Fitzgerald  is  a 
near-prisoner  in  his  upstairs  room.  At 
first,  the  widow  scorns  John  because  he’s 
a dustman.  (U.S.  translation:  He  works 
on  a truck  collecting  trash  and  garbage.) 
But  her  attitude  changes  when  she  finds 
he’s  a champ  at  the  fast,  rough  sport  of 
hurling,  therefore  an  Irish  hero.  It’s 
breezy  fun.  with  a satisfying  finale,  family 

Kathy-O  U-i;  CINEMASCOPE,  j 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

VW  A new  angle  on  life  in  Hollywood 
furnishes  agreeable  family  entertain- 
ment, with  Patty  (“The  Bad  Seed”) 
McCormack  as  a sweet-faced,  terrible- 
tempered  child  star.  Though  publicist 
Dan  Duryea  has  kids  of  his  own,  he  can’t 
stand  this  one.  It  takes  cajolery  and 
bribery  to  get  Patty  to  be  nice  to  Jan 
Sterling,  sharp  interviewer  who  happens 
to  be  Dan’s  ex-wife.  But  Patty’s  act  turns 
real  as  Jan  gives  her  the  affection  denied 
by  a selfish  guardian,  who  sees  the  child 
as  merely  a profitable  “property.”  Senti- 
ment and  laughs  mix  pleasantly,  helped 
along  by  Sam  Levene’s  performance  as  a 
puzzled  pal  of  Duryea’s.  family 

The  Light  in  the  Forest  buena  vista, 

technicolor 

VVV  Think  teenagers  have  it  tough 
these  days?  You  should  see  what  James 
MacArthur  and  Carol  Lynley  go  through 
back  in  1764.  Returned  to  his  white  par- 
ents, Jim’s  miserable  at  leaving  the  In- 
dian tribe  that  stole  him  years  before. 
He  has  been  a chief’s  son.  a young  brave; 
now  he’s  just  another  kid.  forced  to  do 
farm  chores,  wear  clumsy  clothes  and 
live  in  a village,  instead  of  his  beloved 
forest.  As  for  Carol,  she’s  a bond  slave 
working  for  roughneck  Wendell  Corey,  ; 
who  keeps  cornering  her — and  baiting 
Jim  about  his  Indian  ways.  Scout  Fess 
Parker  and  his  sweetheart  (Joanne  Dru) 
try  to  help  the  youngsters.  That  scalp- 
lock  hairdo  of  Jim’s  looks  pretty  weird, 
but  Carol’s  a doll-like  little  beauty,  and 
their  love  scenes  are  sweet.  family 

The  Purisienne  u.a.,  technicolor 

VVV  BB,  France’s  answer  to  MM.  has 
been  drawing  plenty  of  publicity,  and  in 
this  sassy  farce  Brigitte  Bardot  gener- 
ously shows  what  she’s  got  to  rate  it.  A 
go-get-him  kind  of  girl,  sexy-mannered 
but  virtuous,  Brigitte  traps  wolf  Henri 
Vidal  into  matrimony.  But  she’s  sure  he 
won’t  stay  trapped,  and  she  decides  to 
play  around,  too.  to  rouse  his  jealousy. 
Charles  Boyer,  bored  consort  of  a digni- 
fied European  queen,  seems  a likely 
partner  for  an  escapade.  French  dia- 
logue. English  titles — but  bouncing 
Bardot  talks  an  international  language 
with  every  motion.  adult 
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Sears  Ksmmmi  adds 
Sta-Puf  automatically 


World's  Largest  Seller  of 
Home  Laundry  Appliances 
. . . nationwide  service. 


Now — enjoy  twice  the  convenience,  twice  the  ease,  in 
restoring  softness  to  wash-hardened  clothes,  with  this 
marvelous  washday  twosome.  The  Lady  Kenmore  fea- 
tures an  exclusive,  self-cleaning  lint  filter . . . all-porcelain 
finish  inside  and  out  . . . and,  a dispenser  that  adds 
Sta-Puf  automatically  to  the  final  rinse  cycle.  Just  pour 
Sta-Puf  Rinse  into  the  dispenser,  set  the  new  “program- 
ized”  dials,  and  Lady  Kenmore  does  the  rest  automati- 
cally ...  no  lint  filter  to  clean,  no  washing  speeds  or 
water  temperatures  to  worry  about,  no  wondering  which 
rinse  temperature  is  right. 

Sta-Puf  puts  new  life  and  springiness  in  every  wash- 
matted  fiber;  gives  soft,  fluffy  luxuriousness  to  all  wash- 
ables.  Towels  fluff  up  almost  twice  as  thick!  Ordinary 
woolen  sweaters  feel  like  cashmere!  Baby’s  diapers, 
blankets,  and  clothes  become  petal-soft!  Corduroys, 
blue  jeans,  and  flatwork  dry  almost  wrinkle-free,  require 
little  or  no  ironing!  Be  sure  to  use  Sta-Puf  in  your  next 
wash  ...  at  grocers’  everywhere. 

P.S.  Lady  Kenmore  Washer-Dryer  Combination — 
washes  and  dries  a 10-pound  load  in  one  continuous 
operation.  Also  adds  Sta-Puf  automatically  in  final  rinse. 

- A.  E.  STALEY  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Illinois 
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BRIEF 

REVIEWS 

For  fuller  reviews,  see  Photoplay  for  the 
months  indicated.  For  full  reviews  this  month 
see  contents  page. 

ANOTHER  TIME,  ANOTHER  PLACE 
— Paramount,  VistaVision:  Effective  “woman's 
picture.”  In  England  of  1945,  memories  of  a 
dead  man  link  his  sweetheart  (Lana  Turner) 
and  widow  (Glynis  Johns).  (A)  July 

WW  FRAUI.EIN — 20th,  CinemaScope: 
Honestly  told  love  story  of  wartime  Berlin. 
Dana  Wynter,  gently  reared  German  girl,  aids 
Mel  Ferrer,  escaped  American  officer.  Then 
malice  threatens  her  reputation.  (A)  June 

WW  FROM  HELL  TO  TEXAS— 20th; 
CinemaScope,  De  Luxe  Color:  Fast,  thoughtful 


western  teams  newcomers  Don  Murray  and 
Diane  Varsi.  Cowhand  who  hates  killing,  Don 
becomes  quarry  in  a revenge-ridden  chase,  is 
befriended  by  Diane.  (F)  June 

GOD’S  LITTLE  ACRE— U. A.:  Inter- 
esting  study  of  a Deep  South  family,  mixing 
pathos  and  rowdy  humor,  stars  Robert  Ryan 
as  the  father,  neglecting  his  farm  to  seek 
buried  gold.  Aldo  Ray  is  his  unemployed  son- 
in-law;  Fay  Spain,  a daughter.  (A)  June 

VW  HOT  SPELL — Paramount,  VistaVision: 
Shirley  Booth  heads  a topnotch  cast,  playing  a 
wife  who  strives  to  hold  straying  Anthony 
Quinn.  Earl  Holliman,  Shirley  MacLaine  are 
restless  offspring.  (A)  June 

k'pV  LET'S  ROCK!— Columbia:  Light  but 
believable  plot,  lively  music.  Fading  disc  star 
Julius  La  Rosa  won’t  switch  from  ballads  to 
rock  'n'  roll.  Top  r ’n’  r names.  (F)  July 

kPpV  PROUD  REBEL,  THE— Buena  Vista, 
Technicolor:  Alan  and  David  Ladd  make  an 
appealing  onscreen  father-son  team,  fighting 
hatred  in  post-Civil  War  Illinois.  (F)  July 


WW  SHEEPMAN,  THE— M-G-M;  Cinema- 
Scope, Metrocolor:  Breezy,  highly  entertaining 
western  finds  Glenn  Ford  intent  on  raising 
sheep  in  cattle  country.  Shirley  MacLaine  is 
a delight.  (F)  July 

VVW  TEN  NORTH  FREDERICK— 20th, 
CinemaScope:  Touching  moments  mark  the 
saga  of  a rich  New  England  family.  Father 
Gary  Cooper,  wed  to  shrewish  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald, seeks  love  with  Suzy  Parker.  Daughter 
Diane  Varsi  finds  trouble.  (A)  June 

V'V'V'V  THIS  HAPPY  FEELING— U-I;  Cine- 
maScope, Eastman  Color:  In  a smart,  sassy 
farce,  Debbie  Reynolds  wavers  between  so- 
phisticated Curt  Jurgens,  her  boss,  and  John 
Saxon,  the  boy  next  door.  (A)  July 

kPpV  VIOLENT  ROAD— Warners:  Taut 
thriller.  Truck-driver  Brian  Keith  heads  a 
convoy  hauling  deadly  explosives.  (F)  June 

VVW  WINDJAMMER — De  Rochemont; 
Cinemiracle.  Eastman  Color:  Spectacular  shots, 
grand  fun!  Teenagers  sail  from  Norway  to 
West  Indies,  New  York.  (F)  July 
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CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 


GUNMAN’S  WALK—  Columbia.  Directed  by 
Phil  Karlson:  Lee  Hackett,  Van  Heflin;  Ed 
Hackett,  Tab  Hunter;  Clee  Chouard,  Kathryn 
Grant;  Davy  Hackett,  James  Darren;  Will 
Motcly,  Mickey  Shaughnessy;  Harry  Brill,  Rob- 
ert F.  Simon;  Purcell  Avery,  Edward  Platt; 
Jensen  Sieverts,  Ray  Teal;  Bob  Selkirk,  Paul 
Birch;  Curly,  Michael  Granger;  Judge,  Will 
Wright;  Black  Horse,  Chief  Blue  Eagle;  Paul 
Chouard,  Bert  Convy;  Cook,  Paul  E.  Burns; 
Bartender , Paul  Bryar;  Rev.  Arthur  Stotheby, 
Everett  Glass;  Mrs.  Stotheby,  Dorothy  Adams. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFIDENTIAL /— M-G-M. 
Directed  by  Jack  Arnold:  Tony  Baker,  Mike 
Wilson,  Russ  Tamblyn;  Arlene  Williams,  Jan 
Sterling;  J.  I.  Coleridge,  John  Drew  Barrymore; 
Gwen  Dulaine,  Mamie  Van  Doren;  Joan  Staples, 
Diane  Jergens;  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  Himself;  Bix, 
Ray  Anthony;  Mr.  A.,  Jackie  Coogan;  Quinn, 
Charles  Chaplin,  Jr.;  Jukey  Judlow,  Burt  Doug- 
las; Doris,  Jody  Fair;  Poetess,  Phillipa  Fallon; 
Kitty,  Robin  Raymond;  Jack  Staples,  James 
Todd;  William  Remington  Kane,  Lyle  Talbot; 
Wheeler-Dealer,  William  Wellman,  Jr.;  Hench- 
man, Texas  Joe  Foster;  Gloria,  Diana  Darrin; 
Pctey,  Carl  Thayler;  Morino,  Irwin  Berke. 


INDISCREET — Warners.  Directed  by  Stanley 
Donen:  Philip  Adams,  Cary  Grant;  Ann  Kal- 
man, Ingrid  Bergman;  Alfred  Munson,  Cecil 
Parker;  Margaret  Munson,  Phyllis  Calvert;  Carl 
Banks,  David  Kossoff;  Doris  Banks,  Megs  Jen- 
kins; Finlcigh,  Oliver  Johnston;  Finleigh’s  Clark, 
Middleton  Woods. 


KA'I  HY  O’ — U-I.  Directed  by  Jack  Sher:  Harry 
Johnson,  Dan  Duryea;  Celeste  Saunders,  Jan 
Sterling;  Kathy  O'Rourke,  Patty  McCormack; 
Helen  Johnson,  Mary  Fickett;  Ben  Melnick,  Sam 
Levene;  Harriet  Burton,  Mary  Jane  Croft;  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  Rickey  Kelman;  Tommy  Johnson, 
Terry  Kelman;  Lt.  Chaves,  Ainslie  Pryor;  Matt 
Williams,  Barney  Phillips;  Sid,  Mel  Leonard; 
Billy  Blair,  Casey  Walters;  Donald  C.  Faber, 
Walter  Woolf  King;  Bixby,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell; Mike,  John  Sargent;  Marge,  Mary  Carver. 


KING  CREOLE — Paramount.  Directed  by  Mi- 
chael Curtiz;  Danny  Fisher,  Elvis  Presley;  Ron- 
nie, Carolyn  Jones;  Nellie,  Dolores  Hart;  Mr. 
Fisher,  Dean  Jagger;  “Forty”  Nina,  Liliane 


Montevecchi;  Maxie  Fields,  Walter  Matthau; 
Mimi,  Jan  Shepard;  Charlie  LeGrand,  Paul 
Stewart;  Shark,  Vic  Morrow. 


KINGS  GO  FORTH— U. A.  Directed  by  Delmer 
Daves:  Sam  Log  gins,  Frank  Sinatra;  Britt  Har- 
ris, Tony  Curtis;  Monique  Blair,  Natalie  Wood; 
Mrs.  Blair,  Leora  Dana;  Colonel,  Karl  Swenson; 
Mme.  Brieitx,  Anne  Codee;  Jean  Francoise, 
Jackie  Berthe. 


LAST  OF  THE  FAST  GUNS — U-I.  Directed 
by  George  Sherman:  Brad  Ellison,  Jock  Maho- 
ney; Miles  Lang,  Gilbert  Roland;  Maria  O'Reilly, 
Linda  Cristal;  Padre  Jose,  Eduard  Franz;  Mi- 
chael O'Reilly,  Lome  Greene;  John  Forbes,  Carl 
Benton  Reid;  Samuel  Grypton,  Edward  C.  Platt; 
Cordoba,  Eduardo  Noriega;  Manuel,  Jorge  Tre- 
vino; Alcalde,  Rafael  Alcayde;  Johnny  Ringo, 
Lee  Morgan;  James  Younger,  Milton  Bernstein; 
Ben  T hompson,  Stillman  Segar;  Garcia,  Jose 
Chavez  Trowe;  Pablo,  Francisco  Reyguera; 
Sheriff,  Richard  Cutting;  Bartender,  Ralph  Neff. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST,  THE — Buena  Vista. 
Directed  by  Herschel  Daugherty:  True  Son 
(Johnny  Butler),  James  MacArthur;  Shenandoe , 
Carol  Lynley;  Del  Hardy,  Fess  Parker;  Wilse 
Owens,  Wendell  Corey;  Milly  Elder,  Joanne 
Dru;  Myra  Butler,  Jessica  Tandy;  John  Elder, 
John  Mclntire;  Chief  Cuyloga,  Joseph  Calleia; 
Half  Arrow,  Rafael  Campos;  Harry  Butler, 
Frank  Ferguson;  Niskitoon,  Norman  Fredric; 
Kate  Owens,  Marian  Seldes;  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet,  Stephen  Bekassy;  George  Owens,  Sam 
Buffington. 


NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS— Warners.  Di- 
rected by  Mervyn  LeRoy : Will,  Andy  Griffith; 
Sgt.  King,  Myron  McCormick;  Ben,  Nick 
Adams;  Irvin,  Murray  Hamilton;  Gen.  Bush, 
Howard  Smith;  Lt.  Bridges,  Will  Hutchins;  Gen. 
Pollard,  Sydney  Smith;  Psychiatrist,  James  Mil- 
hollan;  Corporal,  Don  Knotts;  .WAF  Captain, 
Jean  Willes;  Captain,  Bartlett  Robinson;  Cover, 
Henry  McCann;  Draft  Board  Man,  Dub  Taylor; 
Pa,  William  Fawcett;  Colonel,  Raymond  Bailey. 


PARISIENNE,  THE — U.A.  Directed  by  Michel 
Boisrond:  Brigitte,  Brigitte  Bardot;  Prince 
Charles,  Charles  Boyer;  Michel,  Henri  Vidal; 
Prime  Minister,  Andre  Luguet;  Queen  Greta, 
Nadia  Gray;  Herblay,  Noel  Roquevert;  Monique, 
Madeline  Lebeau;  Caroline,  Claire  Maurier;  Am- 
bassador, Robert  Pizani;  Colonel,  Guy  Trejean; 
General,  Marcel  Peres. 


ROONEY — Rank.  Directed  by  George  Pollock: 
James  Ignatius  Rooney,  John  Gregson;  Maire 
Hogan,  Muriel  Pavlow;  Grandfather,  Barry 
Fitzgerald;  Doreen  O’ Flynn,  June  Thorburn; 
Tim  Hennessy , Noel  Purcell;  Mrs.  O’ Flynn, 
Marie  Kean;  Mr.  Doolan,  Liam  Redmond;  Joe 
O’Connor,  Jack  MacGowran ; Mickey  Hart,  Eddie 
Byrne;  Paddy  Ryan.  Philip  O’Flynn;  Police  In- 
spector, Harold  Goldblatt;  Mrs.  Wall,  Pauline 
Delaney;  Tom  Reilly,  Godfrey  Quigley;  Mrs. 
Manning  French,  Irene  Browne;  Sheila  O’Flynn, 
Joan  Phillips;  Kathleen  O’ Flynn,  Maureen  Toal. 


TIME  TO  LOVE  AND  A TIME  TO  DIE,  A— 
U-I.  Directed  by  Douglas  Sirk:  Ernest  Graebcr, 
John  Gavin;  Elizabeth  Kruse,  Lilo  Pulver;  Im- 
merman,  Jock  Mahoney;  Boettcher,  Don  DeFore; 
Reuter,  Keenan  Wynn;  Professor  Pohlmann, 
Erich  Maria  Remarque;  Captain  Rahe,  Dieter 
Borsche;  Woman  Guerrilla,  Barbara  Rutting; 
Oscar  Binding,  Thayer  David;  Josef,  Charles 
Regnier;  Frau  Lieser,  Dorothea  Wieck;  Heini, 
Kurt  Meisel;  Frau  Witte,  Agnes  Windeck; 
Sauer,  Clancy  Cooper;  Political  Officer,  John  Van 
Dreelan;  Gestapo  Lieutenant,  Klaus  Kinski; 
Frau  Longer,  Alice  Treff;  Mad  Air  Raid 
Warden,  Alexander  Engel;  Hirschland,  Dana 
J.  Hutton;  Steinbrenner,  Bengt  Lindstrom;  Sgt. 
Muecke,  Wolf  Harnisch;  Frau  Kleinert,  Lisa 
Helwig. 


V ERTIGO — Paramount.  Directed  by  Alfred 
Hitchcock:  Scottie,  James  Stewart;  Madeleine, 
Judy,  Kim  Novak;  Midge,  Barbara  Bel  Geddes; 
Gavin  Elster , Tom  Helmore;  Official,  Henry 
Jones;  Doctor,  Raymond  Bailey;  Manageress. 
Ellen  Corby;  Pop  Lcibel,  Konstantin  Shayne; 
Older  Mistaken  Identity,  Lee  Patrick. 


VIKINGS,  THE — LLA.  Directed  by  Richard 
Fleischer:  Einar,  Kirk  Douglas;  Eric,  Tony 
Curtis;  Ragnar,  Ernest  Borgnine;  Morgana, 
Janet  Leigh;  Egbert,  James  Donald;  Father  God- 
win,  Alexander  Knox;  Aella,  Frank  Thring; 
Kitala,  Eileen  Way;  Enid,  Maxine  Audley; 
Sandpiper,  Edric  Connor;  Bridget,  Dandy 
Nichols;  Bjorm,  Per  Buckhoj ; Pigtails,  Almut 
Berg. 


YOUNG  LAND,  THE — Buena  Vista.  Directed 
by  Ted  Tetzlaff:  Jim  Ellison,  Pat  Wayne;  Elena 
de  la  Madrid,  Yvonne  Craig;  Hatfield  Carnes, 
Dennis  Hopper;  Judge  I sham,  Dan  O’Herlihy; 
Don  Roberto,  Roberto  de  la  Madrid^  Ben  Stroud, 
Cliff  Ketchum;  Lee  Hearn,  Ken  Curtis;  Santi- 
ago, Pedro  Gonzalez  Gonzalez;  Sully,  Edward 
Sweeney;  Miguel,  Miguel  Camacho;  Jury  Fore- 
man, Cliff  Lyons;  Mario,  Mario  Arteaga;  Tolli- 
ver, Charles  Heard;  Quiroga,  Carlos  Romero; 
Court  Clerk,  Tom  Tiner;  Carlos,  John  Quijada. 


it’s  crystal- clear! 


clearly  unlike  any  shampoo 

you’ve  ever  seen  before! 

White  Rain  is  new,  pure,  that’s  why  it  rinses  twice  as  clean  as 
any  other  leading  shampoo.  No  hard-to-rinse  oils.  No  artificial 
color.  Nothing  but  rich,  crystal-clear,  liquid  White  Rain  . . . 
to  leave  your  hair  gloriously  clean  . . . freshly  laced  with  sunshine. 


For  Extra 
Conditioning 


Famous  White 
Rain  lotion 
shampoo, 
creamy-rich, 
extra-gentle. 


P 


THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  CRYSTAL-CLEAR  LIQUID  SHAMPOO 


as 
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DISCOVERED  BY  PROCTER  & GAMBLE 


First  and  only  permanent  with 
pin  curl  ease,  rod  curl  strength 


©;a 


§S§ 


PIN  CURLS  FOR  THE  CRO 
“Top  hair”  needs  this  soft 
wave... and  Lotion  plus  n< 
Liquifix  give  longer  lasting 
quality  to  these  pin  curls. 


ROD  CURLERS  FOR  SIDES, 
back,  top  front  give  added 
curl-strength  to  harder-working 
areas... now  doubly  reinforced, 
by  Lotion  and  new  Liquifix. 


Wonderful  new  soft  waves  that  last  and  last! 
A wonderful  new  method,  wonderful  new  Liquifix 

It’s  here!  The  first,  the  only  all-over  permanent  with 
the  ease  and  the  lasting  quality  you’ve  asked  for. ..yet 
it’s  so  unbelievably  soft  and  natural.  That’s  because 
new  PIN-IT  gives  the  right  kind  of  waves  for  the  differ- 
ent areas  of  your  hair. . .then  locks  in  your  permanent 
with  special  lotion  and  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  Best  of 
all,  this  new  Twice-a-Year  PIN-IT  keeps  your  hair  just 
the  way  you  like  it,  from  the  first  day  to  months  later. 


new  twice-a-year 
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He? s the  Teens'  New  Thrill,  a bundle  of  Dynamite . 


HE  LOVES  good  food  in  gen- 
eral, and  his  mother’s  Italian  home 
cooking  in  particular.  Tinkering 
around  automobiles.  Children  (he’s 
crazy  about  his  two-year-old  cou- 
sin, plays  with  him  by  the  hour, 
says  he  wants  “scads  of  my  own — 
well,  three  or  four,  anyway” ) . Sports 
— swimming  and  water  skiing  pre- 
ferred. Animals,  especially  his 
boxer,  Bimbo,  his  pet  since  boy- 
hood. Music — it  stirs  him  emotion- 
ally— both  symphony  and  jazz.  Play- 
ing drums  and  making  records  are 
thrills.  He  loves  his  young  fans  and 
their  letters,  says,  “I’ve  never  had 
bad  advice  from  a teenager  yet.” 
He  dotes  on  jokes,  tells  them  over 
and  over,  no  matter  how  corny,  and 
goes  for  practical  jokes,  too.  (Once 
he  left  some  pals  alone  in  a room 
full  of  coffins  at  his  father’s  casket- 
making firm,  then  spoke  to  them 
over  a loud-speaker  as  a Voice  from 
Beyond.  They  made  a hasty  exit.) 
Most  of  all,  he  loves  people — and, 
naturally,  is  fascinated  by  girls! 


HE  DISLIKES  being  typed  as  a 
juvenile  delinquent.  Spinach.  Thick 
ties.  Bermuda  shorts.  Being  all 
dressed  up  at  home.  He  wears  neat, 
conservative  suits,  usually  dark,  for 
business  appointments,  but  puts  on 
dungarees  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  the 
house.  He  never  slops  around  in  a 
bathrobe — hates  to  see  it.  His  fam- 
ily hopefully  keeps  gifting  him  with 
woolen  pajamas,  which  he  refuses  to 
wear.  He’d  rather  freeze — and  does, 
because  he  sleeps  in  his  undershorts 
with  windows  wide  open,  then  kicks 
the  covers  off.  He  won’t  touch  a 
drink,  smokes  only  about  a half  pack 
of  cigarettes  a day.  He’s  generous 
with  money,  but  can’t  stand  seeing 
it  thrown  around  foolishly,  wouldn’t 
dream  of  buying  a new  car  or  a new 
boat  every  year.  He  takes  a dim 
view  of  girls  who  telephone  Jiim, 
unless  there’s  a very  definite  and 
good  reason — he  feels  the  boy 
should  be  the  aggressor  when  it 
comes  to  courting.  His  pet  peeve 
about  people  is  putting  on  airs. 


HE  FEELS  very  protective  to- 
ward his  young  sister,  Sarina,  who 
comes  to  him  for  advice  about  boys, 
dates,  even  clothes.  He’s  highly 
sympathetic,  is  genuinely  upset  by 
the  troubles  of  others.  He  has  a 
warm,  affectionate,  emotional  na- 
ture, but  rarely  shows  his  emotions, 
except  to  become  very  thoughtful 
and  quiet  when  something  bothers 
him.  When  he’s  angry,  he  never 
blows  his  top,  but  takes  it  out  by 
banging  away  on  his  drums.  But 
usually  he’s  happy,  enthusiastic, 
easy  going.  He  has  deep  religious 
faith,  is  a devout  Catholic,  prays 
every  night  and  goes  to  Mass  every 
Sunday — at  a different  church,  be- 
cause the  Mineos  found  that  when 
Sal  attended  one  church,  it  attracted 
unseemly  attention.  He’s  proud  of 
his  older  brothers,  Victor  and  Mi- 
chael, is  unusually  mature  for  his 
nineteen  years  because  they  never 
treat  him  as  a “kid  brother.”  He’s 
grateful  to  his  parents,  who  have 
given  him  so  much  understanding. 
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He's  Sal  Mineo — and  here's  the  lowdown  on  the  real  boy  behind  the  big  boom 


HE  THINKS  teen-agers  should 
be  treated  as  individuals.  “Each  boy 
and  girl  has  different  problems  and 
emotions.  Some  mature  earlier  than 
others.”  The  whole  business  of  “go- 
ing steady,”  he  believes,  is  taken 
too  seriously,  due  to  confusion 
between  “going  steady”  and  “going 
steadily.”  “Going  steadily  simply 
means  that  a boy  and  girl  go  to- 
gether for  a while,  but  are  free  to 
go  out  with  others,  or  break  off  any 
time  they  choose.  Going  steady 
means  they’re  pledged  to  each  other, 
or  think  they  are.”  He  can  see  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  going 
steady.  “I’ve  never  gone  steady,  so 
I’m  in  no  position  to  judge.  Maybe 
if  I had  the  time,  I would.  Going 
steady  gives  you  someone  to  confide 
in,  a sense  of  security.  On  the  other 
hand,  you’re  tied  to  one  date  at  an 
age  when  you  should  see  more  of 
the  outside  world.”  Of  petting,  he 
says,  “I  haven’t  the  right  to  judge, 
I think  it’s  a personal  thing.”  He 
always  treats  girls  with  respect. 


HE  DATES  girls  who  have  a lot 
of  personality,  a good  sense  of 
humor,  and  enjoy  sports — particu- 
larly water  sports.  He  prefers  a 
pretty  girl,  but  will  settle  for  a 
nice-looking,  well-groomed  girl  be- 
cause he  realizes  it’s  hard  to  find  a 
pretty  girl  with  all  the  other  qual- 
ities he  admires.  He  likes  whole- 
some, natural  girls  who  think  along 
the  same  lines  as  he  does,  and  who 
fall  in  easily  with  the  plans  for  the 
evening,  no  matter  what  they  are. 
He  feels  a girl  likes  it  better  if  the 
boy  makes  the  plans,  but  he  keeps  a 
girl’s  preferences  in  mind.  He  meets 
his  dates  through  friends,  in  and  out 
of  show  business.  If  they’re  not 
actresses,  he  loves  to  tell  them  about 
his  work — they’re  always  curious. 
He  doesn’t  date  the  same  girl  more 
than  three  or  four  times.  Not  that  he 
tires  of  her.  But  when  he  meets  an- 
other girl,  he  wants  to  feel  free  to 
take  her  out.  He  likes  to  go  out 
with  different  girls,  because  in  that 
way  he  gets  to  know  all  types  well. 


HE  WANTS  to  please  his  fans, 
because  he  feels  he  owes  his  success 
to  them — “They’ve  been  wonder- 
ful.” He’ll  continue  in  movies,  TV 
and  records — his  latest  disc,  for 
Epic,  called  “Sal  Sings,”  includes 
his  biggest  hits.  He’s  thrilled  about 
going  back  to  Hollywood  to  star 
for  Columbia  in  “The  Gene  Krupa 
Story” — Gene’s  his  idol,  and  this 
is  a long-cherished  dream.  He 
saw  another  big  dream  come  true, 
when  he  bought  a $200,000  mansion 
on  Long  Island  for  his  family,  to 
replace  their  old  home  in  the  Bronx. 
Now,  he  wants  them  to  furnish  the 
fifteen  rooms  in  style,  “but  I’ll  have 
trouble  getting  my  mother  to  really 
let  herself  go.”  His  financial  status 
is  such  that  he  can  afford  it,  and  he 
adds,  “What  I owe  them  I can  never 
repay.”  Some  day,  he  wants  a home 
of  his  own.  He’ll  wait  “at  least  a few 
more  years”  to  get  married.  He 
wants  a wife  who’s  loyal  and  faith- 
ful, and  “most  of  all,  someone  who 
I can  feel  really  understands  me.” 
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Inger  Stevens  was  sure  she'd  be  killed  before  the  morning. 
Outside,  her  world  was  suddenly  filled  with  terror.  Inside , 
her  heart  choked  with  the  pain  she  is  still  trying  to  escape 


Ola  stood  on  the  railing  of  the  ship’s  deck,  eyes  wide  with  wonder  at  the  sight 
of  the  freight  being  unloaded  from  the  hold,  at  the  fascinating  big  trunks  and  little 
trunks  and  huge  paper-wrapped  packages  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  that  were  deftly  and 
swiftly  put  on  little  trucks  and  hauled  out  of  sight  by  men  in  overalls.  Stepping  up  a 
rung  higher,  he  leaned  over  the  railing  to  see  the  excited,  laughing  greetings  exchanged 
between  the  passengers,  as  they  descended  the  gangplank,  and  their  friends  and  families. 

“Don’t  lean  over  so  far!”  his  sister  Inger  cautioned. 

It  was  World  War  II.  The  lonely  seven-week  trip  through  the  submarine  infested 
waters  of  the  gray  North  Atlantic  were  behind  Inger  Stensland  (now  Inger  Stevens) 
and  her  brother.  At  last  they  were  in  America,  to  be  reunited  with  their  father,  to  be 
a family  again  in  America  as  they  had  been  in  Sweden  before  Mother  and  Father 
were  divorced. 

Slowly,  the  teeming  New  Orleans  dock  began  to  clear  of  passengers,  visitors,  work- 
men. Still.  Inger ’s  blue  eyes  searched  the  thinning  crowd  below  for  the  one  face  that 
would  make  this  new  world  seem  like  home. 

“Is  that  Father?”  piped  Ola,  pointing  down  to  a young  man  in  uniform  staring  in 
their  general  direction. 

“No,  silly!”  Inger  laughed  with  all  the  superior  wisdom  of  an  elder  sister.  But 
inside,  she  felt  a childish,  unreasoning  fear  growing.  Only  two  people  were  still  on  the 
dock — an  elderly  woman  and  the  man  in  the  blue  uniform.  Her  heart  rebelled  against 
what  her  head  was  telling  her:  “Father  is  not  here.”  But  he  ( Continued  on  page  92) 

by  MARGARET  O’DONNELL 
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MRS. 

JIMMIE 

RODGERS 
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I didn't  want  him — or  anybody — to  look  at  me  again  . . . ever 


T heard  a dull  crunching  sound,  and  I knew  it  was  the 
•*-  sound  of  the  bones  breaking  in  my  face.  In  the  first 
few  minutes  of  awful  silence  that  follow  an  auto  crash, 
I tried  to  feel  my  face — and  there  was  no  chin.  Some- 
how I pulled  myself  up  far  enough  to  reach  the  rear- 
view mirror,  to  see  what  had  happened  to  me  . . . 

What  I saw  gave  me  a shock  I’ll  never  forget.  My 
face  seemed  flattened  and  shoved  upward.  My  nose  was 
badly  broken.  My  chin  was  broken  and  pushed  back- 
ward. All  my  teeth  were  gone  but  three.  My  lip  was 
split  in  two,  and  on  one  side  there  seemed  to  be  no  lip 


at  all.  I put  my  hand  up  and  put  my  lips  back  together, 
and  I held  them  that  way. 

Once  I’d  worked  in  the  Veterans’  Hospital.  I remem- 
bered if  you  didn’t  put  a wound  together  fast  it  would 
never  heal.  I knew  the  tissue  could  swell  so  much  the 
doctors  could  never  find  my  lipline.  They’d  never  know 
how  to  fit  my  lips  together  again. 

A girl  is  always  concerned  with  how  she  looks,  but  I 
was  doubly  concerned.  My  face  was  important  to  me 
because  I was  an  actress.  I was  under  contract  to  Uni- 
versal-International Studio,  ( Continued  on  page  77) 


For  the  first  time,  pretty  Colleen  talks  about  her  tragic  experience,  tells  how  Jimmie’s  love  pulled  her  through 
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by  MARCIA  BORIE 


you  dared  us  to  ask: 


is  their  sweetness  an  act  ? 


what  kind  of  boys  do  they  date  ? 


is  Janet  conceited  ? 


do  they  yet  atony  at  home? 


LENNON  SISTERS 


continued 


Do  they  look  and  sound  too 
good  to  be  true  when  they  burst 
into  your  living  room  every  Mon- 
day and  Saturday  nights?  That’s 
what  a lot  of  people  think.  And 
from  twelve-year-old  cherub  Janet 
to  eighteen-year-old  Diane,  the 
Lennon  Sisters,  in  real  life,  wear 
no  wings  around  the  house! 

They’re  sugar  (sometimes)  and 
spice  (most  of  the  time)  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  things  little  girls  are 
made  of. 

And  except  for  telecasts,  they 


hardly  ever  live  on  a cloud.  Most 
of  the  other  times,  they  can  be 
found,  amidst  bedlam,  (there  are 
five  other  brothers  and  sisters ) , in 
a pretty  two-story  frame  house  with 
turquoise  shutters  and  big  back- 
yard in  Venice,  Calif.,  a small 
town  outside  Los  Angeles. 

They  spat,  make  up,  hog  the  tele- 
phone and  try  putting  things  over 
on  their  mom  and  dad  (like  not 
helping  with  the  dishes).  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lennon,  who  married 
early  and  ( Continued  on  page  99) 


Diane’s  great  at  playing  mother,  junior 
grade,  to  baby  Joey  and  little  Mimi . . . 


But  she’s  not  so  expert  as  a hairdresser,  getting  an  “Ouch!”  from  Janet — who  gets  no  sympathy  from  Kathy  and  Peggy! 


Seven  of  the  nine  Lennon  kids  (Danny  and  Pat  on  field;  Bill,  Jr.,  on  sidelines)  turn  out  for  touch  football  with  Dad 


Janet  stays  neutral  in  the 
regular  battle  for  the  tele- 
phone. To  pry  Kathy  off  the 
line,  they  now  use  a special 
trick:  setting  plea  to  music! 


IP  hat  disc  to  spin  next?  That 
question  can  bring  this  re- 
sult! But  their  musical  tastes 
are  in  harmony:  Keep  it 
sweet — forget  rock  V roll 


^ ... 


By  Peggy  Taub 


nursery  tale 
of  the  little  Prince 


A PHOTOPLAY  SCOOP! 

Exclusive  first  color!  Come  with  us 

behind  the  royal  Monaco  screens 
for  the  first  nursery  peek  of  Princess 
Grace  with  little  Prince  Albert 


YYThy  do  so  many  of  them  come?”  thought  The  Little  Prince  as 
he  finally  succeeded  in  putting  his  big  toe  into  his  mouth. 
“They  come  peering  over  my  bassinet,  trying  to  talk  my  lan- 
guage, saying  ‘Kootchy  koo,’  and  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  things 
like  that.  I don’t  talk  that  way.”  He  substituted  his  thumb  for 
his  toe  and  listened  to  the  sounds  about  him,  his  little  ears 
feeling  large  as  an  elephant’s — they  caught  so  much  that  was 
new.  Outside  his  nursery  window  a bird  was  singing  to  him  in 
a language  he  understood  better  than  that  of  his  people  visitors. 
Some  of  these  spoke  French  and  some  spoke  English.  The  Prince, 
however,  understood  neither  because  he  was  brand  new  at  lan- 
guages. In  fact,  he  was  brand  new  at  everything;  he  had  been 
in  the  world  only  five  months. 

He  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  his  favorite,  and  most  frequent, 
visitors.  There  was  the  lovely  lady  who  was  as  kind  and  gentle 
as  she  was  beautiful,  for  whom  his  whole  being  always  ached. 
There  was  the  man  with  the  brush  on  his  upper  lip  that  tickled 
when  he  kissed.  This  man  sometimes  looked  as  if  he  had  the 
weight  of  the  kingdom  on  his  shoulders.  And  there  was  the  crea- 
ture not  so  very  much  bigger  than  himself  who  wore  ( continued ) 

He  didn’t  know  that  the  little  creature  was  called  Caroline , 
the  tall  ones  Rainier  and  Grace ; he  only  knew  they  loved  him 
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That  tiny  creature  in  the  frilly  dresses  ran  and  laughed  all 
the  time.  She  laughed  most  when  she  stole  in  to  see  him  when 
he  was  napping.  But  maybe  that  was  because  she  d escaped 
the  lady  in  the  white  dress  and  cap  who  was  always  chasing  her 


When  he  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
she’d  tiptoe  out  to  the  lovely 
lady  named  Princess  Grace,  mak- 
ing a soft  noise,  “Sh,  Mama,  Sh!” 


Sometimes  she  brought  him  a 
pretty  thing  called  a flower. 
Sometimes  she  patted  him 
making  a sound,  “ Bay-bee ” 


continued 

dresses  and  shared  the  nursery  with 
him.  This  other  little  being  knew  how 
to  walk  and  even  run,  and  kept  a 
lady  with  a white  dress  and  cap  busy 
chasing  her  all  day. 

He  noticed  that  his  visitors  did  not 
seem  like  such  giants  to  him  now 
because  he  himself  was  bigger.  He 
had  grown  many  inches  since  he  first 
found  himself  in  his  bassinet. 

The  girl  child,  whom  sometimes  the 
lady  with  the  white  cap  called  sister, 
slept  in  his  room  behind  a movable 
wall.  When  this  was  pushed  back  the 
nursery  became  tremendous  and  the 
sister  raced  around  from  corner  to 
corner,  slowing  down  when  she  ap- 
proached his  bassinet  to  rock  it,  often 
waking  him  as  early  as  7 :30,  even 
before  some  birds  he  knew.  Sometimes 
she  had  a living  toy  with  her.  It  had 
four  legs  and  was  covered  in  a curly 
white  blanket  that  grew  on  it.  Around 
its  neck  was  a pink  ribbon,  and  out 
of  its  mouth,  which  opened  from  the 
bottom  of  its  black  nose,  came  a 
“Yipe,  yip!”  Pat,  pat,  this  other  baby 
did  to  his  head.  Pat,  pat.  Little  love 
taps  they  were,  and  she  gave  them 
when  he  was  least  expecting.  “Merci!” 
she  would  say,  and  was  gone  like  the 
afternoon  breeze  that  came  through 
his  window,  gone  to  play  in  the  gar- 
den. Or  to  rock  on  her  horse.  Would 
he  ever  ride  on  the  horse,  he  won- 
dered. Would  he  be  that  big?  All  the 
large  people  who  came  and  leaned 
over  him  said,  “What  big  shoulders 
he  has!”  and  the  lady  with  the  cap 
on  her  head  held  a string  up  to  him 
every  week  and  went  into  raptures. 

It  was  the  lovely  lady,  Mother,  he 
loved  so  much  who  brought  all  the 
people  in  to  see  him.  She  was  always 
seeing  visitors,  some  of  whom  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  others. 
Like  the  wide  man  from  England  with 
the  cheeks  like  his  sister’s  whom  peo- 
ple called  “Sir  Winston.”  “So  this  is 
the  little  lad  who’s  carrying  on  our 
tradition,”  many  of  the  visitors  said. 
He  would  have  to  find  out  more  about 
this  tradition.  His  birth  was  keeping 
Monaco  ( Continued  on  page  81) 
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W7"hatever  happened  to  Mary  Frances  Reynolds?  “I  think 
’ v she  got  lost  in  the  shuffle,”  moans  Debbie  Reynolds, 
“of  newspaper  and  magazine  stories  about  Debbie  the 
movie  star  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  wife  of  the  famous  singer. 
And  since  Mary  Frances  is  the  real  me,”  she  concludes, 
“I  wish  somebody  would  talk  about  fieri” 

Why  nobody  has  let  the  world  in  on  Mary  Frances 
r before  is  a puzzlement  for  she’s  a personality  well  worth 

finding  out  about.  Typical  of  this  green-eyed,  light  brown- 
haired girl,  raised  in  a working  man’s  home,  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  her  favorite  dishes  during  her  recent  pregnancy 
was  that  old  American  standby,  the  hamburger  sandwich. 
Her  success  in  life,  she  says,  and  the  consequent  availability 
of  luxury  menus,  has  not  won  her  away  from  her  ingrained 
attachment  to  “family  meals,”  which  in  her  case  ran  to 
such  standard  servings  as  meat  loaf,  stews,  frankfurters 
and  beans,  chili  concoctions,  macaronis  and,  on  state 
occasions,  roasts.  Her  husband’s  tastes  do  not  match  hers. 
He  likes  the  better  cuts  of  steak  he  can  now  afford.  But, 
as  she  puts  it,  “my  eating  life  just  didn’t  run  away  and 


I can’t  change  now.”  This  doesn’t  mean  that  Eddie  and 
Debbie  eat  separate  dishes  at  their  meals.  Debbie,  like  all 
young  wives,  adapts.  She  eats  the  Chateaubriands  and  the 
New  York  cuts  and  the  filet  mignons  that  Eddie  savors. 
But  she  sees  to  it  that  Eddie  does  some  adapting,  too.  Chili 
and  lentils  and  plain  stews  are  placed  at  the  Fisher  table 
as  well,  and  Mr.  Fisher  finds  them  familiar  enough;  it 
happens  that  these  are  closer  to  the  kind  of  meals  of  his 
boyhood  than  the  choice  fare  is  of  today. 

Extrovert  is  probably  the  best  one-word  description  of 
Debbie  Reynolds.  She  likes  to  talk  to  people.  She  has 
always  liked  to  be  mixed  up  in  activities  and  events;  com- 
munity, industry,  charity,  family,  social  or  any  multi- 
people venture  that  can  be  suggested. 

She  can  launch  herself  into  conversation  from  a standing 
start  with  anyone  and  practically  under  any  circumstance. 
Once,  getting  out  of  her  car  at  a parking  lot,  she  almost 
tripped.  The  attendant  noticed  this  and  came  over  to 
tell  her  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  working  on  an 
invention  involving  a heel  for  ( Continued  on  page  90) 
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by  LOUIS  POLLOCK 


“ You  know,  its  amazing, 
but  no  story  ever  printed 
has  told  the  whole 
truth  about  me!  Until  now! 
How  come?  Well,  what  1 
mean  is  that  nobody’s  ever 
told  what  I’m  really  like — 

I mean  me,  Debbie  Reynolds. 

What  l feel,  what  I 

think,  the  crazy  things  I 

do,  what’s  important 

to  me — all  the  things 

that  show  me  as  a 

real  person.  I’m  tired  of 

not  being  known  as  I 

really  am.  It’s  always 

Debbie,  the  cut-up,  or  Debbie, 

the  actress,  or  Debbie, 

the  wife-and-mother. 

So  here  I am — my  high  moods, 
my  low  moods,  everything. 
Even  I was  surprised  when  I 
read  it — it  was  that  real! 

Bet  you’ll  be  surprised,  too!” 


What  strange  bond  between 
these  two  fabulous  beauties 
brought  the  Silent  Swede 
out  of  seclusion  ? 

by  DOROTHY  SCHUYLER 


So  far  as  anyone  was  aware,  Garbo  and  Liz  Taylor  had 
never  known  each  other.  Even  more  amazing  was  the  fact 
that  Garbo  took  chance  of  meeting  reporters  she  dreads 


shiny,  black  limousine,  driven 
by  a liveried  chauffeur,  sped 
through  the  winding  streets 
of  Beverly  Hills,  turned  into  a 
driveway,  and  stopped  before  the 
entrance  of  the  house  where,  for 
many  weeks,  Elizabeth  Taylor  has 
lived  with  sorrow.  It  was  only  one 
of  many,  many  cars  that  have  ar- 
rived there  since  the  tragic  death  of  Mike  Todd,  for  Liz 
has  many  friends. 

A few  reporters  who  have  patrolled  the  outskirts  of 
the  property  since  the  tragedy,  hoping  to  glean  further 
bits  of  news,  hardly  gave  the  car  a second  glance.  And 
if  they  had,  they  would  have  seen  no  one,  for,  except- 
ing the  chauffeur,  the  car  appeared  to  be  empty. 

What  they  missed,  too,  was  one  of  the  great  news 
stories  of  the  year. 

For,  when  the  car  stopped,  quickly  but  cautiously, 
a figure  huddled  low  in  the  corner  of  the  tonneau  stepped 
out  of  the  car  and  rushed  towards  the  house.  A tall,  slender 
woman  in  a plain  woolen  dress,  too  long  to  be  fashion- 
able today,  sturdy  low-heeled  oxfords  and  a cloche  hat 
pulled  down  over  long,  straight  hair  to  help  hide  her 
face. 

She  walked  around  to  the  back  door  and  was  admitted 
there.  Her  first  words  to  Liz  were:  “I  don’t  know  if  you 
know  me.  I’m  Greta  Garbo.” 

What  prompted  this  fabulous  star  of  yesterday  to  visit 


Liz  at  this  time?  Sympathy  for  the  younger  woman’s 
loss?  Of  course.  But  this  gesture  on  the  part  of  Garbo 
was  totally  unexpected.  Although  both  she  and  Liz  have 
been  reigning  queens  at  the  same  studio,  M-G-M,  they 
had  never  met. 

Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  Garbo  came 
to  Liz’  house,  which  is  far  from  isolated,  and  braved 
the  reporters  she  must  have  known  were  still  there.  How 
could  she  suddenly  bring  herself  to  do  it,  this  woman 
who  for  years  had  hidden  herself  from  the  world,  dread- 
ing contact  with  strangers,  fearing  particularly  members 
of  the  press?  What  strange  bond  could  there  have  been 
between  these  two  famous  women  that  brought  them 
together  in  this  dramatic  meeting? 

A generation  ago  Garbo  was  called  “the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world.”  Elizabeth  Taylor  has  fallen 
heir  to  that  title.  Yet,  how  different  these  two  women 
are  in  both  appearance  and  temperament.  Garbo,  the 
reticent,  painfully  shy  introvert;  Liz,  the  outgoing  extro- 
vert— funloving  and  gay.  Garbo,  the  fabulous  face  of 
mystery,  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx — pale,  almost  wan; 
Liz,  vibrant  and  warm,  fresh  and  glowing  as  a full- 
bloomed  rose. 

Yet,  in  two  respects,  they  are  very  much  alike:  Both 
have  had  much  more  than  their  share  of  great  beauty 
and  talent,  which,  at  an  early  age,  brought  success  and 
made  them  legends  in  their  time.  And  for  both,  the  gods 
who  had  been  overgenerous  balanced  the  scales  with 
heartbreaking  tragedy.  ( Continued  on  page  97) 
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SKETCHES  AND  EXPOSE  BY 


T just  want  the  Army  to  know  that  it  was  Carolyn  Jones,  Nick 
-*•  Adams  and  me  who  gave  Elvis  Presley  his  first  taste  of  open  war- 
fare. The  fact  that  he  won  the  gun  battle  ought  to  get  him  promoted 
to  corporal  right  away! 

In  case  any  generals  are  listening,  here’s  what  happened:  We 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  for  location  shots  on  “King  Creole.” 
Elvis  was  mobbed  by  his  fans,  as  usual,  so,  to  give  him  a little 
privacy,  the  hotel  management  put  him  on  the  ninth  floor  and 
threw  a guard  around  the  entrance.  Still,  ( Continued  on  page  101) 
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Elvis,  don’t  panic  when  you  read  this,  but 
I’m  spilling  the  beans.  I promised  I’d  let 
the  Army  protect  you  before  I wrote  my 
expose  on -WHAT  HAPPENED  BEHIND 
THOSE  CLOSED  DOORS  -Dolores  Hart 
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by  ROSEMARY  CLOONEY 


let  me 
tell  you 
about  the 
time 


• scared  Tony  out  of  his  wits 

• turned  into  a Las  Vegas  gambler 

• gave  Tony  a piece  of  her  mind 


Few  people  know  Janet  Leigh  and  T ony  Curtis  as  well  as 
Rosey — she  and  husband  Jose  Ferrer  are  their  best  pals 
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Tony,  Jose  and  I were  lolling  in 
the  Curtis  living  room  when  Janet 
burst  in,  fresh  as  a sea  breeze, 
windblown  and  glowing  from  posing 
on  the  beach  for  Photoplay’s  cover. 

“Hi,”  she  said.  Then,  in  the  same 
breath,  “Tony,  I told  the  Photoplay 
folks  about  the  baby.  Pm  so  happy,  I 
couldn’t  keep  it  a secret!” 

“Baby??”  Jose  and  I chorused,  ex- 
changing a puzzled  look.  She  couldn’t 
mean  our  baby.  We’d  already  shouted 
from  the  housetops  that  we’re  expecting 
another  little  Ferrer  to  join  our  Miguel, 
Maria  and  Gabriel  in  October. 

“Yes!”  Janet  bubbled.  “Me,  too!  I 
just  found  out.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?” 

After  the  whoops,  hugs,  and  kisses 
finally  subsided,  Tony  scooped  up  Janet 
in  his  arms  and  sat  her  down,  gently 
but  firmly,  in  an  easy  chair. 

“Now  see  here,  Mrs.  Curtis,”  he  an- 
nounced, towering  over  her.  “In  the 
presence  of  these  witnesses,  I want  to 
make  one  thing  clear.  I am  not  going 
to  go  through  what  happened  the  last 
time.  Never  again!  This  time,  you’re 
going  to  listen  to  me  and  behave  your- 
self!” 

All  of  us — except  Tony— burst  out 
laughing.  Poor  Tony!  He’ll  never  for- 
get that  night  when  we  went  to  the 
prizefights. 

Janet  had  never  cared  for  prizefights 
— until  television  changed  her  mind. 
One  night  when  Tony  asked  Jose  and 
me  to  go  to  Legion  Stadium  with  him, 
Janet  wanted  to  be  taken  along. 

Ordinarily  Tony  would  have  been 
delighted,  but  she  was  expecting  Kelly 
at  the  time  and  he  was  afraid  the  excite- 
ment might  be  harmful.  “We’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  we  get  back,”  he 
promised. 

“But  I don’t  want  to  stay  home  alone,” 
Janet  pleaded. 

“All  right,  we’ll  all  stay  home,”  Tony 
agreed.  He  would  rather  have  given  up 
a night  at  the  stadium  than  take  a 
chance  on  Janet’s  condition.  But  he 
underestimated  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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There  we  stood,  in  the  middle  of  Times  Square  on  a 
Saturday  night,  Francois’  arm  linked  through  mine. 
I looked  up  at  him,  his  hair  tumbling  in  his  eyes, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  he  was  here  in  America 
with  me  at  last;  that  our  romance  had  started  just  nine 
short  months  ago  on  the  warm,  sun-drenched  French 
Riviera — on  another  Saturday  night. 

What  made  me  fall  in  love?  I think  it  was  the  turtle 
that  got  me,  I really  do.  Who  else  but  Francois  would 
give  his  girl  a turtle  for  luck?  Especially  one  named 
Adrian  Fernand,  complete  with  collar  and  leash  and  in- 
structions to  walk  him  on  the  beach  on  Sundays! 

But  that’s  the  way  Francois  is.  He  likes  to  laugh  and 
he  likes  to  tease.  He  enjoys  telling  people  that  the  first 
time  we  went  walking  together  I took  his  hand  and  he 


pulled  it  away,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  six  feet,  and 
said  stiffly,  “I  am  not  that  kind!” 

I ask  myself,  still  smiling,  what  kind  is  he?  But 
when  you  feel  as  deeply  about  someone  as  I do  about 
Francois  it’s  difficult  to  analyze.  You  just  have  to  sum 
it  up  in  one  word — wonderful! 

I try  to  remember  what  I first  noticed  about  Francois 
that  day  at  lunch  when  we  first  met.  His  hair,  I think. 
It’s  brown  and  thick  and  has  a way  of  tumbling  onto  his 
forehead  like  a little  boy’s.  He  was  so  handsome!  Tall  and 
lean  and  bronzed  from  the  sun — a sort  of  French  Tony 
Perkins  in  a bikini.  We’d  never  had  anything  like  him 
in  Daddy’s  drugstore  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  even  if 
our  motto  is,  “The  Suburban  Store  with  the  Uptown 
Service.”  ( continued ) 


Walking  along  Times  Square 
on  a rainy  Saturday  night, 
Francois’  arm  linked  in  mine, 
and  stopping  at  a sidewalk 
shooting  gallery,  we  remi- 
nisced about  that  other  Sat- 
urday, last  summer,  when  we 
had  fallen  in  love  on  the 
sun-drenched  French  Riviera 


Francois  and  l are  alike  in  many  ways.  We  laugh,  we  fight,  we  kiss  and  make  up.  Mostly,  I love  him  for  what  we  share 
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continued 


Now  we’re  here  in  New  York,  the  most 
exciting  city  anywhere — when  there’s 
someone  to  share  it  with.  Yet  it’s  strange 
how  lonely  New  York  used  to  seem  to 
me — how  lonely  my  whole  life  was  be- 
fore I met  Francois.  How  small  and 
lost  I felt  inside.  I was  always  shy,  even 
as  a child.  The  other  girls  went  right 
after  boys  they  liked  but  I was  too 
scared.  I used  to  think  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  be  in  love,  and  not  be  so  alone 
any  more,  but  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  Mother  says  all  through 
high  school  I lived  in  a sort  of  dream 
world.  How  lucky  I was  to  find  Francois 
when  I needed  him  most. 

It  happened  in  the  South  of  France. 
We  were  shooting  “Bonjour  Tristesse” 
at  La  Lavandau,  a tiny  village  above 
Cannes,  and  the  ghost  of  Saint  Joan 
seemed  to  haunt  me.  There  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  gloss  over  it,  the  picture 
was  a flop  and  I had  cried  until  it 
seemed  there  were  no  tears  left.  My 
self-confidence  ( Continued  on  page  82) 


After  wandering  along  Times 
Square,  our  idea  of  a wonder- 
ful evening  is  a leisurely  snack, 
some  good  talk  and  listening 
to  records  at  my  apartment. 
Francois  is  my  best  fan 


1 hope  to  continue  with  my  ca- 
reer after  we’re  married,  al- 
though I’ll  probably  have  to 
commute  to  Hollywood  from 
Paris.  Right  now,  we  have  so 
much  to  plan  and  dream  for 
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SECRETARIES  ... 

Maybe  the  Grass  Is  Greener! 

Maybt  you'd  like  one  of  thesa  Jobs 
much  better-  than  your  o*-n.  After  all 

why  not? 

For  one  tiling,  you’ll  be  working  In 
the  exciting  atmosphere  of  a brokerage 
office.  b- 

For  another,  you'll  get  a salary  of 
uo  to  S300  a month  to  start  depending 
upon  experience  and  the  benefits  of 
free  medical  service,  group  insurance 
and  a profit-sharing  plan  that  doesn’t 
cost  you  a dime 

If  this  grass  look*  greener,  why  not 
stop  in  for  a closer  look.  Just  come  to 
;.fERnT~  L.-.rCH.  ’.ERTE.  IT; - ITS 
<Sr  SMITH.  1 .u*  St.  NYC. 
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SECRETARIES,  SR  & JR,  for 
an  nerican  Wor  d Airways 

Excellent  secretarial  skills  required 
Expd  electromatic  mach.  Many  employe 
benefits.  World-wide  travel  privileges. 
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by  JERRY  ASHER 


Tt  was  midnight,  the  whole  of  Hollywood  was  fast  asleep 
A — or  seemed  to  be — and  no  one,  including  me,  needed 
a jarring  midnight  phone  call  from  a mad  Russian  who 
sounded  like  a poor  man’s  Gregory  Ratoff! 

“Hello,  this  is  Boris,  Boris  Bulgussky  (who  can  dupli- 
cate an  accent  on  paper  ? ) . Where  have  you  been  all 
evening?  I’ve  been  calling.  For  you,  I have  good  news.” 

“Look,  Boris  Beaverpussky,  or  whatever  your  name  is,” 
I finally  got  a word  in,  “if  this  is  supposed  to  be  some 
kind  of  joke — go  fly  a sputnik,”  and  inwardly  I smiled — 
pretty  quick  thinking  at  twelve  o’clock  midnight — I 
thought — and  started  to  put  the  receiver  down  when  a 
voice  suddenly  bellowed  . . . 

“Hey,  wait  a minute.  You  don’t  understand.  I’m  the 
realty  agent.  I found  you  an  apartment.  It  belongs  to 
Tony  Perkins;  he’s  going  to  sublet  it  while  he’s  in  New 
York.  You’re  not  interested?  Why  hundreds  of  people 
would  pay  twice  the  price  just  to  live  in  Tony’s  apartment.” 

Now  a little  angry,  I shouted:  “I’m  not  looking  for  an 
apartment — besides,  even  if  I were,  I wouldn’t  care  if 
Tony  Perkins,  Greta  Garbo  or  King  Farouk  all  lived  in  it. 
Now,  please,  hang  up  and  let  me  get  some  sleep!” 


“Wheeew!  And  actors  are  supposed  to  be  tempera- 
mental!” came  the  voice,  suddenly  quieter.  It  was,  of 
course,  our  jocular  friend,  Tony  Perkins  himself.  (Don’t 
fall  for  that  studious  look  of  Tony’s — it’s  only  the  sedate 
wire-rimmed  specs  he  wears — for  Tony’s  really  quite  a 
clown  on  occasions.  And  this  was  such  an  occasion.) 

“I’m  sorry  I awakened  you.  I’d  been  reading — didn’t 
realize  what  time  it  was.”  Now  he  was  his  serious  self 
again.  “I  really  did  try  to  reach  you  earlier,  honest.  I’m 
trying  to  rent  the  apartment.  I’ve  only  a week  in  town 
before  going  to  New  York,”  and  then  almost  in  one  breath, 
he  added,  “besides,  my  new  maid  just  quit.  You  know, 
sometimes  I wish  I had  a wife.” 

“Then  why  not  get  one?”  I suggested,  reaching  out  for 
a Winston  and  suddenly  knocking  the  telephone  off  the 
table,  which  blew  my  temper  higher. 

“Where?”  came  his  bewildered  reply. 

“Oh,  put  an  ad  in  the  paper,”  I shouted.  “It’s  midnight 
and  I’m  tired.”  I hung  up. 

Five  minutes  later  the  phone  rang  again.  “You  know, 
that’s  not  a bad  idea  about  the  ad  in  the  paper,”  a voice 
said  meekly,  then  added,  “but  who’d  have  ( continued ) 


WANTED:* 


continued 


me?”  He  sounded  a little  sad. 

“Let’s  talk  about  it  tomorrow,”  I 
suggested.  And  we  did — at  seven- 
thirty. 

Tony’s  new-day  greeting  was: 
“About  the  ad  . . . for  the  maid. 
Who’ll  act  as  my  screening  agent. 
All  those  girl  applicants!” 

“What  about  the  wife?” 

“Let’s  try  the  maid  first,”  said 
Tony. 

Who  can  say  no  to  Perkins,  so  we 
said  yes. 

“How  about  something  like:  ‘Itin- 
erant actor  with  multiple  residences 
needs  maid.  Should  be  interesting 
talker,  passable  at  tennis,  a whiz 
with  dogs,  cats  and  jazz.’  ” 

“A  maid?  You  want  all  this?” 
I questioned. 

Tony  nodded. 

“What  about  shy  girls,  lazy  girls 
or  ones  ( Continued  on  page  80) 


“I’d  love  to  hear  from  a girl  who 
likes  shopping.  I’ve  been  a refrig- 
erator cleaner-outer  since  I was 
in  knickers,  but  shopping,  nope ” 


“My  last  maid  said:  ‘If  you  live 
in  chaos,  it’s  the  sign  of  a 
chaotic  mind’  You  know,  she 
just  might  be  right  about  that ” 


/ have  no  objection  to  a wife  neatening  up  the  mess  in  the  apartment,  just  so  she  doesn’t  throw  me  out  by  accident!” 


Wii/i'M  I! I /Ml* 


by  MOLLY  BEE 


“Hey  there,  Molly  Bee!  You  with  the 
daydream  m your  eyes !”  called  the  counter 
boy  at  Wil  Wright’s  the  other 
afternoon.  “Dreaming  again?” 

And  he  caught  me  with  my  daydreams 
showing — or  almost.  Was  my  face  red!  There 
I was,  at  least  a million  miles  away — in 

outer  space  somewhere — dreaming  I was  Dinah  Shore. 

I was  so  embarrassed  I blushed  right  to  the  tips  of  my  ears. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  my  biggest  fault,  I 
guess  I’d  have  to  admit  it’s  daydreaming . Mother 

says  most  teenage  girls  do  it.  I wonder,  do  you  think  boys 
ever  do?  What  do  I daydream  about?  Oh,  about 
Rock  Hudson  or  Doris  Day  . . . But 
mostly  about  myself,  and  what  I’d 
like  to  do  and  be  and  have  and  look  like 
and  where  I’d  like  to  go  and  just  how  I’d  like 

tO  live yOU  knOW,  that  SOrt  ( Continued  on  page  94) 


EMILY  ANN:  I think,  Lewis, 

you  ought  to  just  turn  this  car  around  and  w 

take  me  home  . . . Leave  me  alone! 

THE  BOY:  You  do  it  for  all  the  other  boys. 

What’s  the  matter  with  me? 

EMILY  ANN:  . . . I’m  afraid  not  to  let  them,  that’s  all. 

I wouldn’t  get  no  dates  at  all  if  I didn’t  let  them. 

Please  take  me  home,  Lewis.  I just  as  soon  be  dead, 
and  that’s  the  truth. 

(The  boy  starts  the  motor  and  shifts  into  gear.) 

EMILY  ANN  (mumbling) : I would  love  to  see  you  again,  Lewis. 

I don’t  suppose  you  would  care  to  . . . Oh,  I don’t  care. 

If  you  still  want  to,  it’s  all  right  with  me. 

(Kim  Stanley  and  Burt  Brinckerhoff  in  a scene  from  Columbia's  ‘‘The  Goddess. ,T) 


How  much  does  a boy 
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Mark  Da„10„:  Eac,  7"  want  a Wife? 

s*®  mark  iN- C0L  1 }->cal  attraction. 

MBTA  S “J-IFE  r<r.v-,.... 


Should  a boy  or  girl  feel  guilty 
about  an  interest  in  sex? 
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Nick  Adams:  I feel  that  the  knowledge  of  sex.  its  function, 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  natural  and  beautiful, 
shouid  be  known  by  boys  and  girls  by  the  time  they  are  15  or 
16.  Remember,  I said  knowledge,  not  participation.  Often 
parents  scare  their  children  on  this  subject.  They  make  it 
sound  like  a sin.  They  don’t  explain  it  is  a natural  relationship 
in  true  love.  I think  there  should  be  an  advisor  on  sex  in  the 
schools  where  youngsters  can  talk  it  out.  if  their  parents  are 
not  equipped  to  discuss  it  completely  and  honestlv  with  them. 
A scoutmaster  or  football  coach  might  serve  this  need. 


NICK  APPEARS  IN  WARNERS’  “NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS” 


( Continued  on  page  84) 


Is  the  report  of 

Monty  Clift’s  new  breakdown  true , or  is  this 

HOLLYWOOD'S 
MOST  SHOCKING 

RUMOR 


onty  Clift  has — in  spite  of  the  direst  predictions  ever  made 
about  any  actor  I know  of — refused  to  collapse,  to  become  an  alcoholic  or  to  get  himself 
carried  off  by  men  in  little  white  jackets.  This  is  putting  it  on  the  line.  This  is  what 
has  been  said  in  and  out  of  print  for  a long  time. 

A thoughtful  and  compassionate  man  who  knows  Clift  intimately  said  this:  “In  two 
years  Monty  will  either  crack  up,  have  a nervous  breakdown,  go  to  a mental  institution 
— or  die.” 

From  that  stark  interview  I went  south,  immediately,  to  see  Monty  himself.  He  was 
working  in  “Raintree  County,”  a picture  which  brought  him  an  uncomfortable  spate  of 
publicity.  At  that  time,  I confirmed,  after  observation,  precisely  the  same  symptoms  the 
wise  Hollywood  man  had  noted.  Obviously,  something  was  happening  to  Monty. 

held  up  the  picture  a number  of  days  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  with 
unidentified  ailments.  The  story  filtered  out  that  a doctor  who  called  on  him  at  his  hotel 
room  missed  some  rather  strong  pills  from  his  kit  and  that  later  investigations  revealed 
that  Monty  had  pilfered  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  became  known  that  Clift  was  a 
hypochondriac  with  a knowledgeable  habit  of  popping  medications  into  his  mouth  and 
numerous  connections  for  obtaining  palliatives  without  going  through  channels.  I know 
this  part  because  Monty  told  me  so  himself.  He  told  me  as  candidly  as  a kid  might 
inform  you  that  he  knows  how  to  get  into  the  ball  park  free.  You  have  to  believe  him. 


think  so.  Nevertheless,  a dark  tide  of  gossip  washed  around  him,  and  this  was  abundantly 
backed  up  by  the  way  Monty  looked  and  the  way  he  behaved. 


In  Natchez,  he  fell  giggling  out  of  a carriage  during  a scene  and  had  to  be  escorted 
from  the  set.  The  story  went  that  he  was  loaded  with  Scotch. 

In  Danville,  Ky.,  Clift  arrived  at  the  airport  for  a civic  celebration  put  on  by  the 
delighted  Kentuckians,  who  cut  loose  with  brass  bands  and  the  best  bourbon,  looking  as 
gray  as  if  he  had  had  a bad  night’s  sleep  in  an  ash  heap.  Kentucky’s  first  lady,  Governor 
Chandler’s  wife,  known  to  everybody  as  “Mother,”  greeted  the  stars  warmly.  Monty 
stumbled,  paled,  and  barely  muttered  a sideways  “Thank  you.” 

A few  evenings  later,  Henry  V.  Pennington,  a prominent  city  judge,  made  one  of  his 
frequent  motor  inspection  tours  of  Danville.  After  a long  day  in  court,  he  looked  forward 
to  these  relaxing — and  usually  uneventful — cruises.  Suddenly  ( Continued  on  page  86) 


by  CAMERON  SHIPP 

Says  writer  Shipp,  “1  am  now  convinced  after  ten  years  of  writing  about  Monty:  He’s 
as  unconcerned  about  being  a problem  as  a boy  with  a toad  in  his  pocket.” — Ed. 
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You  saw  them  there . . . waltzing  to  the  music  of  a cab  radio.  Or  maybe  it  was  a dream . . . their  drear 
But  for  a moment  you  shared  it  on  WHISPERING  STREETS.  For  this  new  radio  dran 
takes  you  wherever  life  leads,  makes  you  part  of  the  people  you  meet  on  the  way.  Each  day,  as  on 
she  can,  BETTE  DAVIS  brings  you  to  a new  scene  ...  an  unforgettab 

story  on  Whispering  Streets.  A different  story...  a complete  story  every  da; 

Join  her.  Monday  through * ^^^^^^Friday  on  the  CBS  RADIO  NETWORH 


CHECK  YOUR  PAPER  FOR  TIME  AND  STATU 


I LOVE  YOU  . . . 

Continued  from  page  43 

with  a promising  motion  picture  career 
beginning  for  me.  And  now— 

I tried  to  get  out  of  the  car — but  I 
couldn’t  move  my  legs.  Then  I knew  my 
spine  must  be  hurt  too.  I was  sure  I must 
be  paralyzed. 

“If  it’s  going  to  be  like  this,”  I thought, 
“I  wish  I weren’t  even  . . . awake  . . .” 
What  was  there  to  live  for? 

I’d  been  in  several  movies  then,  and  I’d 
gone  back  to  my  home  state  to  make 
some  personal  appearances  and  to  visit 
my  family  in  Camas,  Washington.  Some 
kids  had  invited  me  to  be  guest  of  honor  at 
a dance  at  Washington  University,  and  I’d 
driven  to  Seattle  with  an  old  school  friend. 
It  was  about  four-thirty  or  five  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  just  out  of  Long- 
view, Washington,  forty-five  miles  from 
home,  when  a car  came  from  nowhere  out 
of  the  fog  and  hit  us — head-on. 

I kept  struggling  to  move.  Finally  some- 
body came  and  picked  me  up  out  of  the 
car  and  carried  me  through  the  fog  across 
the  highway  and  leaned  me  against  a 
telephone  pole  to  wait  for  the  ambulance. 
I would  always  remember  the  telephone 
pole  and  the  cold  and  mist  of  the  morning, 
the  feel  of  the  gravel  beneath  me,  and  the 
fog  that  shrouded  everything  but  would 
not  blot  it  away. 

I could  feel  the  presence  of  people 
gathering  around  me,  looking  at  me,  giv- 
ing me  their  handkerchiefs  and  covering 
me  with  blankets.  One  man  was  crying. 
He  said  he’d  just  seen  my  picture  in  the 
Washington  papers  a few  nights  before. 
Somebody  was  praying.  And  somebody 
else  just  stood  there  shaking  his  head  and 
saying,  over  and  over,  he  didn’t  know 
“why  these  things  have  to  happen”  but 
that  I would  be  “all  right.” 

When  the  shock  passed,  I asked  myself 
that  same  question.  The  way  people  do 
when  bad  things  happen  to  them.  Asking 
over  and  over,  “Why  did  this  happen  to 
me?  Why — why — why?”  But  you  can’t 
ask  God  why  things  happen.  They  happen 
for  reasons.  One  day  the  answer  would  be 
there — and  I would  know  why. 

People  would  look  at  me  then  and  won- 
der. They  would  talk  about  the  miracle 
men  in  modern  plastic  surgery.  But 
there  would  be  another  “miracle”  un- 
known to  them.  That  of  a boy’s  faith  and 
love — faith  strong  enough  and  love  enough 
to  warm  through  the  despair.  A boy  who 
would  make  me  want  to  live — make  me 
fight  to  live — if  only  for  him. 

For  just  two  nights  before  the  accident, 
Jimmie  Rodgers  had  come  back  into  my 
life  again. 

Jimmie  and  I had  grown  up  together 
in  Camas.  We’d  played  “Cowboy  and 
Indian”  together  when  he  was  twelve  and 
I was  nine  years  old.  I lived  five  miles  out 
in  the  country,  and  Jimmie  and  the  boys 
would  come  out  to  the  farm  to  ride  horses. 
I was  always  trailing  along,  never  willing 
to  be  left  behind. 

We  went  to  the  same  schools  too,  but 
Jimmy  was  three  grades  ahead,  and  grow- 
ing older — and  he  grew  away  from  me. 
I had  a heavy  crush  on  him  when  I was  in 
the  eighth  grade,  but  he  was  a junior  in 
high  school  then,  and  I was  still  a little 
kid  with  braces  on  my  teeth,  and  he 
couldn’t  see  me  at  all. 

Jimmie  was  always  singing,  since  I can 
remember — whether  on  horseback,  or  tie- 
ing  me  to  a stake,  or  swimming  out  in  the 
lake  near  the  farm.  Music  meant  every- 
thing to  him.  After  he  graduated  from 
high  school  he  entered  Clark  Junior  Col- 
lege to  major  in  music,  then  suddenly  he 


quit  school  and  joined  the  Air  Force.  Later 
I found  out  why.  Right  in  front  of  the 
choir,  his  music  teacher  had  fairly  crushed 
him,  telling  him  to  forget  music,  that  he 
would  never  sing! 

During  his  four  years  in  the  service,  I 
kept  track  of  him  through  friends  who 
corresponded  regularly  with  him.  When 
he  went  to  Korea  I wrote  him  several 
letters  too.  I sent  him  cookies  at  Christmas 
and  copies  of  the  “Camas  Post.” 

I started  modeling  part-time,  and  I would 
think  of  Jimmie  and  wonder  what  he 
would  do  when  he  came  back  home. 
Wonder  if  he  would  ever  break  out  of 
Camas — and  the  paper-mill.  The  mill  was 
our  heritage  in  a way.  My  daddy’s  worked 
there  for  sixteen  years.  Jimmie’s  father’s 
worked  there  thirty -five.  His  mother  works 
in  the  bag  factory  at  the  mill,  his  brother 
works  there,  and  during  summer  vacations 
from  school  Jimmie  had  worked  there.  In 
Camas  this  was  the  accepted  thing  to  do. 
You  grew  up,  you  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  you  went  to  work  in  the 
paper-mill. 

But  I was  unexpectedly  routed  to  Holly- 
wood! I was  doing  part-time  modeling  in 
Portland,  working  as  a dental  hygienist  in 
a dentist’s  office,  and  spending  one  day  a 
week  helping  at  the  Veterans’  Hospital. 
And  one  day  I met  Audie  Murphy  in  the 
hospital  corridor.  He  was  there  doing  some 
kind  of  promotion  for  “To  Hell  and  Back.” 
We  were  introduced,  and  somebody  took  a 
picture  of  us  for  the  paper. 

I was  surprised  the  next  day  when  the 
studio  publicity  man  who  was  with  Audie 
called  and  wanted  to  know  if  I had  any 
photographs.  I thought  it  was  just  some 
kind  of  joke,  but  a photographer  I was 
working  with  made  up  some  pictures  and 
sent  them  to  Audie’s  hotel.  A few  months 
later  I got  a call  from  him  wanting  to 
know  if  I would  like  to  come  to  Hollywood 
for  a screen  test  at  Universal-Intei’national 
Studio. 

Jimmie  heard  I’d  gone  to  Hollywood, 
but  I found  out  later  that  he’d  sat  right 
through  forty  minutes  of  the  Eddie  Arnold 
musical  short  I appeared  in  and  enjoyed 
it  immensely  and  hadn’t  even  recognized 
me! 

When  we  met  again  he  couldn’t  believe 
I was  the  same  girl  he’d  tied  to  the  stake 
playing  “Cowboy  and  Indian.”  I was  out 
on  tour  and  I was  in  Camas  visiting  my 
family  when  Jimmie,  just  home  from  the 
service,  walked  into  my  mother’s  dry- 
cleaning  shop  one  day  and  found  me  there. 

Our  first  date  started  out  very  casual. 
We  were  going  out  for  a cup  of  coffee 
and  coming  right  back.  When  we  got 
home  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning — 
we’d  had  dozens  of  cups  of  coffee  and 
Jimmie  had  sung  in  every  night  club  in 
Portland.  He’d  been  home  from  the  ser- 
vice about  three  weeks  then,  and  in  that 
time  he’d  been  going  in  and  out  of  the 
clubs  and  singing  at  any  given  opportunity. 
I think  what  attracted  Jimmie  to  me  that 
first  evening  was  that  I didn’t  mind  sitting 
at  tables  by  myself  while  he  sang. 

Jimmie  didn’t  know  what  to  do  about 
his  future.  He  wanted  to  sing,  but  he 
didn’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
anywhere.  And  his  friends  and  family 
thought  he  should  go  back  to  work  in 
the  mill.  Furthermore,  while  he  was  in 
the  service  his  seniority  had  grown.  He 
would  have  six  years  more  seniority  at 
the  mill  now.  What  did  I think? 

I told  him  I thought  he  should  do  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  “If  you  have  to  go  with- 
out food,  so  what?  You’ll  have  it  sooner  or 
later,”  I said.  It  was  going  to  be  later — as 
we  both  discovered. 

We  found  that  first  evening  that  it  was 
so  easy  to  talk  to  one  another.  It  was  as 


though  we’d  been  going  together  for  years. 
We  were  enjoying  one  another  so  much. 
And  I had  a feeling  as  if  we  belonged  to- 
gether. 

Later  Jimmie  told  me  he’d  felt  the  same 
way — and  it  scared  him  a little.  He  re- 
minded himself  that  he’d  been  over  land 
and  sea  in  the  Air  Force.  Surely  he  was 
not  going  to  come  home  and  fall  in  love 
with  a girl  in  one  evening.  I had  my  own 
plans,  and  I guess  I was  a little  scared  too. 
When  he  pulled  into  the  driveway  I just 
said  “Goodnight,  thanks  a lot,”  jumped 
out  of  the  car  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Not  before  we  made  a date  for  two 
nights  from  then.  Sunday  evening  we 
were  going  to  go  out  for  coffee  again. 
Then  on  Monday  I was  going  back  to 
Hollywood  and  well — who  knew  what 
would  happen? 


Then,  at  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning 
in  one  split-second  in  a screech  of 
metal  and  breaking  glass — my  future 
stopped. 

All  the  way  into  the  Longview  Hospital 
with  sirens  screaming — I kept  holding  my 
lips  together,  and  trying  to  keep  my  nose 
in  place.  There  was  no  feeling  at  all  in  my 
mouth,  and  I didn’t  see  how  they  could  do 
anything  with  my  face  but  just  sew  it  all 
back  together  again. 

When  we  got  to  the  hospital  I made 
motions  for  someone  to  give  me  a piece 
of  paper  and  a pencil  right  away.  I couldn’t 
talk.  “Save  my  teeth,”  I wrote.  I didn’t 
know  anybody  there — and  this  meant  my 
future — what  they  were  going  to  do  to  my 
mouth. 

For  all  my  effort,  they  had  to  re-do 
my  lips  several  times.  They’d  sew  it  up 
and  then  take  the  stitches  out  and  sew  it 
again — to  be  sure  and  make  a correct 
lip-line.  And  I’ll  always  be  grateful  to  the 
dental  surgeon,  Doctor  Ray,  and  to  all 
the  people  who  worked  with  him. 

Jimmie  didn’t  ask  to  come  to  see  me 
during  those  first  days  in  the  hospital.  He 
sensed  that  I wouldn’t  want  anyone  to 
come.  But  he  would  call  and  leave  mes- 
sages that  he  was  thinking  of  me.  And 
every  day  a funny  little  card  or  note 
would  come  from  him.  “How’s  my  partner 
in  crime  getting  along?”  he’d  write — be- 
cause we’d  stayed  out  all  night  on  our 
first  date.  Another  would  say,  “Just  keep 
your  chin  up.”  Or  he’d  just  write,  “I’m 
thinking  of  you.” 

They’d  taken  all  the  mirrors  out  of  the 
hospital  room,  but  there  was  a little  stain- 
less steel  pan  beside  the  bed,  and  one 
day  I happened  to  roll  over  and  see  my 
reflection  in  the  little  pan.  For  the  first 
time — I cried. 

It’s  something  that’s  very  hard  to  accept, 
and  if  Jimmie  hadn’t  been  there  to  help 
me  through  the  long  months  that  followed 
— I don’t  know  what  would  have  happened 
to  me  inside.  And  I don’t  even  want  to 
imagine. 

I’d  worried  for  fear  he  would  pity  me — 
and  I didn’t  want  pity.  I knew  I’d  have 
to  live  with  this  thing  for  a long  time,  and 
I just  wanted  to  be  accepted. 

When  I came  home  from  the  hospital  I 
was  wearing  a surgical  mask  that  covered 
my  whole  face.  All  Jimmie  could  see 
were  my  eyes.  They  couldn’t  begin  the 
plastic  surgery  until  the  scars  were  healed, 
and  I wouldn’t  let  anybody  see  that  face. 

“Gee  I’m  glad  to  see  you  home,”  Jimmie 
said,  and  he  didn’t  even  look  at  the  mask. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  conversation  just 
about  where  we’d  left  it— talking  the  way 
we’d  talked  that  first  evening. 


He  came  day  and  night,  if  need  be.  When 
the  headaches  were  so  bad  I couldn’t 
sleep  at  night,  after  2:00  a.m.  when 
he  finished  work  at  the  little  club  where 
he  was  singing,  Jimmie  would  come  over 
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and  read  aloud  to  me  until  I could  sleep. 
He’d  go  home  and  sleep  a few  hours,  and 
come  right  back — to  put  me  in  the  car 
and  take  me  out  into  the  sunshine. 

He’d  take  me  for  long  rides  up  the 
Columbia  River  on  a pretty  day,  and  we’d 
take  a “picnic  lunch”  of  milk  shakes.  I 
could  only  sip  through  a straw. 

Jimmie  would  always  plan  our  day  and 
whether  it  was  a ride  or  eating  mashed 
potatoes  finally  for  the  first  time — it  was 
an  event. 

We’d  go  to  drive-in  movies,  and  he’d 
bring  sponge  rubber  cushions  so  I could 
sit.  He  took  me  to  a lake  and  taught  me 
how  to  worm  a hook  and  how  to  fish.  He 
just  taught  me  how  to  live  again.  And 
made  me  want  to  go  on  living — 

Then  gradually,  Jimmie  made  me  go 
out  into  the  world  where  there  were  other 
people  again.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
do  was  to  go  back  to  the  lake  near  our 
house  where  I’d  water-skied  all  the  years 
— and  watch  others  doing  it  now.  Jimmie 
helped  me  down  to  the  dock,  and  sat  me 
down,  and  we  watched  all  the  summer 
people — and  he  talked  about  the  new 
water-skis  I’d  have  when  we  got  out 
there.  Mask  on  my  face,  and  brace  on  my 
back,  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  the 
wedding  of  a couple  we  knew— 

It  was  tough  going — but  Jimmie  thought 
I came  through  very  well.  During  these 
months  he  made  all  this  seem  as  if  it  was 
all  just  pr.rt  of  “growing  up.”  He  made 
me  feel  tk:  this  was  just  like  when  I used 
to  fall  down  and  skin  my  knee  and  he  used 
to  pick  me  up  and  say,  “Get  up — and  get 
going.”  Th's  was  just  something  else — 
and  I would  outgrow  it  in  time. 

But  I had  to  grow  a great  deal — when 
we  started  the  seven  months  of  plastic 
surgery.  This  was  such  a depressing 
period,  and  there  was  so  very  much  pain. 

Jimmie  took  me  to  Portland  to  see  the 
plastic  surgeon,  and  he  waited  outside 
while  the  doctor  removed  the  mask  and 
examined  me.  I gave  him  a portrait  Uni- 
versal-International had  taken  of  me  to 
show  him  what  I’d  looked  like.  He  said 
he  could  sand  my  face  and  it  would  be 
“all  right,”  but  he  couldn’t  promise  I would 
look  exactly  as  I did  before.  Nobody  could 
know. 

Jimmie  drove  me  back  and  forth  to 
Portland  for  the  surgery,  and  it  was  very 
painful.  Sanding  deep  down  into  the 
nerve  tissue  and  digging  the  scars  away — 
again,  again,  and  again. 

All  in  all — it  was  a pretty  torturing 
ordeal.  And  I would  get  so  depressed. 
Sometimes  I’d  think,  “Is  it  worth  it? 
Maybe  I’m  supposed  to  have  the  scars.” 
My  career  was  gone  anyway,  and  nobody 
knew  how  this  was  going  to  turn  out — and 
why  go  through  so  much  pain? 

In  the  beginning  I would  ask  myself 
why  he  was  always  there  when  I needed 
him — why  he  was  always  doing  so  much 
for  me.  I didn’t  want  it  to  be  pity — and  I 
didn’t  want  it  to  be  just  because  of  the 
accident.  Jimmie’s  answer  was  very  simple 
when  it  came.  “Because  I love  you,”  he 
said.  And  I would  think,  I love  you,  too, 
darling,  but  I can  never  marry  you  . . . 
How  could  I subject  Jimmie  to  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  with  a partially  dis- 
figured woman? 

Only  one  thing  pulled  me  out  of  that 
depression — Jimmie  loving  me  and  con- 
vincing me  that  it  wouldn’t  matter  to  him 
how  I looked  after  the  plastic  surgery. 
“No  matter  what  happens — we  still  have 
each  other,”  he  would  say.  “No  matter 
what  happens  with  this — no  matter  if  I 
never  really  sing  the  way  I want  to  sing— 
we’ll  still  have  each  other — ” 

At  first  I thought  he  must  just  be  saying 
this.  I told  myself,  “He  just  doesn’t  want 
you  to  feel  bad.”  But  during  the  long 


weeks,  he  convinced  me  it  didn’t  really 
matter  to  him.  He  had  faith  it  would  turn 
out  all  right,  but  if  it  didn’t — he  wasn’t  in 
love  with  my  face — he  was  in  love  with  me. 

But  there  was  still  a dread  for  the  day 
when  he  would  see  my  face  for  the 
first  time  . . . 

He  drove  me  to  Longview  the  day  the 
dentist  was  to  put  in  my  denture.  When  I 
came  out  of  the  doctor’s  office,  Jimmie 
looked  at  me.  “Are  they  in?”  he  said. 

I mumbled  “Yes.”  It  felt  like  I had  a 
house  in  that  injured  mouth.  “All  right,” 
he  said — and  reached  up  and  gently  un- 
fastened the  mask  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  looked  at  me  and  kissed  me — 
the  first  kiss  he’d  ever  given  me.  “You’re 
beautiful,”  he  said. 

I looked  at  him — and  the  tears  began  to 
come.  I’d  never  loved  him  more.  I knew 
what  I looked  like.  I looked  awful.  I looked 
like  a woman  thirty  years  old.  And  so 
white — with  big  dark  circles — and  great 
red  scars. 

The  next  night  Jimmie  made  me  go  to 
the  club  where  he  was  working  and  stay 
with  him  all  evening.  I had  to  meet  the 
people  who  came  in,  and  it  was  rough. 
They  were  all  staring  at  me. 

None  of  Jimmie’s  friends — or  as  he 
says,  “the  people  who  used  to  be  my 
friends” — could  understand  why  he  spent 
so  much  time  with  me.  “How  do  you 
know  what  she’s  going  to  look  like — after- 
wards— ” they’d  say. 

Jimmie  had  his  own  answer  for  that.  On 
my  birthday  he  called  saying,  “Let’s  go 
for  a drive.”  We  decided  to  drive  to  Van- 
couver. We  had  the  top  down,  and 
our  sunglasses  on  and  we  were  drinking 
the  day  in.  At  a stop-sign  at  an  inter- 
section he  suddenly  reached  underneath 
the  seat  and  pulled  out  a ring.  He  put  it 
on  my  finger  and  said,  “There!”  Then 
he  leaned  over  to  kiss  me.  But  his  sun 
glasses  were  broken,  and  the  paper  clip 
I’d  put  on  to  hold  them  together  stuck 
to  my  glasses  and  we  couldn’t  get  apart. 
And  that’s  the  way  we  got  engaged — in  the 
bright  sun  on  a busy  street  paper-clipped 
together! 

What  others  thought  about  us  didn’t 
trouble  me.  But  sometimes  I’d  get  a little 
frightened  when  I thought  of  marrying 
Jimmie.  I was  always  so  sure  he  would 
be  a star,  and  I’d  worry  whether  I would 
be  a drag  on  him.  Would  people  in  the 
business  think  any  less  of  him  if  he  had 
a wife  with  a disfigured  face? 

Jimmie  wouldn’t  be  influenced  by  this 
possibility.  He’d  been  working  in  Seaside, 
Oregon  for  some  time  with  a little  hill- 
billy group,  but  he  was  really  a folk- 
singer  and  he  wanted  to  sing  ballads.  We 
knew  the  only  way  he  could  do  this  was 
to  break  away  as  a single,  but  this  would 
also  mean  leaving  a steady  income,  and 
he’d  stayed  on. 

One  night,  however,  Jimmie  was  talking 
to  the  group  about  getting  married  and 
going  out  on  his  own.  They  didn’t  want 
him  to  quit,  because  he  was  really  re- 
sponsible for  packing  the  customers  in. 
They  told  him  he’d  never  make  it  as  a 
single.  They  also  told  Jimmie  if  he  mar- 
ried me  he  would  never  get  any  place  at 
all.  He  was  so  furious  he  walked  out  the 
door — and  he  wouldn’t  go  back. 

Within  a week,  Jimmie  got  a booking 
into  the  Elks  Club  in  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
as  a single,  we  thought,  and  we  were  so 
thrilled.  When  we  left  Camas  I gave  him 
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a St.  Genesius  medal  for  luck  and  as  it 
turned  out,  he  needed  it.  Through  a mis- 
taken booking,  the  club  was  expecting  the 
whole  band.  The  manager  told  Jimmie 
he’d  have  to  fire  him,  and  he  called  me 
long  distance,  very  depressed.  We  decided 
he  must  not  let  this  happen — some  way,  all 
by  himself,  he  must  make  those  people 
dance — and  get  busy  at  it  very  soon. 

I went  up  to  Wenatchee  on  the  bus  to 
take  Jimmie  more  music  and  to  see  what 
was  happening.  And  I watched — and  cried. 
The  Elks  were  used  to  an  eight-piece 
band,  and  there  was  just  Jimmie  and  his 
guitar  and  piano.  He  was  breaking  his 
fingers  off  and  singing  his  heart  out — but 
he  was  making  them  dance.  This  was 
where  Jimmie  got  the  rhythm  for  “Honey- 
comb” and  “Kisses  Sweeter  Than  Wine.” 
To  make  them  dance,  he  had  to  put  a beat 
to  his  folk-songs. 

We  were  married  when  Jimmie  was 
working  at  the  Front  Cafe  in  Vancouver 
later  on. 

We’d  planned  a church  wedding  for 
April,  but  so  many  people  kept  advis- 
ing us  against  getting  married  that  in 
January  we  eloped  to  Portland.  However, 
we  promised  our  families  we’d  still  have 
the  church  ceremony  later  on,  and  we 
headed  for  Hollywood  to  start  living  our 
own  life — and  fighting  for  Jimmie  to  be 
heard. 

Nobody  would  listen  to  Jimmie  at  all. 
He  just  had  three  dates  in  six  months, 
and  there  were  times  when  we  were 
actually  hungry. 

Then  I had  to  go  back  into  a hospital 
for  major  surgery.  Infection  had  set  into 
the  old  internal  injuries  from  the  accident, 
and  for  two  days  they  didn’t  know  whether 
I would  live.  My  parents  mortgaged  their 
home  to  help  pay  the  hospital  bills.  But 
just  when  you  feel  you  can’t  struggle  any 
more,  something  happens.  God  lets  you 
work  things  out  for  yourself,  and  if  you’re 
strong  enough  to  go  through  many,  many 
things  the  good  things  will  finally  come. 

Roulette  Records  wanted  to  sign  Jimmie 
and  they  advanced  money  for  him  to  come 
to  New  York  and  record  “Honeycomb.” 
Finally,  we  were  inside  a recording  studio 
and  my  Jimmie  was  on  his  way.  And  all 
I could  do  was  sit  in  a corner  on  a stool 
and  cry — and  remember  how  many  times 
I’d  heard  him  singing  “Honeycomb”  to  the 
twang  of  a guitar  in  how  many  joints  and 
bistros — before  getting  there. 

For  all  the  good  things  that  are  happen- 
ing to  us  now,  I thank  God.  For  Jimmie’s 
motion  picture  contract  at  M-G-M,  his 
co-starring  role  with  Debbie  Reynolds  in 
“Snob  Hill,”  his  guesting  on  the  biggest 
TV  shows,  his  singing  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  the  gold  records  in  the  music  room 
of  the  house  we  rent  just  off  the  Sunset 
Strip  . . . and  my  face.  Every  time  I 
look  in  a mirror,  I thank  God  for  the  face 
I see.  And  then  I say  another  thanks  to 
Jimmie,  who  was  always  there  to  give 
Him  a hand  with  me. 

I can  go  without  makeup  now,  and 
gradually  the  feeling  is  all  coming  back. 
My  face  is  a little  thinner,  but  very  much 
like  the  girl’s  in  the  photograph — the 
girl  who  was  going  to  be  a movie  star,  and 
would  ask  agonizingly,  “Why  did  this  hap- 
pen to  me?” 

I know  now  you  don’t  ask  God  why 
things  happen  to  you.  They  happen  for 
reasons,  and  the  accident  happened  for  a 
reason. 

If  it  hadn’t  happened,  perhaps  Jimmie 
would  have  gone  back  to  work  in  the 
mill  and  millions  of  people  wouldn’t  be 
sharing  his  music  today. 

And  if  this  hadn’t  happened  to  me,  may- 
be I would  never  have  married  him.  And 
I would  never  have  known  real  happiness. 

The  End 
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WANTED:  A WIFE 

Continued  from  page  67 

keen  on  sack  dresses?”  I chided. 

“I’m  a modern  man,”  confided  Tony. 
“Such  ladies  are  not  necessarily  disquali- 
fied!” 

“Well,  that  certainly  leaves  the  field  wide 
open,”  I commented. 

Tony  placed  the  ad. 

The  next  morning  the  first  applicant 
called.  I scheduled  her  for  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  She  arrived  five  minutes 
early. 

“A  good  sign,”  I thought.  “Tony’s  a 
bug  for  promptness.”  He  arrived  at  three. 

The  woman  who  appeared  seemed 
strong,  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  in  the 
beginning. 

Tony  and  I looked  at  each  other  and 
suddenly  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 

She  saved  the  day.  “And  what  is  the 
place  like?”  she  asked. 

In  answer,  Tony  opened  his  mouth  and 
began  at  the  beginning — the  very  be- 
ginning. 

“It’s  kind  of  Early  Chinese  Chaos,”  Tony 
began.  “You  see,  I’m  not  a very  good 
housekeeper  and  I’m  always  working.  For 
a long  time,  I felt  sure  my  last  picture 
was  my  last.  So,  you  see,  I left  most  of 
my  prized  possessions  in  storage  in  my 
New  York  apartment.  I’ve  collected  some 
stuff  out  here  in  Hollywood,  but  somehow, 
it  only  looks  good  in  the  center  of  the 
living-room  floor! 

“After  buying  a record  player  and  a 
supply  of  canned  goods,  I settled  down 
to  the  quiet  uneventful  life  of  a Holly- 
wood bachelor.  The  first  thing  I did  was 
rehang  my  favorite  pictures  that  travel 
with  me  wherever  I go — no  Rembrandts — 
just  Charles  Addams.  The  first  Charles 
Addams  cartoon  shows  two  gaunt,  be- 
draggled prisoners  wearing  ragged  uni- 
forms. They’re  spread-eagled  six  feet 
apart,  six  feet  off  the  floor  by  suspended 
chains  bound  to  their  wrists  and  ankles. 
One  prisoner  says  to  the  other:  ‘Now 
here’s  my  plan.’ 

“In  the  second  Addams  cartoon,  a Hin- 
du snake  charmer  sits  crosslegged  in  front 
of  a huge  open  basket.  He  plays  a flute 
as  two  hooded  cobras  protrude  from  the 
basket  and  sway  with  the  music.  One 
cobra  says  to  the  other:  ‘Let’s  sit  this 
one  out!’ 

“Then,  there’s  the  crazy  poster- size 
photograph  of  me  that’s  hanging  unframed 
on  my  bedroom  wall.  I’m  wearing  the 
sheriff’s  outfit  I had  on  for  ‘The  Tin  Star’ 
and  am  posed  with  my  right  hand  ex- 
tended palm-up,  straight  into  the  camera 
lens.  The  result,  camera-wise,  is  that 
my  hand  is  enlarged  three  times  its 
natural  size  which  produces  a kind  of 
Frankenstein’s-monster  effect. 

“I  have  a three-legged  coffee  table.” 
Tony  looked  over  his  glasses  at  his  ap- 
plicant. “It’s  a great  conversation  opener, 
if  nothing  else.  I first  saw  it  in  a novelty 
store  window — it  came  in  a kind  of  do-it- 
yourself  kit — so  I picked  it  up  on  the 
way  home  from  the  studio  one  evening. 
It  came  with  instructions.  In  fact,  it 
came  complete  with  everything — except 
one  leg!  I was  always  working  late,  so 
I never  got  a chance  to  take  it  back.  To- 
day I can  boast  of  having  the  only  three- 
legged  coffee  table  in  Hollywood — and 
you  can’t  hardly  get  that  kind  no  more!” 

The  girl  nodded. 

“As  you  can  see,”  Tony  continued,  “I 
was  bent  on  adding  all  the  latest  modern 
improvements  to  my  dream  palace.  Some- 
one sent  an  anonymous  donation — a canoe 
p oar  with  an  attached  card  reading,  ‘For 
the  boy  who  has  everything’  and  that 
was  nice.  No  one  sent  me  draperies  so 
I still  have  the  His  and  Hers  bath  towels 


over  the  windows  in  the  bedroom— but 
I got  some  real  gone  glass  curtains  for 
the  living  room  windows.  The  only 
trouble  is,  I’m  not  so  sure  they’re  func- 
tional— I can’t  see  out  but  everyone  can 
see  in.  A fan  sent  me  a swell  cocktail 
shaker.  I don’t  drink,  though,  so  I put 
flowers  in  it,  when  I remember  to.  An- 
other fan,  from  Japan,  contributed  a 
puppet  that  looks  like  me.  Just  what 
the  world  needs,”  he  grinned,  “a  Japanese 
Tony  Perkins!” 

I laughed.  The  woman  didn’t. 

“You  a jazz  enthusiast?”  Tony  asked 
her.  “I  have  everything  by  Errol  Garner, 
whose  hands  are  magic.  Anything  by 
Ella  Fitzgerald  (including  those  Cole 
Porter  songs)  because  her  throat  is  magic, 
albums  by  Andre  Previn,  the  ‘Shelley 
Mann  and  his  Friends,’  discs  which  in- 
clude hit  tunes  from  ‘My  Fair  Lady’  and 
‘Lil’  Abner.’  Frank  Sinatra’s  records 
are  great  of  course.  I have  a few  of 
my  own  which  I listen  to  with  a critical 
ear.” 

I couldn’t  tell  whether  Tony  was  mak- 
ing an  impression  on  the  woman. 

“To  my  surprise,”  Tony  reminisced, 
“maid  service  came  with  the  apart- 
ment and  I inherited  a cheery  char- 
acter who  sang  rock  ’n’  roll.  She  was 
also  my  number  one  fan.  I found  notes 
everywhere  asking  for  photographs  and 
she  wrote  an  original  script  for  Mrs. 
Perkins’  son,  Tony.  I was  supposed  to 
play  a banana  peddler  who  was  working 
secretly  for  the  FBI. 

Before  I got  this  place,  I lived  in  my 
studio  dressing  room.  The  days  were 
fine,  I was  busy  before  the  camera 
and  didn’t  have  time  to  think  about — me. 
But  the  nights — those  dismal,  lonely 
nights!  Nothing  can  be  as  dreary  as  a 
deserted  studio  at  night  and  I got  to  the 
point  where  the  sound  stages  were  talking 
back  to  me.  One  late  afternoon  the  skies 
turned  black  and  I knew  if  I spent  an- 
other night  in  my  dressing  room — they’d 
have  to  throw  a net  over  me  in  the 
morning.” 

The  maid-to-be  nodded  in  sympathy. 
“In  desperation  I called  my  agents  at 
MCA,  who  are  good  about  such  things, 
and  told  them  I had  to  have  a place  to 
live  that  night.  It  didn’t  matter  where 
it  was  and  I didn’t  care  what  it  was  like, 
but  it  had  to  be  that  night.  They  told 
me  to  stop  being  all  shook  up  and  hold 
everything  until  they  called  back.  They 
did  and  gave  me  instructions  that  sounded 
like  the  plot  of  a Hitchcock  movie.  I was 
to  drive  to  the  corner  of  La  Brea  and 
Sunset  Boulevard  after  work  and  park 
there.  A woman  in  a black  car  would 
pull  up  and  honk  her  horn  three  times 
and  that  was  my  signal  to  follow  her.” 

The  woman  raised  a surprised  eyebrow 
at  this.  Tony  plunged  ahead.  “I  was 
there  at  the  appointed  time  and  then 
nature  decided  to  get  in  on  the  act.  Light- 
ning, thunder  and  pouring  rain  tortured 
my  shattered  nerves.  When  the  black 
car  appeared  and  a black-gloved  hand 
motioned  me  to  follow,  I had  the  feeling 
I was  taking  my  last  ride.  Then  we  ar- 
rived at  a strange  apartment  building 
and  I remember  the  pool  was  overflowing. 
Something  resembling  a human  head 
floated  around  on  the  surface.  (It  turned 
out  to  be  a rubber  beach  ball!)  To  com- 
plete the  plot  the  electricity  was  off  and 
we  groped  our  way  through  a dark  door- 
way. The  woman  struck  a match,  but  I 
still  couldn’t  see  beyond  my  nose. 

“ ‘How  do  you  like  it?’  she  quickly 
asked. 

“ ‘If  the  bed  is  made — I’ll  take  it,’  I 
quickly  answered. 

“Of  course,  she  said,  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  owner  must  have  proper 
references,  so  I’d  have  to  come  back  in 


the  morning.  Well,  there  comes  a time 
in  every  man’s  life  and  I was  desperate. 
Suddenly  I found  myself  roaring — ‘It’s  4 
now  or  never!’  Laurence  Olivier  couldn’t 
have  read  the  line  better.  The  woman 
got  my  message,  hurried  to  the  phone  and 
I heard  her  ask  the  operator  to  put  her 
through  to  the  owner  in — are  you  ready 
for  this  one? — Bogota,  Colombia  ! ! ! 
Naturally  it  was  charged  to  my  bill  and 
I guess  the  owner  was  too  startled  to 
say — no. 

“I  spent  the  night  in  my  new  apartment. 

“With  no  curtains  and  shades  missing, 
a flashing  on-and-off  sign  outside  made 
me  wake  up  with  the  hiccoughs.  Now 
for  the  first  time  I could  look  the  place 
over  and  shall  we  say — it  was  promising. 
Just  what  it  promised — I’m  still  trying 
to  find  out.  There  was  a living  room,  bed- 
room, bath  and  a converted  closet  to 
cook  in.  The  interior  was  sort  of  white- 
washed and  the  wall-to-wall  old  thea- 
ter lobby  carpeting  formed  a perfect  pat- 
tern for  anyone  who  enjoyed  dizzy  spells. 

I would  say  the  whole  place  was  just 
about  big  enough  for  one  pygmy,  or 
two  married  midgets!” 

The  girl  smiled  a little,  which  seemed 
to  egg  Tony  on. 

“Inspecting  my  diggings  I came  across 
a stale  package  of  Dad’s  Old-Fashioned 
Ginger  Snaps  in  the  cupboard,  two  fire- 
crackers in  the  right  hand  dresser  drawer, 
a pair  of  shoe  trees  which  were  in  the 
medicine  cabinet  and  a stack  of  delinquent 
notices  for  unpaid  bills.  So  much  for  the 
former  tenant.  Obviously  he  didn’t  have  a 
maid  either. 

Needless  to  say,  I had  no  intention  of 
awakening  with  another  session  of 
hiccoughs,  so  I tacked  His  and 
Hers  bath  towels  over  the  windows. 
Next  I unpacked  my  over-stuffed  guitar 
case  and  washed  out  my  other  pair  of 
socks.  When  I hung  up  my  two  favorite 
framed  cartoons  by  Charles  Addams  (I 
take  them  everywhere)  I began  to  feel 
like  I belonged  there.  Not  exactly  an  en- 
chanted cottage,  but  it  was  mine — all 
mine!”  Tony  gestured  wildly,  the  woman 
shrank  back  in  alarm.  “My  first  visitor 
was  the  man  with  the  new  fuses  for  the 
switchbox.  That  evening  Venetia  Stev- 
enson, Dick  Clayton,  Susan  Oliver  and 
Tab  Hunter  surprised  me  with  gag  gifts 
and  a box  lunch  supper.  When  I switched 
on  the  lights  that’s  when  I discovered 
there  were  pink  bulbs  throughout.  They 
gave  the  place  a nice  rosy  glow — and 
made  us  all  look  like  Sioux  Indians!” 

The  woman  stood  up,  slowly  fumbled 
in  her  bag  for  what  seemed  to  be  a ciga- 
rette but  turned  out  to  be  a Kleenex.  She 
patted  her  brow — the  day  was  unusually 
sticky — then  put  it  back  in  her  bag  and 
closed  the  catch.  Then,  looking  at  both  of 
us,  with  hardly  a change  of  expression, 
except  a little  tightening  around  the  eyes, 
she  announced: 

“What  you  want,  young  man,  is  no 
maid  but  a full-time  wife.” 

After  she  left,  neither  of  us  spoke  for 
a while. 

“It’s  not  a bad  suggestion,”  I cautiously 
said. 

“Nope,”  replied  Tony  in  all  his  elo- 
quence. 

“It’s  a thought,”  I pushed  a little. 

“It  is,”  Tony  replied. 

We  didn’t  say  much  for  a while. 

“Okay,”  Tony  announced  loudly.  He 
took  the  yellow  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
the  one  he’d  written  the  ad  on,  and  with 
a flourish  scratched  out  Maid.  “Maybe 
I’ll  change  ‘Maid’  to  ‘Wife.’ 

“Maybe  that’s  what  I really  meant — 
what  I really  need,”  he  corrected. 

I didn’t  argue. 

Any  of  you  girls,  by  chance,  looking 
for  a change  of  jobs?  The  End 
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THE  LITTLE  PRINCE 

Continued  from  page  50 

tax-free,  they  said.  He  didn’t  know  what 
taxes  were,  but  they  must  be  dreadful 
things  since  lack  of  them  made  so  many 
people  happy!  These  people  and  others 
from  all  over  the  world  wrote  letters  to 
the  lovely  lady  about  him  and  his  play- 
mate in  the  nursery.  He  heard  the  lady 
say  so.  Sometimes  she  read  them  aloud 
to  the  man  with  the  brush  on  his  lip. 
“Isn’t  it  wonderful,”  she  would  say,  “that 
people  care  about  us?  I’ve  never  been  so 
happy.” 

He  was  happy,  too.  There  were  so  many 
things  for  him  to  do.  He  could  lie  in  his 
bassinet  and  listen  to  the  little  girl  bang 
on  her  toy  piano  or  watch  when  she  came 
over  and  lifted  his  blankets  to  see  if  he 
had  grown  overnight.  He  could  listen  to 
his  tree  rustle  outside  or  to  his  bird.  He 
could  cry  when  he  didn’t  feel  like  sleep- 
ing, in  order  to  get  some  attention.  This 
would  bring  the  lady  in  white  with  the 
cap  on  her  head  scuttling  over  to  put 
some  new  clothes  on  him  and  bring  him 
to  the  lovely  lady  who  would  feed  him. 
Or  he  could  lie  and  watch  the  stars.  He 
liked  these.  In  fact,  he  wished  he  had  one 
to  play  with.  People  said  the  lovely  lady 
was  his  mama  and  that  she  had  been  a 
star.  She  must  have  come  from  heaven, 
he  thought.  He  would  play  with  her.  And 
he  would  bring  her  a golden  star  with 
points  out  of  the  sky.  The  End 
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...SATURDAY  NIGHT 
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took  a beating  and,  when  we  started  the 
new  film,  I was  terribly  depressed. 

Everyone  was  very  kind,  Otto  Prem- 
inger, our  producer,  and  Deborah  Kerr 
and  David  Niven.  David  would  pat  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  say,  “Come  now,  it’s 
only  a movie!”  How  sad  I must  have 
seemed.  Then  one  Saturday  a friend  of 
Otto’s  gave  a party  on  his  estate.  I re- 
member Charlie  Chaplin  was  there,  and 
many  other  famous  people,  but  I had  eyes 
only  for  one  Francois  Moreuil,  a young 
French  lawyer.  “Age  twenty-three,”  I soon 
learned. 

After  dinner  Francois  and  I slipped 
away  and  went  for  a walk  along  the  beau- 
tiful white  beach.  I was  amazed  how  easy 
he  was  to  talk  to.  We  discussed  every- 
thing— movies  to  social  attitudes,  partic- 
ularly snobbishness.  We  discovered  that 
we  both  love  skiing — Francois  is  a cham- 
pion!— dancing,  swimming,  painting,  pizza, 
museums  and  music.  Francois  teased  me 
because  at  the  time  my  record  collection 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Frank 
Sinatra  and  Ella  Fitzgerald.  He  looked  at 
me,  smiling  a little,  and  said,  “You  must 
learn  to  appreciate  Vivaldi,  Bach  and 
Haydn,  too,  but  you  mustn’t  force  it.  Just 
let  it  seep  in.” 

Suddenly  life  seemed  gay!  I never  knew 
what  to  expect.  Sometimes,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  Francois  would  drop 
in  on  the  “Bon jour”  set.  I remember  one 
day  someone  got  annoyed  and  said,  “You 
shouldn’t  disturb  Miss  Seberg  while  she’s 
working!” 

On  Sundays  we  drove  to  Nice  in  Fran- 
cois’ Austin  convertible  to  see  the  week’s 
film  rushes.  Sometimes  we  would  drop 
in  at  a friend’s  place  afterwards  for  lunch 
and  a swim,  and  during  the  week,  we  tried 
to  have  an  occasional  quiet  dinner  to- 
gether. 

We  had  known  one  another,  I think, 
about  a month  when  we  began  discussing 
marriage.  Purely  on  an  impersonal  basis, 
of  course!  What  we  thought  it  should  be 
like  and  what  each  of  us  hoped  to  bring 
to  it.  I think  even  then,  that  in  our 
hearts,  we  knew  we  were  talking  about  us. 

One  night  we  went  by  speed  boat  to  a 
little  island  just  off  the  coast  where  we 
had  dinner  at  a quaint  restaurant  called 
the  Arch  of  Noah.  After  a moonlight  stroll 
down  by  the  water,  we  settled  on  the 
steps  of  a little  church  to  talk,  and  it  was 
then  that  we  both  realized  we  were  deeply, 
seriously  in  love.  Suddenly,  out  of  a clear 
blue  sky  he  demanded,  “Woman,  can  you 
cook?”  I was  a little  taken  aback,  but  I 
confessed  I was  very  big  with  avocados 
and  French  dressing.  “With  me,”  he  re- 
plied proudly,  “it’s  supreme  of  veal  with 
creamed  mushroom  and  olive  sauce,”  and 
then  with  a grin,  “cherries  sometimes,  but 
only  on  Sundays!”  No  one  really  pro- 
posed, I guess! 

When  the  “Bonjour”  company  went  to 
London  to  film  some  interior  shots,  Fran- 
cois called  me  every  day  and  flew  over 
from  Paris  for  the  weekend.  What  a won- 
derful time  that  was!  We  saw  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier  in  “The  Entertainer,”  and  cele- 
brated with  a champagne  and  caviar 
supper  afterwards — on  the  expense  ac- 
count! 

The  following  weekend  I flew  from 
London  to  Paris  to  meet  Francois’  family. 
His  father  is  in  government  in  Paris  and 
I learned  that  Francois  was  educated  at 
the  Sorbonne,  except  for  brief  periods  at 
Oxford  and  Harvard,  where  he  studied 
law.  We  had  dinner  at  his  family’s  home 
P and  I was  delighted  with  his  eleven-year- 
old  brother  Didou.  After  dinner  we  re- 


The  French  are  warm  but  very  frank 
and  to  the  point.  Mrs.  Moreuil  gazed  at 
me  quizzically  for  a moment  and  said,  “We 
understand  that  you  and  Francois  are  in 
love  and  we  think  that’s  fine.  He  may  go 
to  America  to  meet  your  family  but  he 
should  be  back  in  his  office  in  three 
weeks.” 

There  was  a note  of  finality  in  the  tone, 
and  a sudden  hush  descended  on  the 
room.  It  was  Didou  who  broke  the  ice 
by  rushing  in  to  present  me  with  one  of 
his  paintings,  which  he  had  signed  four 
times!  I hugged  him  close  and  managed 
to  plant  a quick  kiss  behind  his  ear  be- 
fore he  blushed  and  had  a chance  to  ob- 
ject! He  reminded  me  of  my  little  brother 
David.  He  was  so  kind  to  me,  so  inter- 
ested in  our  being  happy  together.  He 
was  quite  amused  when  I mentioned  that 
I’d  never  expected  to  marry  a European. 
“Well,”  exclaimed  my  “gallant”  fiance  in 
self-defense,  “the  girl  I thought  I’d  marry 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I got!” 

When  the  filming  was  finished,  I went 
immediately  home.  Back  in  Iowa  I found 
things  hadn’t  changed  very  much.  Mother 
still  had  to  keep  after  me  to  straighten 
my  room  and  had  to  wave  a dish  towel 
before  my  face  to  remind  me  it  was  my 
turn  to  wipe.  Suddenly,  it  was  as  though  I 
had  never  been  abroad  at  all,  and  those 
champagne  and  caviar  suppers  on  the 
Riviera  were  something  dreamed  up  by 
Noel  Coward!  Only  the  image  of  Francois 
remained  unchanged — dark,  funny,  sweet 
Francois. 

His  arrival  in  America  a week  later 
was  dramatic  to  say  the  least.  Of  all  the 
planes  that  fly  the  Atlantic  his  had  to 
lose  an  engine  over  the  water!  Which 
is  what  I would  call  making  a splash  the 
hard  way!  He  landed  in  Minneapolis 
four  hours  late,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a little  boy  who’d  had  a long  hard 
day  at  the  circus. 

We  took  turns  at  the  wheel  driving 
back  to  Iowa  and  all  Francois  could  think 
about  was  a cold  shower  and  a thick 
steak.  Instead,  he  got  ten  of  my  relatives! 
At  first  glance,  our  living  room  resembled 
the  set  of  a C.  B.  DeMille  spectacular. 
Francois  leaned  over  and  whispered,  “I 
must  shake  all  the  hands,  no?” 

I introduced  Mother,  Daddy,  Granny  and 
my  sister  Mary  first,  and  then  fifteen-year- 
old  Kurt.  He  mumbled  something  that 
sounded  suspiciously  like  “How  do  you 
do,”  and  then  stepped  aside  for  David, 
aged  seven.  I gave  David  a quick  once  over, 
on  the  alert  for  any  suspicious  bulge  that 
might  prove  to  be  a water  pistol  or  a 
dart  gun,  but  as  they  say  in  “Dragnet”  he 
was  “clean.” 

Daddy  had  apparently  been  boning  up 
on  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  French, 
and  that  night  at  dinner  he  suddenly 
produced  a bottle  of  wine.  Granny  was 
obviously  shocked  but  Daddy  just  smiled 
and  reminded  her  that  in  her  youth  she 
had  wanted  to  be  a bareback  rider  with 
the  circus,  and  if  she  could  bounce 
around  in  a short  ballet  skirt  on  the  back 
of  some  poor  unsuspecting  horse,  he 
couldn’t  see  what  was  so  shocking  about 
a little  glass  of  wine  at  the  table.  But 
wine  in  our  house  was  as  rare  as  snow 
in  July,  and  there  was  dead  silence  as 
Daddy  uncorked  the  bottle  and  poured. 

David  was  so  fascinated  he  sat  frozen, 
like  a kid  in  a game  of  statues,  with  a 
forkful  of  roast  beef  halfway  to  his  open 
mouth.  Proudly  Daddy  handed  Francois 
his  glass.  “There.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  boy?”  As  Francois  lifted  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  seven  pairs  of  eyes  rolled  in 
his  direction. 

Francois  sipped,  swallowed,  and  was 
strangely  silent. 

“Well,  come  on,”  urged  Daddy.  “Don’t 
be  shy,  son.” 

Francois  shook  his  head.  “Is  not  wine,” 


he  said  innocently.  “Poison,  maybe.”  I 
wanted  to  crawl  under  the  rug  and  die! 

The  next  night  at  dinner  it  was  Mother’s 
turn.  Francois  had  had  just  about  two 
helpings  of  everything — chicken,  vege- 
tables, muffins.  There  was  one  ear  of 
corn  left  on  the  platter  and  Mother,  want- 
ing to  please,  urged  him  to  “put  it  out  of 
its  misery.”  Francois  raised  a hand  in 
protest.  “No,  no!  Please!  I’m  fed  up!” 

Mother  got  kind  of  quiet  then  and  I had 
to  explain  afterwards  that  Francois  hadn’t 
meant  it  the  way  it  sounded  at  all.  He 
just  has  difficulty  sometimes  expressing 
himself  properly  in  English. 

And  I’ll  never  forget  how  embarrassed 
I was  the  time  Mother,  thinking  back  to 
her  own  courting  days,  I guess,  asked  us 
who  spoke  about  love  first.  “Jean,”  Fran- 
cois answered,  completely  straightfaced. 
“The  very  first  day,  in  fact — and  every 
day  after  that,  but  I said,  ‘Let’s  wait 
awhile.’  ” My  mother  looked  at  him  oddly. 

“Francois,  you’re  terrible,”  I hissed  at 
him.  “Imagine  a Frenchman  saying  a 
thing  like  that!” 

Then  he  got  serious  and  said,  “Actually, 
it  was  mutual  agreement.  A week  was 
enough.  Let  us  just  say  it  was  a thunder- 
stroke.” Mother  patted  my  daffy  French- 
man and  smiled  her  blessing  at  us  both. 

My  birthday  came  during  Francois’  visit 
and  it  was  the  happiest  birthday  I had 
ever  known.  I was  nineteen  and  in  love 
and  life  was  an  exciting  adventure!  Fran- 
cois had  brought  me  a beautiful  Dior 
scarf  and  two  bottles  of  champagne  from 
Paris,  and  those  three  weeks  he  spent 
with  us  in  Iowa  were  sheer  heaven.  We 
didn’t  ride  in  any  chauffeur-driven,  air- 
conditioned  Cadillac,  as  we  had  in  France, 
and  nobody  had  a private  swimming  pool 
or  a forty-acre  estate,  but  we  went  to 
see  a class  play  at  Marshalltown  High, 
and  then  over  to  my  former  drama  teach- 
er’s home  for  Cokes.  We  spent  a college 
weekend  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  too. 

We  flew  to  New  York  the  last  of  No- 
vember where  I sublet  an  apartment  and 
Francois  started  to  work  with  an  inter- 
national law  firm  and  stayed  with  friends 
on  the  East  Side.  He  has  decided  to  stay 
in  the  United  States  for  the  present.  We 
thought  it  best  to  announce  our  engage- 
ment at  this  point,  partly  to  quell  the  un- 
true items  the  columnists  were  running 
about  a so-called  “romance”  between  Otto 
Preminger  and  me.  Mother  made  the 
announcement  in  Iowa  and  then  the  wire 
services  picked  it  up. 

We  hope  to  be  married  in  Marshalltown 
in  late  September  or  early  October — prob- 
ably in  the  Lutheran  Church.  When 
Francois,  Mother  and  I first  talked  it  over, 
we  didn’t  know  how  to  plan,  since  all 
my  family  and  friends  are  in  Iowa  and 
all  Francois’  are  in  Paris.  My  husband- 
to-be  gave  us  his  opinion:  “I  think  we 
ought  to  be  married  by  phone,”  he  sug- 
gested, a wicked  glint  in  his  eye. 

“Even  better,”  my  mother  chimed  in, 
“somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  North 
Atlantic — about  midday,  then  everyone 
can  come  in  boats  and  hover  over  the 
spot!”  That  really  broke  us  up. 

But  now  it’s  settled,  for  real,  and  my 
trousseau,  believe  it  or  not,  will  be  from 
Paris.  My  sister  Mary  will  be  maid  of 
honor.  We  would  like  to  honeymoon  in 
Mexico  and  then,  I think,  we  will  have 
to  live  in  France.  Probably  in  Paris.  At 
the  moment,  I have  no  idea  of  giving  up 
film  work,  so  I’m  rather  glad  we’re  living 
in  the  air  age! 

Francois  claims  he  won’t  mind  being 
married  to  a movie  star  at  all.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  he’s  of  tremendous  help  to 
me.  I have  great  respect  for  his  opinions 
and  he  has  such  definite  opinions  on 
everything.  Take  interviews.  I’m  always 
a little  scared  and  serious.  Francois 
doesn’t  see  why  they  have  to  be  dull  or 


boring.  To  prove  a point  I offer  you 
some  excerpts  taken  from  the  tape  re- 
corded interview  we  did  for  Photoplay. 

The  day  we  made  it  I was  in  the  process 
of  apartment  moving  (to  a larger,  more 
comfortable  one)  and  everything,  but 
everything  was  in  a mess.  I looked  like 
something  out  of  second-rate  Carmen  in 
my  red-print  cotton  shirt  over  red  toreador 
pants,  hut  Francois  was  mighty  fetching  in 
a blue  T-shirt  and  faded  blue  denims.  The 
interviewer,  Francois  and  I were  all  in  the 
bedroom  at  the  time  and  I was  sitting 
cross-legged  in  the  center  of  the  bed.  The 
small  radio  atop  the  console  TV  was 
blasting  merrily  and  Bippo,  the  tiny 
black-and-white  kitten  Francois  had 
gotten  for  me  at  the  A.S.P.C.A.,  “Be- 
cause it  needs  a happy  home,”  was  curled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  sound  asleep. 
It  looked  so  sweet  and  helpless,  like  a 
blob  of  ink  on  the  Black  Watch  tartan 
spread.  The  interview  proceeded  thus: 

Question:  Why  don’t  you  think  you’re 
too  young  to  marry? 

Francois:  Because  she  found  the  man 
of  her  life  and  that  was  that. 

Jeaii:  Because  I don’t  believe  you  can 
force  love  to  wait  too  long.  Besides,  I 
don’t  think  I could  find  anyone  who 
means  as  much  to  me  more  than  once 
in  a lifetime.  Francois  and  I may  be 
young  in  years  but  we’ve  both  matured 
early.  Francois  during  the  war,  under 
the  Occupation,  and  me  with  my  career 
and  the  singular  nature  of  it. 

Question:  What  do  you  have  in  com- 
mon? 

Francois:  We  walk,  talk,  shout,  scream, 
fight,  eat,  kiss,  dance,  swim — everything 
we  like  to  do  together. 

Jean:  We’re  both  pretty  highly  strung 
but  we  only  scream  at  each  other  about 
fifteen  minutes  a day. 

Francois:  We  only  broke  five  glasses  in 
Jean’s  last  apartment! 

Jean:  We’ve  never  had  an  argument 
that  lasted  more  than — three  and  a half 
months! 

Francois:  Two  hours! 

Jean:  Actually,  we  both  come  to  a quick 
boil  and  then  it’s  all  over.  Usually  when 
I’m  nervous  Francois  is  calm  and  vice 
versa. 

Francois:  That’s  what  we  call  our  au- 
tomatic switch. 

Question:  What  do  you  want  for  your 
marriage — goals,  plans,  etc.? 

Jean:  Money,  fast  cars,  minks!  No,  ser- 
iously— a quiet,  creatively  alive  life  with 
friends. 

Francois:  No. 

Jean : Okay,  a quiet,  creatively  alive  life 
without  friends! 

Francois:  A quiet  noisy  life  with  inter- 
esting dull  friends,  with  fast  and  slow  cars 
and  large  small  houses! 

Question : How  will  you  manage  mar- 
riage and  a career? 

Jean:  There  shouldn’t  be  any  conflict. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  make 
it  work  out.  Deborah  Kerr  for  one. 

Francois:  If  marriage  and  career  con- 
flict, one  of  them  will  have  to  go.  Change 
that.  One  or  both  of  them  will  have  to  go. 

Come  to  think  of  it  I’m  not  so  sure 
what  he  means  by  that  last  remark!  But 
like  it  or  not  I’ll  be  opening  soon  in  “The 
Moon  Is  Blue,”  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  I am  touring  this  summer.  I 
play  a girl  in  love  and  this  is  one  role 
I am  approaching  with  perfect  confidence! 
For  many  good  reasons.  Isn’t  love  great? 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
and  to  think  it  all  began  that  very  special 
Saturday  night!  The  End 
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HOW  MUCH  A 
BOY  EXPECTS  . . . 


Continued  jrorn  page  73 


The  questions  asked  here  were  collected 
for  Photoplay  by  a woman  doctor  who 
daily  finds  herself  talking  to  young  girls 
about  problems  relating  to  their  emotional 
lives — boys,  sex,  dating  and  marriage. 
Some  are  the  questions  you’ve  written. 
Some  are  questions  raised  by  movies  like 
“The  Careless  Years”  and  “The  Goddess.” 
On  pages  70-71  we’ve  shown  you  a scene 
from  Paddy  Chayefsky’s  newest  movie, 
“The  Goddess,”  with  Kim  Stanley  as  a dis- 
turbed teenager  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems we’ll  discuss  here.  We  are  doing  this 
story  in  an  effort  to  give  you  honest  and 
informative  answers  about  some  of  the 
most  important — and  most  wholesome- 
problems  a young  girl  faces  in  growing  up. 
We  hope  you  will  find  the  ideas  expressed 
here — which  are  the  opinions  of  each  indi- 
vidual quoted  and  not  of  the  magazine — 
of  some  help. 

On  pages  72-73  you  met  some  of  our 
panel  of  seven  young  stars  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  various  questions.  Here  they  are: 
Burt  Brinckerhoff,  who  played  in  “The 
Goddess,”  James  MacArthur,  Peter  Brown, 
Mark  Damon,  Dennis  Hopper,  and  Nick 
Adams.  Tony  Perkins,  a latecomer  to  the 
discussion,  asked,  “Why  do  young  people 
feel  there  is  something  shameful  about 
sex?” 

“People  only  feel  sex  is  shameful  when 
they  don’t  really  understand  it,”  began 
Peter  Brown.  “Sometimes  parents  are  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  such  matters  with 
their  children  and  this  makes  kids  feel  it’s 
something  unpleasant  and  wrong.” 

“That’s  right,”  broke  in  James  Mac- 
Arthur. “It  becomes  shameful  when  peo- 
ple try  to  cover  it  up,  when  they  pretend 
it  doesn’t  exist.  After  all,  sex,  according  to 
the  dictionary,  is  ‘being  male  or  female.’ 
You  can’t  shut  your  eyes  and  hide  from 
that!  It  enters  into  everybody’s  life  and 
you  must  try  to  understand  it.” 

“But  in  order  to  understand  it,  you  must 
define  it,”  interrupted  Mark  Damon.  “What 
is  sex?  To  me  it’s  one  of  the  most  basic 
emotions  in  life.  It’s  the  simple  boy-girl 
attraction  that  makes  you  want  to  hold 
hands  on  a beautiful  spring  day.  It  can 
grow  into  a strong  physical  bond  between 
a boy  and  a girl  who  are  deeply  in  love 
and  whose  friendship  is  based  on  many 
comtnon  interests  and  ideas.  It’s  an  emo- 
tion that  deepens  and  becomes  more  de- 
manding as  you  grow  older  and  approach 
marriage.  It’s  a natural,  necessary  and 
healthy  part  of  any  relationship — provided 
both  people  are  honest  and  sincere  about 
their  love.” 
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Then,”  said  the  moderator,  “you  think  a 
girl  shouldn’t  feel  guilty  about  an  in- 
terest in  sex?  Or  a boy,  for  that  mat- 
ter. We’ve  already  heard  from  Nick 
Adams.  Any  other  comments?” 

“She  certainly  should  not,”  said  Tony 
Perkins  firmly.  “It’s  the  healthiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  want  to  know  about.  Any- 
body who  is  made  to  feel  guilty  about  sex 
may  feel  shame  about  it  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  And  this  is  terrible.  I believe  if  sex 
is  explained  to  people  in  a simple,  honest 
way,  they’ll  be  able  to  judge  what’s  right 
or  wrong  for  them.  And  that’s  what  will 
make  them  mature  men  and  women  when 
it  comes  time  for  marriage.” 

“But  no  girl  should  force  herself  to  be 
interested  in  sex  just  because  she  feels 
her  friends  are  or  that  she’s  old  enough,” 
interrupted  Dennis  Hopper.  “If  you’re 
naturally  interested,  it’s  the  healthiest 


thing  in  the  world  to  inquire  about,  to  try 
to  understand.  If  you’re  not,  just  wait.” 

“What  a girl  must  realize  is  that  these 
are  decisive  years  in  her  life — years  of 
preparation  for  marriage,”  said  Mark  Da- 
mon, chewing  his  lip  thoughtfully.  “She 
shouldn’t  do  anything  to  jeopardize  those 
later  years,  but  she  should  learn  as  much 
as  she  can  from  a reliable  source — a rec- 
ommended book,  her  parents,  a teacher. 
She  must  learn  who  she  is,  what  she  wants 
and  what  her  place  in  society  is.  Friendship 
with  boys,  easy  relationships  with  them, 
understanding — but  not  necessarily  experi- 
encing— emotion  will  help  her  understand 
the  important  issues  in  marriage.” 

“Do  you  all  agree  with  Burt  Brinckerhoff 
that  a goodnight  kiss  can  be  enough  for 
two  young  people  in  love?”  asked  the 
moderator. 

“I  don’t  see  why  not,”  said  Nick  Adams. 
“When  I was  a teenager,  I knew  a lot  of 
girls  I considered  my  buddies.  We  dated, 
played  sports,  kidded  around  and  had  a 
good  time.  Holding  hands  and  a kiss  good- 
night is  the  basis  of  many  happy  rela- 
tionships.” 

“I  think  so,”  drawled  Tony  Perkins, 
tugging  at  his  sneaker.  “I  think  there  are 
many  good,  honest  and  loyal  friendships 
among  teenagers  today,  and  I think  this 
gives  them  a much  needed  sense  of  se- 
curity. Why  shouldn’t  a goodnight  kiss  be 
enough?  It  is  unless  they’re  kids  who  have 
grown  up  too  quickly.  Then  I feel  very 
sorry  for  them  because  I don’t  think  they’ll 
have  very  much  to  look  forward  to  in  life.” 

“You  can’t  lump  all  girls  and  boys  to- 
gether and  generalize  as  to  whether  or  not 
a goodnight  kiss  is  enough,”  said  serious 
Peter  Brown.  “We’re  all  individuals  and 
these  are  individual  matters.  A young  girl 
who  dates  a boy  once  in  a while  should 
realize  this  is  a casual  thing  that  isn’t 
worth  more  than  an  occasional  kiss.  A pair 
of  teenagers  going  steady — and  maybe 
thinking  of  marriage — may  have  deeper 
emotional  feelings  which  they  should  be 
able  to  discuss  together  to  find  out  how 
best  to  handle  them.  An  engaged  couple 
have  more  serious  emotions  to  cope  with 
and  they  may  want  the  advice  of  a doctor 
or  minister.” 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tion— and  the  one  raised  in  “The  God- 
dess”— is:  Does  a girl  have  to  pet  to  be 
popular? 

“If  a girl  relies  on  petting  for  popu- 
larity,” said  Tony  Perkins  winding  his 
lanky  legs  around  the  bottom  rung  of  his 
chair,  “then  she  must  be  a shallow  girl. 
Petting  has  its  place,  yes,  depending  upon 
the  seriousness  of  one’s  affection.  But  a 
girl  shouldn’t  count  on  petting  to  get  along 
with  guys.  It’s  the  girl’s  personality  that 
always  counts  in  my  datebook.” 

“When  I was  in  high  school,”  remem- 
bered Mark  Damon,  “the  most  popular  girls 
I knew  had  a sense  of  humor,  pleasant 
disposition  and  outgoing  personality.  And 
those  are  the  things  the  boys  used  to  talk 
about — not  whether  she’d  pet  on  a date.” 

“I  think  that  scene  between  Kim  Stanley 
and  me  in  ‘The  Goddess’  is  pretty  true- 
to-life,”  said  Burt  Brinckerhoff  thought- 
fully. “There  are  some  girls  a guy  auto- 
matically expects  will  pet  on  a date.  But 
let  me  say  this  from  my  own  experience, 
we  certainly  respect  the  girls  who  don’t.” 

“That’s  the  point,”  broke  in  Peter  Brown. 
“I  don’t  believe  a girl  should  feel  she  must 
pet  if  she  doesn’t  want  to.  If  it’s  necessary 
to  pet  to  be  popular  with  certain  boys, 
then  the  girl  should  date  other  boys  be- 
cause all  boys  don’t  demand  it.  This  may 
be  one  way  of  showing  love,  but  it  should 
never  even  be  considered  unless  two 
people  are  deeply  in  love.” 

“Here’s  another  question  raised  by  ‘The 
Goddess’  and  our  readers:  Does  a boy  feel 


a girl  owes  him  something  for  a date?” 

“Most  boys  I know  might,  but  they  don’t 
expect  it,”  emphasized  Mark  Damon.  “If 
they  get  it  too  easily  and  not  as  a sign  of 
real  affection,  the  girl  is  laughed  at  and 
talked  about.  When  I was  growing  up,  al- 
though we  thought  we  wanted  a girl  to 
neck  or  pet,  it  was  never  our  reason  for 
dating  a girl.  In  fact,  when  a boy  really 
likes  a girl,  he’d  rather  she  be  inexperi- 
enced in  sex.  It  makes  their  relationship 
something  more  special.” 

“To  be  perfectly  honest,”  Nick  Adams 
offered,  “I  think  too  many  boys  expect 
girls  to  neck  with  them  on  dates.  It’s  a 
sign  that  people  want  to  be  loved  more 
today  than  ever  before.” 

“I’d  say  boys  look  forward  to  sex,  but 
it  isn’t  what  makes  a date  successful,” 
Jimmy  MacArthur  felt.  “It’s  what  two 
people  bring  to  a date  in  the  way  of  intel- 
ligence, humor,  interest  in  the  other.  I 
think  it’s  more  important  for  a girl  to  be 
careful  about  sex  on  a date  than  a boy 
since  she  has  more  to  lose — her  reputation, 
her  self-respect.  And  remember  this:  A 
boy  can  be  just  as  scared  about  sex  as  a 
girl— only  boys  sometimes  bluff  better — 
and  an  ‘experienced’  date  might  make  him 
nervous.” 

“I  don’t  expect  it  myself — and  I don’t 
know  why  any  boy  should,”  volunteered 
Burt.  “Girls  should  remember  that  boys — 
usually  younger  boys — are  led  to  demand 
things  on  a date  in  order  to  prove  their 
manliness.  But  they  don’t  always  want  the 
girl  to  say  yes,”  he  finished,  tapping  his 
pencil  for  emphasis. 

You  tapping  for  order,  Burt?”  Tony 
Perkins  chided,  then  continued,  “I 
agree  with  Burt.  To  me,  a date  is  a 
get-together.  It  means  getting  to  know 
someone  I like.  When  I go  out  on  a date  I 
expect  to  be  repaid  with  good  company — 
and  so  do  most  guys.” 

“All  right,  panel,  here’s  another  question. 
Do  you  think  a boy  respects  a girl  who 
says  ‘yes’?” 

“If  a boy  has  a basic  respect  for  a girl 
as  a person,  he  won’t  lose  that  respect  be- 
cause she  accepted  or  rejected  sex  in  their 
relationship,”  was  Mark  Damon’s  opinion. 
“The  important  thing  is  that  both  people 
involved  respect  each  other  first.” 

“It  all  depends  on  the  girl,”  said  Tony 
Perkins.  “If  the  girl  already  has  a reputa- 
tation  of  having  said  ‘yes’  to  dozens  of 
other  guys,  the  boy  goes  out  with  her  for 
one  reason — and  he  won’t  waste  any  re- 
spect on  her.” 

“As  I get  older,”  mused  twenty-year-old 
Jim  MacArthur,  causing  some  chuckles 
among  the  group,  “I  find  myself  growing 
away  from  prudish  ideas.  The  more  I read 
and  travel  the  more  I’ve  found  sex  isn’t 
always  looked  upon  as  an  ugly-headed 
monster.” 

“Well,  all  I have  to  say,”  added  Dennis 
Hopper,  “is  that  a guy  will  respect  the 
girl  if  he’s  in  love  with  her  and  is  thinking 
about  marrying  her.  But  girls  should  be 
careful — boys  are  pretty  good  actors  when 
is  comes  to  declaring  false  love  in  order 
to  get  what  they  want.” 

“Now  for  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  Photoplay  readers  will  want  to 
ask  you:  What  do  you  want  in  a wife?” 

“True  friendship,  respect,  trust,  under- 
standing and  love,”  fired  off  Peter  Brown 
in  staccato-fashion. 

“Love,  understanding  and  companion- 
ship,” were  the  qualities  listed  by  Nick 
Adams.  “A  man  wants  someone  who’s  solid 
and  dependable,  who  will  always  be  there 
and  who  will  always  love  him  despite  any- 
thing that  might  happen.  I sincerely  and 
solemnly  believe  in  the  ‘For  Better  or  For 
Worse’  portion  of  the  wedding  ceremony.” 

“The  best  girl  I can  find,”  was  all  Tony 
Perkins  asked  for.  “A  girl  with  whom  I’ll 
enjoy  sharing  myself  and  my  entire  life. 


I want  a wife  who  not  only  commands  my 
respect  but  makes  me  happy,  glad  to  be 
alive.” 

Burt  Brinckerhoff  replied  cautiously,  “I’m 
not  really  sure.  I want  love,  yes — but  I want 
love  with  respect.  Someone  who  respects  my 
decisions  and  desires,  someone  who  will  help 
me  to  contribute  to  society  rather  than  just 
greedily  taking  from  it.  I want  someone  who 
wants  to  be  a good  mother,  who  can  meet 
the  challenge  of  bringing  up  children.  Also, 
I want  my  wife  to  have  a sense  of  humor.” 

“Love,  understanding,  kindness,”  summed 
up  Jim  MacArthur  who  recently  announced 
he’d  found  the  girl  with  these  qualities. 

“What  do  I want  in  a wife?”  repeated 
Dennis  Hopper  leaning  forward  with  a 
smile.  “A  lot  of  things.  I want  intelligence, 
a love  for  beauty,  someone  who  loves 
truth,  someone  who  loves  me!  I’d  like  my 
wife  to  be  attractive,  but  physical  beauty 
is  only  skin  deep,  so  she  must  be  spiritu- 
ally beautiful.  I don’t  want  a wife  that’s 
perfect.  I want  people  to  be  what  they  are. 
Their  flaws  make  them  real.  If  you’re  per- 
fect, you’re  a statue — not  a human  being. 
And  statues  can  be  awfully  dull.” 

We  limited  our  “round-table”  panel  to 
seven  males  but  we  did  ask  one  of 
Hollywood’s  most  popular  young  ac- 
tresses, Dorothy  Malone,  for  her  opinions 
on  two  questions  which  we  felt  only  a 
girl  could  answer  and  asked  Kim  Stanley, 
of  “The  Goddess”  her  views. 

“Is  ‘saving  your  feelings  for  the  right 
man’  an  old-fashioned  idea?” 

“It  may  be  generally,”  Dot  said,  “but  to 
me  particularly  and  to  my  friends,  this  is 
a matter  of  ideals.  I have  never  lacked  for 
dates,  even  before  I was  in  motion  pic- 
tures, and  I have  never  found  that  the 
boys  I went  out  with  expected  necking  as 
a requisite  for  a date.  I have  a great  re- 


spect for  men  because  nobody  has  ever 
disappointed  me.  I think  most  men,  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  are  looking  for 
a girl  who  has  the  same  qualities  they 
respect  and  admire  in  their  mothers.” 

“Second,  How  can  a girl  avoid  giving  in 
on  a date,  and  keep  the  boy  as  a date?” 

“I  don’t  think  this  is  a problem,”  Dorothy 
remarked.  “I  definitely  believe  it  is  the 
girl  who  sets  the  pace  in  these  relation- 
ships. The  boy-girl  attraction  is  auto- 
matically there  but  I also  believe  people 
are  yearning  for  companionship,  a good 
mind  and  similar  interests.  I believe  a 
man  should  know  something  about  a girl 
before  he  takes  her  out.  If  he  doesn’t,  it 
doesn’t  take  him  long  to  find  out.  If  he 
knows  she  has  certain  principles  regarding 
sex  expression  and  they  don’t  match  his, 
he  won’t  date  her.  A boy  who  knows  a 
girl  has  definite  principles,  then  dates  her 
to  see  if  he  can  break  them,  isn’t  worth 
dating.  A girl  doesn’t  have  to  compromise 
with  her  principles  to  be  popular.  Ask 
yourself  this  question:  ‘The  girl  who  did 
give  in  to  “Joe”  didn’t  get  him,  so  why 
will  I if  I give  in  against  my  wishes?’  The 
men  who  insist  on  a girl  giving  in  are  just 
as  insecure  as  the  girl  who  does,  because 
both  believe  they  must  to  be  popular.” 

“When  a girl’s  growing  up,”  added  Kim 
Stanley,  “she’s  uncertain  of  herself  and 
this  sometimes  makes  her  too  eager  for 
love.  And  like  Emily  Ann  in  ‘The  God- 
dess,’ it’s  easy  for  her,  in  this  situation,  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  reaching  out  for  love 
indiscriminately  as  a kind  of  reassurance  of 
her  worth.  But  when  she  puts  a low  price 
on  herself,  she  doesn’t  attract  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  capable  of  real  love — only  the 
kind  who  sees  her  as  a symbol  of  sex.” 

Summary : 

We’ve  talked  about  many  different  prob- 


lems and  our  panel  has  agreed  on  all  the 
major  issues.  To  review  some  points,  sex 
is  a basic  and  natural  part  of  our  lives. 
It  accounts  for  the  mutual  attraction  that 
separates  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  all 
others.  It  becomes  most  important  and 
most  satisfying  in  marriage.  But  every 
voice  raised  this  warning:  to  misuse  sex  is 
to  risk  your  future  happiness.  Every  man, 
even  when  he’s  prone  not  to  admit  it, 
places  his  potential  bride  high  on  a ped- 
estal. Don’t  jeopardize  your  lofty  position 
by  compromising  on  matters  of  necking 
and  petting.  Popularity — being  able  to 
count  up  in  large  numbers  the  different 
boys  you’ve  been  out  with — is  unimportant. 
The  importance  of  dating  is  meeting  the 
right  boys — boys  with  whom  you  can  share 
mutual  interests  and  respect.  Dating  is  a 
means  of  getting-acquainted  with  many 
types  of  people.  Its  value  is  as  preparation 
for  going  steady,  for  courtship  and  engage- 
ment, for  marriage.  Just  remember  that 
your  whole  life  can  be  determined  by  a 
casual  date.  And  notice  that  all  of  our 
panel  enthusiastically  said  they  would 
date  a girl  who  said  “no,”  but  not  all 
said  they  would  second-date  a girl  who 
said  “yes.” 

Since  curiosity  about  sex  is  natural  and 
healthy,  don’t  hesitate  to  discuss  your 
questions  with  your  parents,  clergy,  doctor, 
an  understanding  adult  leader  of  teenage 
events,  a trusted  teacher.  Perhaps  “Facts 
of  Life  and  Love  for  Teenagers”  (a  Popu- 
lar Library  paper  back,  35 </•)  might  be  of 
some  help.  Write  and  let  us  know  your  re- 
actions. 

And  finally,  why  place  so  much  empha- 
sis on  sexual  attraction  when  most  boys 
are  looking  for  someone  they  can  respect 
and  admire?  Instead  of  concentrating  on 
sex,  concentrate  on  being  a more  interest- 
ing person.  The  End 
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. . . SHOCKING 
RUMOR 

Continued  from  page  75 

he  stopped  short  as  his  attention  was 
riveted  to  three  police  cars  in  front  of  him 
— a large  congregation  of  law  enforcement 
for  Danville,  Ky. 

Stopping  his  ear,  he  got  out  and  walked 
over  to  the  policemen.  “It’s  that  movie 
star,”  one  explained.  “He’s  over  there  in 
Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  house,  and  he’s 
afraid  to  cross  the  street  to  his  own  house, 
on  account  of  the  crowd.” 

Judge  Pennington  looked  around  him. 
Five  small  boys  played  on  the  sidewalk. 
But  there  was  no  crowd. 

That’s  the  crowd,  Judge,”  said  the  cop. 
All  told,  Monty’s  appearances  in  Dan- 
ville, a town  so  friendly  that  you  be- 
come an  old  resident  overnight,  were  as 
gauche  and  un-cooperative  as  those  of  a 
man  being  led  to  the  noose. 

Observers  indicated  they  did  not  expect 
Clift  to  survive,  possibly  not  overnight. 

Meantime,  two  other  stories  ran  simul- 
taneously with  the  accounts  of  Clift’s 
tottering  antics:  He  was,  it  was  reported 
by  everybody  who  could  write  or  talk, 
having  romantic  affairs  with  Miss  Taylor 
(who  seemed  to  thrive  on  a lover  who 
seemed  somewhat  less  vigorous  than  a 
man  about  to  gasp  his  last)  and  with  Miss 
Libby  Holman  (who  is  fifteen  years  his 
senior  and  a woman  of  considerable 
bounce).  Libby  flew  down  from  New  York 
to  see  him. 

At  the  time,  I confess,  as  one  who  was 
there  and  who  reported,  this  was  an  im- 
possibility. 

Plainly,  Clift  couldn’t  have  been  carrying 
on  with  both  Miss  Taylor  and  Miss  Holman 
at  the  same  time.  Neither  proud  girl  would 
have  permitted  that.  And  no  man  could 
have  carried  on  with  either,  let  alone  both, 
if  he’d  been  as  close  to  the  last  gasp  as 
Clift  appeared  to  be. 

It  has  now  been  a full  twenty-four 
months  since  Clift’s  friend  made  the  state- 
ment that  Monty  would  collapse,  get  put 
away,  or  die  in  two  years  and  Mr.  Clift 
has  bemused  us  all  by  doing  none  of  those 
things — or  anything  like  any  of  those 
things.  The  record  is  a useful  place  to 
look  now  and  then.  Let’s  look: 

Monty  finished  “Raintree  County,”  in 
which  he  performed  a number  of  athletic 
scenes  involving  bull  whips,  chasing  mov- 
ing trains  and  foot  races,  and  this  was  a 
good  picture,  one  of  his  best.  He  may 
have  looked  like  a refugee  from  a concen- 
tration camp  (he  did),  but  he  did  not 
collapse.  Then  he  made  “The  Young 
Lions,”  went  to  Paris  for  that  one,  and 
more  stories  began  to  trickle  back.  The 
picture  was  held  up  for  twenty-one  days 
and  this  was,  of  course,  it  was  stated 
emphatically,  Clift’s  fault. 

Well,  I wasn’t  in  Paris  but  I checked 
with  Edward  Dmytryk,  who  directed  both 
“Raintree”  and  “Lions,”  and  learned  what 
anyone  might  have  learned  by  consulting 
the  weather  reports.  It  rained  in  Paris  for 
twenty-one  days.  The  picture  was  twenty- 
one  days  overdue. 

During  production  of  “The  Young  Lions,” 
according  to  director  Dmytryk  and  to 
Lynn  Unkifer,  the  reliable  press  agent, 
Monty  “behaved.” 

John  Maynard,  able  reporter,  who  was 
there,  notes  that  he  saw  Monty  loaded 
once.  But,  he  says,  Clift  had  only  one  tall 
gin  and  tonic,  a splash  that  debutantes 
take  in  their  stride.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Maynard  reports,  this  modest  lihation 
woozled  Clift  and  slurred  his  syllables  into 
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a gurgle.  The  suggestion  is  plain  that 
Monty  has  a low  tolerance  for  alcohol. 

My  experience  confirms  this  theory. 
Once  Clift  poured  three  successive  drinks 
for  me  which  I enjoyed  absent-mindedly 
while  he  gagged  on  half  of  a pale  glassful 
for  himself. 

Back  to  “The  Young  Lions”:  Lynn 
Unkifer  says  that  he  had  never  met  Clift 
before  this  picture,  approached  him  with 
no  firmly  conceived  notions,  and  had  no 
trouble. 

“While  we  were  waiting  out  the  rain,” 
Unkifer  told  me,  “the  boys  horsed  around, 
especially  Dean  Martin,  toted  each  other 
on  their  shoulders,  threw  balls,  things  like 
that.  Clift  would  sit  around  like  the  small 
kid  on  the  block  who  doesn’t  get  invited 
to  play  with  the  older  boys.  Finally,  they 
invited  him  to  horse  around,  and  he 
horsed  gratefully,  if  awkwardly.  Pleased 
as  punch.  Tried  hard.  But  the  man  has 
no  co-ordination,  so  the  unit  manager 
finally  stopped  that  to  keep  Monty  from 
getting  hurt.” 

Another  observer  reported,  about  that 
location,  that  there  was  a scene  in  a 
river,  that  Dean  Martin,  the  brawny  man, 
caught  a severe  cold  from  immersion,  that 
Montgomery  Clift,  the  slight  man,  was  in 
the  water  longer  and  didn’t  contract  a 
sniffle. 

As  for  playing  his  part  in  “Lions,”  Clift 
was  as  intense  in  that  as  he  always  is  in 
every  picture,  but  he  ran  into  a surprise: 
Usually  it  is  Clift  who  pencils  in  queries 
on  the  script,  such  as  “Is  this  reality?,” 
demanding  rewrites,  revisions,  all  sorts 
of  changes  to  soothe  his  integrity  as  an 
artist.  This  time,  before  he  could  flow 
into  full  critical  comment,  young  Hope 
Lange  came  to  him  perturbed  and  threat- 
ened to  quit  the  picture  unless  her  part 
was  changed. 

“He  calmed  me  down,”  Hope  told  me. 
“He  examined  his  part  in  relation  to  mine, 
explained  what  we  meant  to  each  other 
and  why,  and  in  the  end  we  understood 
who  we  were,  made  a few  small  changes 
. . . and,  and,  well,  it  was  a wonderful, 
professional  experience  and  Monty  was  an 
exciting  person  to  work  with.” 

As  for  himself,  Clift  used  wax  to  make 
his  ears  stick  out,  widened  his  nostrils, 
made  other  elaborate  facial  changes  in 
order  to  look  his  part  as  he  saw  it. 

As  everybody  knows  by  now,  both  of 
Clift’s  latest  pictures  were  completed  with- 
out collapse  and  both  are  corkers.  Immed- 
iately after  “Lions,”  Monty  fled  for  New 
York,  where  he  hid  in  an  apartment  in 
the  East  Sixties,  refusing  to  make  a 
picture  for  one  of  his  favorite  directors, 
Howard  Hawks.  Hawks  wanted  him  for 
“Rio  Bravo,”  now  in  production  with 
Dean  Martin  in  the  role  Monty  rejected. 

Clift  read  the  script,  didn’t  find  himself 
in  it,  and  said  “no.”  This  excited  comment, 
inspired  soothsayers  to  claim  that  Monty 
was  low  again,  un-cooperative,  in  immola- 
tion, sorrowing,  sick,  disturbed,  fleeing 
from  himself  or  from  anonymous  monsters. 

I’ve  talked  to  Monty  a good  deal.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  incited  reporters  is 
this:  that  he  became  a child  actor  with 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  and,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  “made  my  own  ar- 
rangements ever  since.”  It  is  true  that  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brooks 
Clift,  of  New  York,  let  him  go  his  own 
way  while  they  sent  a brother  and  sister 
to  college;  the  conclusion  is  that  Monty 
was  a neglected  child  who  today  harbors 
some  sort  of  festering  Oedipus  complex — 
yearning  for  a mother  or  hating  his  father, 
Freudian  stuff  like  that.  Who  knows?  But 
in  November,  1948,  in  as  frank  an  inter- 
view as  anyone  ever  had  with  him,  Clift 
told  me: 

“Working  with  Lunt  and  Fontanne  was 
the  best  schooling  an  actor  could  have,  but 


I shall  always  be  grateful  to  my  parents. 
Whether  they  had  any  real  confidence  in 
my  talents  I’ll  never  know,  or  whether 
they  felt  acting  was  something  I’d  have 
to  get  out  of  my  system  in  my  own  way, 
well,  I’ll  never  know.  But  their  fine  atti- 
tude did  help.” 

nd  this  is  perhaps  revealing: 

“I  want  freedom  and  believe  me,  it 
isn’t  self-esteem  that  makes  me  do  the 
way  I do.  Look,  I want  to  grow.  I want  to 
be  free  to  do  the  play  or  the  picture  that 
means  something  to  me,  that  I can  do  best. 
Considering  the  long  career  that  an  actor 
can  have,  you  can  understand  from  that 
what  I’m  after,  can’t  you?” 

Ten  years  later  he  told  me: 

“I  don’t  have  a neurotic  ambition  to 
act.  I hate  being  called  an  ‘idealist,’  as  I 
often  am  called.  I don’t  like  to  act.  I like 
holding  down  a part,  working  over  a 
script,  considering  everyone  else’s  part. 
But  the  acting  is  tough.” 

Every  time  I have  talked  to  Clift  he  has 
been  warm,  amused,  amusing,  and  un- 
sick-looking.  The  day  before,  or  the  day 
after,  he  looks  bad.  On  the  screen  he  looks 
good.  One  way  or  another,  for  interview 
or  for  scene,  he  pumps  himself  up.  You 
explain  that.  I can’t. 

Or  explain  his  appetite.  I braced  him 
on  the  report,  widely  quoted  by  his  close 
friends,  that  he  is  a pig. 

Clift  happily  confirms  this  legend  and 
adds  to  it.  On  a recent  vacation  in  Europe, 
he  told  me,  he  startled  even  the  well-fed 
Italians  by  eating  six  helpings  of  smoked 
ham  for  dinner  followed  by  Gorgonzola 
cheese  and  a pear — and  by  two  more  help- 
ings of  smoked  ham  sent  up  to  his  room. 
In  Scotland,  he  ate  seven  dozen  oysters 
at  a sitting.  He  ate  six  eggs  for  breakfast 
with  two  glasses  of  milk  and  a cup  of 
coffee. 

In  his  New  York  apartment  today  he 
keeps  a deep  freeze  and  a refrigerator 
stocked  with  enough  home-cooked  pastries 
to  open  a bakery.  He  has  a housekeeper 
who  attends  to  that.  Recently,  he  says, 
he  cut  all  this  out  in  favor  of  three  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk  a day. 

You  can’t  say  that  the  change  in  diet 
had  anything  to  do  with  Monty’s  disposi- 
tion. He  has  remained  precisely  the  same 
and  has  acted  the  same  for  as  long  as  he 
has  been  on  public  view. 

I talked  to  Eddie  Dmytryk,  his  director, 
a few  days  ago,  because  many  persons 
have  commented  that  Eddie  is  now  like  a 
father  to  Monty.  Monty  takes  his  problems 
to  Eddie,  people  said. 

Dmytryk  stared  at  me. 

“Problems?  He’s  got  no  problems,”  he 
said.  “At  least,  he  doesn’t  recognize  any. 
He  doesn’t  face  up  to  all  these  problems 
that  we  think  he  has.” 

“Then  what  is  he?” 

“Why,  he’s  a man  without  any  skin. 

“I  mean  he’s  sensitive,  everything  on  the 
surface,  everything  affects  him.  But  he 
doesn’t  consider  that  a problem.  Inside 
he’s  happy. 

“Take  him  in  another  picture?  You  bet, 
the  minute  I can  get  him.  I’m  planning 
one  now  and  I hope  to  get  Clift.  But  I 
don’t  know.  He  always  has  to  play  a 
character  that  he  is.  He  doesn’t  rise  to 
‘challenges.’  He  has  to  believe  in  his  own 
part  and  in  every  other  part  in  the  show.” 

That’s  on  the  record,  surely.  After 
“From  Here  to  Eternity,”  Clift  examined 
163  scripts  one  after  the  other,  rejected 
them  all.  He  has  done  that  from  the  be- 
ginning, consistently — he  has  rejected  the 
story  first  if  he  didn’t  like  it.  He  turned 
down  Howard  Hawks’  “Red  River,”  the 
film  that  established  him,  and  consented  to 
do  it  only  when  Hawks  induced  him,  by 
telephone,  to  come  to  Hollywood,  talk  it 
over,  be  free  to  say  yea  or  nay,  no  pressure 


exerted.  And,  mind  you,  that  was  Clift’s 
first  picture.  He  had  no  star  status. 

He  made  the  picture,  of  course,  and 
made  a hit,  and  he  preceded  by  years 
both  Marlon  Brando  and  James  Dean  as 
an  independent,  no  Hollywood  chi-chi, 
actor. 

Conclusions?  On  his  endurance  record, 
Clift  is  tougher  than  he  looks.  Like  Judy 
Garland,  he  will — I am  persuaded — go  on 
for  many  years  staging  apparent  collapses, 
disappearing,  but  always  rising  again  to 
perform  better  than  ever. 

Actually,  Clift  has  rejected  more  pic- 
tures than  any  other  current  actor — but 
always  before  they  were  made.  He  has 
never  walked  out  on  any  film  or  failed 
to  finish  one.  With  the  exception  of  “The 
Search,”  all  his  pictures  have  made  money, 
and  the  list  is  impressive:  “Red  River,” 
“A  Place  in  the  Sun,”  “From  Here  to 
Eternity,”  “Raintree  County,”  and  “The 
Young  Lions.”  “Beloved  Infidel,”  his  new- 
est for  20th  Century-Fox,  may  fall  in  the 
same  esteemed  category. 

His  name  gets  linked  with  the  names  of 
various  ladies.  Some  say  he  prefers  older 
women  and  married  women  with  whom 
it  is  not  likely  that  he’ll  have  a romance, 
that  he  has  never  had  a “sweetheart.” 
But  there  has  not  yet  been  a scandal,  a 
divorce  or  an  escapade. 

He  is  susceptible  to  alcohol,  apparently, 
but  he  is  plainly  not  an  alcoholic. 
He  had  an  automobile  accident,  but 
only  one.  (Clift  has  almost  no  physical  co- 
ordination. He  moves  forgetfully,  like  the 
renowned  absentminded  professor,  is  baf- 
fled by  mechanics.) 

Everybody  dreams  up  problems  for  Clift 
but  he  himself  has  never  mentioned  hav- 
ing a problem.  He  has  never  complained. 

Sum  that  all  up,  and  I imagine  you  get 
a man  who  concentrates  on  acting  so  hard 
that  he  sweats,  stumbles,  and  forgets 
everything  else.  There  are  respectable 
painters,  engineers,  and  kindergarten 
teachers  who  sometimes  do  that. 

I imagine  also  that  you  get  a man  with 
a very  tough  core  of  integrity — so  obvious 
to  him  that  it  doesn’t  occur  to  him  to  try 
to  explain  it. 

All  of  this,  I am  aware,  adds  to  rather 
than  detracts  from,  the  Clift  mystery.  I 
think  we  must  let  it  go  at  that,  too:  most 
artists  are  mysterious  because  art  itself  is 
mysterious. 

And  one  more  thing:  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  Hollywood  has  hung  another  black 
mark  against  Clift.  When  he  had  his 
celebrated  automobile  smash- up  on  May 
12,  1956,  Elizabeth  Taylor  rushed  to  his 
side,  tried  to  stanch  his  wounds,  even 
pulled  teeth  from  his  smashed  mouth.  But, 
Hollywood  noted,  where  was  Clift  when 
Elizabeth’s  husband,  Mike  Todd,  died? 

There  were  no  stories  and  no  pictures 
of  Clift  at  the  Todd  funeral  in  Chicago. 

But  he  was  there.  This  I can  attest.  How 
he  did  it,  escaping  newsreels  and  reporters 
covering  this  most-celebrated  tragedy,  is 
another  mystery  about  Clift.  But  he  was 
there. 

Some  say  Clift  has  gone  into  seclusion, 
vanished  from  human  contact.  Those  who 
say  it  can’t  get  around  much  any  more. 
If  they  did,  they  would  see  him  regularly: 
at  Marcel  Marceau’s  performance;  New 
York’s  City  Center;  signing  autographs, 
along  with  friend,  Noel  Coward,  during 
intermission  of  Sir  Laurence  Olivier’s 
“The  Entertainer,”  window-shopping  along 
Lexington  Avenue. 

To  reiterate  the  point  I have  been  argu- 
ing from  the  beginning,  we  have  probably 
all  been  wrong  about  this  boy.  He  isn’t 
going  to  collapse.  He’ll  be  with  us,  gray 
as  a tired  fox  on  a frosty  morning,  but 
he’ll  be  with  us.  Don’t  count  Clift  out. 

The  End 
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all  over  the  world  have  used  it  for  years. 
A good  complexion  always  adds  a charm 
to  your  personality. 

Write  for  free  "The  ABC  of  Beauty,"  the 
new  booklet  with  many  beauty  suggestions. 
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the  power  of  a woman. 

“I  won’t  get  excited  at  the  fights,  I 
promise,”  she  came  back. 

He  wavered.  “All  right.  But  I warn 
you:  The  moment  you  do,  I’ll  take  you 
home!” 

Janet  agreed,  and  to  everybody’s  sur- 
prise seemed  calm  throughout  the  fights, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boxers 
almost  landed  in  her  lap.  She  didn’t 
scream,  jump  or  shout — just  sat  there 
as  if  she  was  watching  “Disneyland”  on 
TV.  When  we  left  the  stadium  and  got  into 
the  car,  she  said  to  Tony  proudly,  “You 
see,  I was  all  right,  wasn’t  I?” 

“You  sure  were,”  he  admitted. 

“But  did  you  see  that  guy  in  the  third 
round  of  the  last  bout?”  Janet  began — and 
then,  going  through  the  fights  round  by 
round,  she  got  more  excited  than  all  of 
us  together  had  been  during  the  whole 
evening! 

Tony  got  paler  by  the  minute.  Cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead. 
When  Janet  finally  ended  her  blow-by- 
blow  description,  she  was  fine.  But  Tony 
was  a wreck!  Needless  to  say,  he  wouldn’t 
take  her  to  another  prizefight  until  after 
Kelly  was  born. 

We  all  should  have  known  better.  Janet 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  excited  girls 
you  could  meet,  whether  from  joy,  anger, 
or  any  other  kind  of  emotion.  I think 
this  is  one  of  her  best  qualities.  It  makes 
her  a wonderfully  stimulating  person  to 
be  with. 

And  is  it  good  for  my  morale!  I couldn’t 
have  had  a more  enthusiastic  audience 
member  than  Janet  when  I was  on  “The 
Lux  Show”  for  NBC-TV,  or  for  the  songs 
I’ve  done  on  the  “Ford  Road  Show”  on 
CBS  radio.  And  when  I appeared  at  the 
Sands  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  there  was  Janet 
at  a ringside  table,  reacting  with  all  the 
delight  of  a kid  seeing  her  first  Christmas 
tree.  What  a friend! 

Talking  about  Las  Vegas  and  excitement, 
I’ve  seldom  watched  a more  enthusiastic 
gambler  than  Janet,  who,  when  she 
arrived  at  the  desert  resort,  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  gambling  on  general  principles. 

Janet  is  one  of  the  most  financially 
conservative  women  I’ve  ever  met — just 
the  opposite  of  Tony. 

This  attitude  caused  a little  humorous 
bickering  between  her  and  Tony  when 
she  refused  to  take  a chance  on  any  of  the 
dozen  gambling  devices.  Tony,  Jose  and  I 
finally  talked  her  into  buying  $2.50  worth 
of  chips — the  ten-cent  kind — and  trying 
her  luck  at  the  roulette  wheel.  She  put 
one  chip  on  black. 

“Sorry,  the  minimum  is  a quarter,”  the 
croupier  informed  her. 

“I  only  have  ten  cent  chips,”  Janet  said 
defensively. 

“Why,  in  that  case  you’ll  just  have  to 
invest  thirty  cents,”  he  said  sarcastically. 
Janet  did — and  lost. 

“Here,”  she  told  Tony  as  she  tried  to 
hand  him  the  rest  of  the  chips.  “You  take 
them.  I’ve  had  it.” 

“Try  it  once  more.  Just  once.  . . .” 
Reluctantly,  she  gave  in  and  put  three 
more  chips  on  black.  This  time  she  won. 
She  let  out  such  a yell  of  joy  that  people 
from  all  over  the  casino  crowded  around 
her.  I could  hear  them  ask  “How  much?” 
“What  did  she  win?”  “She  must  have 
hit  the  jack-pot  . . 

When  I turned  around  and  told  one 
woman  that  all  she’d  made  was  thirty  cents 
p she  wouldn’t  believe  me! 

We  still  chuckle  about  that.  In  fact,  we 
have  a lot  of  laughs  when  we’re  together, 


because  that’s  the  kind  of  oeople  we  are. 
All  four  of  us.  It’s  one  of  the  reasons  we 
enjoy  each  other’s  company  so  much. 

Much  of  it  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
terrific  competition  between  Tony  and 
Jose.  Not  about  their  work,  their  attitude 
towards  wives  or  anything  like  that.  About 
clothes!  They  make  more  fuss  about  it 
than  Janet  and  I combined.  The  first  thing 
they  notice  about  one  another  is  what  they 
wear,  and  their  comments  about  materials, 
tailors  and  styles  makes  them  sound  more 
like  two  fashion  experts  just  back  from 
the  Paris  openings,  than  actors. 

Before  we  go  out  with  the  Curtises, 
Jose  will  take  half  an  hour  to  decide 
what  to  wear  “to  make  Tony  break  up.” 

I understand  from  Janet  that  Tony  goes 
through  the  same  procedure.  The  results 
are  often  hilarious. 

I remember  one  evening  when  we  came 
downstairs.  Thanks  to  Janet  the  Curtises 
are  always  on  time,  thanks  to  me  the 
Ferrers  are  always  late,  so  Janet  and 
Tony  had  already  settled  down  on  the 
living  room  couch.  Jose  took  one  look  at 
Tony  and  cried  out  “Why  do  you  do  this 
to  me?” — then  raced  back  upstairs. 

Tony  was  dressed  in  a bullfighter  outfit 
he  was  using  for  his  TV  show — tight 
pants,  toreador  jacket,  sash,  buckled  shoes 
and  all.  But  his  victory  was  short-lived. 
When  my  husband  came  down,  he’d 
changed  from  his  conservative  dark  suit 
into  a British  hunting  outfit — complete 
with  bright  red  coat,  tan  trousers,  high 
black  polished  boots,  visor  cap  and  all. 

Another  time  while  Jose  was  working 
in  “I  Accuse”  in  England,  he  came 
home  from  the  studio  carrying  the 
Inverness — a black  cape  coat  which  he 
wore  as  Captain  Dreyfus  in  the  film.  “I 
bought  it  from  wardrobe  for  three  pounds,” 
he  announced  proudly. 

“What  on  earth  for?”  I cried  out. 

I didn’t  have  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
Suddenly  I knew. 

An  hour  later  we  were  at  the  Dorchester 
to  pick  up  Tony  and  Janet  for  supper.  As 
you  might  have  guessed,  Jose  was  wearing 
his  turn-of-the-century  cape. 

Tony  came  out  of  the  elevator,  took  one 
look,  shouted  “Holy  Cow,”  made  an  about 
face  and  disappeared.  He  was  back  a few 
minutes  later  dressed  in  Scotch  kilts!  As 
we  walked  out  of  the  hotel,  Janet  and  I 
kept  a good  fifteen  feet  behind  our  hus- 
bands. 

This  friendly  competition  between  “the 
boys”  extends  to  their  automobiles  and 
hobbies  as  well. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights  I ever  wit- 
nessed happened  the  afternoon  he  brought 
over  his  new  Messerschmitt  three-wheel- 
er— which  he  has  since  sold  again — and 
the  two  of  them  were  careening  all  over 
the  back  lawn  like  a couple  of  boys  with 
new  tricycles  they  got  for  Christmas.  An- 
other day  he  brought  over  his  model 
airplane  kit,  a hobby  he  picked  up  when 
working  in  “Kings  Go  Forth,”  and  the  two 
men  spent  as  much  time  and  energy 
assembling  the  plane  as  on  the  preparation 
for  a new  picture. 

You  may  wonder  how  Janet  and  I feel 
about  these  shenanigans. 

Well,  we  stay  on  the  sidelines  and 
giggle!  But  seriously,  we  couldn’t  be  more 
approving,  because  we  know  all  these 
hectic  activities  are  very  relaxing  for  our 
husbands.  And  they  need  this  because 
they  work  harder  than  any  two  men  I 
know. 

Tony  had  no  sooner  finished  working 
with  Janet  in  “The  Vikings”  for  Bryna 
Productions  and  “The  Perfect  Furlough” 
for  Universal-International,  than  he 
plunged  into  three  more  films  to  be  re- 
leased by  United  Artists  following  “The 
Vikings” — “Kings  Go  Forth,”  “The  Defiant 


Ones,”  and  “Some  Like  It  Hot”  (in  this 
one,  his  co-star  is  Marilyn  Monroe!).  As 
for  my  Jose,  with  directing  the  Broadway 
musical,  “Oh  Captain!”  and  starring  in 
“The  Hieh  Cost  of  Loving”  and  “I  Accuse” 
for  M-G-M,  he’s  been  as  busy  as  the 
proverbial  one-armed  paperhanger. 

So  who’s  to  blame  them  for  having 
some  fun? 

For  instance,  one  night  I phoned  Janet 
at  about  nine  o’clock.  “Jose  and  I decided 
we  want  to  get  out  of  the  house  for  a 
while.  How  about  coming  over  to  your 
place  for  a drink?” 

“Sorry,”  said  Janet.  “We’re  tired.  Let’s 
make  it  tomorrow  night.” 

“Fine.” 

Offhand,  I can’t  think  of  another  hostess 
I could  call  in  the  evening  and  suggest 
we  visit  them  on  a moment’s  notice,  nor 
of  one  frank  enough  to  turn  us  down  with- 
out some  farfetched  excuse.  This  kind  of 
honesty,  I think,  is  the  mark  of  real 
friendship.  , 

Janet’s  frankness  is  apparent  in  any- 
thing we  do  or  discuss,  including  our 
attitudes  towards  one  another’s  eating 
habits.  It  boils  down  simply  to  this:  I 
think  she  eats  too  little  and  she  insists  I 
eat  too  much.  Unfortunately,  both  of  us 
are  right. 

Janet  and  I met  for  lunch  at  the  Scandia 
the  other  day  when  I ordered  a meal 
that  would  have  filled  up  a prizefighter, 
and  I mean  in  the  heavyweight  class. 

“That’s  too  many  calories  for  you, 
Rosey,”  Janet  cut  in  just  as  I finished  my 
order  with  “and  a piece  of  my  favorite 
Danish  apple  cake  . . .” 

“But  I've  hardly  gained  an  ounce,”  I 
protested.  “The  doctor  said  I’m  doing 
beautifully.” 

“And  you’ll  never  keep  it  there  with 
this  kind  of  lunch.”  She  turned  to  the 
waiter.  “Cut  out  the  Matjes  herring  and 
dessert.  The  rest  is  all  right.” 

I knew  she  was  right.  But  I had  a 
point  in  my  favor,  too.  “Don’t  cut  it  out,” 
I insisted.  “Serve  it  to  Miss  Leigh.  She 
needs  it!” 

Janet  does  this  with  everyone.  Jose  gets 
in  for  his  share  of  criticism  if  he  goes 
overboard  on  food,  and  so  does  Tony. 
In  fact,  whatever  comes  to  Janet’s  mind 
she  reveals  promptly  and  pointedly,  no 
matter  where  she  is  or  who  is  around. 
As  a result,  she  has  gotten  herself  into 
all  sorts  of  ticklish  predicaments. 

Their  marriage  is  one  of  the  best  I 
know.  They  are  in  love  with  one  another, 
they  are  happy,  they  are  compatible.  But 
like  every  married  couple  they  have  their 
problems  and  occasional  tiffs.  Only  unlike 
most  wives,  if  something  is  bothering 
Janet  she  won’t  keep  it  locked  up  within 
herself  till  she  gets  Tony  home  alone,  and 
then  let  him  have  a piece  of  her  mind. 
She  lets  him  have  it  wherever  they  are. 

One  evening  the  four  of  us  had  dinner 
at  Chasen’s  when  Tony  said  something 
that  annoyed  Janet.  I don’t  even  know 
what  it  was  any  more,  except  that  she 
flared  up  angrily. 

The  next  morning  an  item  appeared 
in  a column  about  Tony  and  Janet  having 
a big  fight  in  public.  They  had  an  argu- 
ment, true.  But  it  lasted  all  of  five  minutes 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  they  acted 
like  newlyweds.  Fortunately,  they  don’t 
get  as  hurt  about  these  unfair  items  as 
they  used  to. 

It’s  a great  comfort  for  me  to  have 
someone  like  Janet  to  come  to  with  my 
problems.  Often  it’s  enough  to  know  she’s 
there,  physically,  when  I need  her. 

Shortly  before  my  last  baby  was  born 
I had  one  of  those  nervous,  restless,  dis- 
turbing moods  that  only  an  expectant 
mother  can  feel  but  that  not  even  she 
can  fully  understand. 


After  I had  tossed  and  turned  till  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  without  being 
able  to  get  any  sleep,  I decided  to  call 
Janet.  “I’d  like  to  see  you  for  a little 
while,”  I told  her.  “Let’s  go  for  a ride. 
If  it’s  all  right  with  you  I’ll  be  over  in 
fifteen  minutes  . . 

“I’ll  be'  in  front  of  the  house,”  she 
promised. 

There  were  no  complaints  about  being 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  no 
questions  about  what  was  troubling  me. 

After  I picked  her  up,  we  drove  around 
aimlessly  for  about  an  hour.  I didn’t 
know  how  to  explain  what  was  on  my 
mind,  and  I didn’t  have  to.  We  talked 
about  other  things,  or  just  rode  quietly 
through  the  deserted  streets  of  Beverly 
Hills.  When  I brought  her  back,  I felt 
relaxed,  sleepy.  “Thanks  for  coming  along 
Janet,”  I told  her  as  I left  her. 

“That’s  all  right,  Rosey.  We’ll  see  you 
and  Jose  tomorrow  night  . . and  she 
walked  back  into  the  house.  To  this  day 
she  hasn’t  asked  me  for  an  explanation  and 
I haven’t  offered  to  give  one.  That’s  the 
wonderful  part  of  our  friendship. 

Janet  feels  just  as  free  about  coming 
to  me  for  advice,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  problems  of  motherhood.  One 
that  bothered  her  most  finally  came  to  a 
head  a few  weeks  after  Kelly  was  born, 
when  she  was  torn  between  a desire  to 
stay  home  for  good  and  forget  all  about  her 
work,  and  continue  with  her  career — a con- 
flict experienced  by  many  mothers-to-be. 

I don’t  doubt  that  if  there  ever  is  any 
real  conflict,  Janet  would  quit  her  work. 
But  I believed,  and  I told  her  so,  that  she 
could  accomplish  both  tasks  without  neg- 
lecting either. 

“But  what  will  Kelly  do  when  I’m  at 
the  studio?”  she  asked. 

“Sleep,”  I grinned. 

“I  know.  That  holds  true  for  now.  But 
what  about  when  she  grows  older  . . . ?” 

“It  gets  easier  as  they  grow  older, 
believe  me.” 

I was  convinced  that  if  I could  work  it 
out  with  my  lack  of  organization,  Janet 
should  have  no  problems  at  all.  And  she 
doesn’t.  And  she  won’t  with  the  new 
baby,  though  she  isn’t  convinced  of  that 
and  is  giving  it  a lot  of  thought.  If  she 
should  decide  to  make  her  temporary 
retirement  permanent,  it  wouldn’t  sur- 
prise me. 

When  we  get  together,  more  than  half 
our  time  is  spent  talking  about  our  chil- 
dren. But  our  discussions  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  bragging  that  goes  on  between 
Jose  and  Tony.  And  it  doesn’t  stop  with 
pulling  out  the  latest  baby  pictures.  What- 
ever tale  one  father  brings  up,  the  other 
can  top  it — easily! 

But  they  weren’t  engaged  in  baby-talk 
one  night.  Jose  was  mixing  Tony  an  after- 
dinner  drink,  and  Janet  and  I were  sitting 
in  another  corner,  busy  comparing  layettes. 
Suddenly,  Janet  stopped  talking  and  glared 
at  my  husband. 

“Rosey’s  become  awfully  temperamental 
lately,”  she  overheard  him  tell  Tony. 

“I’m  sure  she’s  just  going  through  a 
stage,”  Tony  defended  me. 

Jose  wasn’t  convinced.  “Some  stage! 
She’s  become  impossible  to  live  with!” 

“Well,  now  that  you  mention  it,”  Tony 
agreed,  “you’re  right.  I just  didn’t  want 
to  say  anything  . . 

With  that,  Janet  jumped  up  and  dashed 
across  the  room,  facing  them,  her  face 
red.  “This  is  ridiculous!”  she  shouted. 
“Rosey  has  no  temper  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves  to  . . .” 

When  she  saw  their  broad  grins,  she 
realized  the  joke  was  on  her,  and  we  all 
had  a good  laugh. 

But  it  wasn’t  a joke  to  me.  In  fact,  my 
eyes  were  a little  misty  for  a long  time 
afterward.  The  End 
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women’s  shoes  which  took  all  the  jar  out 
of  walking  and  was  less  liable  to  turn 
over  or  be  snagged  on  rough  surfaces. 
For  the  next  ten  minutes  Debbie  and  the 
attendant  went  into  the  subject  of  the 
difficulties  women  have  in  general  when 
wearing  high  heels.  That  was  four  years 
ago.  Periodically,  whenever  she  went  to 
the  same  parking  lot,  she  would  inquire 
about  the  attendant’s  heels — she  had  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity  about  his  progress. 
Last  November,  she  was  practically  burst- 
ing with  pride  one  night  over  dinner  as 
she  explained  a shoe  company  agreed  to 
adopt  it  for  their  line  of  feminine  footwear. 

Debbie  is  bursting  with  pride  about 
many  things — including  being  Mrs.  Eddie 
Fisher.  Married  three  years,  they  have 
had  three  homes.  The  first,  a rented 
country-like  estate  with  guest  buildings 
and  stables  in  Pacific  Palisades  (ocean- 
wards  from  Hollywood)  they  found  too 
sprawling  for  their  taste.  The  next  they 
bought  was  a three-level,  stone-castle  type 
place  with  raised  drive  approach  through 
iron  gates,  in  the  Bel  Air  area.  But  it 
was  found  to  be  too  large  and  they  sold 
it  within  four  months  after  moving  in. 
Their  new  home  is  a more  modest,  two- 
story  brick  house  with  center  hall  in  an 
average  residential  section  in  West  Los 
Angeles — average,  that  is,  for  that  section 
of  West  Los  Angeles  which  has  few  small 
homes. 

The  servant  staff  consists  of  three — a 
general  handyman  and  a maid  who  takes 
care  of  everything  from  cleaning  to  cook- 
ing under  the  close  supervision  of  Deb- 
bie, and  a nurse  for  Debbie’s  first-born, 
year-old  Carrie  Frances.  Since  the  maid 
is  a recent  arrival  from  Rumania,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  communication  and 
Debbie  has  to  do  a lot  of  pointing  and  a 
great  deal  of  pantomime  to  illustrate  what 
she  wants.  These  demonstrations  take 
place  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
since  Debbie  usually  has  to  be  in  a studio 
makeup  man’s  chair  by  seven. 

Having  designated  what  sort  of  dinner 
she  wants  she  usually  keeps  in  touch  with 
its  progress  by  telephone,  at  the  same  time 
getting  reports  about  Carrie  Frances  from 
the  nurse.  She  doesn’t  set  the  actual  din- 
ner hour  until  she  learns  from  her  hus- 
band what  time  he  can  get  home,  and 
usually  it  is  7:30  when  they  sit  down. 
Carrie  has  already  had  her  meal  by  this 
time  but  gets  a cookie  to  drool  over.  Oc- 
casionally, Debbie  gets  lonely  for  Carrie 
during  the  day  and  has  the  nurse  bring 
her  to  the  studio  for  an  afternoon  where 
she  can  have  the  fun  of  feeding  her,  put- 
ting her  in  for  her  nap,  and  attending  to 
her  personally. 

Debbie  can  usually  accept  little  setbacks 
in  the  day  rather  calmly,  and  she  and  her 
husband  are  at  a stage  in  their  relation- 
ship when  they  can  laugh  at  most  of  their 
“calamities.”  When  they  moved  into  their 
present  house  Debbie  tried  to  explain  to 
the  new  gardener  where  she  wanted  a few 
rose  plants  moved.  She  did  it  with  ges- 
tures which  practically  involved  acting 
out  the  whole  operation  because  the  gar- 
dener, an  elderly  Japanese,  understood 
little  English.  That  evening  Debbie  re- 
turned home  to  find  the  whole  bed  of  roses 
gone  and  also  half  of  a little  hedge.  A 
few  minutes  later  Eddie  drove  up.  “Hey! 
What  happened  here?”  he  yelled  while 
still  in  the  car.  “Where’s  the  hedge?  Who 
took  the  roses?” 

Debbie  bowed  low,  geisha  style,  and 
answered  in  pidgin-English.  “Me  smart 
girl.  No  speekee  Japanese.  Gardener  no 
speekee  English.  Conclusion  ...  no 


hcdgee.”  That  was  that. 

“Ah,”  said  Eddie.  “And  the  roses?” 

“Sayonara,”  replied  Debbie.  “That 
means  . . .” 

“I  know,  I know,”  interrupted  Eddie, 
“Japanese  goodbye.” 

On  days  off  from  the  studio  Debbie 
usually  does  her  shopping,  but  her  most 
important  dresses  are  made  for  her  by 
her  mother,  an  expert  seamstress.  She 
likes  pastel  colors,  but  has  no  objection 
to  the  more  vivid  hues.  Of  three  gowns, 
which  she  arranged  for  her  mother  to 
sew  for  her  not  long  ago,  one  was  a 
light  pink  flecked  wool,  the  second  a kelly 
green,  and  the  third,  a cocktail  dress,  a 
cherry  red  in  peau  de  soie. 

Unlike  most  Hollywood  actresses,  Deb- 
bie doesn’t  have  a weight  problem.  Actu- 
ally she  weighs  less  at  twenty-five  than 
when  she  was  a sixteen-year-old  in  high 
school,  running  104  to  106  then  and  100  to 
103  now.  She  can  eat  desserts  when  she 
wants  to,  especially  pie,  a dish  she  has 
had  a love  for  since  childhood,  and  will 
go  on  a pie  binge  every  now  and  then, 
having  a good-sized  wedge  with  each 
meal  from  breakfast  through  dinner. 

“I  can  remember  when  a piece  of  pie 
would  make  the  whole  day  special  for 
me,”  she  says.  “Now  it  takes  three  pieces. 
That  shows  I’m  getting  spoiled.” 

In  the  days  when  one  piece  of  pie  was 
enough,  the  parents  of  Debbie  Reynolds 
were  both  surprised  and  perturbed  at  her 
first  movie  offer;  they  had  never  thought 
of  her  as  an  actress  and  what  they  had 
heard  of  moral  attitudes  of  Hollywood 
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people  worried  them.  Before  they  would 
permit  her  to  sign  they  accompanied  her, 
as  a committee  of  two,  on  a visit  to  the 
studio.  “They  didn’t  expect  to  see  any 
sinful  sights  but  felt  that  if  evil  was 
present  they  would  be  able  to  feel  or 
detect  it,”  Debbie  says.  “Instead  my  father 
said  it  seemed  to  him  that  moviemaking 
was  like  any  other  business,  except  that 
it  had  to  do  with  acting,  and  my  mother 
agreed.  I have  yet  to  feel  anything  evil 
going  on.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  it  is 
that  so  much  of  your  life  is  lived  in  the 
open,  so  much  of  what  you  say  or  do  is 
carried  to  millions  of  people  and  often 
twisted  around  so  that  it  has  a wrong 
significance  to  it.  I have  to  keep  telling 
myself  that  it  is  human  nature  to  speculate 
on  the  private  lives  of  public  figures,  but 
just  the  same,  sharing  your  private  life 
means  you  haven’t  got  any.  And  after  a 
while  you  get  to  thinking  that  you’re  not 
an  individual  with  her  own  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings  any  more,  but  just 
somebody  propped  up  in  a window.” 

There  is  no  tinge  of  protest  in  Debbie’s 
tone  as  she  speaks  these  words.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  only  instance  she  lost  emo- 
tional control  of  herself  can  be  traced  back 
to  her  engagement  to  Eddie  Fisher,  when 
press  reporters  were  more  than  usually 
inquisitive  about  her  affairs. 

She  can,  when  things  go  wrong,  and 
when  she  feels  an  unequal  burden  is  being 
placed  on  her,  become  quiet  and  a bit 
short  with  her  words.  “At  such  times  I am 
not  really  a pleasant  person,”  she  admits. 

Returning  to  her  early  days  in  Holly- 
wood, when  she  was  at  Warners,  Debbie 
continues,  “I  never  saw  anyone  my  own 


age,  just  grown-ups,  and  when  they  in- 
sisted on  talking  to  me  as  if  I were  an- 
other grown-up,  I felt  completely  lost.  I 
would  try  to  say  something  but  nothing 
would  work  itself  up  in  my  mind  that 
d'dn’t  belong  strictly  back  with  my  own 
neighborhood  kids.  One  day  I was  silly 
enough  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a home 
dinner  from  a woman  in  the  studio  who 
set  a formal  table  and  had  the  meal  served 
by  a maid.  I was  shook  up  for  weeks 
after  this  experience.  I was  completely 
confused  by  all  the  silver  in  front  of  me. 
I didn’t  know  which  side  the  maid  would 
next  serve  from  or  what  to  do  with  what 
she  had  when  she  presented  it,  and  I 
could  not  pick  anything  up  from  my 
plate  more  than  two  inches  before  it  would 
drop  or  slide  back.  I juggled,  fumbled 
and  blushed.  And  I spattered  the  table 
linen.” 

She  reported  for  her  first  day  at  the 
studio  wearing  pedal  pushers  and  riding 
her  bicycle.  After  a week  of  this,  during 
which  time  it  was  discovered  that  she 
chewed  gum  and  loved  to  crack  it  as  she 
talked,  she  was  called  into  a meeting 
with  the  head  of  the  talent  department 
and  his  assistant.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
her  gently  but  firmly  that  pedal  pushers 
and  jeans  (another  favorite  item  of  her 
daily  apparel)  were  not  suitable  clothes 
for  a young  actress. 

“But  how  can  I ride  my  bike  if  I don’t 
wear  jeans?”  she  asked.  She  asked  it  in- 
nocently. 

The  talent  head  went  on  with  a few 
more  of  the  new  decisions  they  had  made. 
Her  hair  could  be  lighter,  they  thought, 
and  worn  differently  than  in  a hastily 
combed  part.  The  name  of  Mary  Frances 
Reynolds  wasn’t  suitable  for  a movie 
actress.  The  gum,  of  course,  would  have 
to  go.  After  all,  she  had  certain  standards 
to  uphold. 

Following  this  interview  Debbie  went 
home  and  hunted  up  her  mother  in  the 
k’tchen  of  their  house  where  she  plopped 
onto  a chair  and  asked,  “Do  I look  so  ter- 
rible? They  want  me  to  make  my  hair 
different  and  walk  differently  and  talk 
differently  and  lose  the  ‘me’  that  I am, 
altogether.” 

Her  mother  diplomatically  assured  her 
that  she  looked  lovely  as  she  was  but  that, 
of  course,  a girl  must  always  seek  to  im- 
prove herself. 

Debbie  accepted  a blondined  shade  of 
hair.  She  studied  her  dramatic  courses 
conscientiously.  She  was  shocked  at  hav- 
ing her  name  changed  to  Debbie.  “I  hap- 
pen not  to  like  Deborah  as  a name,”  she 
protested  to  the  studio  heads.  When  they 
were  adamant  it  became  an  obsession  for 
her  to  ignore  anyone  who  called  her  by 
her  new  name,  and  she  kept  this  up  for 
several  years. 

Eliminating  the  gum  chewing  was  a lost 
cause  altogether  as  far  as  Warners  was 
concerned.  Even  as  long  as  a year  later 
and  now  at  M-G-M,  she  had  secret  places 
to  hide  the  huge  wads  she  chewed  while 
she  stepped  before  the  camera  to  do  a 
scene.  One  such  place,  when  she  was 
making  “Singin’  in  the  Rain”  with  Gene 
Kelly,  was  a ladder  which  was  used  in  a 
dancmg  sequence.  Unfortunately,  Gene 
backed  up  against  the  ladder  and  got  the 
whole  wad  stuck  in  his  hair.  He  was 
quite  terse  about  it  and  filming  had  to  be 
called  off  for  several  hours  while  the 
tacky  mess  was  removed  with  the  aid  of 
solvents. 

Right  after  “The  Daughter  of  Rosie 
O’Grady,”  her  first  picture  at  Warner 
Brothers,  Debbie  was  dropped.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  determination  of  the  talent 
scout  who  originally  discovered  her,  Solly 
Baiano,  Debbie,  public-wise,  might  have 
disappeared  forever.  But  Mr.  Baiano  de- 
cided that  she  was  still  a good  bet,  and 


he  brought  her  to  the  attention  of  M-G-M, 
which  signed  her  and  started  coaching. 

That’s  all  she  got  for  a while.  She  came 
to  the  studio  to  get  her  lessons  and  went 
home  immediately  afterwards.  She  had 
no  dressing  room  of  her  own  and  she 
often  brought  her  lunch  because  she 
wasn’t  getting  enough  money  to  afford 
more  than  a now-and-then  commissary 
meal.  Once  in  a while  she  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a test  for  some  producer 
or  director.  Occasionally  the  publicity  de- 
partment would  have  her  pose  for  some 
photographs  which  were  usually  never 
sent  to  any  of  the  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines. 

“Those  lonely  days,”  Debbie  recalls, 
“when  someone  in  the  studio  would  smile 
at  me  I would  grin  back  from  ear  to 
ear  . . . and  all  by  myself  I’d  grin  again 
every  time  I remembered  their  smile.  Just 
to  have  one  person  acknowledge  my  pres- 
ence was  like  having  a friend  in  the  wil- 
derness. I remember  that  I looked  around 
one  noon  in  the  studio  on  my  way  to  lunch 
and  saw  Clark  Gable  coming  up  behind 
me  and  gaining  on  me.  I turned  back 
quickly  and  told  myself  not  to  do  anything 
silly  like  gawk.  His  footsteps  got  closer, 
j and  closer,  and  I knew  I began  to  tremble. 
Then  he  was  next  to  me  and  put  his  hand 
out  to  touch  me!  I stared  up  at  him, 
stupefied. 

“ ‘Say,  I saw  a couple  of  shots  of  that 
picture  you’re  making,’  he  kind  of  growled 
at  me.  You  know  how  he  talks.  ‘Very 
good.  Keep  it  going.’ 

“Then  he  was  gone  and  I leaned  against 
the  building,  panting.  I didn’t  know  how 
I got  to  the  commissary,  I didn’t  know 
what  I was  ordering,  and  when  it  came 
I didn’t  eat  it.  I just  sat  there  half  in  a 
daze  and  half  wondering  if  I could  ever 
live  with  myself  again — a girl  Clark  Gable 
talked  to!” 

Typical  of  her  stick-to-itiveness  and  af- 
fection as  far  as  old  friends,  old  posses- 
sions, and  old  ways  are  concerned,  is  the 
fact  that  her  hairdresser,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Jones,  has  been  with  her  since  her  first 
picture  at  M-G-M  nearly  eight  years  ago. 
It  was  while  sitting  in  Mrs.  Jones’s  chair 
that  Debbie  first  realized  that  it  takes 
longer  to  get  ready  for  a film  than  to 
actually  make  it.  “I’ve  actually  spent  more 
I time  having  my  hair  done  than  before 
the  camera,”  she  says  good-naturedly. 

One  of  her  dearest  possessions  is  the 
;;  bathing  suit  she  wore  as  “Miss  Burbank” 
when  she  was  discovered.  It  is  a blue 
(Jantzen)  elasticized  cotton,  with  a moth 

I hole  in  the  back  “just  where  it  shouldn’t 
be.”  That  hole  was  present  when  she  won 
the  Miss  Burbank  contest;  her  mother  had 
done  a quick  stitch-up  but  the  threads  had 
pulled  out  when  Debbie  started  a cavort- 
ing imitation  of  Betty  Hutton.  “The  mo- 
ment I realized  what  had  happened  I really 
put  some  pep  into  my  song,”  Debbie  re- 
called. “I  didn’t  want  to  be  caught  stand- 
ing still  for  a second.” 

She  keeps  other  things.  She  still  has  her 
Girl  Scout  uniform,  her  merit  badges, 
some  old  parade  batons  (she  was  a cham- 
pion twirler  in  school)  some  baseballs 
(she  played)  and  her  school  citations. 
She  bemoans  the  loss,  in  the  fire  which 
struck  the  Fisher  home  last  year,  of  some 
old  dolls  given  to  her  by  her  great-grand- 
mother, who,  Debbie  swears,  got  them 
from  her  great-grandmother.  And,  of 
course,  she  still  has  the  French  horn 
which  she  played  in  the  high  school  band. 

Debbie  is  able  to  mark  the  change  in 
her  life  from  small  community  home  girl 
to  country-wide-known  movie  star  by 
the  number  of  activities  she  has  planned 
for  the  day  aside  from  appearing  before 
the  camera.  These  used  to  amount  to  four 
or  five,  between  waking  and  sleeping,  and 
i she  would  scribble  memos  about  them  on 
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a Girl  Scout  calendar  that  hung  in  her 
room.  Today  they  run  up  to  twenty-five — 
appointments,  calls  to  make  on  a return, 
necessary  purchases,  preparations  for 
some  social  or  professional  event — and  she 
has  need  of  not  only  a notebook  but  finds 
herself  jotting  down  little  reminders  to 
herself  whenever  she  has  a chance. 

She  makes  no  written  notes  about  mat- 
ters concerning  her  husband.  These  she 
is  able  to  keep  track  of  in  her  head. 

Most  successful  people  are  known  for 
having  persistency  as  one  of  their  traits. 
Debbie  will  stay  with  a problem,  major 
or  minor,  until  she  has  resolved  it.  It  may 
be  some  technical  aspect  of  a song  num- 
ber, working  some  throat  trick  into  a mu- 
sical phrase,  for  instance,  or  as  serious  as 
readjusting  a relationship  with  a friend 
or  member  of  her  family  which  just  refuses 
to  run  smoothly.  Or,  again,  it  can  be  as 
inconsequential  as  just  trying  to  reach 
someone  on  the  telephone  and  refusing  to 
give  up  because  the  number  doesn’t  an- 
swer. Like  the  time  she  wanted  to  talk 
to  Rory  Calhoun,  and  commenced  an  all- 
day schedule  of  dialing  his  house  number 
at  every  spare  moment.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  her  repeatedly  that  the  Calhouns 


were  probably  out  of  town,  away  on  loca- 
tion, or  perhaps  staying  in  some  tempo- 
rarily rented  apartment  while  their  house 
was  being  renovated.  Debbie  just  kept 
dialing.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day 
Rory  answered.  What  she  wanted  was  to 
have  Rory  take  part  in  a show  for  The 
Thalians  (an  organization  to  help  mentally 
retarded  children)  and  she  incidentally 
pointed  out  how  long  she  had  been  trying 
to  reach  him.  The  least  he  could  do  under 
the  circumstances  was  agree.  And  he  did. 

She  has  never  been  known  to  be  tem- 
peramental. 

A story  which  has  a most  familiar  false 
ring  to  it  around  the  Hollywood  studios 
is  an  actor’s  explanation  of  his  failure  to 
get  a certain  role  for  which  it  is  well 
known  he  had  been  considered.  The  story 
is  always  a roundabout  one  and  never 
to  the  discredit  of  the  player,  of  course. 
He  didn’t  care  for  the  part,  he  was  busy, 
the  producer  wouldn’t  make  certain 
changes,  et  cetera.  Nobody,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  has  heard  this  sort  of  eva- 
sive alibi  from  Debbie  Reynolds.  Partly 
because  of  an  inbuilt  honesty,  but  cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  her  close  friends  are  con- 


cerned, because  she  is  too  impatient  to  be 
devious  and  has  a curious  disposition 
to  be  blunt,  she  has  another  reason  and 
always  the  same  one.  “They  didn’t  want 
me,”  she’ll  say. 

When  and  if  she  will  consent  to  discuss 
her  very  private  affairs,  which  isn’t  often 
of  late,  her  disposition  to  be  frank  makes 
for  rewarding  answers.  She  seems  so 
serene  in  her  wifehood,  for  instance,  that 
people  are  sometimes  moved  to  compli- 
ment her  on  how  well  her  marriage  is 
going. 

“Oh,  we  have  to  work  at  it  like  all 
young  couples,”  she’ll  say.  “I  have  a cer- 
tain confidence  but  it’s  not  complete,  of 
course.  I don’t  know  about  other  young 
wives  but  I find  myself  adjusting  every 
day.” 

Does  she  think  she  has  to  do  more  ad- 
justing than  her  husband,  as  most  wives 
complain  is  the  case  in  marriages?  “I  don’t 
think  so,”  she  replies.  “Except  on  days 
when  I feel  sorry  for  myself.” 

This,  then,  is  Debbie  Reynolds  and  the 
story  she  wanted  told.  High  moods,  low 
moods  and  all  the  ones  in  between — she 
hopes  you  know  her  a little  better  now. 

The  End 
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had  to  be  here.  “He  promised”  the  words 
escaped  her  unawares. 

“Where’s  Daddy?”  Ola  asked  fretfully, 
impatient  to  be  finished  with  the  old  ad- 
venture of  their  freighter  trip  and  on  to 
new  ones  with  American  cowboys  and 
Indians. 

“Where’s  Daddy?”  Ola  repeated,  tugging 
hard  at  his  sister’s  sleeve,  but  she  seemed 
not  to  hear  him. 

“He  isn’t  coming,”  she  finally  answered 
in  a flat,  expressionless  voice — a way 
she’d  learned  long  before  to  cover  her 
unhappiness  and  disappointment  with 
adults.  . . . 

The  New  Orleans  to  New  York  train 
rocked  gently  with  a rhythm  all  its 
own  as  it  tore  through  the  southern 
flatlands.  Inger  and  Ola  sat  like  graven 
images,  staring  straight  before  them. 

A boy  and  two  little  girls  toward  the 
front  of  the  car  held  a hasty,  whispered 
conversation,  hopped  out  of  their  seats  and 
rattled  down  the  aisle  toward  Inger  and 
Ola  at  whom  they  stopped  and  stared. 

Angered  at  her  own  terror  and  shy- 
ness, Inger’s  eyes  turned  toward  her  only 
island  of  security,  the  tall  young  man  sit- 
ting next  to  her,  the  man  in  the  blue  uni- 
form from  the  dock — a Salvation  Army 
officer  whom  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  moment  he  had  put  his  strong  hands 
around  their  shoulders  and  said  he  had 
been  sent  by  their  father  to  take  them  to 
New  York.  He  smiled  down  at  her  now, 
encouragingly. 

“Hello,”  the  little  boy  standing  in  the 
aisle  said.  Neither  Inger  nor  Ola  an- 
swered. “Want  to  play  with  my  toy 

train?”  he  pursued.  Squashed  in  Inger’s 
little  purse  were  twenty-five  cards  bear- 
ing the  English  and  Swedish  words  to 
cover  their  needs:  “Hello,”  “Goodbye,” 
“Hungry,”  “Water,”  etc.  But  to  take 

them  out  and  read  them  would  be  to 

show  that  she  and  Ola  were  “different” 
and  if  the  little  boy  and  his  friends  found 
out,  they  might  not  want  to  play  with 
them.  Yet  Inger  yearned  to  play,  to  ask 
what  their  names  were,  to  tell  them  hers 
and  Ola’s.  But  her  courage  faltered  and 
failed  and  she  tapped  her  forehead  to  in- 
dicate that  she  and  her  brother  were  deaf 
mutes. 


“Your  father’s  in  Cape  Cod — working 
on  a thesis.  He  has  a Fulbright  scholar- 
ship, that  means  he’s  using  other  people’s 
money,  so  he  must  work  on  it  night  and 
day,”  the  Salvation  Army  officer  told  them 
over  and  over  so  they  would  understand 
why,  in  terms  of  time  and  money,  their 
father  hadn’t  been  able  to  meet  them  in 
New  Orleans.  Inger  and  Ola  understood 
most  of  what  he  said  and  pretended  it 
didn’t  matter.  In  fact,  the  second  day  of 
the  trip  they  brightened  up  considerably, 
even  began  to  enjoy  running  to  the  water 
cooler,  guessing  what  kind  of  ice  cream 
was  going  to  be  served  in  the  dining  car 
and  making  the  Salvation  Army  officer 
tell  them  about  the  towns  they  saw,  faces 
pressed  eagerly  to  the  window,  each  time 
the  train  chugged -chugged  to  a halt.  The 
concerned  officer  hoped  silently  that  their 
bad  times  were  over. 

But  they  weren’t.  In  the  huge,  crowded, 
noisy  railroad  station  in  New  York,  Inger’s 
tall  young  man  gave  them  over  to  the 
Travelers’  Aid.  “I  want  to  take  you  the 
rest  of  the  way  but  I can’t,”  he  had  said 
frankly  and  simply.  Then  he  shook  small 
Ola’s  hand,  gravely  kissed  Inger  on  the 
forehead  and  walked  away. 

She  waited  for  him  to  turn  and  smile, 
to  wave  at  them  but  he  didn’t.  Once 
more  she  was  alone  in  a strange  place — 
surrounded  by  strangers.  There  were 
no  words  on  the  twenty-five  cards  in  her 
small  handbag  to  express  how  she  felt. 
Perhaps  it  was  when  she  saw  the  figure 
of  their  rescuer  retreating  in  the  distance 
that  she  first  faced  the  decision:  Escape 
from  a world  that  offers  nothing  to  de- 
pend on  or  find  a way  of  living  in  it — 
without  depending.  She  chose  the  latter. 
Perhaps  it  was  then,  too,  that  she  decided 
the  lack  of  communication  in  both  lan- 
guage and  understanding,  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  “different” — so  humiliating 
to  a proud  nature — all  these  must  be 
bested  and  made  to  work  for  the  future. 

She  does  not  say  this  now.  There  are 
many  things  Inger  does  not  say  now. 
Today,  she  is  a poised  and  gay,  youthful 
and  lovely  Hollywood  movie  star;  but 
when  she  speaks  of  these  nightmarish 
times,  she  cannot  quite  hide  the  hint  of 
strain  behind  the  smile,  of  agitation  be- 
neath an  almost  too-calm  presence. 

“New  York,”  she  says,  “seemed  to  us 
then  like  a city  of  revolving  doors,  and 
every  time  we  went  through  one,  I was 
sure  I’d  lose  Ola.  A friend  of  my  father 
came  to  take  us  to  dinner.  He  was  kind; 


to  make  us  feel  at  home  he  took  us  to  the 
Three  Crowns,  a Swedish  restaurant, 
though  I would  much  rather  have  tried 
an  American  place,  since  I was  going  to 
live  here.  Then  the  Travelers’  Aid  peo- 
ple took  me  to  the  thirteenth  floor  and 
put  Ola  somewhere  else;  mine  was  a tiny, 
dark  green  room  that  looked  like  a ceil. 
Have  you  ever  been  on  a thirteenth 
floor  during  a thunderstorm?  I was  sure 
I’d  be  killed  before  morning. 

“But  the  next  day  Ola  and  I met  down- 
stairs for  cornflakes  and  milk  and  then 
they  put  us  on  a train  for  Cape  Cod.” 

They  had  been  standing  on  the  train 
platform  long  before  it  pulled  into  the 
station.  The  tangy  smell  of  pine  mixed 
with  the  fresh  saltiness  of  the  sea  was 
in  the  air  and  Inger’s  and  Ola’s  faces  were 
shiny  with  expectation. 

“This  time  it  really  will  be  Father,  won’t 
it?”  Ola  said  with  a mischievous  grin  and 
both  laughed  because  Ola  seemed  especi- 
ally clever  today.  Everything  was 
especially  fine. 

“We  kept  trying  to  decipher  the  sta- 
tion signs  without  having  any  English,  and 
I don’t  know  what  made  Ola  suddenly 
decide  that  the  next  stop  was  ours.  He 
insisted  on  getting  off;  I was  just  as 
adamant  that  he  was  wrong  but,  when  he 
said  he  would  whether  I did  or  not,  I 
followed.  He  was  right.”  Inger  spoke 
slowly,  matter-of-factly,  showing  no  ten- 
sion such  memories  must  produce. 

The  train  came  abreast  of  the  small 
wooden  station  and  with  much  creaking 
and  screeching  came  to  a halt.  Below  on 
the  platform  stood  their  father.  The  chil- 
dren stared  down  at  him,  immobile  and 
dumb  like  little  wooden  Indians.  He 
stared  up  at  them  with  a curious  mixture 
of  excitement  and  uncertainty  on  his  face. 

It  was  Ola  who  broke  the  spell.  With 
a whoop  he  flew  down  the  train  steps  and 
leaped  in  the  general  direction  of  his 
father’s  chest.  Inger  followed  on  the  run, 
threw  her  arms  around  her  father’s  waist, 
laid  her  head  on  his  chest  and  began  to 
cry  with  relief.  They  were  home. 

It  was  time  to  live  again,  time  to  take 
in  the  small  sights,  smells  and  sounds 
that  make  life  important  and  as  they  were 
trudging  down  a sandy  path  to  their 
father’s  car,  Ola  noticed  an  angry  red 
cut  on  the  side  of  his  father’s  face.  He 
pointed  to  it  accusingly.  “Daddy,  did  the 
Indians  do  that  to  you?”  he  shouted. 
“We  know  all  about  American  Indians, 
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Daddy;  we’ll  get  them!”  he  gulped,  voice 
heavy  with  rage. 

They  had  reached  the  car  and  their 
father  sat  on  the  running  board  and  began 
[to  laugh.  He  laughed  so  he  couldn't  talk. 
He  laughed  so  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes.  Then  he  said  seriously,  “I  feel 
| very  well  protected  with  you  bere,  Ola, 
ibut  I must  tell  you  the  truth.  I cut  my- 
self while  shaving  this  morning.  I was 
30  worried  about  you  two  my  hands 
started  to  shake  and,”  he  said  pointing 
o the  result,  “I  nearly  cut  my  throat!” 

Then  he  grew  more  serious  still  and 
•eached  over  to  take  Inger’s  hands  in  his. 
‘Now  I must  talk  to  you  about  some- 
king  important,  for  a moment.  I wish  I 
;ould  have  told  you  first  myself — but  you 
enow,  I have  remarried.  She  is  waiting 
or  us  back  at  the  cottage.  I know  it  will 
i;eem  a little  strange  at  first,  but  I hope, 
n time,  you  will  start  to  think  of  her  as 
/our  mother.”  He  looked  into  Inger’s 
houghtful  blue  eyes  for  a moment,  then 
miling  quickly,  he  clapped  them  both  on 
he  back  and  said,  “Now  into  the  car 
vith  you!” 

When  they  reached  the  cottage,  a wood- 
in  cottage  that  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
and  dunes,  guarded  by  short,  weathered 
fines,  it  was  the  loveliest  day  imaginable, 
jfhe  sky  was  unbelievably  clear  and  blue 
ind  the  air  still  and  sweet.  “Paradise,” 
nger’s  Dad  and  the  other  summer  visi- 
ors  might  have  called  it.  “Weather-breed- 
r,”  the  native  Cape  Codders  would  have 
laid  ominously  and  waited. 

The  next  day  there  was  an  ugly,  un- 
amiliar  black  ring  around  the  sun.  The 
iollowing  day  the  wind  began  to  blow 
erratically.  The  third  day  the  wind 
teadied  and,  as  if  at  last  finding  its  di- 
ection,  increased  its  force  and  blew  with 
| violence  that  frightened  the  Stensland 
lamily.  Inger  sat  crouched  at  the  kitchen 
able  most  of  the  time,  the  old  terror  re- 
suming, as  if  the  wind  were  saying: 
Nothing  is  safe — nothing  to  hold  onto. 
Jothing  is  safe — nothing  to  hold  onto.” 

I Then  suddenly  with  a frightening  roar, 
pore  nearly  an  explosion,  half  of  the  roof 
■f  the  small,  unprotected  cottage  was 
ipped  from  its  foundation  and  whirled 
oward  the  sea  that  was  leaping  closer 
nd  closer  to  the  house. 

Miraculously,  no  one  was  hurt.  Eventu- 
lly  the  wind  and  the  sea  calmed,  the 
lood  waters  receded,  the  roof  was  re- 
paired and  the  Stenslands  settled  down 
Id  finish  out  their  New  England  summer, 
i In  the  fall,  Mr.  Stensland  got  a teaching 
osition  at  Columbia  University  and  the 
amily  moved  to  New  York  City. 

“In  New  York  I felt  like  a foreigner,” 
nger  says  now.  “I  just  couldn’t  get  used 

0 switchblade  knives  and  big  purple 
kirts  and  thick  smears  of  lipstick.  I 
'ever  had  a close  girlfriend.  And  it  was 
lifficult  adjusting  to  people;  my  English 
/as  still  broken  and  the  atmosphere  so 
trange.  Too,  I had  chores  to  do.  My  step- 
mother was  also  a teacher,  so  she  had 
P leave  the  house  when  Dad  did  in  the 
noming.  I’ll  never  forget  how  I felt 
unning  into  class,  hot,  perspiry — and  late. 

“Much  to  my  surprise,”  she  says  in  a 
one  that  reproaches  no  one  but  herself, 

1 became  very  self-sufficient,  very  re- 
iellious  and  very,  very  sorry  for  myself. 

was  sure  I was  the  most  abused  child 
n.  history.  One  of  my  most  miserable 
xperiences  involved  my  square-toed 
hoes. 

“One  day,  the  policeman  at  the  school 
'rossing  looked  down  at  me  and  said, 
You’re  a foreigner,  aren’t  you?’ 

Mortified,  I asked,  ‘How  did  you  know?’ 

“His  answer  rocked  me.  ‘Those  square- 
oed  shoes.’ 

I ran  all  the  way  home  crying.  My 
tepmother  wanted  to  know  what  was 
orong  with  my  shoes?  Laces?  Soles? 


The  Opposite  Sex 
and  Your  Perspiration 

By  Vafda  Sherman 

Did  you  know  there  are  two  kinds  of  perspiration? 
“Physical,”  caused  by  work  or  exertion;  and  “nervous,” 
stimulated  by  emotional  excitement. 

Doctors  say  this  “emotional  perspiration”  is  the  big 
offender  in  underarm  stains  and  odor.  It  is  caused  by 
special  glands  that  are  bigger,  more  powerful,  pour  out  more  perspiration. 
And  this  kind  of  perspiration  causes  the  most  offensive  odor. 

Science  has  discovered  that  a deodorant  needs  a special  ingredient 
specifically  formulated  to  overcome  this  offensive  “emotional  perspiration” 
odor.  And  now  it’s  here  . . . the  remarkable  ingredient  Perstop*— the  most 
effective,  yet  the  gentlest  odor-stopping  ingredient  ever  discovered  — and 
available  only  in  the  new  cream  deodorant  arrid. 

Use  ARRID  daily  and  you'll  be  amazed  how  quickly  this  new  arrid  with 
Perstop*  penetrates  deep  into  the  pores  and  stops  this  “emotional  perspi- 
ration-’ odor.  Stops  it  as  no  roll-on,  spray-on,  or  stick  could  ever  do. 

You  rub  ARRID  in—  rub  perspiration  out  . . . rub  arrid  in  — rub  odor  out. 
When  the  cream  vanishes,  you  know  you  are  safe,  even  when  you  are 
nervous  or  stimulated  by  emotional  excitement.  Doctors  have  proved 
that  this  new  ARRID  with  Perstop*  is  actually  1 V2  times  as  effective  as 
all  leading  deodorants  tested. 

Remember  — nothing  protects  you  like  a cream  . . . and  no  cream  pro- 
tects you  like  arrid  with  Perstop*.  So  don’t  be  half-safe.  Be  completely 
safe.  Use  arrid  with  Perstop*  to  be  sure.  Only  43^  plus  tax. 

* Carter  Products  trademark  for  sulfonated  hydrocarbon  surfactants. 
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S5T.5T.  SOUTHERN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS& GIFTS 

Like  having  a “Money  Tree”  all  your  own!  Beautiful  new  SOUTHERN  i 
Christmas  Cards  sell  so  easily,  all  you  do  to  make  money  is  show  them  to ' 
your  friends.  You  make  $60  fast  on  just  100  new  Southern  Beauty  25-Card  Christ- 
mas Assortments.  Exceptional  values  in  new  Name- Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards,  Gifts  and  other  money-makers  help  you  earn  all  you  need  without  any 
previous  experience.  Also  get  a big  cash  bonus  in  addition  to  generous  profits! 

Send  No  Money . . . Get  Samples  Now! 

Fastest  service  in  U.  S.  We’ll  send  display  albums  of  I 

best-selling  Name- Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  FREE,  plus  I SOUTHERN  GREETINGS,  Dept.  B-31 
amazing  “Get -Started”  Offers.  “Fifth  ' 1 'JAJJ  1 11 1 1 '' 1 1 1 1 ' I 478  N.  Hollywood  St.,  Memphis  12.  Tenn. 

Ave.”  PEARLS  FREE  for  promptness. 

Send  for  FREE  Samples  TODAY ! -%  rKtt  Name 
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What?  What  was  making  me  cry  so? 

“I  couldn’t  tell  her  the  truth,  it 
sounded  too  childish.  I couldn’t  explain 
that  they  were  just  square,  so  I didn’t 
answer.  I cried.  But  every  day  after 
that  I walked  three  or  four  blocks  out  of 
my  way  to  wear  those  shoes  out.  They 
were  very  sturdy,”  she  adds  with  a 
wry  smile. 

“When  pigtails  came  into  style  I begged 
for  them  until  my  stepmother  finally 
braided  them  one  morning.  I was  late 
to  school  again,  but  everyone  including 
the  teacher  was  so  pleased  with  my  hair 
that  I was  excused.  It  just  took  too  long 
to  do,  though,  so  I went  back  to  the  old- 
country — ‘different’ — hairdo.  Then  it  was 
middy  blouses  and  blue  skirts,  which 
I couldn’t  have  for  the  realistic  reason 
that  my  serviceable  Swedish  clothes  wore 
ten  times  longer  than  they  should  have. 
I wallowed  in  self-pity  to  a revolting  de- 
gree.” 

Occupied  and  preoccupied  as  he  was 
with  his  teaching,  studying  and  writing, 
it  was  hard  for  Mr.  Stensland  to  put  him- 
self in  a teenager’s  place  and  understand 
her  feelings  and  there  was  even  less  time 
and  opportunity  when  the  family  again 
uprooted  itself  and  moved  to  Manhattan, 
Kansas  in  1949. 

From  the  very  beginning  Inger  and  Ola 
had  learned,  like  little  chameleons,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  ways  of  living — 
first  in  Sweden  when  they  stayed  with 
different  relatives  for  varying  periods, 
then  in  this  country.  And  it  may  be  that 
this  “training”  in  uncertainty  and  change 
helped  form  Inger’s  life  goal — to  be  an 
actress.  First  it  was  just  an  idea,  then 
it  grew  into  almost  an  obsession,  for  it 
represented  a way  of  communicating,  of 
reaching  out  and  touching  people,  of  being 
an  identifiable  “somebody,”  even  if  that 
“somebody”  were  only  a role  one  was 
playing. 

“My  language  problem  was  gone,”  and 
she  tells  it  as  objectively  as  if  it  had  all 
happened  to  someone  else,  “but  I still 
found  it  difficult  to  have  an  easygoing 


WAS  MY  FACE  RED ! 
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of  stuff.  Maybe  you’ve  felt  the  same  way. 

If  I could  be  anyone  in  the  world,  you 
know,  I think  I’d  be  Dinah  Shore,  because 
she’s  so  well  liked  by  everyone.  When  I 
was  younger,  I used  to  want  to  be  Doris 
Day.  She  was  my  idol,  after  I saw  her  in 
“Calamity  Jane.”  I remember  thinking 
how  great  she  was,  and  how  I wanted  to 
grow  up  and  sing  and  dance  and  act  just 
like  Doris.  But  lately,  I want  to  be  Dinah 
Shore  mostly.  She’s  a doll. 

I think  the  most  important  traits  in  a 
person  are  being  sincere  and  natural  and 
friendly,  and  Dinah  is  all  three.  (So’s 
Rock  Hudson.)  She  gets  such  a kick 
out  of  everything  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
life.  I really  don’t  know  her  very  well.  I 
worked  down  the  hall  from  her  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  never  really  talked  to  her. 
But  I kind  of  hero-worshipped  her  from 
afar — that  was  for  sure. 

Of  the  men,  the  one  who  most  fills  the 
top  bill  on  my  list  is  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford, 
and  if  I could  be  any  man,  I’d  pick  Ernie. 
The  minute  some  people  walk  into  a room 
you  know  right  off  that  they  are  going  to 
be  friendly  and  nice.  They  don’t  put  on 
any  airs,  and  they’re  genuinely  interested 
in  others.  That’s  Ernie  all  over.  Gisele 
MacKenzie  and  Pat  Boone,  too.  And 
there’s  a new  boy  named  Gene  Vincent 
who  is  one  of  the  sweetest  people  I know. 
He  lives  in  Texas  and  has  made  a hit  rec- 
ord. He’s  so  shy.  I love  shy  people.  I 


give-and-take  relationship  with  those  in 
my  own  age  group.  I was  impatient  with 
them,  believing  they  were  totally  una- 
ware of  the  importance  of  living.  (Of 
course,  I was  the  only  one  who  was!) 
And  I had  my  new  dream,  to  go  back  to 
that  other  Manhattan — New  York — and 
acting.  To  raise  some  money,  I worked 
after  school  as  an  usherette,  a store  clerk, 
a dish  washer  for  neighbors.  I made 
dolls’  clothes  to  sell.  I was  striving  for 
‘polish’  at  the  same  time,  so  I studied 
ballet  and  paid  for  the  lessons  by  teaching 
ballroom  dancing  at  a nearby  college.” 

But  every  iota  of  her  Swedish  stubborn- 
ness was  needed.  A step-sister,  Lucy, 
was  born  and  Inger’s  duties  at  home  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  to 
turn  down  a chance  at  an  operetta  lead. 
Plays  were  forbidden  because  late  hours 
were. 

“I  remember  the  boys  in  my  dancing 
class  chipping  in  to  buy  me  a suede 
brush.  That  was  sweet;  they  didn’t  know 
that  what  I needed  was  new  shoes.  But 
most  of  the  things  I did  were  fun.  I liked 
working  and  I did  have  friends,  though 
not  close  ones.  People  my  own  age  group 
still  made  me  nervous.  I couldn’t  talk  to 
them,  but  older  people  I enjoyed.  You 
know,  even  though  I felt  restricted  be- 
yond all  endurance,  that  very  feeling  kept 
me  working.  Even  though  I know  now 
that  being  poor,  having  to  work  hard,  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  it  was  years 
before  I saw  my  childhood  without  the 
adolescent  coloring  of  self.” 

She  arrived  in  New  York  with  exactly 
$39.50  in  her  handbag.  But  this  time 
she  wasn’t  afraid;  she  had  reached  an- 
other plateau  and  was  ready  for  the 
dramatic  changes  the  New  York  inter- 
lude would  bring. 

She  pestered  Lee  Strasberg  until  he  let 
her  study  at  the  Actors  Studio.  (“I  called 
him  up  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
In  sheer  self-defense  he  took  me  on.”) 
She  pestered  the  management  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  until  they  let  her  play 
a clown  in  a tramp  costume.  (“I  insisted. 


like  Sal  Mineo  because  he’s  pretty  shy,  too. 

Sometimes  I daydream  about  who  I’d 
most  like  to  look  like  in  all  the  world  if 
I had  a choice.  And  it  would  be  Liz  Tay- 
lor. You  can’t  find  an  imperfect  feature 
on  her,  can  you? 

As  far  as  looks  in  men,  I don’t  really 
like  handsome  men  too  much.  But,  I 
guess  if  I had  to  pick  out  the  one  I think 
is  best  looking,  I’d  pick  Rock  Hudson.  One 
day,  two  weeks  ago,  I was  being  inter- 
viewed by  two  teenage  reporters  in  the 
U-I  commissary,  when  Rock  walked  in 
dressed  in  a navy  blue  T-shirt  and  slacks. 
He  looked  like  a doll — a big  doll.  I don’t 
think  those  reporters  found  out  anything 
about  me.  We  spent  the  whole  lunch  hour 
talking  about  Rock,  while  I just  sat  and 
mooned.  For  the  most  beautiful  eyes  and 
coloring — blue  eyes  with  dark  hair — I’d 
pick  Tony  Curtis,  and  I think  Mark  Dam- 
on has  the  most  beautiful  teeth  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

Marlon  Brando,  to  me,  is  the  greatest 
actor,  I saw  him  in  “Sayonara”  and  I just 
loved  the  picture.  I thought  his  Southern 
accent  was  tremendous.  If  I could  act 
like  anyone,  I’d  pick  Marlon  or  Deborah 
Kerr. 

If  I could  meet  anyone  in  the  world, 
guess  who  I’d  pick?  Gene  Autry.  My 
full  name  is  Molly  Gene,  and  I’d  tell  him 
I was  named  after  him.  I cried  through 
every  Gene  Autry  picture  I ever  saw  as 
a kid.  Mother  loved  him  so  much,  too, 
and,  poor  thing,  she  always  had  to  leave 
to  take  me  home  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  because  I cried  so  much. 


As  part  of  the  chorus  line  my  costumes 
had  been  getting  more  and  more  ab- 
breviated. I was  embarrassed.”)  She  met, 
married,  separated  from  and  finally  di- 
vorced agent  Tony  Soglio.  (“It  crystallized 
many  things  for  me.”)  And  all  the  time 
she  was  getting  closer  and  closer  to  her 
goal.  TV  commercials  led  to  summer 
stock  and  larger  roles  on  TV.  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox took  her  to  Hollywood  and 
Paramount  signed  her  up.  Her  first  star- 
ring part  was  in  “Man  on  Fire”  opposite 
Bing  Crosby.  (“My  first  day  on  the  set 
petrified  me;  I’ve  always  had  a desperate 
fear  of  being  fired  by  a director.”)  But 
she  wasn’t — and  the  rest  is  history.  Since 
then,  she’s  appeared  in  M-G-M’s  “Cry 
Terror”  and  has  also  finished  Paramount’s 
epic,  “The  Buccaneer.”  She  will  also  be 
seen  soon  in  M-G-M’s  “End  of  the  World.” 

Professionally,  Inger  Stevens  is  well  on 
her  way.  Personally,  she  is  as  enigmatic 
as  Swedes  are  supposed  to  be.  She  has 
just  bought  a Swiss  chalet-type  house  on 
Mulholland  Drive;  yet  she  says,  “I  only 
want  temporary  roots — to  be  able  to  pick 
up  anytime  and  live  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  world  is  exciting  to  me,”  she 
says,  and  in  the  next  breath,  “Being 
around  too  many  people  frightens  me. 
I can’t  give  too  much  of  myself  to  too 
many  people.”  The  past  seems  not  to 
touch  her,  yet  she  is  easily  touched — 
compliments  redden  her,  praise  is  em- 
barrassing, sympathy  brings  angrily  un- 
wanted tears. 

Right  now  she  honestly  believes  it  is 
a fallacy  to  trust  completely  in  one  thing 
Enjoy  it  to  the  fullest,  yes,  but  always 
knowing  that  it  can  be  lost.  . . Wounds 
from  torn  roots  heal  slowly  and  for  Inger 
yesterday’s  nightmares  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. 

And  she  is  thinking:  “If  the  world  blew 
up  and  all  the  parasites  were  killed,  the 
self-sufficient  would  manage.  They’d  gc 
back  to  the  mountains,  eat  berries  and 
start  over.  Then,  all  being  self-sufficient 
we  could  love  and  trust  and  be  dependent 
because  we’d  be  aware  of  it.”  The  Eni 


Another  thing  I daydream  about  a lot  i: 
where  I would  go  if  I could  go  anywhere 
If  I could  take  a trip  right  now,  I’d  picl 
the  Isle  of  Pines  and  go  see  what  my  moth- 
er bought.  You  see,  she  bought  some  lane 
by  mail.  She  read  about  this  land  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  It’s  supposed  to  be  when 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  “Treasure 
Island.”  She  read  about  it  in  a magazine 
and  ordered  a half-acre!  Just  like  order- 
ing groceries  or  something.  (I  think  she 
just  bought  a rock.) 

As  for  my  honeymoon,  if  I ever  get  mar- 
ried, I think  I’d  like  to  go  to  Acapulco 
I’ve  never  been  there,  but  it  just  sound 
very  nice.  But  the  absolutely  most  ex 
citing  and  adventurous  place  in  the  worle 
to  go  would  be  Paris.  It  sounds  terribly 
oh,  I don’t  know — romantic. 

And  if  I ever  have  to  settle  down  to  on> 
place  to  live,  I hope  it’s  by  the  ocean, 
just  love  water.  I love  the  sounds  of  tb 
waves  and  to  look  at  water  at  night.  I 
completely  flips  me — and  I can’t  evei 
swim.  My  dream  house  is  either  simp! 
modern  or  pretty  provincial.  I love  th 
warmth  of  the  provincial  home — the  plaid.1 
the  fireplaces — that  sort  of  thing — but 
also  love  the  uncluttered  look  of  a moderi 
home. 

But  really,  I never  like  to  plan  anything 
My  mother  and  I are  just  alike  in  tha 
sort  of  thing.  One  minute  we’ll  just  b 
sitting  here  at  home,  and  the  next  min 
ute,  we’ll  be  packed  and  on  our  way  t 
Arizona,  where  we  used  to  live.  I’d  rathe 
do  things  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 
much  more  fun  that  way.  One  time  Mor 
and  I decided  on  a whim  to  go  to  Pair 


jrings  and,  when  we  got  there,  we  re- 
embered  we  didn’t  bring  a stitch  of 
othes  with  us.  We’d  left  in  such  a hurry 
e forgot  our  bags!  We  had  to  call  my 
other  to  come  down  with  a friend  of 
s and  bring  us  some  clothes. 

When  I was  little,  my  biggest  dream  of 
place  to  live  was  Hollywood.  Finally,  we 
i me  here  on  vacation  and  liked  it  so 
juch  we  went  back  to  Arizona  to  get  our 

Ijff  and  settle  here. 

When  I was  a little  girl  my  ambition 
as  to  be  a dancer.  I studied  for  five 
ars  but  it  was  just  too  much  work.  I 
is  very  discouraged  and  that’s  when 
mething  wonderful  happened.  I was 

1 years  old  and  was  singing  in  a school 
ay.  And  who  should  hear  but  a Tucson 
;c-jockey  named  Rex  Allen.  I was 
aging  a song  called  “Lovesick  Blues,” 
d Mr.  Allen  came  over  to  me  afterwards 
d asked  me  how  I’d  like  to  sing  the  song 
his  show  a few  days  later.  How  would 
like  it!  Was  he  kidding? 

It  was  very  exciting  to  be  on  the  radio 
d that’s  when  I first  decided  to  study 
iging  in  a big  way.  Nothing  else  ex- 
ling  really  happened  to  me,  though,  un- 
we  moved  to  Hollywood.  But  again 
neone  overheard  me  singing  “Lovesick 
ues” — it  was  getting  to  be  my  lucky 
hg!  This  time  it  was  Cliffie  Stone,  a 
juntry  recording  artist  and  TV  star, 
later,  Cliffie  told  me  that  he  asked  to 
;et  “the  little  girl  with  the  big  voice  and 
aids.”)  He  liked  me  and  I became  one 
the  regulars  on  Cliffie’s  local  TV  show, 
lat  was  my  first  job — my  father  had  just 
id  and  my  earnings  helped  out  at  home 
ite  a bit.  And  later  on,  all  because  of 
!iff,  I was  lucky  enough  to  get  my  own 
’ show  and  record  contract, 
i’m  glad  I became  a singer,  but  now  I’d 
re  to  go  back  to  studying  dancing.  I 
re  to  dance  to  modern  jazz.  I’m  sorry 
lidn’t  keep  up  my  dancing  lessons,  but 
ire  are  still  some  things  you  don’t  lose, 
e how  to  move. 

have  urges  to  buy  things  I don’t  end 
up  buying.  That’s  the  story  of  my  life. 
I have  sudden  whims — like  the  time  I 
uded  I wanted  to  see  a drive-in  movie 
the  rain,  through  the  windshield  wiper. 
>ther  went  with  me.  It  was  crazy. 

3ut  if  I could  pick  out  what  I’d  most 
e to  have  in  life,  the  ideal  thing  for  me 
i uld  be  to  combine  marriage  with  work, 
hink  after  you’ve  worked  as  long  as  I 
ye — eight  years — it  would  be  hard  to  be 
npletely  happy  not  working.  I realize 
rriage  and  career  are  not  too  easily 
nbined,  but  I think  the  best  way  to  do 
is  to  have  a television  program  of  my 
n.  I don’t  want  to  give  up  singing.  I 
oy  it  too  much. 

like  being  in  movies,  but  they’re  so 
ich  harder  than  TV.  The  hours  are 
Hg,  the  pictures  are  only  out  for  a few 
inths,  you  have  to  get  to  the  studio  at 
3 or  six  in  the  morning,  working  all 
/,  and  then  going  to  bed  so  early  so 
a can  get  up  at  five  or  six  again — not 
\ me.  TV  is  so  simple  in  comparison. 

love  to  be  a good  actress  but  I want 
reputation  as  a singer  as  well.  And  if 
'iad  to  choose  between  acting  and  sing- 
li;,  I’d  definitely  take  singing,  because 
Ii  more  relaxed  at  it  and  enjoy  myself 
fi  re.  It’s  really  not  work  for  me.  It’s 
It  all  fun.  Once  when  I was  sick  with 
jeumonia  for  two  months,  I had  so  much 
f:e  time  I just  about  went  crazy. 

Other  things  I like  to  do  when  I have 
he  are  playing  the  guitar  and  piano — 
j>,  and  singing,  even  in  my  spare  time, 
vould  love  to  do  more  horseback  riding, 
{>■  I lived  on  a ranch  when  I was  very 
' Jng  and  learned  to  ride  then.  Then  we 
cne  out  here  and  I didn’t  ride  for  five 
six  years.  Sometimes  Tommy  Sands 
ai  I ride  together,  but  I hardly  get  a 


Be  A NEW,  exciting  you! 
Lighten  dull,  mousy  hair  just 
a shade  or  mo  or  go  all  the 
way  to  honey  bright.  Set  dark 
hair  aglow  with  tawny  high- 
lights— or  add  the  drama  of 
one  dashing  streak  of  gold. 
Use  Marchand’s  Golden  Hair 
Wash,  the  safe,  complete-in- 
one-package  home  hair  light- 
ener.  Preferred  by  famous 
blonde  beauties  for  over  50 
years!  Fine  for  lightening  arm 
and  leg  hair,  too. 


You’re  “Miss  Popularity ” 

when  you  go  BLONDE 

Brighten  time-darkened  hair— today! 


At  drugstores 
everywhere 
75c  and  $1 
plus  tax 


MARCHAND'S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

how  easy  it  is  to  earn  extra  cash  in  your  spare 
time  selling  magazine  subscriptions!  FREE  infor- 
mation: PHOTOPLAY.  205  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17. 
N.  Y.  There  is  no  obligation! 

AVOID 

BOBBY-PINCH 

NOW!  Get  the  facts!  Stop  HAIR 

torturing  curls  with  old- 
fashioned  bobby-pins  that 
pinch,  crimp,  and  split. 

Lady  Ellen  Klippies  hug 
your  curls  gently,  protect 
them  from  hair-killing 
pinch;  keep  curls  lovelier  — 
longer.  Buy  Lady  Ellen  Klip- 
pies at  your  variety,  food, 
drug,  or  department  store 
and  beauty  shop— 8 Klippies 
for  250.  Write  for  16-page  . , 
illustrated  booklet  "How  to  Jjs7h5*“. 

Set  a Pin  Curl."  Send  100  to:  CLIPPIES 

LADY  ELLEN,  Dept.  PH-870,  Los  Angeles  51,  Calif. 


ADVANCE  ROYALTY 


II 00. 00 


SONGWRITERS 

TO  THE  WRITER  OF  BEST  SONG  SELECTED  EACH  MONTH 


Send  songs.  poems.Records,  copies  furnished. Let  us  help  you  be  a success. 

-Ar  HOLLYWOOD  TUWESMITHS  16„°!,Ho  ?,,i1Dcp!  0 

**  .I.II'.I.  ...  Hollywood  28,  California 


MAKE  $50-$60  A WEEK 

Practical  nurses  are  needed  in  every 
community . , . doctors  rely  on  them . . , 
patients  appreciate  their  cheerful,  ex- 
pert care.  You  can  learn  practical 
nursing  at  home  in  spare  time.  Pre- 
pare for  full-time  or  part-time  jobs. 
Course  supervised  by  doctor.  Thou- 
sands successful.  For  men  and  women,  18  to  60,  beginners 
and  experienced.  High  school  not  required.  Earn  while 
you  learn.  Certificate  and  Nurse’s  Pin  awarded.  Easy  pay- 
ments. Trial  plan.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  sample  lesson! 
LOUISE  PETERSEN,  Registrar,,  Career  Institute 
Dept.  N-28,  30  East  Adams  $#«,„  Chicago  3,  III. 
Please  send  free  first  Besson  and 
full  information  by  return  mail ! 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  “Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!  ” 

The  secret  is  a new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money  back  guarantee.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 


GET  RID  of  Dark  or  J 
Discolored  Skin,  Freckles,  4 
HHk  Blotches.  Skin  Spots! 


Famous  Nlercolized  Wax  Cream 
7 NIGHT  PILAN  Lightens, 
Clears  Skin  While  You  Sleep  . . . 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mereolized  Wax 
Cream  7 NIGHT  PLAN  to  a whiter, softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized  Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one 
week.  You’ll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  . . . dark  skin  lightens, 
blotches.spots.  freckles  disappear 
as  if  by  majpc!  This  is  not  a cover 
up  cosmetic;  Mereolized  Wax 
Cream  works under  the  skin  sur- 
face. Beautiful  women  have  used 
t hi  s time-tested  plan  for  over  40  years— you  ’ll 
love  its  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results  1 
Mereolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  or^l00%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.  Start  using  it  now  1 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 
At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 
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chance  at  this  sport  because  it  takes  a 
whole  day.  I like  my  hair  to  blow  in  the 
wind  so  I’m  a mess  when  I get  through! 

Do  you  like  stuffed  animals?  I collect 
them  by  the  droves.  My  bedroom  looks 
like  a nursery.  People  are  always  bring- 
ing them  to  me  because  they  know  I love 
them  so  much.  If  my  collection  gets  any 
larger.  I’ll  have  to  move  out  of  my  room. 

Sometimes  I daydream  about  the  kind 
of  roles  I’d  most  like  to  play.  I’d  like  to 
work  in  a real  musical.  I do  singing 
numbers  in  pictures,  like  in  “Summer 
Love,”  but  what  I’d  really  like  to  do  is 
the  kind  of  musicals  that  Debbie  Reynolds 
and  Jane  Powell  have  done. 

I’ve  been  luckier,  I guess,  than  a lot 
of  kids,  because  ever  since  I can  remem- 
ber, I’ve  had  nice  things,  even  when  we 
couldn’t  afford  them.  My  mother’s  al- 
ways been  great.  I’m  so  grateful  to  her. 

You  know  what  I mean?  Like  I got  a 
mink  stole  for  Christmas — gray.  That  was 
the  only  thing  I’d  been  wanting.  Mother 
waited  until  this  year  because  she  didn’t 
think  I was  old  enough  until  now.  It’s  a 
very  simple  stole,  nothing  big  and  elab- 
orate— and  just  right  for  my  age.  It  was 
the  biggest  thrill.  I wore  it  around  the 
house  over  my  pajamas  Christmas  Eve! 

Mom’s  had  to  put  up  with  a lot  bringing 
us  up.  I get  sudden  impulses  for  things. 
And  I have  to  have  the  whole  thing  once 
I get  interested  in  it.  One  time  I suddenly 
got  on  an  ice  skating  kick.  I decided  I 
was  going  to  be  a great  ice  skater.  Mother 
wouldn’t  let  me  buy  skates  right  away, 
though.  She  said,  “Wait  three  weeks  and 
see  how  you  feel.”  But  she  knows  me 
very  well— most  things  don’t  last  three 
weeks  with  me.  And  sure  enough,  by  the 
day  I was  supposed  to  get  the  skates,  I’d 
lost  interest.  I wouldn’t  even  go  down 
to  pick  them  up.  Mom  had  said  I’d  lose 
interest,  and  I’d  said  I never  would.  But 
mothers  usually  know — especially  with  me. 

Another  thing  Mom  knows  about  me 
(because  she  brought  me  up  this  way)  is 
that  no  matter  what  you  achieve  profes- 
sionally, if  you’re  not  happy  with  yourself 
as  a person,  you’re  not  going  to  be  happy 
with  material  things.  I just  hope  that 
some  day  I’ll  be  really  sure  of  myself. 
Sometimes  I get  self-conscious  when  peo- 
ple are  watching  me.  It  happens  if  I’m 
with  someone  who  is  not  used  to  being  in 
the  public  eye  and  it  bothers  him. 

One  of  my  favorite  daydreams — the  one 
I was  having  in  Wil  Wright’s  before  I got 
to  dreaming  about  being  Dinah  Shore — is 
one  in  which  I would  live  exactly  as  I 
pleased.  The  first  thing  I know  I’d  do  is 


to  change  my  mind  every  day.  And  I’d 
get  up  every  day  about  eleven  o’clock  and 
go  horseback  riding.  I’d  ride  with  some- 
one I enjoy  being  with,  and  after  we’d  rid- 
den for  a while,  we’d  stop  and  sit  on  the 
grass  and  talk  for  hours  about  things — 
whatever  popped  into  my  mind  at  the 
time.  Then  I’d  come  home  and  have  a 
very  casual  dinner  with  some  friends.  I’d 
probably  change  into  toreador  pants  or 
some  fresh  Levis — something  extremely 
casual.  Then  I’d  go  for  a night  hay  ride 
with  all  my  friends  who  sing,  play  guitars 
and  fiddles.  We’d  ride  and  sing  for  hours. 
Then,  because  I love  to  dance  so  much, 
I’d  come  home  and  end  the  evening  by 
dancing. 

One  thing  I’d  like  very  much  is  to  study 
more  and  be  more  well  versed  and  every- 
thing. I find  myself  constantly  talking 
about  show  business  or  who’s  playing  with 
whose  band  and  who’s  at  the  Crescendo, 
local  night  club.  I’d  like  to  learn  a lot 
more  and  be  able  to  talk  about  something 
else  besides  show  business,  although  it’s 
my  whole  life  at  the  moment.  If  I had 
time,  I think  I’d  take  a course  in  psy- 
chology. That  interests  me  more  than 
anything  else. 

Although  I want  to  get  married  some  day, 
till  then,  being  single  is  just  great. 
Until  I get  married,  I won’t  live  any 
place  but  at  home  with  Mother  and  my 
brothers.  I can  bring  anyone  home  I want 
and  Mom  makes  sure  there  are  Cokes  and 
things  to  eat.  When  I have  parties,  she 
does  all  the  work,  and  yet,  she  seems  to 
enjoy  them  just  as  much  as  I do. 

My  brothers  are  a ball.  Bobby,  who  is 
twenty,  works  for  an  insurance  company 
and  Joe,  who’s  fifteen,  goes  to  school.  I 
don’t  know  what  he’s  going  to  be  when 
he  grows  up  but  he’d  be  tremendous  at 
anything  he  does.  Right  now,  I admit, 
though,  he’s  pretty  interested  in  girls — 
period. 

Being  in  the  public  eye  has  its  good 
and  bad  sides.  Sometimes  you  have  to  be 
seen  with  people  you’d  rather  not  be  with, 
and  it’s  kind  of  unfortunate  at  times. 
When  I was  seeing  quite  a lot  of  Tommy 
Sands,  sometimes  we’d  have  to  date  other 
people,  or  if  we  wanted  to  just  be  by  our- 
selves we’d  have  to  go  to  quiet,  out  of 
the  way  places.  Otherwise,  people  would 
always  be  watching  us — like  at  a movie, 
where  more  people  would  look  at  us  than 
at  the  show.  Tommy  and  I are  still  close 
friends,  even  though  we  don’t  date  as 
much  as  we  used  to. 

One  thing  I know.  I’ll  never  let  show 
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business  become  too  important  to  me.  I 
great  and  I’m  very  happy,  but  it’s  not  t 
biggest  thing  in  my  life.  I think  home  ai 
children  and  knowing  yourself  and  beii 
happy  with  yourself  are  much  more  ir 
portant.  If  there’s  anything  my  fami 
want,  I hope  always  to  be  able  to  give  Ir. 
to  them.  But  no  matter  what  my  brothe  k 
and  I would  give  Mom,  we’ll  never  j: 
able  to  repay  her.  I don’t  think  ai  t 
kids  can,  do  you? 

Right  now  my  main  goal  in  life  is 
study  my  religion.  I’m  a Catholic  coi 
vert  and  I’d  like  to  really  understar  |ja 
the  church  and  beliefs  as  well  as  I ca 
Once  I accomplish  that,  I think  whatev 
else  I want  will  come.  I guess  if  y< 
don’t  understand  your  religion,  you  nev 
achieve  personal  satisfaction. 

Father  Michael,  who  is  head  of  S; 
Gabriel  Mission,  the  oldest  mission 
California,  has  been  a great  help  to  me. 
took  instructions  from  him,  and  he  com 
to  see  me  frequently.  He’s  the  only  oi 
who  plays  our  piano  besides  me. 

Every  place  we  moved  while  I w 
growing  up,  our  next  door  neighbors  we 
Catholics.  I got  in  the  habit  of  going 
church  with  them.  Finally,  I said  to  m;  ” 
self,  “If  I’m  going  to  go  to  the  Cathol  j, 
Church,  I’d  like  to  know  what  it’s 
about.”  I started  taking  instructions  ar 
have  become  a Catholic.  It’s  been  a woi 
derful  thing  in  my  life,  because  I thir 
anyone  in  show  business  could  lose  hi 
sense  of  values  very  easily. 

Father  Michael  understands  people  ; 
show  business  and  realizes  that  we  ha\ 
more  temptations  than  most  people.  I 
keeps  pretty  close  tabs  on  us.  He  tak  J 
a lot  of  time  out  of  his  busy  day  to  talk  , 
us,  visit  rehearsals  and  have  dinners  wil  1 
us.  Once  when  he  and  I were  talkii  ^ 
about  the  problem  of  getting  up  Sundr  /' 
mornings  for  church,  he  showed  me  ho 
it  isn’t  so  really  difficult  to  do,  after  a 
even  when  I’m  on  tours.  And  now,  whe 
I don’t  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  I’m  ur 
happy  all  day. 

Oh,  I have  lots  of  weaknesses  and  faull 
I could  develop  patience,  self-confidenc 
perseverance.  I never  have  enough  p; 
tience,  but  I’m  doing  better  lately.  I’i 
changed  more  this  year  than  ever  in  rr 
life.  I think  I’ve  stopped  being  so  sel 
centered  and  am  on  the  way  to  maturin 
I’ve  become  aware  of  doing  things  f< 
other  people,  not  just  for  myself.  It  so 
of  hit  me  all  of  a sudden  when  I was  se\ 
enteen. 

Lots  of  my  friends  are  very  religiou 
and  suddenly  I noticed  how  they  wei 
very  happy  and  the  reason  must  be  th 
they  were  always  doing  things  for  other  ; 
I would  sit  and  talk  with  some  of  n 
friends  who  are  priests  and  they  woii 
never  lecture  me.  But  I started  to  e> 
periment  and  it  was  a thrilling  experienc 
That’s  when  I actually  began  to  reali; 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world, 
came  to  me  like  a ray  of  sunshine. 

I used  to  judge  people  so  fast.  Like  1 
someone  was  supposed  to  call  me  at  !f 
certain  time  and  didn’t,  I’d  get  furiou  ;- 
I judged  them  before  I knew  what  tl 
reason  was.  But  now,  if  something  lil 
that  happens,  I wait  and  find  out  there 
usually  a good  reason.  I’m  so  much  ha{ 
pier  because  I don’t  make  myself  miser 
able  being  mad.  There’s  nothing  hard; 
on  you  than  being  mad  at  someone, 
never  had  the  patience  to  wait  and  fir 
out  before.  My  religion  has  taught  rr 
patience. 

Next  to  being  thought  of  as  a kind,  goc 
person,  I guess  the  nicest  compliment  an>  i 
one  can  ever  pay  me  would  be  to  say  th;  i 
I’m  a good  wife  and  a good  mother, 
guess  that’s  what  every  girl  wants  to  1 
more  than  anything  else.  Anyway, 
seems  this  is  what  I dream  about  mo: 
often.  Don’t  you?  The  Ei> 
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3ARB0  VISITS  LIZ ! 


Continued  from  page  55 

In  1935,  the  great  Garbo  was  a thin, 
gular,  rather  awkward  unknown  who 
rived  in  America  accompanied  by  Mau- 
z Stiller,  who  had  directed  her  in  a pic- 
Ire  in  Sweden.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
ly  reason  she  got  here  was  because  Stil- 
!-,  who  had  been  engaged  by  M-G-M, 
listed  she  be  given  a contract.  He  had 
bat  faith  in  her  but  he  seemed  to  be 
me  in  that  opinion  at  the  time.  Garbo 
|is  given  a contract  for  $250  a week,  but 
picture,  and  only  at  Stiller’s  insistence 
is  she  finally  given  a test.  The  test  was  a 
d and  the  tall,  silent  girl  was  forgotten, 
it  Stiller,  his  belief  in  her  still  unshaken, 
■listed  on  another  test  and  she  reluctant  - 
j was  cast  in  her  first  American  film, 
he  Torrent.” 

(Overnight,  the  girl  nobody  wanted  be- 
ne  a sensation.  And  just  as  quickly, 
th  the  famous  catch-phrase,  “I  vant  to 
alone,”  Garbo  rang  down  a heavy  cur- 
n to  shroud  her  private  life.  That  cur- 
n has  never  since  been  lifted. 

[n  a time  when  stars  vied  for  publicity 
th  leopards  on  leashes,  gold-plated  Cad- 
ies and  garish  mansions,  Garbo’s 
oman  of  mystery”  role  was  hailed  as 
; brilliant  stunt  of  an  inspired  press 
;nt. 

rhis  is  far  from  the  truth.  Garbo  is 
.ually  a terribly  shy  and  complex 
man.  Remembering  how,  for  years,  she 
s hounded  by  the  press,  you  cannot 
ime  her  for  evading  reporters.  But  her 
licence  went  far  beyond  newspaper 
ople.  She  rarely  met  any  of  the  actors 
io  appeared  in  her  pictures  until  it  was 
le  to  shoot  the  film.  She  lived  in  a clois- 
ed  corner  of  Beverly  Hills  in  an  unpre- 
itious  house.  Her  friends  were  few — 
jellectuals  who  gathered  at  her  house  in 

> evenings  to  play  games,  read  Ibsen 
iud  or  listen  to  distinguished  music.  She 
s particularly  fond  of  word  games  like 
agrams.  For  a long  time  she  went 
>und  in  a ten-year-old  car,  which  at 
: time  she  got  rid  of  it  was  reported  to  be 
rth  about  eighty  dollars. 

tudio  people  who  remember  her  and 
her  daily  arrival  in  her  treasured  car, 
say  she  was  always  prompt,  ate  her 
Sich  alone  and  in  her  entire  career 
ended  only  one  premiere.  She  disliked 
ht  clubs,  but  enjoyed  sun-bathing,  be- 
e her  small  pool  on  the  grounds  of  her 
use. 

To  cover  her,  the  press  tried  all  sorts 
stunts.  One  reporter,  finding  his  way  to 
: rear  of  the  secluded  grounds,  spied 
, her  through  the  heavy  wall  of  shrub- 
:y  with  which  she  had  tried  to  fortify 
vacy.  He  found  her  eating  a cookie  and 
iding  a book.  It  made  the  afternoon’s 
idlines.  Even  such  an  innocent  pastime, 
en  it  concerned  Garbo,  made  news. 
Another  time  a zealous  writer  waited 
{side  her  house  for  days,  hoping  to 
ylay  her  for  an  interview.  Regularly, 
rbo  would  peer  timidly  through  the 
•'tains  watching  him  to  see  if  he  had 
jie  away,  and  when  finally  she  thought 
had,  she  came  out,  got  into  her  car 
3 started  out  of  the  driveway.  The  man, 
o had  been  hiding  in  a bush,  jumped 
the  car,  startling  her  so  that  she  gave 
car  a lurch,  sending  him  rolling  in  the 
st.  All  she  said  was  “Damn!”  This  be- 
ne famous  as  the  “one  word  interview.” 
stories  of  her  extreme  reticence  still  go 
' rounds.  A waiter  at  a New  York 
pel,  where  she  would  always  register 
Harriet  Brown,  sadly  reports  that  he 

> never  seen  Miss  Garbo,  even  though 
regularly  took  food  trays  to  her  suite. 
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“She  would  open  the  door,  then  disappear 
quickly  into  another  room,  while  asking 
me  to  please  leave  the  tray,”  he  explained. 

Once  when  he  called  for  it  after  she  had 
gone  out,  as  she  often  requested,  he  noticed 
that  a spoon  and  knife  had  been  removed 
to  the  little  pantry  in  the  suite,  where 
Garbo  frequently  prepared  vitamin  dishes 
for  herself.  The  spoon  was  in  the  medicinal 
molasses,  and  the  knife  had  been  used  to 
clean  a bunch  of  carrots. 

It  was  not  a sharp  knife,  so  he  removed 
it,  and  hopefully  thought  of  a way  he 
could  present  himself  to  the  star  so  that 
he  might  see  her.  He  got  a small  sharp 
kitchen  knife,  just  the  thing  for  carrots, 
and  made  a special  trip  to  the  suite  at  a 
time  he  knew  she  was  there. 

Tapping  gently  on  the  door,  he  heard 
her  asking,  “Who’s  there?”  He  identified 
himself,  and  said  he  had  a small  present. 

“How  sweet,”  said  the  voice,  approaching 
the  other  side  of  the  door.  Then  opening  it 
slightly,  she  reached  out  for  the  gift. 
“What  a lovely  knife,”  came  the  voice 
from  the  other  side  as  she  unwrapped  it. 
“I  thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness.”  And 
she  very  gently  closed  the  door. 

How  unlike  Liz,  who,  when  she  quickly 
rose  to  the  top  heights  of  stardom  while 
still  in  her  teens,  rushed  eagerly  to  life, 
not  away  from  it!  Night  clubs,  pretty 
clothes,  dates,  music,  dancing,  Liz  loved 
it  all. 

Liz’  encounters  with  the  press  were 
open,  frank  and  candid— sometimes,  un- 
fortunately so.  When,  in  a burst  of  pure 
girlish  delight,  she  bubbled  that  she  knew 
she  and  Nicky  Hilton  would  be  happy  “be- 
cause we  both  adore  hamburgers  and 
oversized  sweaters,”  the  remark  was  quot- 
ed for  years  to  brand  her  as  shallow  and 
thoughtless,  when  it  was  simply  an  inno- 
cent eighteen-year-old’s  joyous  belief  that 
everything  in  life  was  good  and  simple. 

Who  is  to  say  which  has  been  hurt 
more — Garbo,  who  suffers  in  silence, 
or  Liz,  whose  honesty  has  boomer- 
anged?  But  one  thing  is  certain:  The  fact 
that  both  have  had  their  full  share  of 
hounding  and  abuse  by  the  press  surely 
created  one  strong  cord  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them. 

And  there  is  another.  Few  people  realize 
that  Garbo  is  extremely  fond  of  children. 
The  thought  of  Liz,  left  with  three  young 
children  to  raise,  must  have  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  her  decision  to  come  out  of 
seclusion. 

Looking  at  Liz’  beautiful  sons — little 
Michael  and  Chris  Wilding — and  tiny  baby 
Liza  Todd,  Garbo  may  well  have  recalled 
the  time  in  1938  when  she  arrived  back  in 
New  York  after  a holiday  in  Sweden.  A 


baby  had  been  born  on  the  ship,  and  it  is 
said  that  Garbo  visited  the  little  new- 
comer every  day  in  the  ship’s  hospital.  The 
liner  carried  over  a thousand  people,  but 
the  baby  was  the  only  one  Garbo  knew! 

Cornered  by  a flock  of  reporters  when 
the  ship  berthed,  she  said:  “I  am  always 
very  interested  in  babies.  The  birth  of 
a baby  is  always  a miracle.”  But  when 
asked  if  she  would  care  to  have  children 
of  her  own,  she  replied:  “No.  The  world 
is  too  difficult.  I would  not  want  to  raise 
children  to  go  to  war.” 

A reporter  asked  her  why  she  preferred 
not  to  talk  for  publication  and  the  sur- 
prising reply  was:  “I  have  nothing  to 
contribute  by  talking.  I don’t  think  I have 
contributed  much  through  my  acting — at 
least  I haven’t  seen  it  yet.  I wish  I had.” 
And  in  answer  to  the  question:  “Do  you 
believe  in  single  blessedness  for  a pro- 
fessional woman?”  her  reply  was  classic: 

“If  you  are  blessed,  you  are  blessed 
whether  you  are  married  or  single.” 

Nobody  can  deny  that  Greta  Garbo  was 
certainly  blessed  with  a great  talent,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  great  beauty.  Women 
today  still  emulate  her  famous  page-boy 
hairdo. 

And  as  for  money,  it  is  said  her  contract 
called  for  two  pictures  a year  at  $500,000 — 
in  lower-tax  days!  But  with  love  the  gods 
were  not  so  kind. 

At  one  time,  there  were  rumors  that 
she  had  married  Mauritz  Stiller,  but  these 
were  never  confirmed.  Stiller  and  she 
were  inseparable  most  of  the  time  he  was 
in  Hollywood.  And  when  he  died,  reports 
shot  around  the  world  that  Garbo  was 
heartbroken  because  the  one  great  love 
of  her  life  was  gone.  Garbo  never  com- 
mented. 

“When  she  met  John  Gilbert,  to  play 
opposite  him  in  ‘Flesh  and  the  Devil,’  no 
sparks  flew,”  explained  a crew  member 
then.  “At  least  not  at  first.”  But  they  must 
have  kindled,  because  reports  said  it  was 
her  growing  interest  in  Gilbert  that  had 
Stiller  quitting  California  and  returning 
to  his  native  Sweden,  where  he  died. 

John  Gilbert,  in  the  ’twenties,  was  top 
man  on  the  Hollywood  totem  pole,  and 
the  silent  pictures  they  did  together  shot 
Garbo  to  the  female  top  of  the  pole  and 
the  couple  into  the  news. 

And  on  the  heels  of  the  tragedy  of 
Stiller’s  death  came  more  rumors  that 
Garbo  was  going  to  marry  John  Gilbert 
But  this  never  came  off. 

The  next  bit  of  sensational  news  con- 
cerned John  only.  He  married  Ina  Claire 
in  a quiet  ceremony.  “Stalwart  heart  of 
Garbo  reportedly  in  splinters!”  rang  the 
headlines.  Garbo  never  committed  herself. 

What  followed  was  a series  of  reported 


marriages,  elopements  and  desperate  af- 
fairs of  the  heart  with  other  Hollywood 
notables.  They  remained  rumor.  Until 
one  piece  of  information  leaked  out  during 
the  winter  of  1941-1942  that  was  more  than 
gossip:  “Garbo  leaves  Hollywood  and  her 
career  forever.” 

Why?  If  Garbo  knew  fully  herself,  il 
would  be  a surprise.  Was  her  self- 
confidence  shattered  by  her  disap- 
pointing last  picture,  “Two-Faced  Wom- 
an”? Were  the  gazing,  unflinching  mobs 
that  followed  her  everywhere  too  painful 
to  face?  Were  fast-rising  taxes  biting  into 
the  handsome  profits  too  rapidly?  Might 
it  have  been  a general  distaste  for  the 
glamorous,  fast-moving  Hollywood  life? 

Perhaps,  like  all  of  us,  she  left  to  search 
for  some  happiness  with  a man  she  could 
love.  There  is  nothing  so  unusual  in  that  : 
But  why  she  couldn’t  combine  it  all  with 
her  career,  no  one  knows. 

John  Barrymore,  one  of  her  many  lead- 
ing men,  may  have  given  an  interesting 
clue:  “Garbo  doesn’t  need  people  arounc 
her  for  entertainment.  She  has  the  gift  o 
self-sufficiency.”  Her  long  seclusion  ma 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  love. 

But  no  man  or  woman  is  an  islanc. 
During  the  years,  Garbo  found  some 
friends.  One  later  romance  and  impending: 
marriage  was  heavily  reported — with  con 
ductor  Leopold  Stokowski.  Another  with 
director  Rouben  Mamoulian.  Neither  evei 
materialized. 

Gaylord  Hauser,  the  food  expert,  was 
another  constant  escort.  On  frequent  trips 
to  Europe,  Garbo  is  seen  with  business 
magnates  and  international  socialites  anc 
New  Yorkers  occasionally  report  seeing 
her  quietly  wandering  along  the  East  Side 
shopping.  But  to  the  best  of  available 
information,  Garbo  is  still  alone. 

And  Liz  is  alone.  At  twenty-five,  shs 
has  seen  her  marriages  to  Nicky  Hilton  anc 
Michael  Wilding  shattered  by  divorce,  anc 
now  Mike  Todd,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
great  love  of  her  life,  has  been  taken  fron 
her. 

Out  of  the  memories  of  her  own  heart- 
break, her  own  loves  that  were  forevei 
lost,  Garbo  must  have  felt  drawn  to  Liz 
And  even  stronger  than  this,  there  maj 
be  another  reason  why  Garbo  came  cou- 
rageously out  of  hiding. 

At  the  height  of  her  career,  Garbc 
turned  her  back  on  Hollywood,  a brillian 
future  and  an  enormous  fortune.  It  ii 
said  she  was  heartbroken  and  wanted  t< 
get  away  from  it  all. 

Now,  after  many  years  of  wanderin) 
through  life,  it  is  altogether  conceivable 
that  she  may  have  wanted  to  warn  Liz  o 
the  futility  of  giving  up.  Perhaps  she 
knows  that  running  away  does  not  brinj 
surcease  from  unhappiness;  that  havinj 
tried  it  and  found  it  wanting,  she  fel 
impelled  to  give  the  benefit  of  her  experi- 
ence to  this  confused,  heartbroken  youn; 
woman. 

Significantly,  it  was  shortly  after  Garbo’ 
visit  that  Liz  returned  to  the  studio  ti 
complete  work  on  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof 
and  announced  her  intention  of  continuin; 
to  make  pictures.  And  more  happy  new 
came  when  Liz  and  Mike  Todd,  Jr.,  an 
nounced  that  they  would  carry  on  tb 
Todd  company  with  a picture  in  the  fall,  ii 
which  Liz  will  star. 

No,  Liz  Taylor  will  not  run  away.  Sb 
is  staying  and  facing  the  music,  going  oi 
in  the  wake  of  heartbreak.  Perhaps  sb 
could  have  done  so  without  Garbo’s  visit 
Perhaps  not.  But  one  can’t  help  wonde 
how  different  Garbo’s  life  might  haw 
been  if  she  had  someone  come  to  he 
seventeen  years  ago  as  she  came  to  Liz. 

Maybe,  Greta  Garbo  was  thinking  o 
this,  too,  as  she  entered  the  back  door  o 
Liz’  house.  The  En. 
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have  been  married  over  nineteen  years, 
are  still  young  and  spirited  enough  them- 
selves to  have  a few  tricks  of  their  own. 

“Everybody’s  got  her  role,”  says  Mrs. 
Lennon.  “As  the  oldest  sister,  Diane  has 
had  to  set  an  example  for  her  young 
sisters  and  brothers.  She’s  second  mother 
to  the  group,  plays  ‘boss’  when  her 
parents  are  away  from  home — and  gets  no 
back-talk.” 

Born  on  December  1,  1939,  DeeDee  is 
5'  4"  tall,  weighs  a slim  112,  has  blue  eyes, 
usually  wears  her  light  brown  hair  in  a 
pony  tail.  She  was  graduated  from  high 
school  last  year  and  decided  not  to  go  on 
to  college.  During  the  week,  while  the 
other  children  are  at  school,  Diane  stays 
home  and  helps  her  mother  as  much  as 
possible.  One  afternoon  a week  she  teaches 
a class  in  religion  to  a group  of  fourth- 
graders  nearby. 

DeeDee  dates  quite  a bit,  but  said,  “I 
don’t  believe  in  going  steady.”  The  man 
for  her  would  be  one  who  loved  sports, 
strictly  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  his 
religion  and  wanted  to  have  a big  family. 
DeeDee’s  own  future  dream  can  be  stated 
simply:  to  marry  and  raise  a large  family. 
At  the  moment,  she  is  seeing  one  boy 
more  than  any  other.  His  name  is  Dick, 
and  they’ve  known  each  other  since  Diane 
was  in  the  third  grade.  However,  he’ll 
shortly  be  leaving  for  two  years  in  the 
Army;  so.  even  if  he  is  number  one  on 
DeeDee’s  list,  she’ll  have  to  postpone  the 
orange-blossomed  wedding  ceremony  she 
dreams  of. 

Her  taste  in  clothes  plays  down  the 
frills  and  plays  up  gentle  colors  like 
baby  blue,  soft  pink  and  chocolate  brown. 
Since  she  has  never  had  a weight  problem 
she  can  enjoy  spaghetti  and  her  mother’s 
homemade  marble  cake  without  a qualm. 
The  bedroom  she  shares  with  Peggy  is 
simply  furnished  with  a double  bed,  a 
dresser  and  a few  knick-knack  shelves 
loaded  with  unopened  perfume  bottles. 
It’s  a frankly  feminine  room,  though: 
white  chenille  bedspread,  white  nylon  cur- 
tains trimmed  in  baby  blue  to  match  the 
blue  of  the  walls. 

Diane  candidly  admits  her  taste  in 
music  is  definitely  not  of  the  rock  ’n’  roll 
school.  She  leans  toward  pretty  ballads, 
songs  by  Perry  Como,  Nat  Cole  or  Harry 
Belafonte  and,  of  course,  instrumentals 
by  Welk  or  Mantovani.  She  loves  danc- 
ing on  “special  occasions,”  football  games 
and,  for  a casual  date,  miniature  golf  (“I 
always  let  my  date  win,  even  if  I can 
beat  him”).  Give  her  a hamburger  at  the 
local  drive-in,  or  else  a stop-off  at  a 
neighborhood  pizza  parlor.  She  also  loves 
going  to  movies  and  admits  to  just  one 
crush,  ’way  back  in  the  sixth  grade:  Ezio 
Pinza! 

Asked  point-blank  what’s  her  biggest 
problem  to  date,  DeeDee  thought  a mo- 
ment: “How  to  get  a boy  to  realize  you 
don’t  want  to  get  serious.  When  you  go 
out  with  a boy,  you  can  like  him  a lot, 
even  like  him  better  than  anyone  else— 
but  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  getting 
serious  or  going  steady.  It’s  difficult  (at 
least,  it  has  been  for  me)  to  tell  a boy 
this  without  hurting  his  feelings.” 

Peggy,  who  was  born  on  April  8,  1941, 
finished  her  junior  year  at  St.  Monica’s 
High  School  in  June.  The  family  nick- 
name for  Peg  is  “the  brain.”  “That’s  be- 
cause she’s  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
four  girls,”  explained  Mr.  Lennon.  “People 
meeting  the  girls  for  the  first  time  often 
think  Peg  is  the  extrovert  of  the  group. 
Actually,  she’s  quite  shy,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  the  others.” 


“Peg’s  always  full  of  pep,  never  seems 
to  sit  still,”  Mrs.  Lennon  joined  in.  “She 
goes  through  moods  rapidly,  while  Diane’s 
more  placid.  Peg’s  in  the  clouds  one 
minute,  down  in  the  dumps  the  next.  I 
guess  she  has  a flair  for  the  dramatic. 
She’s  a help  to  me,”  her  mother  continued, 
“but  in  a different  way  from  Diane.  She 
can’t  do  many  things  as  efficiently  as  Dee- 
Dee. It  isn’t  that  she  doesn’t  try — it’s 
just  that  she  can’t,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  little  jobs  around  the  house.” 

Peg  will  never  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  do 
the  dishes.”  But  she  can  manage  to  think 
of  a thousand  and  one  reasons  why  she 
shouldn’t.  “I’m  taking  care  of  the  baby,” 
she’ll  call  when  the  dishes  are  being 
cleared  away.  For  the  next  few  hours 
she  disappears,  to  rejoin  the  family  when 
the  dishes  are  safely  back  in  the  cabinet. 

Very  often,  she  has  a “legitimate”  rea- 
son: She  invariably  sprains  a wrist  or 
finger  while  the  family  is  playing  touch 
football  or  baseball.  “Well,  I guess  I 
won’t  be  able  to  do  the  dishes  for  a 
while,”  she’ll  sigh  mournfully,  while  she 
concentrates  on  her  bandage  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  sympathizes. 

Any  family  friction  that  comes  up  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  involve  DeeDee  and  Peg, 
who  admires  her  older  sister  tremen- 
dously and  confided  that  she’d  rather  be 
like  DeeDee  than  anyone  else  she  knows. 
Peggy  is  5'  2"  tall,  weighs  106  and  wears 
her  shoulder-length  brown  hair  in  a page 
boy  (“unless  I’m  lazy  at  night  and  don’t 
set  it;  then  I just  pin  it  up  in  a pony 
tail”).  If  she  had  the  power  to  change 
herself,  she’d  like  to  be  more  adept.  “Of 
all  the  things  I’ve  been  accused  of,  the 
most  frequent  is  my  lack  of  coordination. 
Even  baby  Joey  can  throw  a ball  better 
than  I can.  As  much  as  I love  sports,  I 
can’t  play  any  of  them  to  save  my  life!” 

Boys?  Lively  Peg  emphasizes  “living  up 
to  his  religion.  And  he  must  have  a good 
sense  of  humor.  That’s  absolutely  es- 
sential. I’d  like  him  to  like  sports  and  be 
able  to  get  along  with  my  family,  too.  At 
least  when  he  came  over  to  our  house 
he’d  have  to  say  ‘Hello’  to  the  kids  and 
be  nice  to  them,  because  we  certainly 
do  have  a houseful!” 

While  Peg’s  Catholic  high  school  is  co- 
educational, she’s  pleased  that  the  boys 
and  girls  attend  separate  classes.  “There’s 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  boys  before 
school,  during  lunch  and  afterwards,”  Peg 
commented.  “Besides,  they’d  only  be  a 
distraction.  Without  them  in  class  it’s 
easier  to  concentrate.” 

When  it  comes  to  family  rules  about 
dating,  Peg  said,  “We  discuss  everything 
with  our  folks,  everything  from  football 
to  the  latest  in  fads.  Daddy  and  Mommy 
are  young  and  modern,  and  they  want  us 
all  to  have  a good  time.  And  they  really 
take  an  interest  in  our  dating.  When  a boy 
comes  to  pick  one  of  us  up,  Daddy  ma- 
neuvers him  into  the  next  room  and  says, 
‘Don’t  drive  too  fast,  because  I’ve  given 
my  girls  instructions  to  leave  if  a date 
speeds  or  tries  to  show  off  when  he’s 
behind  the  wheel.’  I don’t  mind.  Daddy 
does  this  because  he  cares  about  us. 
Besides,”  Peg  added  with  a twinkle,  “after 
Daddy  does  the  dirty  work,  we  don’t  have 
to  be  bothered  telling  our  dates  to  slow 
down  or  stop  showing  off — they’ve  been 
warned  in  advance.” 

As  far  as  Peg’s  future  is  concerned  there 
are  two  vocations  that  she  has  seriously 
considered:  becoming  a teacher;  entering 
a convent  and  becoming  a nun.  At  the 
moment,  Peggy  feels  that  the  latter  choice 
is  most  likely  to  be  in  her  future. 

Kathy  Lennon,  born  on  August  2,  1943, 
will  start  sophomore  year  at  St. 
Monica’s  in  September.  Measuring 
5'  IV2",  she  weighs  an  even  100  and  has 


• now  solved 

How  many  times  have  you  said  to 
yourself,  “Where  can  I find  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem?”  Well,  if  your 
problem  deals  with  marriage,  mo- 
rality, beauty,  etiquette  or  children, 
the  chances  are  that  it  has  already 
been  solved. 

For  many  years  now  a column  de- 
voted to  home  and  family  problems 
has  been  running  in  TRUE  STORY 
Magazine.  Each  question  is  ana- 
lyzed clearly  and  answered  reliably, 
with  a profound  respect  for  the  deep 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  facing  these  problems  and  those 
who  may  encounter  them  in  the 
future. 

Now  the  questions  most  often  asked 
have  been  collected  together  and  in- 
cluded in  this  information-packed 
hook. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a hook  with 
intimate  insight  into  your  most  per- 
sonal problems.  This  is  the  hook 
that  answers  the  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask. 


Now  without  leaving  the  privacy  of 
your  home  you  can  get  the  answers 
to  hundreds  of  every-day  problems. 
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the  same  coloring  as  Peg:  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  Most  of  the  time  she  wears 
her  hair  in  a pony  tail.  When  asked  what 
she  would  change  about  herself  if  she 
could,  she  said:  “I’d  like  to  be  one-and-a- 
half-inches  shorter  and  to  have  pretty 
hair  like  DeeDee’s.” 

Queried  about  Kathy,  Mrs.  Lennon  said, 
‘‘Kathy?  What  can  I say  except  that  she’s 
fourteen!  And  that  is  an  age  unto  itself! 
It’s  a most  difficult  age  and  poor  Kathy  is 
a most  typical  fourteen.  At  that  stage 
you’re  no  longer  a child,  but  still  a long 
way  from  being  an  adult.  Kathy  re- 
minds me  a great  deal  of  myself  at  four- 
teen. She’s  a little  awkward,  always 
stumbling  over  her  own  feet. 

“She  has  dozens  of  friends  and  gets 
more  phone  calls  than  all  the  other  girls. 
I can’t  imagine  what  she  can  find  to  talk 
about  so  much,  particularly  since  most 
of  the  kids  who  call  have  just  spent  the 
whole  day  together  in  school.  Neverthe- 
less, it’s  a real  battle  for  her  sisters  to 
sandwich  their  calls  in  between  Kathy’s.” 

Occasionally,  the  girls  cope  with  Kathy’s 
telephonitis  by  singing,  “Kathy  dear,  get 
off  the  phone,  Kathy  dear,  please,  please 
get  off  the  phone” — to  the  tune  of  their 
latest  song  for  the  Welk  show.  This 
usually  breaks  her  up  so  that  she  can’t 
continue  the  conversation — or  else  it 
drowns  out  the  party  on  the  other  end. 
So  Kathy  will  say  “Goodbye” — and  a few 
moments  later  another  of  her  friends  is 
on  the  wire.  “I  guess  she’s  going  through 
a phase,”  says  DeeDee. 

Kathy  also  has  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  disappearing  into  the  bathroom  and 
staying  for  hours.  “She’s  always  taking 
baths  at  the  funniest  times,  day  and 
night,”  Janet  exclaims.  “She  always  dis- 
appears whenever  anybody  wants  her.” 
In  self-defense,  the  girls  now  use  the 
bathroom  in  shifts,  and  Peg  and  Diane 
have  installed  a larger  mirror  in  their 
bedroom  so  they  can  comb  their  hair  and 
do  their  makeup  without  waiting  for 
Kathy  to  emerge  from  the  bath.  “She’s 
fourteen,”  sighs  Mrs.  Lennon.  “What  more 
can  I say?” 

Aside  from  minor  conflicts,  the  girls 
don’t  often  disagree.  When  there  is  an 
argument,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it’s  be- 
tween Kathy  and  Peggy.  Somehow,  ages 
seventeen  and  fourteen  just  naturally 
conflict. 

For  a long  time  Peg  and  Kathy  debated 
who  would  win  if  they  ever  had  a really 
big  fight.  Peg  said  she  would  be  champ; 
Kathy  said  she  would.  One  morning, 
when  they  were  in  Spokane  on  a personal - 
appearance  tour,  the  girls  started  the 
same  old  discussion.  “Okay,  okay,”  said 
Mr.  Lennon.  “You’ve  been  talking  about 
it  so  much,  let’s  really  see!” 

Before  the  girls  could  say  “Lawrence 
Welk,”  their  father  had  moved  all  the 
furniture  to  one  side,  and  he  and  DeeDee 
and  Janet,  acting  as  seconds,  declared 
that  “the  main  event”  was  ready  to  start. 
Kathy  and  Peg  came  out  swinging, 
dressed  in  their  pajamas,  and  soon  had 
each  other  rolling  on  the  floor.  Boxing 
rules  were  disregarded  as  the  girls  staged 
a real  hairpulling  match,  with  the  “sec- 
onds” laughing  so  hard  that  even  the 
“fighters”  couldn’t  help  giggling.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  the  fight  was  called  a 
draw. 

Kathy,  who  still  doesn’t  date  too  much, 
has  definitely  made  up  her  mind  to  enter 
college  and  work  toward  a teaching 
degree.  She’d  like  to  teach  the  first  grade 
because  “I  just  love  little  children.”  And 
she  looked  over  at  Janet,  kiddingly. 

Janet’s  the  youngest  of  the  quartet  and 
nobody  lets  her  forget  it.  But  she  has  no 
p difficulty  standing  out  on  her  own.  She 
weighs  seventy-three  pounds  and  wishes 
she  could  get  a faster  tan,  have  her  brown 
hair  curlier  and  grow  more  eyebrows.  (“I 


don’t  have  any — I mean  they’re  so  light 
that  for  the  show  they  have  to  smear  me 
with  brown  pencil,  which  is  awful  ’cause 
I forget  to  take  it  off  and  the  next 
morning  it’s  all  over  my  pillow  and  my 
face!”) 

Ask  Janet  about  her  ideal  man,  and 
you’ll  get  a giggle.  “Eddie  Fisher,”  she 
confesses.  “He’s  so  sweet.  When  we  were 
on  his  show,  he  kissed  me  here.”  (She 
tenderly  stroked  her  cheek.) 

“Yes,”  teased  Peg,  “and  on  her  bedtable 
there’s  a big  autographed  picture  of 
Eddie.” 

Janet,  used  to  the  butting  in,  simply 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

“She’s  never  even  shown  any  signs  of 
awareness  of  the  fuss  of  being  in  the  public 
eye,”  explained  Mrs.  Lennon.  “She’s  all- 
around  good,  Janet  is — considerate,  too. 
She  never  thinks  of  herself  first.  You 
know  the  public’s  reaction  is  usually,  ‘We 
like  all  the  girls — but  that  Janet,  she’s 
absolutely  precious.’ 

“The  other  girls  don’t  mind.  None  of 
them  are  jealous  of  ‘Baby.’  I guess  it’s 
because  she  lives  in  her  own  private 
little  world,  blithely  letting  the  praise 
roll  off.  If  anything,  she  actually  runs 
away  from  too  much  attention.  In  the 
spring,  a national  publication  wanted  to 
do  a pictorial  story  on  all  the  girls,  with 
a special  page  devoted  to  photographing 
Janet  at  school,  in  the  sixth  grade  at  St. 
Mark’s.  When  Janet  was  told,  she  was 
horrified:  ‘I’d  just  die  if  any  of  the  kids 
at  school  thought  I was  something  dif- 
ferent.’ The  pictures  were  never  taken.” 

Indeed,  Janet  just  slipped  into  the  act, 
which  started  very  casually.  The  older 
girls  used  to  sing  simply  because  it 
made  the  dinner  dish-washing  go  faster. 
One  evening,  Peg  and  DeeDee  were  in 
the  kitchen  singing  “Good  Night  Ladies” 
as  they  stacked  the  dishes.  Kathy  came 
running  in  to  her  mother.  “I  can  sing, 
too,  Mommy,”  she  cried.  “Listen,  Mommy, 
I can  sing,  too.” 

“That’s  very  good,”  Mrs.  Lennon  told 
her,  “but  try  it  in  a lower  key,  dear — 
like  this.” 

Kathy  sang  a few  bars,  then  ran  back 
into  the  kitchen  and  began  singing  with 
her  sisters.  Mrs.  Lennon  was  so  excited 
by  their  beautiful  harmonizing  that  she 
called  her  husband  to  listen — and  that’s 
how  the  Lennon  Sisters,  as  a trio,  was 
born.  They’d  put  on  shows  whenever 
their  parents’  friends  came  visiting  in  the 
evening,  and  very  often  Grandpa  would 
pick  out  tunes  on  the  piano  and  the  girls 
would  sing  along. 

Then,  in  1954,  when  St.  Mark’s  Church 
was  having  its  annual  charity  benefit, 
some  people  suggested  that  the  girls  be 
on  the  program,  and  they  auditioned.  They 
were  accepted.  Janet,  who  was  only  eight 
at  the  time,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  at 
least  go  along  for  the  ride.  When  the 
family  got  to  the  show,  Janet  wandered 
out  on  stage  while  the  girls  were  doing 
their  number.  She  joined  in,  tore  down 
the  house,  then  wandered  back  into  the 
wings  and  fell  asleep.  The  finale  was  the 
Lennon  Brothers  and  the  four  Lennon 
Sisters  (Janet  woke  up  again)  doing  an 
arrangement  of  “Dry  Bones.”  Everyone 
said  they  were  sensational! 

From  that  time  on,  the  little  Lennon 
girls  were  asked  to  make  local  appear- 
ances at  the  Lions  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and 
eventually  they  even  got  a paying  job 
singing  at  a dance  sponsored  by  the  Elks. 
They  were  scheduled  to  appear  on  the 
program  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  “That 
same  evening,”  Mrs.  Lennon  said,  “Diane, 
then  a sophomore  at  high  school,  had  a 
date  with  a fellow  student,  Lawrence 
Welk,  Jr.  We  told  her  it  was  all  right  for 
her  to  keep  the  date,  provided  Larry 
brought  her  over  to  the  Elks  dance  in  time 


for  the  performance.  Although  Larry  knew 
that  DeeDee  and  her  sisters  sang,  that 
night  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard 
them.  I guess  he  was  impressed.  Larry 
liked  the  girls  so  much  that  he  said  he’d 
get  his  father  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Welk  didn’t  pay  any  particular  at- 
tention to  his  son’s  enthusiasm  over 
the  girls,  but  Larry  was  persistent,” 
Mrs.  Lennon  remembered.  “One  Sunday 
he  frantically  called  our  house  and  told 
us  to  come  right  over.  He  said  his  dad 
couldn’t  avoid  hearing  the  girls  because 
he  was  at  home,  nursing  a cold.  I’ll  never 
forget  that  Sunday.  It  was  raining  hard 
when  we  left  the  house.  We  were  all 
terribly  excited  at  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Welk  listening  to  the  girls!  When  we  ar- 
rived, Larry  ushered  us  into  the  front 
room,  where  Mr.  Welk  was  really  a 
captive  audience.  The  girls  sang  without 
musical  accompaniment,  and  they  were 
at  their  best.  When  they  were  finished, 
Mr.  Welk  complimented  them  and  reached 
for  the  phone.  The  person  he  called 
turned  out  to  be  the  producer  of  his  show 
and  Mr.  Welk  asked  the  girls  to  sing  again 
over  the  phone. 

“Later  he  told  us  that  when  he  heard 
the  girls  for  the  first  time  he  couldn’t 
believe  his  ears.  He  thought  they  were 
wonderful,  but  wanted  another  opinion. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  asked  the  girls  if 
they’d  like  to  sing  on  a program  that 
he  and  his  orchestra  were  doing  for  the 
sisters  at  a local  convent.  The  girls  cer- 
tainly would!  They  made  a big  hit,  and 
the  nuns  loved  them. 

“Then  Mr.  Welk  asked  them  to  sing  at 
another  private  show.  Again  the  girls 
were  well  received,  and  so,  finally,  they 
were  invited  to  appear  on  Mr.  Welk’s 
Christmas  show,  in  December,  1955.  After 
that  appearance.  Mr.  Welk  occasionally 
called  them  to  be  on  the  show.  By  the 
following  summer  they  were  appearing 
almost  every  other  week.  When  ABC-TV 
gave  Mr.  Welk  the  Monday  night  show  in 
addition  to  his  Saturday  night  program, 
he  signed  the  girls  as  regulars.  They’ve 
been  ‘on’  ever  since,”  Mrs.  Lennon  finished 
proudly. 

It  seems  strange  that  of  four  girls  seen 
by  millions,  constantly  applauded  and 
praised,  not  one  wants  to  continue  in 
show  business.  “We  like  what  we’re  doing, 
but  it  could  never  become  a life-long 
career.  We’d  just  like  to  keep  on  singing 
together  for  about  two  or  three  years 
more,  or  until  we’ve  earned  enough  money 
so  we  can  be  sure  our  four  brothers  will 
be  able  to  get  a college  education.” 

Mr.  Lennon  said  later,  “If  I asked  the 
girls  tomorrow  to  give  up  what  they’re 
doing,  they  could  and  would — and  they’d 
never  miss  the  fuss,  the  publicity,  all  the 
excitement  show  business  offers.  What 
they  would  miss  is  being  with  Mr.  Welk 
and  the  people  in  his  organization  that 
they  love  and  consider  ‘family.’  But  the 
prospect  of  no  longer  being  professionals 
wouldn’t  faze  them  in  the  least.  They 
could  adjust  to  it  very  easily.  I think  my 
girls  feel  that  way  because,  since  they’ve 
been  old  enough  to  understand,  they’ve 
realized  that  God  gave  them  their  voices 
and  at  the  same  time  provided  them  with 
the  free  will  to  choose  the  way  they  use 
them.” 

“Are  the  Lennon  Sisters  for  real?”  we 
asked  Lawrence  Welk. 

“They’re  not  really  perfect,  but  if  they 
do  have  any  faults,  they  must  leave  them 
at  home,”  he  laughed.  “They’ve  been 
working  with  me  for  more  than  two 
years  and  I’ve  never  found  a big  one 
yet.” 

So  there  you  have  it:  the  Lennon  Sisters. 
Sugar  and  spice  and,  totaled  up,  pretty 
nearly  everything  that’s  nice.  The  End 


PRIVATE  NOTE 
TO  ELVIS 

Continued  from  page  56 

he  couldn’t  seem  to  enter  or  leave  without 
hordes  descending  on  him,  so  intricate  rope 
ladders  were  rigged  up  from  roof  top  to 
roof  top  to  give  him  an  overground  exit 
from  the  hotel.  Finally,  it  got  to  the 
point  where  Elvis’  friends  and  co-workers 
decided  to  get  into  the  act. 

While  Carolyn  Jones  and  her  husband, 
Aaron  Spelling,  and  Nick  Adams  and 
myself  were  lunching  one  day,  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  was  “Presley’s 
fortress.” 

Jokingly,  we  decided  that  maybe  we, 
too.  needed  protection.  We  went  into  the 
hotel  lobby,  found  a toy  shop  and  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  all  the  toy  guns  on 
sale.  Carolyn  found  an  imitation  .45,  Nicky 
got  a plastic  machine  gun  and  Aaron  and 
I armed  with  six  shooters,  all  very  authen- 
tic looking,  strolled  through  the  lobby  and 
stormed  the  elevator,  en  masse.  The  poor 
panic-stricken  elevator  operator,  upset 
by  all  the  confusion,  was  really  in  a 
tizzy  when  we  snarled,  “Take  us  to  the 
ninth  floor — fast,  we’ve  had  enough  of  this 
Presley  guy — we’ve  come  to  bump  him 
off!”  We  got  up  to  the  ninth  floor,  took 
the  armed  guard  by  surprise  and  gained 
admittance  to  Presley’s  “tight  little  island.” 
Needless  to  say  that  in  a matter  of  mo- 
ments, Elvis  and  the  boys  had  “unarmed” 
us  and  amidst  a burst  of  laughter  we  in- 
dulged in  a “gang  war” — won  by  General 
Presley  and  his  powerful  three-man  Army! 

The  payoff  came  the  next  night  when 
Elvis,  back  at  the  hotel,  after  a day  of 
shooting,  got  into  the  elevator  and  asked 
for  the  ninth  floor.  The  man,  by  this 
time  weary  and  fed  up  with  the  whole 
lot  of  us,  refused  to  run  the  elevator, 
vowing,  “I’m  not  taking  any  more  of  you 
crazy  gun- totin’  teenagers  up  to  the  ninth 
floor!”  He  compromised  and  let  Elvis  off 
at  the  seventh  floor — letting  him  walk  the 
other  two  flights. 

I guess  by  now  you  realize  that  working 
with  Elvis  never  lacks  for  excitement  and 
interest.  I’ll  never  forget  that  rainy  Mon- 
day morning  when  we  started  shooting 
“King  Creole.”  I still  yawn  when  I think 
of  setting  my  alarm  clock  for  4 a.m.  I had 
a five  o’clock  call.  As  I drove  to  the  studio 
I reminded  myself  that  it  had  been  nearly 
a year  since  I’d  seen  Elvis.  I wondered  if 


he’d  even  remember  me  after  all  those 
months  and,  frankly,  I also  wondered  if 
he’d  changed  since  I last  saw  him. 

When  I got  to  Paramount,  the  whole  set 
was  buzzing  with  activity.  The  director, 
Michael  Curtiz,  spent  part  of  the  morning 
getting  things  lined  up,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  wander  around  the  sound 
stage.  On  one  side  of  the  stage  there  was 
a whole  army  of  dressing  rooms  that 
seemed  to  be  standing  at  attention  in  a 
long  even  row.  Excitedly,  I found  one 
with  my  name  on  the  door  and  went 
inside  to  look  around.  Honestly,  the  room 
smelled  like  a funeral  parlor.  Every  kind 
of  flower,  of  every  size  and  color,  each 
with  a card  full  of  good  luck  wishes  from 
my  friends  was  there,  plus  four  huge 
boxes  of  peanuts  with  the  message  “Nuts 
to  you.”  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  my  life,  interrupted  too  soon 
though,  by  the  assistant  director  calling 
me  on  set. 

I was  still  on  a pink  cloud  as  I listened 
to  the  director  explaining  the  first  scene, 
between  Elvis  and  me.  A very  dramatic 
scene.  I was  supposed  to  wind  up  crying 
my  eyes  out.  After  some  preliminaries, 
Mr.  Curtiz  called  for  quiet  on  the  set  but 
I was  sure  that  everyone  could  hear  the 
noise  my  heart  made,  pounding  away  at 
the  excitement  and  tensions  of  the  first 
day  on  a new  picture.  Mr.  Curtiz  went 
over  with  me  again  the  part  about  my 
crying  and  I kept  thinking,  How  can  I 
cry  when  I’m  so  excited  and  happy  about 
everything?  He  talked  to  me  about  the 
scene  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we  tried 
it,  but  my  tears  wouldn’t  come. 

We  kept  doing  it  over  and  over  until  I 
wanted  the  floor  to  open  up  and  swallow 
me.  It  got  so  I could  feel  the  impatient 
shuffle  of  feet  as  the  crew  waited  and  I’ll 
never  forget  the  disappointed  look  on  Mr. 
Curtiz’  face.  Elvis  graciously  kept  avoid- 
ing looking  at  me  so  he  wouldn’t  add  to  my 
embarrassment.  After  a while  Mr.  Curtiz 
called  a break.  He  came  over  to  me  and 
said,  point  blank,  “If  you  can’t  act  then 
why  are  you  here?”  He  looked  at  me 
coldly,  then  turned  and  walked  away.  I 
ran  to  my  dressing  room,  heart-broken 
and,  with  no  cameras  grinding,  I started 
to  sob  until  I felt  like  the  River  Nile  was 
overflowing  inside  of  me.  I don’t  know 
how  long  I sat  there,  until  I heard  a soft 
knock  on  the  door.  Instinctively  I grabbed 
for  a piece  of  Kleenex.  I don’t  know  why 
but  when  I opened  the  door  and  saw  Elvis 
standing  there  I didn’t  want  to  hide  or 
run  away.  I'll  never  forget  the  way  he 


Her  Stolen  Moment  of  Sin . . . 


The 


radio  program  "My  True  Story"  gilds  no 
lilies.  It  deals  frankly  with  the  emotions  of  real 
people — their  loves  and  passions,  their  hates 
and  fears.  Listening  to  these  stories  you  may 
recognize  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
holding  happiness  back  from  you.  So  be 
sure  to  listen.  Every  story  is  taken  right 
from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine. 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  MORNING  TO 


My  True  Story 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 


She  made  a widow's  worst  mistake.  Read 
"LOST  WITHOUT  MY  MAN"  in  August 
TRUE  STORY  Magazine,  at  newsstands  now. 


SHE  JUST  HAD  A BABY 
AND  IS  PROUD 
OF  HER  BODY  SKIN 


MOTHERS 
FRIEND® 
helped 
relieve  the 
drawing  and 
drying  of 
pregnancy 


Wonderful — how  MOTHERS 
FRIEND  quickly  relieves  that 
dry,  tight-skin  feeling  all  during 
pregnancy!  Wonderful,  too — how 
it  helps  keep  body  skin  smooth, 
firm  yet  elastic  all  through  the 
waiting  months.  A daily  body 
massage  tones  the  skin,  conditions 
it — so  that  after  your  baby  comes, 
you  can  be  proud  of  your  body 
skin.  What’s  more,  MOTHERS 
FRIEND  relieves  those  nagging 
back  and  leg  pains  of  pregnancy. 
A real  friend  to  expectant  moth- 
ers . . . has  been  to  millions! 

Massage  with  it 
daily,  as  soon  as 
your  figure  starts 
to  change.  Avail- 
able at  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

S.S.S.  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


1 Amazing  Opportunity  To  | 

Earn  Spare-Time  Cash! 

= Rush  name  and  address  today  for  § 
1 FREE  money-making  information:  | 
= Subscription  Agents  Division 

1 MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS 

205  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  = 


*»KE  to 

AMP  mitt  this  EASY  WAY 

Make  fast  extra  cash  for  anything 
you  wish.  Show  friends  new  Christ- 
mas & All  Occasion  greeting:  card 
assortments,  gifts,  50  for  $1.50  up 
Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Profits  to 
100%.  Bonus.  Write  for  Feature  as- 
sortments on  approval,  Free  Album 
of  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  and 
Stationery.  Catalog,  Selling  Guide. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
North  Abington  821,  Mass. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular  aches  and 
pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion,  emotional  up- 
sets or  day  to  day  stress  and  strain.  And  folks  who 
eat  and  drink  unwisely  sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder 
irritation...with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by  their 
pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  effect  to  ease 
bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild  diuretic  action 
through  the  kidneys— tending  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged-out, 
miserable,  with  restless,  sleepless  nights,  don’t  wait, 
try  Doan’s  Pills,  get  the  same  happy  relief  millions 
have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large, 
economy  sizeandsavemoney.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 
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Are  Those  Crusts  and 

scaieJrrrmTTWit 


If  they  are,  use  Siroil.  For 
25  years  psoriasis  sufferers 
have  learned  that  Siroil 
tends  to  remove  those  un- 
sightly crusts  and  scales. 
If  lesions  recur,  light  ap- 
plications of  Siroil  help 
control  them.  Siroil  won’t 
stain  clothing  or  bed 
linens.  Offered  on  2-weeks- 
satisfaction  - or  - money  - 
refunded  basis. 

Write  for  NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 
written  by  REGISTERED  PHYSICIAN 

NEW  BOOKLET 
insurers  30 
most  isked  questions 
about  psoriasis. 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

J SIROIL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dept.  M-93  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

| Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  booklet  on  PSORIASIS,  j 

I NAME I 

Please  Print  I 

| ADDRESS j 

|^CITY STATE J 
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1 CHILD’S 

PHOTO 

11 

M This  child's  mother 

M rtcolved  bid  chock. 

Up  to  $500  paid  for  children's  photos  when 
used  for  advertising.  Hundreds  selected 
monthly.  Ages  2 mos.  to  20  yrs.  Rush  1 
small  photo  for  approval.  Print  child's  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Returned 
2 weeks.  No  obligation. 

HOLLYWOOD  SPOTLITE,  Dept.  A8 
8344  Beverly  Blvd.f  Hollywood,  Calif.  F 


Destroy  unwanted  hair  PERMANENTLY.  Use 
eniently  at  home.  When  you  have  read 
struction  book  carefully  and  learned  to 
i new  Mahler  Epilator  safely  and  efficiently, 
then  you  can  remove  unwanted  hair  FOREVER. 
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spoke  to  me  in  a comforting  whisper. 

“Don’t  worry,  honey,  that’s  only  his  way 
of  getting  you  in  the  mood;  he  doesn’t 
mean  what  he  said.” 

“I  know,”  I answered  him  between  sobs. 

And  then  Elvis  said,  “We  will  be  great 
friends,”  and  I thought  to  myself,  I know 
that,  too.  So  with  the  tears  still  streaming 
down  my  face,  we  walked  back  to  the 
set  together.  I even  managed  a smile, 
Elvis  smiled,  Mr.  Curtiz  took  one  look  at 
me,  winked  at  Elvis,  grinned,  too;  and  we 
tried  that  first  scene  again.  Everything 
was  all  right. 

Time  was  so  precious.  Every  day  we 
worked  like  racehorses  thundering  down 
to  the  finish  line  a whisker  ahead  of  Uncle 
Sam.  The  whole  company  took  on  a sort  of 
frantic  pace.  Instead  of  the  usual  between- 
scenes  relaxation  that  we’d  had  during 
“Loving  You,”  this  time  not  a minute  was 
wasted.  The  moment  Elvis  finished  a scene 
he  was  whisked  away  to  the  photo  gallery 
or  wardrobe.  Other  than  that,  he  spent 
almost  every  minute  sitting  in  his  dressing 
room  alone,  studying  his  lines  and  thinking 
about  the  next  scene.  I’m  sure  he  wasn’t 
conscious  of  anything  or  anybody  around 
him.  During  “Loving  You,”  the  set  had 
been  flooded  with  reporters,  photographers 
and  lots  of  people;  the  whole  atmosphere 
had  had  a Madison  Square  Gardenish  feel- 
ing. This  time  the  set  was  closed  to  all 
outsiders  (that’s  when  I decided  to  be 
sneaky  and  do  the  pencil  sketches  on  pages 
56-57)  while  those  of  us  inside  working 
on  the  film  hurried  to  get  things  done  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

There  was  a piano  on  set  all  the  time 
because  it  was  being  used  in  the  film, 
and  every  once  in  a while  when  we  had 
to  wait  for  a change  in  lighting  or  reload- 
ing of  cameras,  Elvis  would  sit  down  at 
the  piano  and  play  for  us. 

Even  during  those  few  moments,  the 
music  Elvis  and  the  boys  played  was 
marked  by  a strange,  soothing  note,  un- 
expected from  the  king  of  rock  ’n’  roll. 
And  when  Elvis  did  sing  he  sang  softly, 
folk  ballads  and  Negro  spirituals. 

As  I said  before,  I had  been  curious  as 
to  whether  or  not  Elvis  might  have 
changed  between  the  time  of  our  first  pic- 
ture and  "King  Creole.”  I was  looking  for 
an  aloofness,  a change  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  co-workers.  Because  even  though 
he’d  been  famous  a year  before,  his 
popularity  had  kept  mounting  until  it  now 
reached  monumental  proportions.  There 
was  a change,  a big  one,  in  Elvis,  not  to- 
ward others  but  rather  a change  within 
himself. 

Maybe  Elvis  won’t  admit  it  but  I saw 
him  every  day  for  a week  and  I realized,  as 
each  day  passed,  how  very  much  this  pic- 
ture meant  to  him.  How  deeply  he  hoped 
that  “Creole”  would  be  good  enough  so 
that  his  fans  could  see  in  him  not  a fast 
fading  fad,  but  truly  a person  with 
dramatic  ability,  an  actor  who  belonged  up 
there  on  screen. 

I stood  in  back  of  the  set  many  hours 
when  we  weren’t  on  camera  together  and 
I watched  Elvis  work.  I think  all  of  us 
in  the  company  were  aware  of  how  hard 
he  was  trying.  With  each  scene  he  gave 
everything  of  himself  that  he  knew  how 
to  give  and  he  played  each  one  as  if  it 
were,  for  those  few  moments,  an  experi- 
ence happening  to  him  for  the  very  first 
time.  He  had  a genuine  desire  to  make 
his  part  come  alive. 

Elvis  takes  none  of  his  success  for 
granted.  He  constantly  worries  about  his 
future  and  is  never  content  to  rest  on  his 
laurels.  But  I did  notice  in  the  year  between 
pictures,  that  Elvis  had  grown  more  ac- 
customed to  his  success  and  had  learned 
to  handle  things  that  came  up  with  more 
ease.  I found  the  biggest  change  in  his 


attitudes  toward  acting  and  his  actions 
during  the  actual  filming  of  the  picture. 

Between  scenes  on  “Loving  You,”  Elvis 
would  hop  on  to  a bike  and  ride  all  over 
the  lot.  He  seemed  to  always  be  jumping 
around,  wisecracking  with  the  crew,  play- 
ing practical  jokes.  Then  when  he’d  be 
called  into  a scene  he’d  go  into  it,  always 
prepared  but,  except  for  the  few  very 
dramatic  scenes  in  “Loving  You,”  the 
others  didn’t  seem  to  affect  him  too  much. 
He  had  a lighthearted  attitude  then.  The 
set  was  usually  filled  with  lots  of  his 
friends  and  it  was  party-time  every  day. 

But  during  “King  Creole”  things  were 
different.  Although  he  still  joked  with  the 
crew  and  never  neglected  his  friends,  he 
constantly  excused  himself  to  go  into  his 
dressing  room  alone  and  work  on  his 
script.  He  rarely  came  to  the  commissary 
for  lunch,  preferring  to  have  food  sent 
to  his  room. 

When  shooting  was  finished  in  Holly- 
wood, all  of  us  looked  forward  to  fly- 
ing to  New  Orleans  for  a week  of 
location.  Elvis  and  his  boys  left  by  train 
two  days  before  the  rest  of  the  company 
so  they  were  spared  the  “touching  scene” 
at  the  airport  the  day  we  took  off.  Elvis 
missed  seeing  all  those  “little  women” 
tucking  in  shirts  and  straightening  their 
husbands’  ties  and  saying  goodbye  to  their 
men  as  if  they  were  leaving  for  two  years 
overseas,  rather  than  seven  days  of  loca- 
tion! 

Another  sight  Elvis  missed  by  not  flying 
was  Carolyn  Jones,  who  had  us  all  in 
stitches.  She  wore  pedal  pushers  and 
a sweater  so  she’d  be  comfortable  on  the 
plane  ride,  but  over  this  outfit  she  wore 
a brand  new  full-length  mink  coat.  Warm 
as  it  was,  she  kept,  snuggling  in  the  mink 
and  then  calmly  advised  us  that  she  was 
never  going  to  take  it  off — even  if  she  had 
to  be  buried  in  it! 

I knew  our  trip  to  Louisiana  would  be  a 
tremendous  one.  I wasn’t  disappointed. 
A long  black  limousine  met  us  at  the  air- 
port and  drove  us  to  the  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
In  front  of  the  hotel  and  in  the  lobby  stood 
a crowd  of  New  Orleans  teenagers  of 
every  size  and  shape — with  only  one  single 
purpose:  TO  SEE  ELVIS!  ! ! ! With  the 
hot  breath  of  their  questions  down  our 
necks,  we  managed  to  fight  our  way  to  the 
desk  and  finally  to  the  sanctuary  of  our 
own  rooms.  As  soon  as  I was  settled,  I 
went  up  to  see  how  Elvis  was  getting 
along  and  to  get  some  sight-seeing  tips, 
since  he’d  been  there  before.  I took  the 
elevator  to  the  ninth  floor  and  found 
myself  in  the  little,  private  world  of  Mr. 
Presley.  Several  armed  policemen  were 
standing  by  the  elevator,  and  a few  others 
outside  his  room. 

I finally  got  through  the  “border  patrol” 
and  was  allowed  to  knock  on  the  door. 
As  I entered,  I saw  Elvis  sitting  alone, 
staring  out  the  window — a soft-eyed,  soft- 
spoken  figure  of  a king  sitting  quietly  in  a 
sort  of  solitary  confinement.  It  was  rain- 
ing outside  and  the  drops  were  beating 
against  his  window  pane  but  no  sound 
could  drown  out  the  screams  and  shouts 
that  were  hurled  up  into  the  air  from  the 
pavement  below.  His  kingdom:  a wet 
soggy  street,  peopled  by  hundreds  of  rain- 
drenched  subjects  willing  to  brave  even 
a hurricane  just  for  a glimpse  of  him. 

That  first  night,  Hal  Wallis,  our  pro- 
ducer, took  us  to  a famous  restaurant, 
Antoine’s,  where  we  gorged  ourselves  on 
delicacies  like  Oysters  Rockefeller  and 
Pompano  Papaya  (fish  in  a bag!).  That 
dinner  was  only  a sample  of  the  way  we 
were  to  live  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  And 
even  though  we  never  stayed  out  late 
because  of  early  morning  calls,  I person- 
ally was  so  stuffed  from  all  the  food  that 
I couldn’t  have  gone  out  at  night  even  if 
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I’d  been  able  to.  All  of  us  in  the  company 
nad  a ball  in  New  Orleans — eating,  sight- 
seeing, shopping. 

' But  all  the  time  we  were  having  a ball 
Elvis  was  cooped  up  in  his  hotel  room, 
unable  to  even  show  his  face  on  the  street. 
I felt  so  sorry  for  him,  especially  since 
he  was  due  for  a two-year  Army  hitch 
and  I’m  sure  he  would  like  to  have 
had  some  fun  those  last  few  evenings.  The 
crowds  just  made  it  impossible.  Every- 
where we  went,  if  there  was  a slightest 
chance  he  would  be  appearing,  crowds 
gathered  and  stood  waiting  even  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  top  of  his  head.  Anything 
just  so  they  could  say  they’d  seen  him. 
One  day  when  we  were  shooting  on  one  of 
the  local  streets,  it  took  dozens  of  police 
to  keep  the  crowds  back.  Suddenly  a 
little  girl  stumbled  beside  me  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  I rushed  over 
to  her,  thinking  she’d  been  hurt  in  the 
crowd.  But  when  I reached  her  all  she 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  was  “I  saw 
him — I saw  him — I saw  Elvis!” 

Elvis  never  talked  too  much  about  going 
into  the  service.  The  only  time  he  did 
mention  it  to  me,  he  said  that  he  real- 
ized that  going  into  the  Army  was  his 
duty  and  that  because  he  was  a singer 
there  was  no  reason  to  feel  he  should  be 
exempted  from  serving  like  anyone  else. 
The  only  regret  he  had,  he  said,  was  that 
the  timing  was  a little  off  as  far  as  his 
career  was  concerned.  He  felt  that  “King 
Creole”  was  a new  plateau  for  him;  that  if 
this  picture  were  received  favorably  he 
might  attain  more  stature  as  a straight 
dramatic  actor.  Then  it  would  have  been 
nice  to  be  able  to  follow  it  up  imme- 
diately with  another  dramatic  role.  But 
other  than  that,  he  expressed  only  willing- 
ness to  do  his  service  along  with  everyone 
else.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  was  a com- 
pletely normal  reaction  to  the  prospect  of 
Army  life.  On  one  hand,  he  was  excited 
but  be  was  also  quite  nervous.  Just  like 
any  kid  facing  “the  unknown,”  a new 
experience,  is  apprehensive.  He  did  come 
in  for  his  share  of  ribbing  from  some  of 
the  guys  in  the  crew.  In  mock  seriousness, 
they  kept  warning  him  that  before  induc- 
tion he’d  better  have  his  hair  cut  or  else 
the  Army  barbers  would  really  scalp  him. 
His  answer  to  that  was  always  a smile  and 
a:  “I’m  not  worried,  it’ll  always  grow 
back!” 

I’ve  been  asked  many  times  why  Elvis 
and  I never  dated  socially,  either  dur- 
ing “Loving  You”  or  “King  Creole.” 
During  the  first  picture  I was  going  out 
with  someone  ratber  steadily  and  if  I had 
dated  Elvis,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to 
the  other  boy.  Besides  so  many  girls 
wanted  to  date  him  just  so  they  could  say 
that  they’d  been  out  with  the  country’s 
No.  1 idol,  and  I didn’t  want  Elvis  to  feel 
that  if  I went  out  with  him,  I would  be 
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using  him  for  publicity  purposes  to  ad- 
vance my  own  career.  Both  of  us  knew 
that  we  could  never  be  anything  more 
than  just  good  friends  and  I wanted  ours 
to  be  a truly  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
ship. This  would  probably  not  have  been 
possible  had  we  dated.  The  way  it  worked 
out  we  do  have  a wonderfully  strong 
friendship. 

When  we  returned  from  New  Orleans 
there  were  just  a few  more  days  of  work  on 
the  picture,  and  then  Elvis  was  set  to  go 
to  Memphis  for  a weekend  with  his  folks 
before  being  inducted.  That  last  morning, 
Paul  Nathan,  the  associate  producer,  and 
I put  our  heads  together  and  decided  to 
throw  a surprise  going-away  luncheon  for 
Elvis. 

We  got  a few  of  the  girls  in  the  office  to 
phone  all  around  the  lot  inviting  Elvis’ 
friends  and  we  made  a fast  call  to  the 
commissary  to  order  the  food.  Since  Elvis’ 
lunch  always,  but  always,  consists  of  sauer- 
kraut, bacon,  grilled  cheese  sandwiches, 
potato  chips  and  mashed  potatoes  and 
gravy,  we  thought  it  might  be  fun  to  order 
this  “menu”  for  everyone.  At  the  last 
minute,  Mr.  Nathan  and  I “chickened  out” 
and  ordered  prime  ribs  for  all  except  the 
guest  of  honor,  who  was  served  his  “usual.” 

For  dessert,  the  chef  made  a beautiful 
cake,  which  was  decorated  with  a figure 
of  Elvis  in  uniform  sitting  on  top  of  a 
sack  of  unpeeled  potatoes.  In  place  of  a 
guitar  in  his  hand,  the  figure  held  a paring 
knife  and  the  guitar  sat  resting  at  his  feet. 
Elvis  got  a big  kick  out  of  our  surprise  and 
of  the  “gag  gifts”  we  gave  him:  a powder 
horn  and  blunderbuss,  both  weapons  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  At- 
tached to  the  gift  was  a note  reminding 
him  to  use  both  when  and  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  our  frontiers. 

On  the  last  day  in  New  Orleans  when  all 
the  cameras  were  tucked  away  and  ready 
to  be  transported,  when  all  of  us  were 
ready  to  check  out  of  the  hotel,  I went 
up  to  Elvis’  room  for  a few  minutes.  We 
sat  quietly  and  talked.  Again  it  was 
raining  and  frankly  I think  Elvis  was 
glad  we  were  going  back  to  Hollywood. 
He  had  a lot  on  his  mind.  It’s  a lonely  life 
for  a young  boy  whose  only  friends  are 
those  he  takes  with  him  from  place  to 
place. 

We  sat  there  talking  for  a few  minutes. 
What  about?  I don’t  even  remember  now. 
Occasionally  his  eyes  returned  to  the 
crowds  that  battled  down  Canal  Street, 
nine  stories  below  us.  A slow-moving 
truck  stole  through  the  street  cautiously, 
vainly  trying  to  move  without  bumping 
into  the  people  crowding  the  streets 
waiting  to  see  Presley.  I saw  Elvis  look 
down  at  the  truck.  I saw  a wistful  ex- 
pression steal  over  his  face.  I watched  him 
sitting  there,  with  the  rain  coming  down 
and  splashing  on  the  window  pane,  sit- 
ting in  a hotel  room  thinking  about  the 
days  when  he  drove  a truck  through  the 
streets  of  Memphis. 

And  as  he  thought,  in  his  mind’s  eye 
he  became  again  one  of  those  kids  below 
in  the  street,  or  the  guy  behind  the  wheel 
of  the  truck.  Just  someone  with  a bug  in 
his  britches  to  dance  and  sing,  with  a 
desire  in  his  heart  to  make  people  smile 
and  clap  their  hands.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said  softly,  “I’m  lucky,  awfully  lucky.” 

And  he  is,  too.  Because  although  Elvis 
Presley  is  at  this  moment  Private  Elvis 
Presley  and  wears  a khaki  uniform  that 
looks  in  color,  drape  and  shape  like  that 
worn  by  millions  of  other  American  boys — 
although  today  he  goes  about  his  job  of 
soldiering  as  quietly  as  one  can,  he  has 
left  behind  him  thousands  of  loyal  fans 
who  will  be  waiting  his  return  and  the 
next  Presley  picture.  I know  how  the  fans 
feel  because  I’m  looking  forward  to  his 
coming  back  just  as  eagerly.  The  End 
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Write  now  for  FREE  catalog 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  Catalog  HH-58 

2527  Sheffield  Ave./  Chicago  14/  Illinois  , 
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Let  Us  Send  You  3 Boxes  Of  New 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  Show  You  How  To  Get  Them  FREE 


You  Earning  525  to*250  inSpareTime 

Delight  friends  with  the  Beauty  and  Great 
Values  of  our  exciting,  new  Christmas  Card 
samples.  Make  the  easiest  mpney  of  your  life 
taking  their  orders.  No  experience  needed.  You 
make  as  much  as  50c  to  $ 1 .25  per  item  on  big  line 
of  fast  selling  Cards,  Stationery  and  Gifts.  For  I 
money-making  samples  on  approval,  FREE  Personal  Album 
and  30th  Anniversary  Gift  Offer,  just  send  vour  name  to: 

MIDWEST  CARD  C0..1113  Washington,  Dept.  539-T,  St.  Louis  1.  Mo, 


Get  30th 
Anniversary 

GIFT  OFFER 


BUNIONS 


TcUPER-fAsr 
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Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl’s 
Zino-pads  speedily  relieve 
painful  pressure  on  sen- 
sitive spot,  soothe  and 
cushion  it.  Enjoy  real  re- 
lief as  millions  do  with 
Dr.  Scholl’s  — world’s 
largest-selling  foot  aids. 


D-  Scholls  Zino-pads 
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Ronald  Colman  made  thirty  years  of  news  and  millions  of  friends 


T'Mie  most  important  news  item  this  month,  we  feel,  is  the 
death  of  Ronald  Colman,  a warmly  remembered  friend, 
close  to  the  heart  of  Hollywood,  to  Photoplay  and  the 
moviegoing  audience  for  more  than  thirty  years.  We  first 
met  newcomer  Ronald  Colman  back  in  1924.  (“We”  in  this 
case  means  Photoplay— your  present  editors  weren’t  around 
at  the  time!)  “Young,  handsome  and  accomplished,”  we 
wrote  then.  “A  formidable  bidder  for  supremacy.  All  the 
girls  in  Hollywood  are  mad  about  him,  yet  men  like  him.” 

As  for  Ronald  himself,  in  the  face  of  all  this  sudden 
admiration  he  had  nothing  to  say.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
to  know  him.  But  isn’t  that  usually  true  of  the  people  who 
become  your  best  friends?  They  aren’t  easy  to  know; 
with  them,  friendship  grows  gradually — and  lasts  long. 
“So  far,”  we  remarked,  “no  one  dares  call  him  Ronnie.” 

Onscreen,  the  dark  Englishman  was  a figure  of  romance, 
from  his  American  debut,  “The  White  Sister,”  to  “The  Dark 
Angel,”  which  started  his  famous  partnership  with  golden- 
haired Vilma  Banky.  About  the  time  he  joined  the  movie 
Foreign  Legion  in  "Beau  Geste,”  Photoplay  finally  broke 
through  his  reserve.  “I  made  Ronald  Colman  talk!”  our 
reporter  crowed.  “Life  will  never  be  the  same  again.” 

He  talked  about  his  childhood,  his  days  of  obscurity,  his 
views  on  acting — and  Hollywood.  “I  love  California,”  he 
said,  “its  beauty,  its  warmth,  its  color.”  Ronald  Colman 
was  at  home,  here  to  stay.  Talking  pictures  killed  many 
careers,  but  his  voice  was  made  for  the  microphone.  When 
we  reviewed  his  first  sound  film,  “Bulldog  Drummond,”  we 
said,  “Best  talkie  performance  to  date.” 

Meantime,  we  were  getting  to  know  him  better  as  a 
person.  Cronies  like  William  Powell  and  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  were  calling  him  Ronnie.  In  a few  years,  actress 
Benita  Hume  slipped  quietly  into  his  life.  “I  hope  they 
will  marry,”  Bill  Powell  confided  to  us.  “Benita  is  good 
for  Ronnie.”  Married  in  1934,  the  Colmans  became  the 
parents  of  Juliette  in  1944.  His  career  went  steadily  on, 
through  such  classics  as  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  and  “Lost 
Horizon.”  And  ten  years  ago  we  said  of  his  work  in  “A 
Double  Life”:  “Colman  holds  you  spellbound  throughout. 
Unforgettable  performance.”  At  Academy  Award  time,  it 
wasn't  forgotten.  A happy  audience  heard  his  name. 

More  friends  joined  the  circle  when  Ronnie  and  Benita 
went  on  the  air — first  radio,  then  TV- — in  “Halls  of  Ivy” 
and  as  frequent  guests  on  good  neighbor  Jack  Benny’s 
show.  Before  the  onset  of  the  lung  infection  that  caused  his 
death  this  year,  Ronnie  made  one  last  movie  appearance, 
representing  civilized  humanity  in  “The  Story  of  Mankind.” 

Speaking  of  his  private  life,  Ronnie  once  told  Photoplay, 
“I  do  not  do  anything  that  brands  me  as  being  different 
from  the  average  citizen.”  If  the  average  citizen  were  like 
Ronald  Colman,  what  an  outstanding  world  this  would  be! 


Loved  and  honored  veteran,  he  shared  radio-TV  fame  with 
p wife  Benita.  He  teas  sixty-seven  ivhen  he  died,  in  May 


At  thirty-four,  Colman  was  a neiv 
film  idol,  a private-life  mystery 


Olivia  de  Havilland 
gave  Ronnie  his  Oscar 


THEY’RE  IN  THE  NEWS 
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sheerest  luxury  ....  perfected  protection 
make  New  Modess  your  discovery  this  month 


Modess  . . . 


CO.,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


TIES 
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CIG 


LTEp 


,rprIlT£fi 

FOBflNE 


For  pure  white  filter.. .bright  clean  flavor... 
get  acquainted  with  WINSTON 


Nothing  under  the  sun  takes  the  place  of  honest-to-goodness 
flavor  in  a cigarette.  That’s  why  Winston  is  the  leader! 
To  a happy  blending  of  bright,  clear  leaf  tobaccos,  Winston 
adds  its  own  specially  designed, 
pure  white  filter.  The  result  is 
a taste  you’ll  really  like  — the 

Winston  taste.  Try  a pack,  and  ]p3®T  - ■ 

you’ll  be  back!  

SMART, 

__JH^B-smooth  tip 

Also  available  in  crush-proof  box! 


Smoke  WINSTON  Americas  best-selling,  best-tasti na  filter  cigarette! 


iEN  SPECIAL!  Dick  Clark’s  monthly  column 
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That  Ivory  look 

so  clear.  ..so  fresh..  ..so  easily  yours 


Little-girl-lovely — that  fresh,  pure  look.  The  magic 
of  Ivory  gentleness  can  give  it  to  your  complexion,  too!  Simply 
change  to  regular  care  with  Ivory  Soap — so  white  and  pure, 
so  clean  and  fresh  scented.  Soon  your  complexion  will  sparkle 
like  this  little  girl's.  You'll  have  That  Ivory  Look! 


Wash  your  face  regularly  with  QQ  pure 

Ivory  Soap.  Gentle  enough  for  y floats 

a baby’s  skin — a very  special 
soap  for  yours! 


ffore  doctors  acluise  Ivory  than  any  other  soap 


No  matter  how  active  you  are  all  day. . . 
New  Mum  stops  odor  without  irritation 


If  you’ve  ever  worried  about  your 
deodorant  failing ...  or  about  under- 
arm stinging  or  burning  from  using 
a deodorant  daily  — now  you  can  set 
your  mind  at  ease. 

New  Mum  Cream  will  stop  odor 
right  through  the  day  and  evening. 
And  new  Mum  is  so  gentle  for  nor- 
mal skin  you  can  use  it  whenever 
you  please.  Even  right  after  shaving, 
or  a hot  bath.  Mum  Cream  gives  you 
the  kind  of  protection  you  can’t  pos- 
sibly get  from  any  other  leading 


deodorant  — because  it  works  a com- 
pletely different  way. 

Contains  no  aluminum  salts 

Mum  Cream  is  the  only  leading  deo- 
dorant that  works  entirely  by  stop- 
ping odor  . . . contains  no  astringent 
aluminum  salts.  It  keeps  on  working 
actively  to  stop  odor  24  hours  a day 
with  M-3  — Mum’s  wonderful  hexa- 
chlorophene  that  destroys  both  odor 
and  odor-causing  bacteria! 

When  Mum  is  so  effective  — yet  so 
gent  le— isn’t  it  the  deodorant  for  you  ? 


MUM  contains  M_3...  stops  odor  24  hours  a day 

(bacteria-destroying\ 
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Lander’s  Great  New 
Chloroohvll  Roll-On 


DOLLARS 
CAN'T  BUY  A 
BETTER,  SAFER, 
NICER  ROLL-ON 
DEODORANT 

• Rolls  on  Instantly 

• Protects  All  Day 
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27  6 Ways  to  Rope  in  That  Summer  Romance  (Dolores  Hart,  George  Nader, 

Cary  Grant,  Hugh  O'Brian,  Tony  Curtis,  Rock  Hudson,  Mark  Damon) 

By  G.  Divas 

31  My  First  Real  Date  (Sandra  Dee)  By  Marcia  Borie 

36  ‘‘Hey!  We’re  Engaged"  (Peter  Brown  and  Diane  Jergens)  By  Dee  Phillips 
39  Richard  Egan,  Will  You  Take  Patricia  Hardy  . . . ? 

42  The  First  Year  is  the  Wackiest!  (Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme) 

By  Dorothy  Day 


EXCLUSIVE  NEW  COLUMN! 

46  Off  the  Record:  ‘‘Help!”  Dick  Clark  Says.  “I’m  Being  Invaded  by 
(Blushing)  Purple  People  Eaters!” 


ARTICLES  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

45  What  Does  a Woman  Do  When,  To  Keep  Her  Children,  She  Must  Lose 
Her  Husband?  (Deborah  Kerr)  By  Jean  Lewis 

51  Why  Bing  and  Kathy  Need  This  Baby  So  Much  (Bing  Crosby  and 
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60  Gunnin’  for  a Shy  Guy?  (James  Arness,  Amanda  Blake)  By  Sara  Hamilton 
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By  Russ  Tamblyn  as  told  to  Marcia  Borie 
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Dorothy  Malone 

. . and  here  is  America’s  outstanding 

Chlorophyll 
STICK 
Deodorant 

. . loved  by  millions  because 
it’s  so  reliable 

29c  . . . and  so  thrifty! 


[ander 

CHLOROPHYLL 

DEODORANTS 


COVER:  Color  portrait  of  Debbie  (Reynolds),  Eddie,  Carrie  and  Todd  Emanuel  Fisher  by  Globe. 
Debbie  stars  in  “This  Happy  Feeling”  for  Cniversal-Internationai  and  M-G-M’s  “Snob  Hill.”  Eddie's 
latest  recording  is  “I  Don’t  Hurt  Any  More”  for  RCA-Victor.  Watch  him  this  fall  on  NBC-TV's  “The 

Eddie  Fisher  Show.” 
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fjf  Mf  A very  funny  (IT’S  CRAZY,  MAN!) 


r=L| 

story  of  a gentleman 


and  his  high-brow  lady 


(VERY  SQUARE!) 

(THAT  "LES  GIRLS”  CHICK!) 


(SHE’S  THE  MOST!) 


who  try  to  tame  a teen-ager 


and  her  bongo  beating  boy-friend 


(VERY  SOLID!) 


( MAN  . . . everybody. . . but  EVERYBODY  HAS  A BALL! ) 


M-G-M  presents  in  brilliant  COLOR 

Rex  Harrison  • Ray  Kendall 


The 

Ifeluctant  Debutante 


co-starring 


John  Saxon  • Sandra  Dee 

Angela  Lansbury 


screen  Play  by  William  Douglas  Home  • Based  on  a Play  by  William  Douglas  Home 
In  CinemaScope  and  METROCOLOR  • An  Avon  Production 

Directed  byVincente  Minnelli  • Produced  byPandro  S.  Berman 


THAT’S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  VOl 

BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


“ Being  a star’s  a lovely  way  to  wait  for  marriage  ” sighs  Barb 
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Pat:  Gold  star  for  improvement 


I have  difficulty  recognizing  Pier  Angeli  without  Vic 
Damone.  The  same  goes  for  her  twin,  Marisa  Pavan,  and 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont.  But  when  Pier  and  Marisa  are  to- 
gether. I recognize  them  ...  Is  Princess  Grace  Kelly  getting 
that  matronly  look?  ...  Is  Maria  Schell  ever  going  to  stop 
laughing?  ...  I have  the  impression  that  Zsa  Zsa  and  Eva 
Gabor  are  hip  to  each  other  . . . My  two  favorite  girl  singers 
are  Eydie  Gorme  and  Keely  Smith  ...  You  could  have  got- 
ten big  odds  a year  ago  betting  that  the  so-so  play  “Gigi” 
would  turn  out  to  be  a better  musical  picture  than  the  great 
musical  “South  Pacific.”  And  you’d  have  collected  ...  I 
suspect  that  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  would  love  to  be  sophisti- 
cated ...  I back  away  from  starlets  who  are  said  to  be  “a 
good  kid”  or  “the  life  of  the  party.”  . . . People  keep  telling 
me  that  Pat  Boone  is  improving  as  an  actor  ...  I never 
expected  to  see  Sheree  North  in  a sack  dress  . . . Barbara 
Nichols  told  me:  “I  really  want  to  get  married  and  have  a 
family  . . . but  meanwhile,  being  a movie  star  is  a lovely  way 
to  wait.”  . . . Remember  way  back  when  a movie  heroine 
would  take  off  her  eyeglasses  and  become  beautiful?  . . . 

Liberace  is  a name  dropper.  He  never  uses  his  first  name 
. . . I like  the  song  “When  the  Boys  Talk  About  the  Girls” 
and  Valerie  Carr  sings  it  real  good  on  the  Roulette  label  . . . 
Jayne  Mansfield  told  me:  “I’m  really  shy.  Really.  But  I got 
this  fantastic  build-up.  and  now  I can’t  let  anyone  see  how 
shy  I am.”  Really?  . . . My  favorite  comedian.  Mort  Sahl, 
says  that  Marlon  Brando  made  you  like  a Nazi  in  “The 
Young  Lions”  and  got  the  Japs  off  the  hook  in  “Sayonara.” 

I haven’t  liked  Rossano  Brazzi  since  he  appeared  in  “Sum- 
mertime” with  Katharine  Hepburn  . . . Joan  Collins  hates  to 
be  alone.  I wonder  how  she  found  out  . . . Singer  Dorothy 
Dandridge  was  in  the  musical  “Carmen  Jones”  and  is  in  the 
musical  “Porgy  and  Bess,”  and  both  times  her  singing  is 
dubbed  in  for  her  ...  I know  why  they  call  it  “Playhouse  90.” 
Because  you  get  90  commercials  during  the  show  . . . 
Brigitte  Bardot’s  popularity  will  continue  until  men  go  out 
of  style  . . . Jimmie  Rodgers  never  looks  married,  even  when 
lie’s  with  his  wife  . . . It’s  hard  to  convince  me  that  Joan 
Crawford  is  a poor  girl  who  comes  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  railroad  tracks.  Even  in  her  old  movies  on  TV  . . . Elvis 
Presley  appears  to  be  in  motion  even  when  he’s  standing  at 
attention  . . . Are  you  surprised  when  I tell  you  Monty  Clift 
is  six  feet  tall?  I was.  Monty  doesn’t  appear  this  tall  because 
he  carries  himself  slouchily  . . . Tony  Martin  says  his  wife 
objects  to  his  gambling,  unless  be  wins. 

Joanne  Dili’s  West  Virginia  twang  comes  back  after  two 
glasses  of  champagne  . . . Remember  when  other  programs 
did  parodies  of  “Dragnet”?  Now  it’s  its  own!  . . . Ava  Gard- 
ner said  it:  “I  always  love  too  well,  but  unwisely.”  . . . They 
have  yet  to  make  a screen  as  big  as  an  actor’s  opinion  of 
himself  ...  At  a party,  Carmen  Phillips  whispered:  “I 
don't  like  to  repeat  gossip,  honey,  but  what  else  can  you  do 
with  it?” 

I wonder  if  Ricky  Nelson  will  long  for  a boyhood  years 
from  now  . . . Rock  Hudson  would  have  been  a movie  star 
even  if  he  hadn’t  been  discovered  by  Henry  Willson.  The 
same  as  Anjerica  would  have  been  discovered  if  Columbus 
hadn’t  done  the  job  . . . Kim  Novak  buys  powder,  bleaches  it 
herself  into  the  faintest  lavender  hue,  then  pats  it  on  her- 
self ...  It  seems  to  me  that  Zsa  Zsa’s  framed  motto  reads: 
“Never  have  a friend  who’s  poorer  than  you  are.”  . . . During 
a heated  discussion,  Shelley  Winters  said  to  Tony  Franciosa, 
“I’ll  admit  I’m  wrong,  if  you’ll  admit  I’m  right.”  That's 
Hollywood  For  You. 


Shelley  and  Tony  Franciosa:  a lovers’  spat? 
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for  the  3 critical  "waving  areas 
in  soft  modern  hairstyles ! 


The  new  modern  hairstyles  need 
different  kinds  of  curls  in  differ- 
ent areas— and  only  new  Bobbi 
gives  them  to  you.  Three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  curlers  come  right  in 
the  Bobbi  package— nothing 
more  to  buy!  And  only  new  Bobbi 
is  so  easy.  It’s  self-neutralizing. 


No  resetting  . . . you  brush  out 
waves  that  are  soft  and  natural 
looking  from  the  first,  yet  really 
last.  New  Bobbi  instructions  for 
a variety  of  modern  hairstyles 
show  where  each  curler  goes  to 
give  a style  while  you  wave.  Try 
new  Bobbi  Pin  Curl  Permanent! 


only  *222 


Only  new  Bobbi  gives  you  all  3: 


6 large  sponge  rollers  give  extra  body 
where  your  hairstyle  needs  most  sup- 
port—add  style  flare  at  the  sides,  give 
a lift  over  the  brow,  curve  a perky 
pony-tail. 

40  casual  pin-curlers  for  easy-to-make 
pin-curls  that  give  overall  softness 
throughout  most  of  your  hairstyle. 

6 midget  rods  for  curling  the  wispy 
neckline  stragglers. 


the  easy  way  to  lasting  waves-the  Bobbi  way 


Say,  whaddaya  think  of  those  Elvis  Pres- 
ley dog  tags?  Silver  or  gold  plated  yet! 
Each  with  his  Army  serial  number 
(53310761,  as  in  the  song  of  the  same 
title!),  blood  type  (it’s  “0”),  signature 
and  etched-out  picture.  And  wouldn’t  you 
just  know  that  one  of  the  brains  behind 
this  idea  is  a deejay — Norm  Prescott  of 
Boston’s  WBX.  Well,  one  thing’s  for  sure 
—Elvis  will  make  more  out  of  this  than 
Davy  Crockett  ever  made  out  of  those  hats! 

Dear  Rosemarie:  Because  Connie  Fran- 
cis is  of  interest,  I’m  sure,  to  many  “On 
The  Record”  readers,  I’ll  answer  your 
questions  here  in  the  column. 

Connie’s  real  name  is  Constance  Franco- 
nero  and  she  was  born  twenty-one  years 
ago  in  Newark,  N.  J.  She  went  to  Belle- 


Vying  for  top  vocal  honors  in  deejay 
survey  are  ever-lovin'  Everly  Brothers 


ville  High  School  where  she  won  varied 
honors  ranging  from  debating  and  psy- 
chology to  a typing  championship.  She 
was  also  assistant  editor  of  her  school 
paper,  and  won  a scholarship  to  New  York 
University.  “But  my  interests,”  says  Con- 
nie, “have  always  been  in  show  business — 
ever  since  I was  four  and  appeared  on  the 
‘Startime’  TV  show.”  . . . The  musical  in- 
strument Connie  plays  is  the  accordion. 

Notes  from  Hollywood : There’ll  be 
more  music  in  the  upcoming  “Porgy  and 
Bess”  than  in  any  movie  ever  made.  . . . 
Gene  Krupa  will  be  technical  adviser  on 
the  movie  of  his  life.  (W'ell,  that's  a wise 
choice!)  . . . Julie  London  is  the  only 
actress  in  screen  history  to  play  leading 
roles  in  four  consecutive  pictures  and  to 
sing  and  record  the  title  and  theme  songs 
for  these  same  pix.  . . . David  Seville,  com- 
poser-singer-ork  leader  of  “Witch  Doctor,” 
also  wrote  that  hit  of  some  years  back, 
“Come-On-A-My  House” — under  his  real 
name,  Ross  Bagdasarian. 

Notes  from  Abroad:  One  of  the  hottest 
things  on  wax  in  France  is  the  Platters. 
. . . Connie  Francis’  “Who’s  Sorry  Now” 
made  the  No.  1 spot  in  England.  . . . The 
English,  by  the  way,  are  preparing  for  an 
invasion  by  “The  Purple  People  Eater.” 
. . . Billy  Vaughan’s  “Sail  Along  Silvery 
Moon”  is  a big  hit  in  Germany.  . . . Fol- 
lowing Pat  Boone’s  appearance  on  a Perry 
Como  TV  show  that  was  re-broadcast  in 
Rome,  Pat’s  platter  sales  zoomed  in  the 
Eternal  City. 

Notes  from  Home:  Did  you  know  that 
the  vocal  group  most  programmed  by 
deejays,  according  to  a recent  survey,  is 
the  Four  Lads?  . . . But  breathing  hotly 
on  the  collective  neck  of  this  group  are 


those  relative  newcomers,  the  Everly 
Brothers.  . . . Frank  Sinatra  is  the  most 
programmed  male  vocalist  . . . but  hard 
on  his  heels  is  that  new  champ  Pat  Boone. 

“On  The  Record”  is  pretty  happy  these 
days  with  the  way  things  are  shaping  up 
musically  around  the  nation.  Because  just 
about  everything  is  way  up  there  on  the 
best-selling  charts.  Rock  and  Roll  is  there 
with  “Johnny  B.  Goode”  and  “Book  of 
Love.”  On  the  other  hand,  such  ballads  as 
“Chanson  D’Amour”  and  “Return  to  Me” 
are  also  among  the  top  sellers.  . . . Do  you 
like  novelties?  Well,  there’s  “Witch  Doc- 
tor,” “The  Purple  People  Eater,”  and 
others.  . . . Do  You  Like  Blues?  Then  you 
have  “Talk  to  Me,  Talk  to  Me”  and  “What 
Am  I Living  For?”  . . . As  for  the  artists, 
you  have  your  hits  with  first-timers  like 
The  Aquatones,  Dion  and  the  Belmonts, 
Gino  and  Gina,  and  others.  But  you  also 
have  the  “old”  names  riding  high — Nat 
Cole,  Dean  Martin,  Perry  Como. 

Any  well-recorded  tune  of  any  kind,  it 
seems  (if  I dig  this  trend  correctly)  can 
now  become  a hit — no  matter  who  sings  or 
plays  it,  who  writes  it,  or  what  record 
company,  big  or  small,  cuts  it. 


Ls  t S 

P review 

“Saturday  Night  with  Mr.  C.”  (RCA 
Victor  LOP-1004) — Perry  Como  with 
Mitchell  Ayers’  Orchestra  and  the  Ray 
Charles  Singers — Just  great.  Perry 
sings  a variety  of  tunes,  some  old  and 
some  new  but  all  in  his  impeccable 
style,  backed  up  by  the  great  Mitchell 
Ayers  and  the  Ray  Charles  singers. 

“A  Touch  of  the  Blues”  (RCA  Victor 
LPM-1566) — Lee  Wiley  with  Billy  But- 
terfield and  his  orchestra — Today  as  in 
the  past,  one  of  our  most  underrated 
singers.  If  you  like  the  blues  (and  who 
doesn’t? ) you’ll  love  this  LP.  Lee  is  the 
only  gal  we  know  that  can  make  a 
ballad  sound  like  the  blues.  With  Billy 
Butterfield’s  sparkling  trumpet  and  in- 
spired orchestral  backgrounds  added. 

“Lady  in  Satin”  (Columbia  CL  1157)  — 
Billie  Holiday  with  Ray  Ellis  and  his 
orch.  Billie  Holiday  is  back  on  records 
and  we’re  glad.  Her  voice  seems  to  have 
mellowed  with  the  years  and  the  lush 
string  backgrounds  with  voices  and  jazz 
solos  here  and  there  are  definitely  a new 
setting  for  this  great  jazz  singer.  We 
remember  her  in  the  early  days  of  her 
career  with  the  Basie  band  . . . how 
about  following  up  “Lady  in  Satin”  with 
“Lady  Meets  Basie”? 
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shave,  lady? ...  don’t  do  it! 


Don’t  risk  “razor  shadow”  on  legs  and  underarms.  It’s  so  easy  to  avoid 
"razor  shadow”,  that  faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  arms, 
when  you  cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way  with  neet.  New  baby-pink  neet  goes 
down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach  . . . leaves  your  skin  feeling  oh,  so  soft. 

And  there’s  never  a hint  of  "razor  shadow”  because  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow 

in  again  it  feels  softer,  silkier,  no  stubble  at  all!  Next  time  try  baby- 

pink,  sweet-smelling  NEET:  either  lotion  or  cream— you’ll  never  want  to  shave  again! 


cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way 


imm  uniii7' 
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Tops  in  Any  Language 

The  writer,  a teacher  of  English,  has  a 
pupil  who  loves  to  read  your  magazine  in 
order  to  practice  her  English  and  transla- 
tion to  Spanish  (for  we  are  Mexicans)  and 
also  because  it  brings  pleasure  to  her  teach- 
er, her  mother  and  herself. 

The  three  of  us  simply  can’t  keep  silence 
any  longer  in  regards  to  the  great  Rock 
Hudson.  We  just  saw  three  of  his  pictures 
on  the  same  program  and  we  are  still  in 
ecstasy  over  him.  Oh ! Such  exquisite  ten- 
derness, such  an  enchanting,  bewitching 
Rock!  He  is  just  wonderful — out  of  reach, 
like  an  Olympic  god  who  makes  young  and 
old  tremble  within,  when  he  is  on  the 
screen. 

We  only  ask  of  you  to  please  let  us  know 
about  him  as  much  as  possible;  the  poor 
darling,  perhaps  a little  heartbroken  now 
but  he  can  be  sure  that  for  every  pain  he 
has  a thousand  adoring  fans  who  would  try 
to  prevent  anything  that  would  hurt  him. 

Mrs.  Felisa  R.  Olvera 
Gomez  Palacio,  Mexico 


Glad  Eddie’s  Eddie 

Dear  Sidney  Skolsky: 

Read  your  column  in  Photoplay  regularly. 
Couldn't  overlook  one  item,  though: 

“Fm  of  the  opinion  that  Eddie  Fisher 
would  like  to  be  Frank  Sinatra.” 

There  are  many,  many  of  us  Fisher  fans 
who  are  mighty,  mighty  happy  that  Eddie 
isn't  Frank  Sinatra. 

Eddie  is  a wonderful,  sincere  person  and 
entertainer.  We  wouldn’t  have  him  change 
a bit. 

La  Juan  Green 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 


Hottest  with  High-Schoolers 

Last  week  the  female  students  at  our 
high  school  took  a poll  and  thought  our 
favorite  magazine,  Photoplay,  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  results: 

Nicest  Eyes — Leo  Genn 
Nicest  Hair — Ray  Danton  and  James 
Garner  (tie) 

Most  Classic  Nose — Edmund  Purdom 
Best  Height  and  Build — Rock  Hudson 
Nicest  Smile — Marlon  Brando 
Nicest  Mouth — Harry  Belafonte 
Nicest  Voice — Ray  Danton 
Most  Amiable  Manner — Jeff  Hunter 
Most  Sex  Appeal — Anthony  Franciosa 
Best  Actor — Marlon  Brando  and  William 
Holden  (tie) 

Rose  Milano 
( Representative  for  the 
girls  of  East  View  High, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.) 


Proud  of  Johnny 

I was  so  impressed  by  your  recent  article 
on  Johnny  Mathis  that  I just  had  to  write 
and  compliment  you! 

I speak  not  only  for  myself  but  also  for 
my  family  and  close  friends  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  one  of  our  race  break  through 
that  “invisible  wall.” 

Mr.  Mathis  has  a great  future  ahead  of 
him.  We’re  very  proud  because  he  is  using 
his  talents  to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 

If  everyone  of  all  races  and  religions 
would  use  their  God-given  talents  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  life  would  be  much 
better  for  us  all  and  the  world  a better 
place  to  live  in. 

Alma  Presley 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  the  World? 

Could  you  please  tell  me  who  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  is?  Does  she 
come  from  Hollywood?  I have  heard  that 
Liz  Taylor  was  but  there  are  other  candi- 
dates also,  such  as  Marilyn  Monroe  and 
Kim  Novak.  1 think  that  Marilyn  Monroe 
is  better  near  a perfectly  beautiful  woman 
than  Liz  Taylor.  We  are  all  getting  tired 
of  seeing  Liz  Taylor’s  picture  in  the  maga- 
zines. Also,  who  is  the  most  handsome 
man  in  the  world?  Is  he  from  Hollywood? 
I would  either  nominate  Rock  Hudson  or 
Marlon  Brando  for  that  part.  All  the  boys 
in  my  school  want  to  really  see  something 
beautiful  inside  as  well  as  outside.  We  want 
a beautiful  blonde,  this  time — the  heck  with 
the  brunettes.  Also,  please  tell  me  what 
qualities  a girl  must  have.  Must  her 
face  measurements  be  perfect  or  what? 
Please  answer  us  boys. 

Boys  of  America 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Readers — what  do  you  think? — Ed. 


Dear  Dale  Robertson: 

You  were  a wonderful  guest  at  our 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  rodeo  re- 
cently and  never  have  I met  a nicer  person. 
I guess  you  were  pretty  tired  by  the  end  of 
the  week  but  I never  would  have  known  it 
by  the  way  you  stood  for  hours  each  night 
giving  autographs  and  saying  "hello.  ’ 

I'm  writing  this  so  all  my  Photoplay 
friends  can  know  that  here  is  one  wonder- 
ful movie  star! 

Come  back  and  visit  our  town  again.  We 
all  loved  you ! 

Juanita  Johnson 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Private  Presley 

I would  like  to  give  my  many  thanks  to 
you  for  the  wonderful  photos  of  Elvis  in 
the  Army — especially  the  handsome  color 
photo.  By  looking  at  him,  we  can  imagine 
his  first  day  in  the  Army.  Please  have  some 
more  on  Elvis  real  soon,  especially  a big 
color  photo.  Thanks  again ! 

Nancy  Ann  Swinney 
Lee,  Florida 

Tragic  Glamor  Girls 

When  I read  your  recent  story,  “Is  Lana 
Guilty?”,  I couldn’t  help  but  wonder — do 
all  Hollywood  glamor  girls  have  to  make 
such  tragic  headlines  time  after  time?  I 
wasn’t  thinking  only  of  Lana  but  of  them 
all — Harlow,  Monroe,  Mansfield,  Hayworth, 
Taylor,  Ekberg,  Bergman — and  on  and  on. 

If  these  and  other  glamor  girls  were  to 
take  a lesson  in  behaving  themselves,  I 
could  nominate  as  a teacher,  that  number- 
one  glamor  girl  of  a few  years  ago:  Betty 
Grable. 

She  began  life  in  films  even  earlier  than 
Lana.  She  trouped  the  country  with  bands 
and  worked  in  night  clubs  before  she  was 
out  of  her  teens,  yet,  she’s  never  once  made 
“bad”  copy. 

She  was  the  all-time  box-office  star  until 
the  early  fifties,  yet,  when  the  time  came 
that  movie  roles  were  scarce,  she  graciously 
stepped  down.  Still,  she  wisely  appears  on 
television  now  and  then  to  let  us  know  she’s 
around  and  just  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

And  through  all  this,  she’s  managed  to 
keep  a husband  and  two  lovely  daughters 
happy  for  fifteen  years! 

Betty  Grable  is  a glamor  girl  and  a lady 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  How  tragic  that 
more  of  Hollywood’s  lovely  women  can’t  be 
labeled  the  same. 

Mrs.  R.  Chaney 
Massillon,  Ohio 

Stars  to  Remember 

I wish  to  show  Bob  Wagner  and  Natalie 
Wood  my  appreciation  for  telephoning  me 
when  I was  in  the  hospital. 

I wrote  to  Natalie  while  I was  in  the 
hospital,  then,  when  she  and  Bob  came  to 
New:  York  on  their  honeymoon  they  called 
me  up  while  I was  in  a convalescing  home. 
I was  so  happy.  I don’t  know  how  to  show 
my  thanks  to  my  favorite  actress  and  her 
husband. 

Thank  you  again,  Natalie  Wood  and  Bob 
Wagner.  God  Bless  you  both! 

Mary  Ann  Rizzuto 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.S.  I think  they're  wonderful  people! 
Don't  you? 

Sure  do! — Ed. 

continued 


Dale' s graciousness  ivins  him  a warm  invitation  to  return  to  North  Cat olina 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE! 


Now  you  can  shampoo... 

Set  with  plain  water...and  have 
lively,  natural  looking  curls ! 


SANDRA  DEE,  lovely  star  of  “THE  WONDERFUL  YEARS,”  a Universal-International  Picture  m CinemaScope,  uses  Liquid  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo — and  look  at  her  shining  curls!  Why  don’t  you  try  Liquid  Lustre-Creme,  too? 


FOR  CURLS  THAT  COME  EASY— HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO: 
Shampoo  with  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme.  Set— with  just  plain  water! 


Special  cleansing  action  right  in  the  rich, 
fast-rising  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you’ve 
ever  had  it  yet  leaves  it  blissfully  manage- 
able. Contains  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural 
oils  of  the  hair;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set 
without  special  rinses. 


An  exclusive  new  formula — unlike  any 
other  shampoo — leaves  hair  so  manageable 
any  hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain 
water.  Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky — spring 
right  hack  after  combing.  Waves  behave, 
flick  smoothly  into  place. 


Lustre-Crewie — -“The  -fai/orffe 


LUSTRE-CREME  • NEVER  DRIES  • IT  BEAUTIFIES  ! 


PERIODIC  PAIN 


P 
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Don’t  let  the  calendar  make  a 
slave  of  you,  Betty!  Just  take  a 
Midol  tablet  with  a glass  of  water 
. . . that’s  all.  Midol  brings  faster 
and  more  complete  relief  from 
menstrual  pain— it  relieves 
cramps,  eases  headache  and 
chases  the  “blues.” 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 


a 24-page  book  explaining  menstruation 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep’t  B-98,  Box  280, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  pla  in  wrapper).  _ 
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Birthday  Treat  from  Paul 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  tell  Photoplay 
and  its  readers  what  a very  nice  person  I 
think  Paul  Anka  is. 

On  my  daughter's  thirteenth  birthday  I 
took  her  to  a rock  ’n’  roll  show  at  one  of 
our  local  theaters  but  first  we  stopped  to 
have  dinner  at  a restaurant  close  to  the 
theater.  While  we  were  eating,  in  walked 
the  performers  in  the  show,  one  of  whom 
was  Paul  Anka.  My  daughter  asked  for  his 
autograph  and  told  him  it  was  her  birth- 
day. He  gave  it  to  her  and  got  the  rest  of 
the  performers  to  sign  theirs,  too. 

When  our  meal  was  finished,  a cake  was 
brought  in  for  my  daughter.  When  Paul 
saw  it  coming,  he  had  all  the  boys  get  up 
and  sing  “Happy  Birthday”  to  my  girl.  She 
was  thrilled. 

I don’t  think  there  are  many  performers 
who  would  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  do 
this  for  a complete  stranger. 

Mrs.  Pat  Gray 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Great  Man 

I really  liked  your  story  on  Dick  Clark. 
He’s  a really  great  man.  He  is  a busy  man, 
too.  He  helps  everyone  he  can,  answers 
most  of  his  fan  mail  himself  and  gives  time 
to  his  family  that  some  people  wouldn’t 
who  are  no  more  busy  than  he  is.  And  in 
spite  of  being  so  busy,  he  still  has  time  to 
help  kids  with  their  problems — problems 
that  some  people  don’t  think  are  really 
problems,  just  something  to  waste  their 
time.  It’s  no  wonder  that  kids  and  grown- 
ups, too,  all  over  the  world,  admire  him. 

Jeanette  Kirk 
Midway,  Tenn. 


Good  for  George! 

Dear  George  Nader: 

When  I read  your  article  in  Photoplay  I 
was  shocked.  I was  so  pleasantly  surprised 
I decided  to  write  this  letter.  (And  it  takes 
a really  great  surprise  to  get  me  to  do  any 
letter-writing! ) 

Here  was  an  article  that  was  written  in 
frankness  and  with  refreshing  intelligence 
by  a star  who  hadn’t  been  married  four 
times,  knew  what  he  was  looking  for  and 
expressed  it  with  humor  and  warmth. 

I agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  quality 
is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  a film, 
that  swimming  is  the  most  wonderful  sport 
(especially  when  you  look  good  in  a bath- 
ing suit ! ) and  that  a person  doesn’t  “fall” 
but  rather  “grows”  in  love.  I also  think  the 
world  needs  individuality  to  keep  it  advanc- 
ing. . . . 

Barbara  Goi.dberc 
Massapequa  Park,  N.  Y. 


I have  just  read  George  Nader’s  article 
“Are  You  the  Girl  I’m  Looking  For?”  in 
Photoplay  and  I had  to  write  and  say — 
“three  cheers  for  George!”  for  having  the 
courage  to  be  absolutely  honest  instead  of 
just  saying  something  that  he  felt  his  fans 
wanted  to  hear.  In  fact,  I bet  he  just  made 
a lot  of  new  ones. 

There  must  be  other  stars  who  would 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  How  about  it? 

A.  Puccio 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Oscar  Material  Gone  Wrong 

I’m  writing  because  I believe  this  column 
is  for  readers  to  express  their  likes  and 
dislikes  of  movies,  stars,  etc. 

I have  just  seen  “Marjorie  Morningstar” 
and  I would  like  to  know  why,  why  did 
Herman  Wouk  ever  let  them  change  the 
ending  of  his  book! 

The  original  ending  was  Oscar  material 
but  what  they  put  on  the  screen  was  bla ! 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  book  will  know 
what  I mean.  They  also  left  out  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  and  one  of  the  most 
colorful  characters — the  mysterious  fellow 
who  is  involved  in  espionage  whom  Mar- 
jorie meets  on  the  ship. 

Natalie  Wood  never  looked  prettier  but 
she  was  just  playing  Natalie. 

This  could  have  been  a very  outstanding 
picture  if  they  had  only  kept  some  of  the 
humor  and  drama — especially  the  ending. 
As  is,  I found  it  mediocre  and  disappoint- 
ing. 

I.  M.  C. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


On  the  Other  Hand  . . . 

I just  saw  “Marjorie  Morningstar”  and 
thought  it  the  most  magnificent  film  I ever 
saw.  The  acting  was  superb.  Natalie  Wood 
was  so  right  in  trying  hard  to  get  the  role. 
Gene  Kelly  was  so  good  as  Noel. 

I don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I must 
have  cried  a bucketful.  The  picture  was 
marvelous.  I wish  I could  congratulate 
everyone  on  the  staff  of  the  picture. 

Michele  Stitt 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A Wonderful  Tonic 

I’ve  been  reading  Photoplay  since  I was 
in  the  ninth  grade.  I had  Debbie  Reynolds’ 
hair-do  for  my  Senior  Prom  and  bought  a 
bracelet  like  Natalie  Wood’s  and  a bathing 
suit  like  Molly  Bee’s  for  this  summer.  Yes, 
I’ve  enjoyed  seeing  the  up-to-date  fashions 
and  bought  the  ones  I liked. 

Your  magazine  is  the  next  thing  to  the 
evening  paper.  I’m  nineteen  years  old,  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  ’56  and  am  mar- 
ried a year  this  summer.  I still  and  always 
will  have  Photoplay  in  every  room — old 
issues  and  new.  Your  magazine  is  the 
“quickest”  on  news,  fashions  and  Holly- 
wood stars. 

May  you  have  the  best  of  luck  and  suc- 
cess for  giving  me  this  wonderful  “tonic,” 
your  wonderful  Photoplay! 

A Photoplayer 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Address  your  letters  to  Readers  Inc.,  Photoplay, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  Neiv  York. 
We  regret  that  tve  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  not  published  in  this  column.  If 
you  want  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — Ed. 


- 


New  Kotex  napkins  with  the  Kimlon  center 

protect  better,  protect  longer.  Now  Kotex  adds  the  Kimlon  center  to  increase 

absorbency,  to  keep  stains  from  going  through.  With  this  inner  fabric,  the  Kotex 


napkin  stays  even  softer,  holds  its  shape  for  perfect  fit.  Choose  Kotex  — the  name 
you  know  best  — in  this  smart  new  package. 


FARLEY  GRANGER,  star  of  STAGE,  SCREEN.  TV 


Aon  can.  always  tell  a HALO  girl” 


Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 

You  can  always  tell  a Halo  Girl, 

You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 

The  magic  glow  of  a Halo  Girl, 

Goes  with  her  everywhere. 


The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo’s  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  . . . the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo’s  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today— with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  deans 


Personal  Spoutings:  Diane  Yarsi’s 
pixie-like  getting  away  from  evexy- 
one,  by  way  of  cabin-in-the-ravine  bit, 
sans  telephone  or  address,  seems  rather 
ridiculous  in  this  day  and  age.  It’s  fine 
to  seek  peace  and  quiet,  but  to  take  off 
to  yon  and  faraway  canyons  where  nei- 
ther her  studio  nor  friends  can  penetrate 
is  a bit  much,  isn’t  it?  ...  Jeff  Morrow 
is  one  of  the  most  understanding  actors 
in  town.  With  the  variety  of  “Jeffs”  in 
the  business — Jeff  Chandler,  Jeff  Rich- 
ards, Jeff  Hunter  and  Jeff  Hayden — 
Mr.  Morrow  neither  pouts  nor  shouts 
when  mistaken  for  one  of  the  others.  I 
know.  He  forgave  me  . . . I’m  weary  of 
Hollywood’s  Angry  Young  Men  yap- 
ping at  Hollywood,  at  studios,  at  pro- 
ducers, at  salaries,  at  loan-outs.  These 
so-called  intellectuals  who  a short  time 
before  in  New  York  were  making  from 
$250  to  $350  on  TV  and  now  reap  movie 
salaries  right  purty  to  behold  are  be- 
coming a bore.  To  veterans  who  have 
endured  exactly  the  same  trials  and 
tribulations  throughout  their  long,  hard 
climb  upward — Clark  Gable,  Cary 
Grant,  John  Wayne,  Bill  Holden  and 


It’s  grand  to  seeMarilynMonroeagain. 
She  loves  role  in  “Some  Like  It  Hot ” 


, 


today,  Rock  Hudson — the  yappings  of 
these  comparative  newcomers  must  seem 
like  the  bleating  of  so  many  puppies 
after  something  they  haven’t  as  yet 
earned.  At  least,  that’s  my  opinion. 

Talk  of  the  town:  George  Sanders  gaily 
riding  the  boulevards  in  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  given  his  ex-wife  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 
by  General  Trujillo.  Obviously,  Zsa  Zsa 
believes  in  passing  along  a good  thing 
to  make  room  for  more  goodies. 

Overseas  Tidbits:  Rossellini  is  quietly 
seeing  Anna  Magnani  again.  Roberto 
and  Anna  were  quite  an  item  before 
Bergman  moved  in  . . . And  very  much 
on  the  QT,  one  hears  that  Ava  Gardner 
cooked  up  a batch  of  spaghetti  for 
Frank  Sinatra  during  his  European 
trek.  These  two  should  have  one  theme 
song:  “I  Saw  You  Last  Night  and  Got 
That  Old  Feeling.”  . . . French  charmer 
Noelle  Adams  has  penned  her  signature 
on  a Gene  Kelly  contract  and  etched 
her  name  even  deeper  on  the  Kelly 
heart.  Watch  these  two!  . . . Stork 
rumors  linger  around  Sophia  Loren  and 


Carlo  Ponti.  Friends  who  know  how 
Sophia  cares  for  home,  family  and 
peace,  and  how  badly  she  craves  a rest 
from  movie-making,  hope  it’s  true  . . . 
Bill  Holden’s  insatiable  longing  to  be 
“a  part  of  the  world  and  its  peoples” 
has  carried  him  over  55,000  miles  in 
the  last  few  months.  Home  again,  Bill 
is  restless  to  be  off,  to  be  on  the  go,  to 
explore  new  places  and  meet  new  peo- 
ple. Hollywood  just  can’t  understand  a 
man  like  Bill  Holden,  who  has  a charm- 
ing wife,  family,  home  and  wealth.  And 
still  can’t  stand  still.  It’s  the  Holden 
nature,  I guess. 

Apple  of  Adams’  Eye:  That  “always  the 
best  man  but  never  a groom”  lag  may 
no  longer  apply  to  Nick  Adams  in  the 
near  future.  The  reason:  cute  Kathy 
Nolan,  of  ABC-TV’s  “The  Real  Mc- 
Coys.” Kathy  claims  engagement  items 
about  her  and  Nick  were  premature, 
but  she  admits  that  on  a short  visit  to 
New  York,  she  talked  to  Nick  on  the 
phone  four  times  a day.  So — how  seri- 
ous can  you  get? 

continued 


Heading  for  a wedding?  Looks  that 
way  for  Nick  Adams  and  Kathy  Nolan 


Friends  hope  stork  rumors  about 
Sophia  Loren,  Carlo  Ponti  are  true 


INSIDE  STUFF 


WHAT’S 


Liz  Taylor  s first  public  appearances  since  Mike  Todd’s  death  were  to  see  their 
friend  Eddie  Fisher’s  night  club  act,  announce  movie  plans  with  Mike,  Jr. 


Love’s  Last  Gasp:  It’s  the  newest,  the 
latest,  the  last  gasp  in  true  love’s  de- 
votion— Bob  Wagner  and  Natalie 
Wood’s  new  “his”  and  “hers”  haircuts. 
When  Bob  submitted  to  a crew  cut  for 
his  role  in  “In  Love  and  War,”  Natalie 
instantly  had  her  abundant  tresses 
trimmed  short  in  the  chic  bubble  cut. 
Two  heads  with  but  a single  thought: 
to  be  closely  allied  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. Even  haircuts  . . . And  the  new 
butler  in  the  Wagner-Wood  abode  loves 
his  job  so  well  he  shows  up  at  nine 
every  morning  instead  of  the  specified 
noon  hour,  just  to  cook  the  kids’  break- 
fast, which  is  served  the  happy  couple 
in  bed. 

Romances-On  and  Off 

Tommy  Sands  took  his  steady  date, 
Pat  Mitchell,  to  the  opening  night  gala 
of  his  former  sweetie,  Molly  Bee,  at  the 
Largo.  All  cozy  and  happy-like.  Previ- 
ously I’d  glimpsed  Tommy  and  Pat  at 
Wil  Wright’s  ice  cream  parlor,  consum- 
ing caramel  sundaes  and  tall  glasses  of 
iced  tea.  And  holding  hands  between 
bites  . . . Jeff  Richards  and  his  wife 
called  off  their  divorce  after  a Court  of 
Conciliation  meeting.  They  feel  more 
divorce-bound  couples  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  Court  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  marriage.  “It’s  made  me 
realize  my  obligations  to  myself,  my 
marriage,  and  my  wife,”  Jeff  says  . . . 
Seems  Bing  Crosby’s  marriage  to  Kathy 


Grant  touched  off  a chain  reaction  in 
the  Crosby  clan.  Now  it’s  son  Gary  who 
is  smitten  with  Joan  Crawford’s  niece, 
Joan  Lowe.  Joan  and  Gary  met  on  Pat 
Boone’s  TV  show  . . . George  Nader 
returned  from  months  of  movie-making 
in  Europe  still  restless,  still  seeking  and 
still  heart-free.  At  a recent  party  I 
watched  George  going  from  table  to 
table  as  if  on  a feverish  search  for  some- 
thing or  someone.  Any  suggestions, 
readers? 

Party  of  the  Month 

The  Japanese  lanterns  cast  silvery 


paths  across  the  coral-laden  pool  of 
producer  Ross  Hunter’s  hilltop  home  as 
guests,  in  their  summer  finery,  gathered 
to  honor  Jerry  Zipkin  of  New  York  and 
Paris.  Center  of  attraction  was  Sandra 
Dee,  a dream  in  embroidered  organdy 
and  white  fox  capelet,  her  hair  piled 
atop  her  head.  “I  asked  Sandra  to  wear 
her  hair  that  way,”  Ross  explained,  “to 
emphasize  the  resemblance  between  her 
and  Lana  Turner.  What  do  you  think?” 
I thought  it  remarkable,  and  can’t  im- 
agine a lovelier  mother-and-daughter 
pair  than  Sandra  and  Lana  in  the  Ross 
Hunter  production,  “Imitation  of  Life.” 


WHO’S 


Jill  St.  John,  who  switched  to  Lance  Is  Joanna  Barnes  going  to  change 

Reventlow,  switched  back  to  Barry  Coe  Will  Hutchins’  mind  onbachelor hood? 


Tommy  Sands  has  been  doing  lots  of 
hand-holding  with  cute  Pat  Mitchell 


NEWS? 


SEPTEMBER,  1958 


Celebrating  “ Vertigo ” hit,  Jim  Stew- 
art and  Kim  tempt  Alfred  Hitchcock 


After  toasting  newlyweds  Dick  Egan, 
Pat  Hardy,  Nat  and  Bob  got  clipped! 


W orld-travelers  David  Niven  and  wife 
Hjordis  are  off  again  to  Switzerland 


I longed  to  ask  Inger  Stevens  why  the 
sudden  lack  of  makeup.  With  nary  a 
trace  of  powder  or  lipstick,  Inger  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  Perhaps  a recent 
unhappy  love  affair  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Shortly  after,  Inger 
fled  Hollywood  on  a l rip  to  Europe  . . . 
At  one  point  in  the  evening,  I suddenly 
realized  that,  like  a small  island,  I 
stood  alone  in  a sea  of  fashion  experts 
— Edith  Head  of  Paramount,  Jean 
Louis  of  Columbia,  Helen  Rose  of 
M-G-M — names  known  all  over  the  fash- 
ion world,  Paris  included.  At  my  re- 
quest, Helen  passed  on  a fashion  hint 


for  you:  Place  a two-inch  band  of  elas- 
tic in  the  hem  of  a very  full-skirted 
frock,  pull  into  a soft  fullness,  and  sew 
at  the  hem  to  a straight  underskirt. 
“And  there  you  have  a brand  new 
harem  dress,”  Helen  explained,  “so 
flattering  to  lovely  legs.”  And  so  clever 
in  transforming  last  year’s  dress  into 
today’s  fashion,  I might  add.  Inciden- 
tally, it  was  Helen  Rose,  you’ll  remem- 
ber, who  was  with  Elizabeth  Taylor  all 
through  the  ordeal  of  Mike  Todd’s 
death.  She  assures  me  that  Elizabeth  is 
losing  herself  in  work,  fortunately.  She 
and  Mike  Jr.  plan  film-making  soon. 


Cal  York  Jottings 

Hollywood,  and  the  entire  theatrical 
world,  mourns  the  passing  of  Robert 
Donat  after  a long  siege  of  illness.  He 
had  just  finished  a role  in  “Inn  of  the 
Sixth  Happiness”  when  he  was  fatally 
stricken  with  an  attack  of  asthma.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  actors  and  gen- 
tlemen . . . Hugh  O’Brian  wants  out  of 
his  “Wyatt  Earp”  series.  His  new  four- 
picture  deal  with  20th  Century-Fox  has 
made  him  restless,  I suppose.  But  don’t 
fret — knowing  Hugh,  he’ll  finish  out  his 

continued 


WHOSE? 


Ty  Hungerford  (oops! — he’s  now  Ty 
Hardin)  squires  Dolores  Hart  to  fights 


TV’s  Lee  Anthony  and  Connie  Stevens 
— looking  very  cozy  on  Mocambo  date 


The  girl  who  puts  that  certain  gleam 
in  Tab  Hunter’s  eye  is  Tuesday  Weld 


t 
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Your  hair  has 

hidden  highlights 


In  the  protein-fresh  lather  of 
Shampoo  Plus  Egg  is  Nature’s 
secret:  a magic  touch  of  fresh  egg 
makes  something  healthy  happen! 


Here’s  lather  that  rinses  in- 
stantly, completely . . . leaves  hair 
with  an  inner  glow  of  beauty  less 
luxurious  shampoos  can’t  equal. 


Feel  first-day  control— no  more  “fly- 
away” hair.  Shampoo  Plus  Egg  re- 
stores natural  beauty  oils,  lights  a 
thousand  natural  highlights! 


only 

egg 

can 

reach 


INSIDE  STUFF 


continued 


two-year  TV  contract  before  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  “moom  pitchers.” 
By  the  way,  Hugh’s  “Friends  Party”  at 
New  York’s  Scribe’s  Restaurant  was  a 
big  success  . . . Say  goodbye  to  movie 
actor  Ty  Hungerford,  and  greet  the 
same  lad  with  his  brand  new  TV  irame, 
Ty  Hardin.  Young  Hardin  is  slated  for 
Clint  Walker’s  role  in  “Cheyenne” 
unless  rebel  Walker  has  a last-minute 
change  of  mind  and  returns  to  the  series 
. . . Realtors  finally  placed  Pat  Boone 
and  his  family  in  a Hollywood  home  in 
which  they’ll  live  while  Pat  makes 
“Mardi  Gras.”  The  realtor  telephoned 
Mrs.  Boone  about  the  house  before  they 
arrived,  lauding  the  patios,  the  garden 
and  swimming  pool.  “Never  mind  that,” 
said  Shirley  Boone.  “Has  it  got  a wash- 
er, a dryer  and  a vacuum  cleaner?”  It 
had  . . . Elvis  Presley,  on  a recent  Army 
pass,  cut  a new  album  which  should 
bombard  us  before  the  snow  flies  . . . 
Jim  Arness  bought  the  ranch  of  his 
dreams  down  Malibu  way  and  plans  to 
stock  it  with  Black  Angus  cattle  . . . 
And  Dick  Powell,  on  his  fifty-acre 
Mandeville  Canyon  estate,  also  has 
Black  Angus  cattle  roaming  the  place 
— and  scaring  wife  June  Allyson  out  of 
her  wits!  . . . Good-looking  Bob  Horton 
of  “Wagon  Train”  has  a yen  to  spout 
Shakespeare,  and  does  it  very  well.  Alas, 
poor  Horton,  I knew  him  well,  dear 
Wagon-Trainers  . . . Ty  Power  and  his 
pretty  new  wife.  Debbie,  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a baby  in  Feb- 
ruary . . . And  the  Kirk  Douglases  are 
jubilant  about  the  stork  bundle  deliv- 
ered to  their  house — a second  son, 
named  Eric  Anthony  . . . Despite  pre- 
vious marital  misfortunes,  Jack  Webb 
and  Jackie  Loughery  blissfully  took 
their  vows — he  for  the  third  time,  she 
for  the  second  . . . See  you  next  month! 


Anne  and  Kirk  Douglas  are  bursting 
with  pride  over  their  new  son,  Eric 
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becoming 

attractions 


B 


So  silky,  so  smooth, 
so  freshly  fragrant ! 


A.  Top  news:  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist 
now  has  new  valve  to  diffuse  spray 
over  wider  area,  produce  a finer 
mist  and  be  held  closer  to  the  head 

B.  Avon’s  Flow  On  deodor  ant-anti- 
perspirant  with  ball  applicator  is 
lightly  fragrant,  non-irritating  to  sen- 
sitive skin,  harmless  to  fabrics.  98  f * 

C.  For  silky,  perfumed  skin,  Evyan’s 
“IF lute  Shoulders ” Splash  bath  es- 
sence to  use  in  tub  or  after.  On  hair, 
too,  for  sheen,  fragrance.  4 oz.,  $3.00* 

D.  For  new,  tousled  bubble  hairdos: 
Lady  Ellen  King  Size  Klippies.  Long 
and  curved  to  fit  head,  they  set  waves, 
hold  rollers  in  place.  Four,  29 4 

E.  Midol  for  relief  of  menstrual  dis- 
comfort now  comes  in  new  large 
economy-size  bottle,  30  tablets,  69 it, 
as  well  as  purse-size  tin  of  12,  34 $ 

* plus  tax 


Cashmere  Bouquet  Talcum  Powder 
does  such  lovely  things  for  you ! 


Keep  baby  feeling  soothed 
and  comfy!  Cashmere 
Bouquet  is  as  soft  and 
silky  as  any  special  baby 
powder.  And  it  keeps 
baby  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  a flower.  It’s  so  handy 
to  have  one  powder  you 
both  use! 


It’s  like  climbing  right  into  a bouquet,  when  you  feel 
the  cool,  petal-soft  touch  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc!  Smooth  it  all  over — and  there  you  are — all 
pampered  and  perfumed  with  a Spring-fresh 
fragrance!  Use  it  after  every  bath. 


That  skin-slim  bathing  suit 
will  slip  right  on  without 
a wiggle  if  you  smooth 
silky  Cashmere  Bouquet 
talc  over  your  skin.  Al- 
ways have  a can  of  it  with 
you  at  the  beach! 


Cashmere  Bouquet  TALCUM  POWDER  p 

The  Fragrance  Men  Love 
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WW  EXCELLENT  VV  COW) 

WV  VERY  GOOD  V FAIR 


get  more  out  of  life 


WITH  JANET  GRAVES 


What’s  on  tonight? 


to  see  the  best!  Look  for 


these  new  pictures 


at  your  favorite  theater 


The  Key  COLUMBIA,  CINEMASCOPE 

V'V'V’V  Mucli  more  than  just  another  Italian  beauty,  Sophia 
Loren  shows  here  she  can  hold  her  own  even  against  William 
Holden’s  fine  acting  skill.  They’re  teamed  in  a war  story  told 
with  strength  and  tenderness.  Bill  arrives  at  an  English  port 
to  take  command  of  a seagoing  tug,  one  of  a brave  fleet  on 
'round-the-clock  rescue  service  for  freighters  crippled  by  Nazi 
subs  or  planes.  These  are  almost  suicide  missions,  but  Bill’s 
friend  Trevor  Howard  finds  off-duty  comfort  in  a top-floor  walk- 
up  apartment  shared  with  Sophia.  Womanly  and  loving  as  this 
girl  is.  Bill  realizes  slowly  that  Trevor  is  merely  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  tugboat  captains  who  have  had  the  key  to  her  attic 
haven.  Even  when  Trevor  is  killed  at  sea — as  her  other  men 
were — and  Bill  in  his  turn  uses  the  fateful  key,  he  still  suspects 
at  times  that  Sophia  hasn’t  a moral  to  her  name.  Her  real 
character  unfolds  in  scenes  of  sharp  emotional  impact,  with  full 
frankness  but  without  leers.  And  you’ll  find  the  combat  sequences 
powerful  and  convincing.  adult 


7 he  Matchmaker  paramount,  vistavision 

WW  Love  can  be  a laughing  matter!  Shirley  Booth,  Tony 
Perkins  and  Shirley  MacLaine  prove  it  in  this  warm  and  win- 
ning comedy.  The  fun  begins  near  New  York  of  the  1880’s, 
"way  out  in  the  sticks — Yonkers.  As  an  optimistic,  comfortably 
built  widow.  Shirley  B.  pretends  to  promote  altar-bound  ro- 
mances for  others.  But  she  really  wants  to  snare  pompous  Paul 
Ford  for  herself,  so  she  tries  to  steer  him  away  from  pert 
Shirley  M.,  a milliner  who  hates  hats.  Tony  and  Robert  Morse, 
his  equally  youthful  pal,  duck  out  on  their  miserable  jobs  in 
Paul’s  store  for  a fling  in  New  York,  where  they  find  the  mil- 
liner—and  Tony  loses  his  heart  (top  left).  Then  he’s  in  and 
out  of  one  scrape  after  another.  Farce  makes  a cheerful  change 
of  pace  for  both  Tony  and  Shirley  B.,  and  Shirley  M.  is  a 
charmer  in  bustles  and  bows.  family 


The  Big  Country  u.a.;  technirama,  technicolor 

WW  Yup,  it’s  big!  Easterner  Gregory  Peck  gets  pretty 
tired  of  being  told  that.  As  a former  seaman,  he  has  seen 
considerably  wider  open  spaces  than  the  old-time  West.  The 
movie’s  big.  too — lavish  with  star  names,  rugged  action,  wild 
scenery  and  lusty  laughs.  Greg’s  come  to  marry  ranch  heiress 
Carroll  Baker,  daughter  of  tough  Charles  Bickford.  But  she’s 
Daddy’s  girl,  and  she  expects  Greg  to  show  off  his  manhood  with 
gunfighting,  bronco-busting  and  fisticuffs — all  of  which  strike 
our  hero  as  childishly  unreasonable  behavior.  His  viewpoint  is 
neatly  put  across  in  his  surprisingly  comic  slugging  match  with 
foreman  Charlton  Heston,  who  wants  Carroll  for  himself.  In 
likable  contrast  to  the  bloodthirsty  and  not  very  bright  Carroll. 
Jean  Simmons  (below  left)  is  the  local  schoolteacher,  owner  of 
land  coveted  by  Bickford  and  by  his  hated  neighbor,  Burl  Ives. 
For  all  his  peaceable  intentions,  Greg  gets  caught  smack  in  the 
middle  of  this  feud  as  it  explodes.  family 


The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  WARNERS,  WARNERCOLOR 

WW  Spencer  Tracy’s  strongest  performance,  far  beyond  his 
Academy  Award  winners,  gives  body  to  a respectful  translation 
of  Ernest  Hemingway’s  brief  novel.  Much  of  its  action  takes 
place  in  Tracy’s  mind,  as  his  ancient  Cuban  fisherman  puts 
every  resource  into  the  fight  to  land  a giant  sailfish.  The  movie 
makes  his  lonely  ordeal  understandable  and  urgent,  but  the 
meaning  is  carried  mostly  by  Tracy’s  voice  on  the  sound  track, 
expressing  the  old  man’s  thoughts.  His  shrewd  underplaying 
suits  Hemingway’s  apparently  simple  writing.  As  the  fisherman’s 
devoted  friend,  little  Felipe  Pazos  is  appealing.  Camerawork 
of  virile  beauty  reflects  the  poetic  elements  in  the  struggle,  with 
scenes  you’ll  never  forget.  family 


The  Hunters 


20th;  cinema- 
scope, DE  LUXE  COLOR 

WV  In  a fast,  smashing  air-action  yarn.  Roberts  Mitchum  and 
Wagner  fight  the  Korean  War.  with  striking  shots  of  swooping 
jets  and  the  shifting  patterns  of  vapor  trails.  As  commander  of 
the  base,  Richard  Egan  welcomes  Mitchum,  fellow  World  War 

continued 
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YOU  RIDE  THE 


JET  FLAMING  SKIES 
WITH  THE  MEN  WHO  LIVE  AND  LOVE 
FASTER  THAN  SOUND. 


4s  ROBERT  ROBE 

MITCHUM WAGN 


. — _ ^ Produced  and  Directed  by  Screenplay  by 

CJNemaScoPB  Color  by  DELUXE  - DICK  POWELL-WENDELL  MAYES  ■ 


MOVIES  continued 

II  hero,  who — Egan  thinks — is  an  “ice- 
man,” with  no  emotions.  But  Mitchum’s 
feelings  get  the  upper  hand  when  he  meets 
alluring  May  Britt,  wife  of  neurotic  flyer 
Lee  Philips.  Turning  in  a smart  humorous- 
serious  portrayal,  Wagner’s  a fresh,  hop- 
talking  kid — who  turns  out  to  be  a hot 
pilot  and  a good  man  to  have  around  in 
a dangerous  spot.  family 

Imitation  General  m om, 

CINEMASCOPE 

After  kidding  the  Navy  in  “Don’t 
Go  Near  the  Water,”  Glenn  Ford  lets  the 
Army  have  it  with  this  consistently  funny 
tale  of  a mad  masquerade.  Oscar-winner 
Red  Buttons  plays  it  for  laughs  all  the 
way  this  time,  quietly  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  bright  dialogue.  In  Normandy 
soon  after  D-Day,  Glenn  and  Red  are  on  a 
reconnaissance  mission  with  Kent  Smith, 
their  beloved  general.  The  officer’s  death 
leaves  the  two  noncoms  on  their  own.  To 
Red’s  horror,  sergeant  Glenn  decides  to 
impersonate  the  general,  in  order  to  save 
the  morale  of  cut-off  troops.  He  sets  up 
headquarters  in  the  farmhouse  where 
spirited  Taina  Elg  lives.  Glenn  can’t  talk 
French;  Taina  can’t  talk  English — but 
both  get  the  message.  family 

Rock-a-Bye  Baby  paramount;  vista- 

^ VISION,  TECHNICOLOR 

VV'V'  If  there’s  anything  cuter  than  Jerry 
Lewis,  it’s  a baby.  Jerry  generously  shares 
the  spotlight  with  three  infants  in  this 
lively,  tuneful  farce,  as  well  as  with  two 
pretty  babes,  Marilyn  Maxwell  and  Con- 
nie Stevens.  The  triplets  belong  to  Marilyn, 
movie  star  widowed  after  a secret  mar- 
riage. She’s  a hometown  girl  and  Jerry’s 
long-time  passion,  so  he  agrees  to  take  care 
of  the  embarrassing,  lovable  trio  for  a 
while.  As  Marilyn’s  sister,  Connie  (who 
looks  like  a comer)  suspects  the  truth 
about  the  “foundlings.”  It’s  a good-hearted 
movie,  but  some  of  the  gags  are  pretty 
obstetrical  for  the  family  trade.  adult 

A Certain  Smile  20™;  cinema- 

scope, DE  LUXE  COLOR 

VVV  More  likable  than  the  young  girl 
in  “Bonjour  Tristesse,”  the  heroine  of 
Frangoise  Sagan’s  second  novel  also  is 
given  to  dramatizing  herself,  with  deadly 
effect  on  older  people.  Christine  Carere, 
wistful  yet  pert,  is  just  right  for  this  role 
of  a French  girl  who  is  engaged  to  fellow 
college  student  Bradford  Dillman.  But 
she  becomes  infatuated  with  his  uncle, 
Rossano  Brazzi,  and  goes  off  for  a Riviera 
holiday  with  the  older  man — even  though 
his  wife  (Joan  Fontaine)  has  befriended 
her.  In  spite  of  the  lush  backgrounds,  it’s 
a straightforward  closeup  of  human  weak- 
ness. ADULT 

Voice  in  the  Mirror  U-I> 

CINEMASCOPE 

/W  Usually  a competent  but  not  very 
emotional  hero  of  melodrama,  Richard 
Egan  springs  a surprise  in  a realistic  study 
of  a commercial  artist  ruined  by  alcohol- 
ism. He  makes  you  understand  the  man’s 


terrible  plight  fully.  When  neither  his 
wife  (Julie  London)  nor  doctor  (Walter 
Matthau)  can  help  him,  Egan  gropes 
for  his  own  way  out.  Deciding  finally 
that  one  drunk  is  helped  by  another, 
he  works  with  middle-aged  Arthur  O’Con- 
nell. teenaged  Troy  Donahue  and  other 
victims  to  form  a group  like  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  The  picture  tackles  its 
frighteningly  widespread  problem  with- 
out dramatics  but  with  sympathy.  adult 

The  Law  and  Jake  Wade  m-c-m, 

CINEMASCOPE,  METROCOLOR 

V'V'  Dedicated  to  action,  vigorous  and 
uncomplicated,  this  effective  western 
casts  its  heavy  on  a par  with  its  hero, 
matching  Richard  Widmark  against 
Robert  Taylor.  Desperado  Dick  pops  up 
out  of  marshal  Bob’s  past,  in  search  of 
buried  loot  from  a bank  job  they  both 
pulled.  With  his  gunmen,  Dick  kidnaps 
Bob  and  fiancee  Patricia  Owens.  From 
then  on,  it’s  a duel  of  wits  and  weapons, 
in  brooding,  strange  scenery.  family 

The  Bravados  20™ ; cinema- 

SCOPE,  DE  LUXE  COLOR 

P'V'  More  pretentious  but  less  interesting, 
this  western  sends  rancher  Gregory 
Peck  in  vengeful  search  of  outlaws  who 
attacked  and  killed  his  wife.  He  ex- 
pects to  relish  seeing  Stephen  Boyd  and 
three  other  bandits  hanged,  but  this 
gang  breaks  out  of  the  small-town  jail 
and  flees,  with  Greg  riding  ahead  of  the 
posse  in  pursuit.  Joan  Collins,  merely 
decorative  as  an  old  sweetheart  of  Greg’s, 
is  certainly  not  vital  to  the  plot.  The  pic- 
ture is  so  baldly  an  old-fashioned  chase 
that  you  know  there’s  got  to  be  a gim- 
mick. It’s  a long  time  a’coming.  adult 

Wild  Heritage  u-i, 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

FV  So  you  think  a teenager’s  life  in  the 
Old  West  looked  a lot  more  golden 
than  today’s?  You  should  see  this  pio- 
neer story  of  teenagers  who  are  forced  by 
frontier  life  to  take  on  grown-up  re- 
sponsibilities in  a big  hurry.  Even  in 
their  old-time  outfits,  you’ll  recognize 
spunky  friends  in  Rod  McKuen,  Gary 
Gray  and  Gigi  Perreau,  children  of 
widowed  Maureen  O’Sullivan.  Between 
them  and  the  young  folks  on  the  next 
farm  (Judy  Meredith,  Troy  Donahue) 
come  up  fights,  brave  cooperation — and 
romance.  family 

Twilight  for  the  Gods  u-!> 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

/V'  On  Rock  Hudson’s  strong  shoulders 
falls  the  burden  of  a weak  sea  story — 
although  there’s  irresistible  suspense  in 
the  classic  theme:  an  oddly  assorted 
group  of  people  trapped  in  dangerous 
circumstances.  How  will  each  meet  the 
next  test?  Rock  (who  is  eaten  by  a 
secret  of  his  own)  is  the  owner-skipper 
of  a leaky  sailing  ship  heading  eastward 
across  the  Pacific.  His  passengers  include 
a shady  lady  (Cyd  Charisse),  a preacher 
and  a beachcomber  (Ernest  Truex  and 
Richard  Haydn),  a showman  and  a singer 
(Leif  Erickson  and  Judith  Evelyn),  family 
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FASHIONS-NEW  VIEWPOINT-NEW  YOU! 


For  so  many,  fall  means  so  much  more  than  a change  of  wardrobe.  It’s  a change  of  scene,  a change  of  plan 
— a career — back  to  school — a new  and  wonderfully  different  life!  . . .Whatever  challenge  lies  before  you, 
you’ll  be  more  than  glad  you  changed  to  Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection.  To  millions  of  women, 
it  spells  the  last  word  in  poise,  comfort,  protection.  To  millions,  it’s  the  modern  way! 


TAMPAX 


SO  MUCH  A PART  OF  YOUR  ACTIVE  LIFE 


Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 

BIG  COUNTRY,  THE — U.A.  Directed  by  Wil- 
Ham  Wyler:  James  McKay,  Gregory  Peck; 
Julie  Maragon,  Jean  Simmons;  Patricia  Terrill, 
Carroll  Baker-  Steve  Leech,  Charlton  Heston; 
Rufus  Hannassey,  Burl  Ives;  Major  Henry  Ter- 
rill, Charles  Bickford;  Buck  Hannassey,  Chuck 
Connors;  Raytnon,  Alfonso  Bedoya. 

BRAVADOS , THE — 20th.  Directed  by  Henry 
King:  Jim  Douglas,  Gregory  Peck;  Josef  a Velar- 
de, Joan  Collins;  Bill  Zachary,  Stephen  Boyd; 
Ed  Taylor,  Albert  Salmi;  Lujan,  Henry  Silva; 
Emma , Kathleen  Gallant;  Tom,  Barry  Coe;  Gus 
Steinmetz,  George  Voskovec;  Sheriff  Eloy  San- 
chez, Herbert  Rudley;  Alfonso  Parral,  Lee  Van 
Cleef;  Padre,  Andrew  Duggan. 

CERTAIN  SMILE.  A— 20th.  Directed  by  Jean 
Negulesco:  Luc,  Rossano  Brazzi;  FranQoise, 
Joan  Fontaine;  Bertrand,  Bradford  Dillman; 
Dominique,  Christine  Carere;  M.  Vallon,  Eduard 
Franz;  Mme.  Vallon,  Katherine  Locke;  Mme. 
Griot,  Kathryn  Givney;  Denis,  Steven  Geray; 
Mme.  Denis,  Trude  Wyler;  Catherine,  Sandy 
Livingston. 

IMITATION  GENERAL— M-G-M.  Directed  by 
George  Marshall:  M/Sgt.  Murphy  Savage, 
Glenn  Ford;  Corp.  Chan  Derby,  Red  Buttons; 
Simone,  Taina  Elg;  Corp.  Terry  Sellers,  Dean 


Jones;  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Lane,  Kent  Smith; 
Pvt.  Orville  Hutchmcyer,  Tige  Andrews;  Lt. 
Jeff  Clayton,  John  Wilder;  Pfc.,  Ralph  Votrian. 

KEY,  THE — Columbia.  Directed  by  Carol  Reed: 
David  Ross,  William  Holden;  Stella,  Sophia 
Loren;  Chris  Ford,  Trevor  Howard;  Captain 
Van  Dam,  Oscar  Homolka;  Van  Barger,  Carl 
Mohner;  Kane,  Kieron  Moore;  Wadlow,  Bernard 
Lee;  Housekeeper,  Beatrix  Lehmann;  Hotel 
Porter,  Noel  Purcell. 

LAW  AND  JAKE  WADE,  THE — M-G-M:  Di- 
rected by  John  Sturges:  Jake  Wade,  Robert  Tay- 
lor; Clint  Hollister,  Richard  Widmark;  Peggy, 
Patricia  Owens;  Ortcro,  Robert  Middleton; 
Rennie,  Henry  Silva;  Wexler,  De  Forest  Kelley. 

MATCHMAKER,  THE — Paramount.  Directed 
by  Joseph  Anthony:  Mrs.  Dolly  Levi,  Shirley 
Booth;  Cornelius  Hackl,  Anthony  Perkins;  Irene 
Malloy,  Shirley  MacLaine;  Horace  Vandergeldcr , 
Paul  Ford:  Malachi  Stack,  Wallace  Ford;  Bar- 
naby  Tucker,  Robert  Morse;  Minnie  Fay,  Perry 
Wilson;  Joe  Scanlon,  Russell  Collins. 

OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA,  THE — Warners. 
Directed  by  John  Sturges:  The  Old  Man,  Spen- 
cer Tracy;  The  Boy,  Felipe  Pazos;  Martin,  Harry 
Bellaver. 

ROCK- A -BY E BABY — Paramount.  Directed  by 
Frank  Tashlin:  Clayton  Poole,  Jerry  Lewis; 
Carla  Naples,  Marilyn  Maxwell;  Sandy  Naples, 
Connie  Stevens;  Salvatore  Naples,  Baccaloni; 


Henry  Herman,  Reginald  Gardiner;  Mr.  Wright, 
Hans  Conried;  Bessie  Polk,  Ida  Moore;  Young 
Clayton,  Gary  Lewis;  Young  Carla,  Judy  Frank- 
lin; Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  Isobel  Elsom;  Judge  Jenk- 
ins, Alex  Geary. 

TWILIGHT  FOR  THE  GODS — U-I.  Directed 
by  Joe  Pevney:  Bell,  Rock  Hudson;  Charlotte, 
Cyd  Charisse;  Ramsay,  Arthur  Kennedy;  Hut- 
ton, Leif  Erickson;  Yancey,  Charles  McGraw; 
Butterfield , Ernest  Truex;  Wiggins,  Richard 
Haydn;  Old  Brown,  Wallace  Ford;  Ida,  Celia 
Lovsky;  Kcim,  Robert  Hoy. 

VOICE  IN  THE  MIRROR — U-I.  Directed  by 
Harry  Keller:  Jim  Burton,  Richard  Egan;  Ellen 
Burton,  Julie  London;  William  Tobin,  Arthur 
O’Connell;  Dr.  Leon  Karnes,  Walter  Matthau; 
Paul  Cunningham,  Troy  Donahue;  Harry  Gra- 
ham, Harry  Bartell;  Paul’s  Mother,  Peggy  Con- 
verse; Mrs.  Devliyi,  Ann  Doran;  Mrs.  Robbins, 
Mae  Clarke;  Don  Martin,  Casey  Adams;  Mr. 
Hornsby,  Hugh  Sanders. 

WILD  HERITAGE — U-I.  Directed  by  Charles 
Haas:  Judge  Copeland,  Will  Rogers,  Jr.;  Emma 
Breslin,  Maureen  O’Sullivan;  Dirk  Breslin,  Rod 
McKuen;  Rusty,  Casey  Tibbs;  Callie  Bascomb, 
Judy  Meredith:  Talbot  Breslin,  George  Winslow: 
Hugh  Breslin,  Gary  Gray;  Missouri  Breslin,  Gigi 
Perreau;  Jesse  Bascomb,  Troy  Donahue;  Jake 
Breslin,  Paul  Birch;  Am,  John  Barradino;  Jud, 
Phil  Harvey;  Bolivar  Bascomb,  Stephen  Ells- 
worth; Mrs.  Bascomb,  Jeannette  Nolan;  Hilda 
Jansen,  Ingrid  Goude. 


EXCELLENT  ^ V' 'f  VERY  GOOD 

y''/  GOOD  y FAIR  A — ADULTS  F — FAMILY 

NOW 

PLAYING 

For  fuller  reviews,  see  Photoplay  for  the 
months  indicated.  For  full  reviews  this  month 
see  contents  page. 

yyy  ANOTHER  TIME,  ANOTHER  PLACE 
— Paramount,  VistaVision:  Effective  “woman’s 
picture.”  In  England  of  1945,  memories  of  a 
dead  man  link  his  sweetheart  (Lana  Turner) 
and  widow  (Glynis  Johns).  (A)  July 

/VW'  FROM  HELL  TO  TEXAS— 20th; 
CinemaScope,  De  Luxe  Color:  Fast,  thoughtful 
western  teams  newcomers  Don  Murray  and 
Diane  Varsi.  Cowhand  who  hates  killing,  Don 
becomes  quarry  in  a revenge-ridden  chase,  is 
befriended  by  Diane.  (F)  June 

yyyy  GIGI — M-G-M;  CinemaScope,  Metro- 
color:  Lots  of  charm  and  gorgeous  Parisian 
settings  distinguish  a fine  musical.  Demure 
teenager  of  1900,  Leslie  Caron  is  groomed  to 
be  some  rich  man’s  pet.  Louis  Jourdan  wins 
her  heart,  but  Maurice  Chevalier  steals  the 
show.  (A)  June 

yyy  GOD’S  LITTLE  ACRE— U.A.:  Inter- 
esting study  of  a Deep  South  family,  mixing 
pathos  and  rowdy  humor,  stars  Robert  Ryan 
as  the  father,  neglecting  his  farm  to  seek 
buried  gold.  Aldo  Ray  is  his  unemployed  son- 
in-law;  Fay  Spain,  a daughter.  (A)  June 

yyy  GUNMAN’S  WALK— Columbia;  Cine- 
maScope, Technicolor:  Strong  character  de- 
velopment, good  suspense.  Tough  rancher  Van 
Heflin  is  baffled  by  his  sons:  gun-happy  Tab 
Hunter,  gentle  James  Darren.  (F)  August 


yyy  HOT  SPELL — Paramount,  VistaVision: 
Shirley  Booth  heads  a topnotch  cast,  playing  a 
wife  who  strives  to  hold  straying  Anthony 
Quinn.  Earl  Holliman,  Shirley  MacLaine  are 
restless  offspring.  (A)  June 

yyy  INDISCREET — Warners,  Technicolor: 
Gabby  but  funny  romantic  caper  pairs  Cary 
Grant  and  Ingrid  Bergman  as  partners  in  a 
mad  London  affair.  Cary  tells  actress  Ingrid 
he’s  married,  but  his  secret  comes  out.  Her  re- 
action is  hilarious.  (A)  Augusl 

yyy  KING  CREOLE — Paramount,  Vista- 
Vision: Presley’s  best  so  far,  full  of  rhythm 
and  action,  casts  him  as  a New  Orleans  boy 
whose  night-club  job  entangles  him  with  gang- 
land girl  Carolyn  Jones,  though  he  loves  Do- 
lores Hart.  (A)  August 

yyyy  KINGS  GO  FORTH— U.A.:  Startling 

drama,  presented  with  compassion,  acted  with 
honesty.  As  GI  pals  in  France  of  1944,  both 
Tony  Curtis  and  Frank  Sinatra  are  drawn  to 
Natalie  Wood,  American  girl  who  is  half  Negro, 
she  reveals.  (A)  August 

yyy  LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST,  THE— Buena 

Vista,  Technicolor:  Refreshing  story  of  youth 
in  America  of  1764.  James  MacArthur’s  loyal- 
ties waver  between  his  white  parents  and  the 
Indian  tribe  that  stole  and  raised  him.  Carol 
Lynley  is  a pretty  bond  slave;  Fess  Parker,  a 
friend.  (F)  August 

yyyy  NAKED  EARTH— 20th,  Cinema- 
scope: Hearty,  witty  adventure  tale,  set  deep 
in  Africa.  Richard  Todd,  footloose  Irishman, 
teams  with  voluptuous  yet  practical  Juliette 
Greco  in  tobacco-farming,  crocodile-hunting — 
and  love.  (A)  August 

yyyy  NO  TIME  FOR*  SERGEANTS— War- 
ners: Bubbling  blend  of  fun  and  sense.  Back- 
woodsman Andy  Griffith  shatters  the  morale  of 
Air  Force  superiors  with  his  cheerful  inno- 
cence. Nick  Adams  is  an  earnest  pal  protected 
by  Andy.  (F)  August 


yyy  PARISIENNE,  LA— U.A.,  Technicolor: 
Flip  French  farce  gives  a generous  view  of 
sexy  Brigitte  Bardot.  Suspecting  bridegroom 
Henri  Vidal  of  infidelity,  she  plays  around 
with  Charles  Boyer,  bored  consort  of  a Euro- 
pean queen.  (A)  August 

yyy  PROUD  REBEL,  THE— Buena  Vista, 
Technicolor:  Alan  and  David  Ladd  make  an 
appealing  onscreen  father-son  team,  fighting 
hatred  in  post-Civil  War  Illinois.  (F)  July 

yyyy  SHEEPMAN,  THE— M-G-M ; Cinema- 
scope, Metrocolor:  Breezy,  highly  entertaining 
western  finds  Glenn  Ford  intent  on  raising 
sheep  in  cattle  country.  Shirley  MacLaine  is 
a delight.  (F)  July 

yyyy  ten  north  Frederick— 20th, 

CinemaScope:  Touching  moments  mark  the 
saga  of  a rich  New  England  family.  Father 
Gary  Cooper,  wed  to  shrewish  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald, seeks  love  with  Suzy  Parker.  Daughter 
Diane  Varsi  finds  trouble.  (A)  June 

yyyy  THIS  H APPY  FEELING— U-I;  Cine- 
maScope, Eastman  Color:  In  a smart,  sassy 
farce,  Debbie  Reynolds  wavers  between  so- 
phisticated Curt  Jurgens,  her  boss,  and  John 
Saxon,  the  boy  next  door.  (A)  July 

yyy  time  to  love  and  a time  to 

DIE,  A — U-I;  CinemaScope,  Eastman  Color: 
Attractive  newcomers  John  Gavin  and  Lilo 
Pulver  are  appealing  lovers  in  the  Gestapo- 
haunted  Germany  of  1944.  (A)  August 

yyy  VIKINGS,  THE— U.A.;  Technirama, 

Technicolor:  Roaring,  gory  yarn  of  those  old- 
time  sea  raiders.  Slave  Tony  Curtis  loves 
princess  Janet  Leigh,  who  is  captured  by  Kirk 
Douglas,  son  of  Viking  ruler  Ernest  Borgnine. 
Eye-filling  spectacle.  (F)  August 

yyy  YOUNG  LAND,  THE— Buena  Vista, 

Technicolor:  In  a forceful  western,  sheriff  Pat 
Wayne  romances  Yvonne  Craig  and  tries  to 
keep  killer  Dennis  Hopper  from  escaping — or 
being  Tynched.  (F)  August 


For  Extra 
Conditioning 

Famous  White 
Rain  lotion 
shampoo, 
creamy-rich, 
extra-gentle. 


clearly  unlike  any  shampoo 

you’ve  ever  seen  before! 


White  Rain  is  new,  pure,  that’s  why  it  rinses  twice  as  clean  as 
any  other  leading  shampoo.  No  hard-to-rinse  oils.  No  artificial 
color.  Nothing  but  rich,  crystal-clear,  liquid  White  Rain  . . . 
to  leave  your  hair  gloriously  clean  . . . freshly  laced  with  sunshine. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  CRYSTAL-CLEAR  LIQUID  SHAMPOO 


Pins  make  it  easy... 

Rods  make  it  last!  NEW  TWICE-A-YEAR  PIN-IT 

BRINGS  YOU  THE  VERY  BEST  OF  BOTH  WAVING  METHODS! 


PIN  CURLS  FOR  THE  CROWN, 
“Top  hair”  needs  this  softer 
wave  . . . and  Lotion  plus  new 
Liquifix  neutralizer  lock 
in  your  waves. 


ROD  CURLERS  FOR  SIDES, 
back,  top  front  give  added 
curl-strength  to  harder-working 
areas  . . . now  doubly  reinforced 
by  Lotion  and  new  Liquifix. 


Wonderful  new  soft  waves  that  last  and  last! 
New  method,  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  It's  here! 
The  first,  the  only  all-over  permanent  with  the  ease 
and  the  lasting  quality  you’ve  asked  for  . . . yet  it's  so 
unbelievably  soft  and  natural.  That’s  because  new 
PIN-IT  gives  the  right  kind  of  waves  for  the  different 
areas  of  your  hair  . . . then  locks  in  your  permanent 
with  special  lotion  and  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  Best 
of  all,  this  new  Twice-a-Year  PIN-IT  keeps  your  hair  just 
the  way  you  like  it,  from  the  first  day  to  months  later. 


new  twice-a-year 


Apply  Lotion  and  Liquifix  with  New  Target-Point  Squeeze  Bottle 
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love 
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PROMISING  to  love  forever  . . . 

. . WITH  THIS  Rim  I THEE  WED 99 

(Dick  Egan  and  Pat  Hardy)  Pages  38-41 


DISCOVERING  one  another  . . . 

MY  FIRST  REAL  DATE 

(Sandra  Dee) 


Pages 


George  Nader,  Cary  Grant,  Hugh  O’Brian,  Tony  Curtis, 
Rock  Hudson  and  Mark  Damon  tell  Dolores  Hart 


6 


WAYS 


TO  ROPE  IN  THAT 
SUMMER  ROMANCE 


T)  omance,  this  season,  has  busted  out  all  over,  and  is  in 
-'•'•full  blossom.  In  Hollywood,  love  is  in  the  air,  and  we 
have  a hunch  it  might  have  bitten  you.  We  hope  your 
summer  romance  is  progressing  like  a dream.  But  whether 
August  finds  it  blooming  or  bursting  at  the  seams,  this 
article  is  for  you.  Whether  you  want  to  revive  it,  repair 
it  or  let  it  remain  as  is,  read  on  . . . Summertime’s  the 
time  for  change,  and  the  tips  of  the  stars  can  help  you 
make  one,  and  soon. 

First,  we  asked  Dolores  Hart  if  she  could  help.  “I’ll 
try,”  she  answered,  “although  my  current  romances  are 
leftovers  from  spring.  Haven’t  had  much  time  this  summer 
for  vacationing.  But,”  and  her  brow  furrowed  slightly 
while  she  tried  to  think  up  a solution  for  us,  “I  have  an 
idea,”  she  brightened.  “Let’s  call  on  the  experts  . . . the 
men  themselves.” 

A good  idea,  we  agreed,  and  together  we  made  our  list 
of  six  stars — each  an  entirely  different  male  type.  “If 
their  ideas  don’t  help  guide  a girl  figuring  out  the  best 
approach  to  her  young  man,”  Dolores  added,  “there’s  no 
future  for  any  of  us,  I’m  afraid.”  ( continued ) 


DOLORES'  SWIMSUIT  BY  LEE  BEACHWEAR 
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GEORGE  NADER 


CARY  GRANT 


listen  to  what  he  has  to 


using  you 


TONY  CURTIS 


Keep  him  guessin' 

— like  Janet  <li<1  to  me 


ROCK  HUDSON 


are 


continued 


TONY  CURTIS 


6 WAYS  TO  ROPE  IN  THAT  SUMMER  ROMANCE 

continued 


Wake  Up  to  Reality 

“As  for  my  ideas,”  Dolores  continued,  “reality 
is  the  biggest  hurdle  a summer  romance  must 
survive.  You  know,  summer’s  a magic  wand, 
tomorrow  doesn’t  exist,  love  is  in  the  air  and  who 
can  resist  the  lazy  charm  of  soft  winds  and  a 
full  moon — all  that  stuff.  But,”  she  laughed,  “as 
sure  as  summer  fades  into  September,  so  often 
does  that  rosy  glow  that  made  HIM  the  most 
attractive  man  on  the  shore  fade  when  you  see 
him  in  city  tie  and  jacket.  I’ll  never  forget  my 
lifeguard  hero  of  one  summer,  and  my  big  shock 
when  I saw  him  in  the  city — in  a suit  and  con- 
ventional tie!  Wheel  One  romantic  illusion  gone.” 

So  now’s  the  time,  taking  a cue  from  Dolores, 
for  you  to  take  a hard,  clear  look  at  your  sum- 
mer romance.  Disillusioned  at  what  you  now  see? 
If  so,  read  no  further.  But  if  you’ve  discovered 
new  things  that  make  him  even  more  terrific, 
go  on.  And  in  any  event,  all  it  takes  is  September 
to  bring  you  and  your  summer  romance  back  to 
earth  and  everyday  life. 

“And  surprisingly,”  concluded  Dolores,  “once 
you’re  down  to  earth  again,  a summer  romance 
isn’t  much  different  from  any  other,  I’ve  discov- 
ered. A girl  follows  through  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  any  other  season.” 


Prepare  for  Competition 

Yes,  the  rules  for  roping  in  a summer  romance 
are  good  for  any  time.  Take  competition.  Every 
romance  faces  it  in  one  form  or  another.  Like 
competition  from  other  girls. 

“Winning  a campaign  requires  careful  study 
of  the  opposition,”  laughed  Mark  Damon,  when 
we  asked  him  about  this.  “Taking  a guy  for 
granted  is  a girl’s  biggest  (Continued  on  page  95 ) 


Mark  Damon: 
“Pull  a guy 
in  slowly.” 


Sandra  Dee  felt  like  singing  out  loud: 

His  name  is  Johnny  Wilder. 

Blond  hair , green  eyes — real  great. 
He’s  cute  and  smooth , but  best  of  all  he’s 


MY  FIRST  REAL  DATE 

continued 


I asked  Mother  to  meet  John  W ilder  when  he 
came — / wanted  to  make  a grand  entrance. 
But  I cant  resist  peeking  just  a little 


Golly,  Mom’s  wonderful.  She  always  says  exactly  the  right  thing.  I'm  so  nervous  I cant  talk  a bit! 


TTor  Sandra  Dee,  who  became  sweet  sixteen 
April  23rd,  this  past  June  was  indeed  a mem- 
orable one.  On  Sunday,  June  2nd,  to  be  exact, 
Sandy  had  her  very  first  date!  Let’s  go  back  to 
a Friday,  nine  days  before,  because  that’s  when 
this  story  really  starts. 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sandy  left 
Universal-International,  where  she’d  been  all 
morning,  going  to  school  on  the  lot.  Arriving 
home,  she  headed  straight  for  her  bedroom  and 
dropped  her  textbooks  on  the  nearest  chair.  She 
was  thinking  of  going  to  the  kitchen  for  a tall 
glass  of  iced  orange  juice  when  the  telephone 
rang.  Some  girl-talk  coming  up.  she  thought. 


Reaching  for  it,  she  plopped  herself  across 
her  bed  and  settled  comfortably  on  the  pink 
quilted  spread.  “Hello.  Oh,  hi  Johnny,”  she 
said  warmly.  “How  are  you?  . . . Me?  I’m  fine. 
Gee,  I haven’t  seen  you  in  months.  How  have 
you  been?  . . . Working  hard?  . . . I’m  beat. 
I’ve  finished  ‘The  Wonderful  Years’  for  U-I; 
I have  five  days  before  I start  ‘Gidget’  over  at 
Columbia  and  . . . Huh?  A week  from  Sunday?” 
Sandy  paused,  reaching  over  for  her  red  leather 
appointment  book  on  the  night  stand.  “Let’s  see. 
. . . That’s  June  second.  ...  I don’t  have  a thing 
to  do.  ...  I mean,  I’d  love  to  go  out  with  you! 
About  six-thirty.  Great.  See  you  ( Continued ) 


To  cover  my  shyness,  / asked,  “Want  to 
hear  my  records ?”  What  a relief  when 
he  says,  “These  are  my  favorites,  too!” 


Guess  Vm  not  too  young  to  know 
the  way  to  a mans  heart — when  l 
offer  a snack,  John's  all  smiles 


How  awful  it  would  have  been  if  we 
couldn't  find  a movie  neither  of  us 
had  seen.  But  here's  one,  luckily 


Having  dinner  in  swank  Paris 
restaurants  with  Mom  wasn’t 
half  so  exciting  as  being  in 
Hamburger  Hamlet  with  my 
very  first  date!  Let’s  see  now, 
I mustn’t  be  extravagant  . . . 


MY  FIRST  REAL  DATE  continuei 

on  Sunday,  then.  Thanks  for  calling.  . . . ’Bye.”  That  was  a surprise! 

Sandy  pulled  herself  up  off  the  bed  and  ran  through  the  house  out  the 
kitchen  door  to  her  mother,  who  was  in  the  sunny  backyard,  clearing  a few 
weeds  out  of  the  rose  bed. 

“Mommy,  guess  who  just  called  me.  Johnny  Wilder.  He  asked  me  to  go 
out  with  him  a week  from  Sunday  and  I ...  I said  yes!” 

Sandy’s  mother,  Mary  Douvain,  looking  like  a teenager  herself  in  a plaid 
cotton  dress  and  a perky  Italian  haircut,  smiled  ( Continued  on  page  93) 


PETER  BROWN 

and 

DIANE  JERGENS: 

“HEY! 


WE’RE  ENGAGED” 


'T’alk  about  Peter?”  Diane  Jergens  said.  “About  Two  hours  later,  Peter  Brown  warily  poised 

our  engagement?  My  favorite  subjects.”  She  his  rangy  frame  on  the  same  chair.  “You  mean  I 

settled  into  a comfortable  big  chair  and  rested  get  to  talk  back  at  her  while  she’s  not  here?  . . . 

her  left  hand  on  the  arm  very  casually,  so  that  a Fine!”  He  leaned  back  and  stretched  out.  “Now 

shaft  of  sunlight  caught  the  diamond  on  the  ring  what  did  you  ask  her?  What  did  she  say  about 

finger.  Just  turned  twenty-one,  she  looked  as  me?  About  us?  Fire  away!” 
fresh-faced  and  eager  as  a fourteen-year-old.  “How  long  have  you  known  Peter?” 

“Ask  me  whatever  ...  You  mean  Peter’s  going  “We’ve  gone  together  nine  months  and  two 

to  answer  my  answers?  But  where  is  he?”  weeks,  steady.  I’ve  ( Continued  on  page  78) 
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WORDS  FROM  THE  MASS  ON  THE  DAY  OF  MARRIAGE 
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Maa  a & a/ 


continued 
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continued 


eate#  /tetter  eau4& pew 
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t/tMty  dtw&lfotte' 


(ypt/y,  & WM/t/fr 
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^t&tty  $eM€d/ 


i/(/(/&KMy  e/it^/tetty 


ttsic^map  7$^  &&&  ifrbzrf 


^<M(/  ^em/ 
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^(M/y  mat/  ^e'^tSUte^ty 

frosty  ptM?t/ . .y^/te/t 


Eydie  Gorme  and 


Lawrence 


8 WAYS 
TO  BE  HAPPY 
THOUGH 
MARRIED 


ouldn’t  we  just  put  it  on  a table 
^ someplace?”  Steve  Lawrence  ask- 
ed hopefully,  looking  down  at  the  clown- 
decorated tray  reposing  on  the  floor. 

“Nope,”  his  bride  Eydie  Gorme  said 
firmly.  “The  dining  room  wall  is  where 
it’s  supposed  to  go  on  and  the  dining 
room  wall  is  where  it’s  going  to  go!” 

“Oke,  General,”  sighed  Steve,  “hut 
let’s  have  some  teamwork  this  time.  Just 
as  I attach  my  stickum  tape  to  the  wall, 
you  put  yours  on  the  back  of  the  tray. 
Then  when  I yell  ‘now’  you  hoist  the 
tray  to  me  and  I’ll  plaster  it  to  the  wall.” 

“That’s  what  I call  strategy!”  mused 
Eydie  as  she  got  to  work. 

“Now!!”  yelled  Steve,  whereupon 
Eydie  tossed  the  tray  and  with  a quick 
movement  he  attached  it  to  the  wall.  It 
stuck.  “Victory!”  he  yelled  and  jumped 
off  the  chair.  The  tray  suddenly  went 
“zoomph”  and  with  a bang  crashed  to 
the  floor. 

Eydie  began  to  giggle,  tried  to  re- 
press the  giggle,  couldn’t.  With  a glassy 
look  in  his  eyes,  Steve  gently  picked  the 
tray  up  and  struck  his  wife  neatly  on  top 
of  the  head.  At  ( Continued  on  page  87) 
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Why  not  let  him  have  the  last  word — after 


ve  won  your  point 


you 


Be  firm — sometimes.  After  all, 
every  marriage  needs 
a change  of  pace 


Learn  to  cook — but  not  too 

well.  (Remember,  the  only  way  to 
get  a day  off  is  to  eat  out) 


Do  things  together — then 
there’s  no  one  to  blame 


If  separated 
by  distance  keep 
the  heart  close 


If  he  hits 

you  with  a tray — hit 
him  back 


Laugh  at  his  jokes — even  if  you 
remember  distinctly  that 
you  told  them  to  him  first 
Let  him  be.  master  of  his 
home — but  don’t  ever  let  him  know 
you’re  afraid  (even  if  you  are)  of  him 


I THIS  IS  THE  QUESTION  DEBORAH  MIST  ANSWER: 


What  does  a woman  do 
when,  to  keep  her  children, 
she  must  lose 
her  husband  ? 


- ■ 
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It  was  one  of  those  incredibly  lovely  English  days,  when  the  sun 
comes  out  to  banish  the  last  wisps  of  fog  with  its  brightness.  On  the 
deserted  beach,  it  shimmered  on  the  gently  rolling  waves,  and  turned 
the  wide  stretch  of  sand  to  a dazzling  white. 

Deborah  Kerr  sighed,  and  smiled.  Oh,  it  was  so  good  to  be  away 
from  everything,  from  everyone.  Away  from  the  hounding  reporters 
with  their  endless  questions.  Are  you  going  to  divorce  Tony  Bartley, 
Miss  Kerr?  Is  it  true  that  you  are  in  love  with  Peter  Viertel?  What 
about  your  children.  Miss  Kerr? 

Her  smile  faded,  and  the  pain  that  lay  heavily  in  her  heart  welled 
up  to  choke  her  throat  and  flood  her  eyes.  Why  couldn’t  they  leave 
her  alone?  Couldn’t  they  see  that  this  was  tearing  her  apart? 

She  had  to  come  here,  to  be  alone  for  just  a little  while.  To  think. 
To  weigh.  To  decide.  Away  from  Tony.  Away  from  Peter. 

Away  from  the  hubbub  of  picture-making  on  the  M-G-M  set  in 
Vienna.  Ready,  Miss  Kerr?  Just  one  more  take.  Miss  Kerr!  “-‘The 
Journey!’  ” she  thought.  “What  a sardonic  title!  What  a dreadful  jour- 
ney it  has  been  for  me!” 

She  thought  of  another  journey  . . . and  tears  coursed  down  her 
cheeks,  to  fall  unheeded  and  mingle  with  the  waves  that  lapped  at  her 
bare  feet.  It  was  to  have  been  such  a happy  trip.  Just  a few  short 
weeks  ago — it  seemed  like  years  now — she  ( Continued  on  page  91) 
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“HELP” 


Dick  Clark 


says 


“I’m  being  invaded 

by 


PURPLE  PEOPLE  EATERS!” 
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Wow!  What  a great  birthday  present  I’ve  just  received! 

Just  on  the  first  birthday  anniversary  of  ABC-TV’s 
“American  Bandstand” — as  if  all  of  us  weren’t  already 
jumpin’  with  joy  over  the  memorable  milestone — Photo- 
play ups  and  asks  us  to  write  a monthly  column  for  you, 
because  of  your  great  response  to  the  “Bandstand”  and  to 
the  Photoplay  story  on  me  a few  months  back. 

During  the  coming  months,  I’ll  try  to  be  a sort  of 
Big  Brother-Father  Confessor-Listening  Post  all  in  one. 
We’ll  sound  off  on  lots  of  things:  dating,  dancing,  party 
ideas,  popularity,  dress,  and  natch,  lots  about  music.  The 
kids  with  whom  I come  in  contact  daily  on  the  “Bandstand” 
will,  of  course,  let  me  know  what  they  want  me  to  gab 
about  in  Photoplay,  and  I’m  hoping  you,  too,  will  write 
and  offer  some  suggestions. 

And  speaking  of  suggestions,  first  request  in  the  sug- 
gestion box  this  month,  to  kick  off  the  column  with,  is 
for  a pinpoint  of  the  big  events  lately  in  the  world  of  pop 
music.  Well,  it’s  been  quite  a year  for  us.  Twelve  singing, 
swinging  months  on  the  “Bandstand”  . . . Sal  Mineo’s 
birthday  party  (what  a shindig  that  was — Sal  says  he 
hasn’t  recovered  yet!),  Sheb  Wooley’s  “Purple  People 


Eater”  (yipes! — did  you  know  that  on  a popularity  poll 
it  jumped  from  twenty-third  to  first  place  in  two  weeks? 
And  out  in  Hollywood,  an  ice  cream  parlor  is  even  featur- 
ing plum  nut  ice  cream  for  little  Purple  People  Eaters). 
Then,  there  were  the  visits  from  Hugh  O’Brian  of  “Wyatt 
Earp”  fame,  and  “Maverick’s”  Jim  Garner;  the  dance  con- 
tests— so  very,  very  much  in  this,  the  year  one  on  the 
“Bandstand.”  Hope  you’ve  enjoyed  it.  I really  have.  It’s 
all  been  fun.  Including  the  mail.  That  mail  brings  us  some 
mighty  strange  trophies  to  go  up  on  our  walls.  Stuffed 
alligators,  life  preservers,  giant  postcards  with  thousands 
of  names  on  them.  Our  postman  really  gets  a workout. 
You  know,  I can’t  get  over  the  things  our  fans  can  dream 
up  for  some  of  the  songs  we  play.  When  the  “Purple 
People  Eater”  was  a regular  feature,  we  received  hundreds 
of  drawings  showing  what  you  thought  a “Purple  People 
Eater”  must  look  like.  I’m  sure  that  one  of  them  must  be 
right.  They  come  in  all  shades — including  red.  Very  ap- 
propriate— they  should  blush  at  eating  people! 

Did  I say  “fun?”  Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me  ask  our 
neighbors,  The  Four  Aces.  Did  you  know  they’re  from  the 
Philadelphia  area,  our  home  base?  What  a ( continued ) 
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continued 


Off  the  Record!  Dick  chats  about:  the  “Chalypso,”. . . Tony  Bennett . . . Sal  Mineo 


story  they  can  spin — -on  me!  You  might  remember  that  they 
were  on  our  show  not  too  long  ago.  There  they  were,  sing- 
ing up  a real  tornado  when — just  like  that — suddenly  the 
set  disappeared  behind  them.  Consternation  in  the  studio? 
The  audience  went  wild.  Was  my  face  red!  But  the  boys 
didn’t  lose  a note  when  the  scenery  fell  down. 

If  you  think  I’m  throwing  you  a curve,  then  listen  to  this. 
A few  days  later  one  of  our  guest  stars  (I  couldn’t  reveal 
his  name)  told  us  he  had  caught  that  show  and  liked  the 
tricky  background  we  had  used  for  The  Four  Aces.  His  re- 
quest? Would  we  use  the  same  bit  for  him?  We  flipped, 
naturally,  and  then  with  straight  faces  we  assured  him  that 
“due  to  technical  difficulties”  we  couldn’t.  Who  can  make 
the  same  mistake  twice?  We  bowed  out  gracefully  by  promis- 
ing we’d  do  it  the  .next  time  he  came  back.  Question,  Mr. 
Guest  Star:  Are  we  forgiven  for  this  fast  shuffle? 

Speaking  of  red  faces,  our  doorman  sure  was  left  with 
one  recently.  Laurie  London  was  due  to  hit  town  for  a per- 
sonal appearance  on  “American  Bandstand.”  “He’s  Got  the 
Whole  World  in  His  Hands”  was  the  number  ope  song  across 
the  country,  but  our  doorman  had  never  heard  of  it  oi 
Laurie.  He  found  out  that  day.  In  fact,  he  admitted  nine 
fellows  claiming  to  be  Laurie  before  the  real  one  came  along 
with  his  parents  and  guides.  You  can  imagine  the  predica- 
ment when  all  the  so-called  Lauries  were  left  facing  the 
real  one — and  each  other — inside  the  studio. 

Ever  think  for  a minute  the  gals  let  the  guys  get  ahead 
of  them?  Never!  Tony  Perkins  will  be  amazed  to  know  that 
the  time  he  visited  us,  three  charming  young  misses  were 
scattered  throughout  the  stands  after  impressing  the  guards 
at  the  doors  with  the  news  that  they  were  “Mrs.  Tony  Per- 
kins.” You  have  to  give  them  credit  for  fast-thinking. 

Things  can  work  in  reverse,  too.  The  Four  Lads  can  tell 
you  that.  They  almost  didn’t  make  the  show  one  day  be- 
cause when  they  were  coming  in  through  the  performer’s 
entrance  one  zealous  doorman  thought  they  were  just  using 
the  name  to  get  in  and  do  some  dancing.  After  much-to-do, 
the  Lads  managed  to  get  our  producer,  Tony  Mammarella, 
on  the  scene,  and  lead  them  to  the  studio.  The  Lads  really 
got  a charge  out  of  this  one,  although  it  did  shake  up  our 
doorman  for  a few  days.  Those  poor  doormen! 

Things  like  this  don’t  always  happen  to  others.  As  you 
can  guess,  they  also  happen  to  me.  There  was  one  night 
when  I was  on  my  way  back  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York, 
and  I noticed  some  fellow  train-riders  glancing  my  way  and 
whispering.  Thinking  they  had  seen  our  show,  I was  a bit 
flattered  when  one  came  over  with  some  scraps  of  paper 
and  asked  for  my  autograph.  Putting  on  my  best  smile  (I 
have  them  in  various  degrees)  I signed  “Best  wishes,  Dick 
Clark”  on  the  first  paper  and  handed  it  back.  Leaning  down 
to  write  the  next  one  I almost  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  train 
when  the  fellow  said,  “Dick  Clark?  We  were  sure  you  were 
Pat  Boone.”  So  help  me.  That’s  life,  I guess. 

One  of  my  other  moments  came  at  a record  dance  I was 
holding  not  too  far  from  Philadelphia.  A goodly  crowd  was 
on  hand,  and  after  introducing  some  records  and  our  guest 
stars  I walked  over  to  get  a soda  at  a nearby  stand.  Leaning 
against  a post,  I was  looking  over  the  dance  floor  when  I 


heard  one  girl  say  to  another,  “I  dare  you  to  ask  Dick  Clark 
to  dance.”  The  answer — I’ll  never  forget  it — was,  “Oh,  l 
wouldn’t  ask  him.  He’s  too  old.  Why,  I’ll  bet  he’s  twenty- 
five.”  Without  wasting  a minute  I shuffled  my  twenty-eight- 
year-old  toes  out  of  earshot.  After  all,  what’s  a guy  going  to 
do  when  he’s  reaching  old  age? 

That’s  one  thing  I can  vouch  for.  The  younger  generation 
can  really  keep  you  stepping  around.  They  move  pretty  fast 
themselves,  and  I get  a kick  out  of  trying  to  stay  in  the  swing. 

When  it  comes  to  fast  stepping  on  the  dance  floor  you’ve 
got  to  stay  with  them  every  day,  or  man — you’re  liable  to 
find  yourself  but  lost.  Tried  the  “Chalypso”  lately?  That’s 
what  I mean.  Calypso  records  were  real  big.  Then  the  Cha 
Cha  Cha  came  along.  Did  it  stop  our  valiant  heroes  and  hero- 
ines? You  know  it  didn’t.  Kenny  Rossi,  Pat  Molitierra,  Anne 
Malone,  and  the  gang  just  went  to  work,  and  the  next  thing 
you  know  we  had  the  “Chalypso”  on  “American  Bandstand.” 

Same  with  some  of  the  fast  steps.  Just  a few  days  ago  I 
asked  Frank  Lobis  how  he  had  come  by  the  new  step  he  was 
using.  “New  step?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes,  where  you  do  that  dip  before  you  come  together.” 

“Oh  that,”  was  Frank’s  rejoinder.  “I  hurt  my  knee  in  the 
softball  game  last  week  and  just  do  that  so  I don’t  twist  it 
again.”  As  I retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  podium,  shaking 
my  head,  he  called,  “Dick,  do  you  like  that  step?  I guess 
I’ll  keep  it  after  my  knee  gets  better.”  Within  three  days — 
and  this  fractures  me — all  the  fellows  were  doing  the  step.  I 
ask  you  now,  what’s  a guy  going  to  do?  Me?  I guess  I’ll 
just  watch  from  now  on.  But  I’ll  still  ask  questions. 

One  I wish  I’d  not  asked,  was  to  good  friend  Tony  Bennett : 

Tony  was  introducing  his  newest  release  on  the  show,  and 
while  we  were  talking  on  the  air  Tony  mentioned  that  he 
was  then  appearing  in  Brooklyn.  Just  then  I got  the  cue  to 
stand  by  for  a station  break  along  the  network  and  with  sev- 
eral things  coming  my  way  at  once  I was  on  Cloud  93.  Real 
high.  You  can  see  that  because  my  next  question  was:  “Oh 
yes,  and  where  is  that?”  Mercifully,  the  station  break  clipped 
off  the  uproar  that  followed.  Tony  was  really  broken  up,  too. 

Everything  hasn’t  been  as  crazy  as  that.  We  do  have  our 
sane  moments.  Indeed  we  do.  One  that  made  us  happy  was 
the  note  from  the  mother  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Enclosed  was  a 
copy  of  her  daughter’s  final  report  card.  All  A’s  and  B’s.  The 
explanation:  Her  daughter  wanted  to  watch  our  show  in 
the  afternoons  and  do  her  home  work  at  night.  So  Mom 
made  a treaty  with  her.  The  deal  would  be  fine  if  all  of  the 
girl’s  grades  improved  from  B’s  and  C’s.  They  did,  so  we 
kept  our  fan.  Good  work,  Joan.  Believe  me,  we’re  honored. 

It’s  that  kind  of  notes  spinning  into  our  mail  box  that 
makes  our  show,  your  show..  I’m  always  amazed  how  many  of 
you  people  are  kind  enough  to  sit  down  and  just  write  tell- 
ing us  about  your  towns  and  your  friends.  You’d  be  amazed, 
too,  at  how  much  this  helps.  I’ll  bet  a lot  of  our  record  stars 
today  got  their  first  push  by  someone  like  you — a friend  or 
neighbor— passing  the  good  word  along  to  someone  in  the 
business.  We’re  grateful  for  your  letters.  From  them,  we 
get  an  idea  about  the  records  you  like — and  the  stars  you 
want  to  hear.  So  write  me  at  Photoplay.  I’ll  be  on  hand 
every  month  from  now  on.  Dick 
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. . . The  Four  Aces  . . . Tony  Perkins . . . Laurie  London  . . . The  Four  Lads  . . . 


T ony  Perkins  probably  wouldn’t  have  been  so  much  at  ease, 
if  he’d  known  three  “Mrs.  Tony  Perkinses”  were  present! 


This  guy  rocked  the  studio  rafters.  None  other  than 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis.  Til  bet  the  beams  are  still  vibrating 


The  Four  Lads  almost  didn’t  make  the  show  when  our  vigi- 
lant doorman  had  them  pegged  as  The  Four  Gate-Crashers 


One  of  the  year’s  most  touching  high  spots — Sal  Mineo 
was  really  “shook  up”  by  his  birthday  party  tributes 


why  Bing 

and  Kathy 
need 

this  baby 
so  much 


Tt  is  late  afternoon  and  while  the  Palm  Desert  sun 
-*•  struggles  to  keep  a path  across  the  large  living  room 
floor,  a young  woman  sits  on  the  sofa,  her  legs  tucked 
up  beneath  her,  her  manner  calm  except  for  the  few 
times  she  twists  the  slim  golden  wedding  band  on  her 
finger. 

The  young  woman  is  Kathryn  Grant  Crosby.  Her 
husband  is  Bing  Crosby.  “He  is  away  fishing,”  she  ex- 
plains. “I  expect  the  baby  in  two  months  . . . 

“.  . . The  recent  kidnap  scare.  I hope  it  doesn’t  upset 
Bing.  I’m  all  right  now.  I prefer  staying  down  here.” 

The  Palm  Desert  home  is  one  of  five  owned  by 
her  husband  but  she  feels  more  comfortable  here  than  in 
the  main  house  in  Holmby  ( Continued  on  page  90) 


by  CARYL  POSNER 
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by  JAE  LYLE 


rPhe  exclusive  Photoplay  pictures 
**■  you  see  opposite  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages — the  Very  first  photos 
ever  snapped  of  all  four  Fishers  at 
home — are  probably  the  last  ones  that 
will  be  taken  of  them  in  Hollywood 
for  a long,  long  time.  For  if  their 
plans  work  out  according  to  schedule 
(that  is,  if  Eddie  recovers  quickly 
from  his  appendicitis)  it  will  be 
many,  many  months  before  Debbie, 
Eddie,  little  Carrie  and  baby  Todd 
do  anything  more  than  pay  a fast, 
hello-goodbye  visit  to  their  home  in 
California. 

Debbie  and  Eddie’s  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Coast  at  this  time  are 
many  and  sensible.  But,  say  their 
friends,  these  sensible  reasons  are 
not  the  only  ones.  The  heart,  too,  has 
its  reasons. 

What  are  the  heart’s  reasons? 
People  who  are  very  near  to  the 
Fishers,  and  who  have  seen  great 
changes  in  them  during  the  past  few 
months,  are  convinced  that  their  de- 
sire to  get  away  from  Hollywood  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  shock  and 
grief  they  feel  because  of  the  death 
of  their  best  friend,  Mike  Todd. 

Debbie  and  Eddie  have  refused  to 
speak  about  Mike’s  death  and  Liz 
Taylor’s  deep  sorrow.  When  some- 
one you  love  dies  and  someone  else 
you  love  is  shattered  by  the  loss,  you 
don’t  try  to  put  your  feelings  into 
words.  You  mourn.  You  suffer.  You 
re-examine  your  own  life.  You  look 
deep  into  your  own  heart.  You 
change.  But  always,  you  remember. 

And  Eddie  and  Debbie  have 
changed.  Out  of  tragedy  their  under- 
standing of  each  other’s  problems  has 
deepened,  ( Continued  on  page  84) 


ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE,  A SPECIAL  GIFT  FROM  DEBBIE  AND  EDDIE 
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INGRID’S  ANSWER 


MI,m  not  afraid  of  marriage 
despite  everything] ,f 


Tngrid’s  romantic  situation  today,  just  as  involved  as 
■*■  it  was  nine  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  original  Ros- 
sellini scandal,  utterly  confuses  the  public  in  general 
and  her  still  loyal  fans  in  particular.  (See  above  letter.) 

A great  wave  of  sympathy  went  out  to  her  when  fiery 
Roberto  Rossellini,  in  a magnificent  display  of  bad 
taste,  took  up  with  Indian  script-writer  Sonali  Das  Gupta, 
melodramatically  declared  his  devotion  to  his  new  love 
and  left  Ingrid  saddled  with  several  years’  accumulation 
of  bad  debts.  In  many  people’s  minds,  this  evened  the 
score.  Ingrid  was  paying — much  too  heavily — for  her 


poor  judgment  at  the  time  of  the  Rossellini  scandal. 

Then,  just  when  the  goddess  seemed  restored  to  her 
pedestal,  came  the  news  that  Ingrid  and  Lars  Schmidt 
were  buying  an  island  off  the  Swedish  coast.  Well- 
wishers  cringed.  Critics  remembered  her  early  idyl  with 
Rossellini  and  asked,  “Another  Stromboli?”  And  ’most 
everyone  wondered  how,  in  the  face  of  so  much  public 
discussion  and  criticism,  Ingrid  could  still  pursue 
romance  with  such  faith  and  enthusiasm. 

The  answer  lies  in  this  exclusive  Photoplay  interview 
with  Ingrid,  in  which  she  ( Continued  on  page  82) 
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Continued  on  page  80 . 
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jjJjJJxcepi  don’t  you  believe  it 9 ‘cause 
he’s  really  cra—zy! 


By  AARON  SPELLING 
(Carolyn’s  loving  husband) 


JAMES  ARNESS  Asks 


gunnin’  for 


Jim  Arness,  his  strong  arm  wrapped  pro- 
tectively around  Amanda  Blake,  stretched 
himself  out  to  his  full  six-feet-six,  rolled 
his  head  back  in  a long,  hearty  laugh  at 
the  letter  he  was  reading. 

“There’s  a man  in  Dallas,  Texas,”  he  said, 
“who’s  threatened  to  travel  a thousand  miles 
to  Hollywood  to  show  me  how  to  kiss  a girl 
like  Kitty  Russelll”  Jim,  the  Matt  Dillon  of 
CBS’s  “Gunsmoke,”  looked  down  at  Amanda, 
who  plays  Kitty,  and  pointed  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  letter  he’d  just  received,  which  read: 

“.  . . Now  there’s  a real  man’s  woman.  So 
why  don’t  you  haul  off  and  kiss  her,  you  big 
galoot?  If  you  don’t  sidle  up  to  that  girl  pretty 
soon,  brother,  you’re  all  washed  up,  believe 
me!  ...” 

To  some  40,000,000  fans,  the  characters  of 
U.S.  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  and  Kitty  Russell 
(Amanda  Blake)  are  involved  in  one  of  the 
most  intriguing,  puzzling,  tantalizing  bits  of 
gossip  on  the  air.  “You  see,”  says  Jim  can- 
didly, “although  we’ve  appeared  together  in 
every  episode  of  ‘Gunsmoke’  for  more  than 


two  years,  Matt  never  kisses  Kitty.  For  a gag, 
Amanda  and  I kissed  once  in  a commercial, 
but  not  really  in  character.” 

Girls,  especially,  are  consumed  with  wild 
curiosity  as  to  what  goes  on  between  these  two. 
Is  it  mere  friendship,  mutual  respect,  or  love, 
maybe?  They  write  letters  by  the  thousands, 
demanding  to  be  told  what  Matt’s  intentions 
are.  They  display  more  interest  in  this 
19th  Century  twosome  than  in  the  latest  20th 
Century  doings  between  Frankie  and  Lauren. 

“All  of  which  tends  to  rile  Miss  Amanda 
Blake’s  blood,”  adds  Jim. 

“Can’t  they  see  Matt  and  Kitty  have  a cer- 
tain understanding?”  Amanda  hints  slyly  with 
a wink.  '‘‘"Kitty  is  a woman  quite  capable  of 
bringing  this  225-pound  giant  to  the  kissing 
stage  if  she  wanted  to. 

“She’s  been  around,  you  know.  And  she 
knows  men,  and  how  to  trap  them.  There’s 
always  that  extra  dab  of  perfume  or,  in  Matt’s 
case,  a couple  of  dabs,  to  reach  that  height. 
Yes,  I know  all  about  the  little-woman-is-so- 
alone-and-helpless  ( Continued  on  page  98) 
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In  this  special 


- page  section,  we  bring  you 


★ DECORATING  HINTS  OF  DOROTHY  MALONE 


* PLANS  FOR  "HOLLYWOOD” 

HOMES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


★ CONTEST  FOR  WINNING 
A HOUSE  OF  YOUR  OWN 


How  Dorothy  decorates  her  home: 

Our  car,  loaded  with  Photoplay  staffers,  turned  through 
a white  iron  gate  on  a street  in  one  of  the  loveliest  sec- 
tions of  Beverly  Hills,  past  the  gate  house  just  inside,  up 
a winding  driveway  to  a large,  white  two-story  Spanish 
house.  Two  Afghan  hounds  rolled  contentedly  on  the 
smooth  green  lawn.  The  quiet  hush  of  afternoon  was 
broken  only  by  a faint  rustling  of  leaves  in  the  summer 
breeze,  so  the  sound  of  our  car  alerted  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Before  we  had  tumbled  out,  the  door  was  flung 


open,  and  there  was  Dorothy  Malone,  in  a white  shirt, 
Bermuda  shorts  and  white  wool  socks — no  shoes — greet- 
ing us  with  a big  smile  and  a warm  “Come  in!  Come  in!” 

At  the  sight  of  her  the  dogs  rushed  up  for  an  affection- 
ate pat.  “Meet  Samson  and  Delilah,”  Dorothy  laughed, 
stroking  each  of  them  gently  for  a moment.  Then  she 
shooed  them  back  to  the  lawn  and  led  us  inside. 

“You  know,  I finished  the  decorating  just  last  week,” 
she  said.  Yes,  we  knew.  That  was  why,  though  a visit 
(Story  continued  page  76.  See  more  photos  next  page ) 
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Dorothy’s  DECORATING  TIPS  for  you  continued 


Browsing  in  antique  shops  can  result  in  real  finds — 
like  a dusty  chandelier  my  brother  and  1 cleaned 


You’ll  be  happier  if  your  home 
reflects  your  personality.  My 
tea  cart  is  typically  feminine 


Mistakes  needn’t  be  disastrous — when  pink  flowers  on  my 
wallpaper  didn’t  look  right,  l simply  painted  them  white 


Unrelated  pieces  (I  found  mine 
at  auctions)  can  be  blended 
by  refinishing.  1 chose  cream- 
white  paint  with  a gilt  trim 


I picked  up  this  Old  English 
chair  in  London.  Not  comfort- 
able, but  it  adds  charm  to  my 
functional  modern  furniture 
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OF  THE  YEAR ! 


"CONTEMPORARY" 

(Complete  Version) 
Basic  House 

$14,000 

Owner-Finished 


THE  BIG  FAMILY 
DREAM  HOUSE 
that  grows  into  an 
all- year -’round 
paradise  at  a price 
the  average  American 
family  can 
afford  today! 

Five  exciting  models, 
all  with  same 
basic  floor  plan 


MZJo  buy  yourself  a part  of  America — a piece 
of  this  blessed  land — and  build  yourself  a 
paradise  for  you  and  yours. 

There  is  no  safer,  sounder,  or  saner  thing 
to  do.  It  will  help  insure  your  family’s  future 
and  increase  Father’s  earning  power.  It  will 
help  raise  happier,  healthier  children  . . . keep 
your  family  growing  together  through  the 
years.  And  it  will  help  preserve  the  love  and 
romance  that  every  normal  man  and  woman  needs  for  real  happiness. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  America  has  changed,  in  less  than  a single  generation, 
from  a nation  of  renters  or  tenants  to  a nation  of  home-owners.  More  than 
half  the  readers  of  this  magazine  now  own  their  own  homes. 

This  fabulous  Story-Book  Home  was  designed  by  and  for  our  readers,  most 
of  whom  have  large  families  with  more  babies  still  to  come.  To  the  ideas  of 
our  readers  were  added  the  new  wonders  of  science,  to  give  you  a home  where 
you  can  live  in  comfort  and  pride  and  privacy,  and  bask  in  “sunny”  climate 
all-year-’round.  You  can  even  swim  in  “tropical  moonlight” — lush,  warm, 
and  lazy — every  single  night  of  your  life,  summer  and  winter. 

Loll  around  in  privacy  in  the  soft,  caressing  water  of  your  own  big  indoor 
pool  before  you  go  to  bed.  And  then — the  deep  sleep  of  a man  and  woman 
whose  lives  are  full  and  wonderful. 

This  is  the  Story-Book  Home,  now  available  to  any  successful  young  Ameri- 
can working  man  who  wants  more  for  his  family  than  any  king  could  have  had 
a few  years  back. 

Read  the  thrilling  story  of  this  new  young  working  man’s  paradise — that  you 
can  afford  today — or  build  in  three  easy  steps  for  tomorrow.  The  following 
pages  tell  the  whole  wonderful  story. 


$16,900 

Custom-Built 

Not  including 
price  of  land 


FOUR  B 


Separate  children’s  wing 


$1,100  Owner  finished 
$2,500  Custom  built 


BIG  FAMILY-TV  ROOM 


with  adjoining  3 bedrooms  and  extra  bath 
form  separate  children’s  wing  that  parents 
asked  for.  Children  enter  from  covered  car- 
port, leaving  mud  and  wet  clothes  behind. 
Floor  is  easy-to-clean  vinyl-asbestos  Tile- 
Tex,  made  by  the  Flintkote  Company 


HUGE  28-FT.  LIVING  ROOM  , . . 


All  this , and 
a kitchen,  too, 
in  the  center 
of  this 

“DREAM 

HOUSE.’’ 


(with  special  dining  area)  is  really  just  for 
Mother,  Dad,  and  their  friends.  Looks  through 
window  walls,  across  water  of  indoor  pool, 
into  the  garden.  Walls  in  rich  cherry  Weld- 
wood  and  washable  Kalistron  (optional) 
promise  to  last  a lifetime  with  no  upkeep. 


Owner- finished, 


only 

$18,700; 

Custom-built, 

$2  A,  800 

complete  with 

INDOOR  POOL! 


:JPr 

THREE  BEDROOMS  FOR  CHILDREN 


4 


In  daytime,  Kalistron-covered  folding  wall 
opens  two  bedrooms  into  one  large  room  for 
choo-choo  trains,  games,  and  fun.  At  night, 
wall  separates  rooms  again  (with  double- 
deckers  sleeping  four).  Third  bedroom  can  be 
used  as  a guest  room  when  needed. 


MASTER  BEDROOM 


— panelled  in  Korina  Weld  wood — is  just 
where  mothers  wanted  it — close  to  thej 
kitchen,  and  close  to  the  children,  too.  You 
can  come  and  go  to  your  kitchen  without 
being  seen  when  the  doorbell  rings  . . . also 
you  can  step  from  bedroom  to  outdoor 
terrace  through  jalousied  French  doors, 


0 BATHS! 


room  with  fireplace 


28-foot  rumpus  room 


$14,000  Owner  finished 

$16,900  Custom  built  (You  do  no  work) 


$3,600  Owner  finished 
$5,400  Custom  built 

a 


The  indoor  pool  requires  little  or  no  work  . . . 
the  filtering  and  cleaning  are  almost  entirely 
automatic.  Filtered  water  requires  changing 
less  than  once  a year.  Then  you  can  use  the 
water  on  your  lawn  or  garden  during  a dry 
spell,  and  you  don't  waste  a single  penny! 


INDOOR  heated, 
SWIMMING 


PHOTO  BY  H.  MELFORD 


Here's  the  story  of  how  it  builds  family  love , children's  popularity, 
better  discipline.  The  kids  are  pals,  but  not  underfoot.  . . . Here  too  are 
marvelous  new  ways  it  makes  family  living  easier  for  Mother.  . . . And 
how  the  fabulous,  heated  indoor  swimming  pool  can  help  pay  for  itself 


ANY  WOMAN  WOULD  ENVY  THE 


fW,HE  Story-Book  Home  is  not  just  a shelter,  like  so 
many  houses.  It’s  a family  kingdom  where  all 
members  of  the  family  can  work  and  play — together 
when  they  want  to  be,  or  quietly  alone,  if  they  prefer. 
The  parents’  portion  can  always  be  ready  for  guests. 
Teenagers  can  take  over  in  their  own  wing  of  the 
house.  Children  can  build  their  friendships  at  home, 
instead  of  roaming  to  find  their  fun.  Mother  and  Dad 
can  have  a social  life  without  spending  hard-earned 
cash  in  town.  Any  day — every  day — can  hold  the 
glamour  of  a summer  resort. 

The  soft  “tropical”  climate  of  the  indoor  pool  is  for 
all  to  revel  in  day  or  night.  Most  families  spend  more 
money  in  just  two  weeks’  vacation  each  year  than  the 
entire  cost  of  financing  their  swimming  pool  at  6%  in- 
terest! And  swimming,  as  exercise,  is  worth  a fortune 
to  family  health.  Some  mothers  and  fathers  give  neigh- 
borhood swimming  lessons  and  make  the  pool  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over.  Some  organize  swimming  clubs, 
and  everybody  else  chips  in  with  the  refreshments. 

The  house  has  no  waste  space,  no  waste  motion  for 
Mother.  And  only  the  finest  materials!  American- 
Standard  bathrooms,  in  lovely  colors;  folding  walls  made 


of  wonderful,  washable  Kalistron,  that  looks  like  leather 
and  lasts  longer;  panelled  walls  of  beautiful  V-Plank 
Weldwood,  that  will  stay  beautiful  for  the  life  of  your 
home;  floors  covered  with  extra  durable,  easy-to-clean 
Tile-Tex  vinyl,  and  in  the  living  room  with  soft,  quiet 
Tile-Tex  rubber-tile,  that  needs  no  waxing  or  polishing. 

Husbands  will  recognize  the  value  of  Seal-Tab  hurri- 
cane-resistant roof  shingles  by  Flintkote;  fireproof 
Van  Packer  chimney  with  round,  prefabricated  flue, 
saving  time  and  money;  the  pool  walls  and  ceilings 
moisture-proofed  with  a scientific  plastic  (polyethylene 
sheet).  No  humidity  problems  in  this  swimming  pool 
home.  You  make  your  own  climate.  When  you  want 
moisture  added  to  dry,  heated  winter  air,  crack  open 
the  sliding  glass  door  to  the  pool.  To  shut  out  moisture, 
just  keep  the  door  closed.  Furniture  never  “dries  out” 
one  minute,  “swells  up”  the  next.  Doors  and  drawers 
don’t  stick  or  bind. 

Read  more  and  see  more  on  the  color  pages  that 
follow.  Send  for  a complete  set  of  plans.  Then  list  your 
old  house  “for  sale,”  and  you’ll  be  on  your  way  to  a 
new,  happier  life — now  possible  for  almost  any  suc- 
cessful young  working  man  and  his  family! 


Extra  children's  bath  with  American-Standard  tub  that  saves  hot  water. 
“Coronation"  Micarta  walls,  with  their  smooth,  gleaming  surface,  Kalistron 
wall  covering,  and  vinyl  Tile-Tex  floor  make  clean-ups  quick  and  easy. 


In  this  big  28-ft.  rumpus  room,  bright  and  cheery  with  (optional)  V-Plank  Weld- 
wood  panelling  and  asphalt  Tile-Tex  floors,  you  could  also  set  up  a work  bench 
for  Dad.  Fun  for  all,  gives  kids  extra  play  space,  keeps  living  rooms  clean. 


MOTHER 


THIS 


No  stoop,  no  stretch,  no  step-ladder!  Mother 
can  reach  every  towel  and  blanket  in  this  linen 
closet,  as  she  stands  on  stairs  to  children’s  wing! 


In  this  luxurious  combination  bathroom,  with  its  American- 
Standard  plumbing  fixtures  and  marble-like  Micarta 
vanity  and  walls,  hubby  can  shave  as  wife  applies  make-up. 


Now  it's  a powder  room — simply  by  closing 
the  folding  divider!  Guests  enter  from  living 
room  panelled  in  rich  cherry  Weldwood. 


Here  is  living  room  in  Colonial  model,  with  pool  area  converted  to  indoor  garden.  Soft  rubber  Tile-Tex 
floor  is  comfortable  underfoot,  requires  no  waxing,  and  helps  to  deaden  rumpus-room  noise.  If  you  prefer  to 
add  your  indoor  pool  or  garden  later,  you  can  put  a flagstone  terrace  just  outside  the  sliding  glass  doors. 


EVEN  HOLLYWOOD  MOVIES  NEVER 


IF  YOU'RE  TOO  OLD  TO  SWIM  and  the. children  have  gone,  pool  area  converts 
into  a handsome  dining  room  and  garden  where  you  can  entertain  with  your  Com- 
munity silver  and  best  china.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  your  guests. 


THIS  SHIMMERING  "TROPICAL  PARADISE” — your  32-foot  pool — lets  you 

swim  and  sun-bathe  even  in  coldest  January.  Helps  Dad  relax  after  work. 

Makes  home  a teenagers’  center.  . . . Keeps  Mom  in  all  the  family  fun. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  INDOOR  GARDEN,  and  the  dining  room  shown  above,  can  be 
built  instead  of  the  pool — or  converted  later  by  simply  filling  pool  with  earth 
and  adding  a flagstone  floor  yourself.  Keeps  outdoor  beauty  indoors  all  year. 


Four  other  models 


(All  have  same 


COTTAGE  COLONIAL — Bright  and  white  with  its  wide  bay  I 
window,  shutter-windowed  children's  wing,  and  brick  swim- 
ming pool  wing  ....  It  builds  easily  complete,  or  in  3 stages. 


This  fabulous  Story-Book  Home  was  designed 
to  satisfy  almost  every  taste  in  architecture. 
The  five  versions  have  the  same  basic  floor  plan 
—and  can  all  be  built  for  approximately  the  same 
price.  Also,  all  can  be  built  in  three  stages,  except 
the  20th  Century  model.  This  model  has  an  extra 


REGENCY — a massive  looking  house  in  traditional  design. 
Side-lighted  front  door,  huge  bay  window,  and  bright  shut- 
ters give  it  real  Story-Book  Home  distinction  and  character. 


SHOWED  YOU  A BETTER 


MOTHER  WATCHES  children  swim  as  she  gets 
lunch.  Westinghouse  electronic  oven,  range, 
dishwasher  (optional)  are  only  a step  away. 


IN  THIS  EFFICIENT  KITCHEN  all  Westinghouse  deluxe  ap- 
pliances are  within  reach.  Micarta  walls,  lunch  bar  and 
work  counters,  Tile-Tex  floor,  make  clean-ups  easy. 


MAGIC  "ONE-WAY"  window  lets  Mother 
look  in  on  sick  child  without  leaving  her  bed! 
Panelled  door  over  window  for  sound-proofing. 


CHILDREN  GO  from  pool  through 
Weldwood  panelled,  Tile-Tex  floored 
rumpus  room.  Living  area  stays  dry. 


COOK-OUT  ENTERTAINING  is  easy,  and  weather-proof, 
with  this  barbecue  in  the  carport-terrace.  Wonderful  for 
kids’  parties  and  picnics,  too!  It  adjoins  TV-game  room. 


UNDER  A SUN-LAMP,  you  relax  on  the  "chaise  lounge"  that 
covers  the  basement  entrance  to  the  pool — and  keep  your 
tan  all  year!  Even  Dad  will  enjoy  “sunning"  himself  here. 


to  choose  from . . . 

basic  floor  plan) 


dining  room,  and  costs  slightly  more  than  the  others. 

The  double  garages  shown,  and  the  over-size 
swimming  pool,  if  desired,  are  extra,  of  course, 
and  require  large  plots. 

Complete  plans  and  specifications  for  each  model 
are  available.  Houses  will  fit  on  even  75x100  ft.  lots. 


CAPE  COD  COLONIAL — Gray  shingles,  mullioned  windows, 
and  shutters  capture  the  enduring  warmth  of  this  popular 
style.  . . . Yet  it’s  modern  as  tomorrow — a real  dream  house. 


I 20TH  CENTURY — Here's  beautiful,  modern  styling  that  will 
| stay  "new”  for  years.  Note  how  living  room  and  pool  area 
blend  brick,  glass,  and  redwood  into  a magnificent  exterior. 


See  your  local  Savings 
and  Loan  Association: 

Every  one  of  these  mortgage-lending  as- 
sociations knows  about  these  wonderful 
Story-Book  Homes.  A number  of  them 
have  already  financed  construction  of 
models  in  various  areas  of  the  country, 
and  will  gladly  discuss  how  you  can 
arrange  to  buy  one  for  your  family. 

John  R.  Gallaudet,  of  the  United  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
says:  “We  should  like  to  compliment  you 
on  the  many  new  ways  these  homes  will 
serve  family  living.  We  consider  them  a 
fine  investment,  with  their  excellent  plan- 
ning and  convertibility.” 

If  you  have  some  cash  savings,  if  you 
own  a piece  of  land,  or  if  you  now  own 
a house  and  would  like  »to  change  to  a 
Story-Book  Home — go  to  your  local  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  They  will  ex- 
plain how  a mortgage  can  be  arranged 
for  you — whether  you  plan  to  buy  a home, 
have  it  built,  or  finish  it  yourself. 

Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  you  will  find 
a list  giving  the  names  of  builders  of  the 
Story-Book  Homes  . . . and  the  address 


where  you  can  visit  their  completed  model 
houses.  Of  course,  you  can  see  one  of  the 
original  models  in  Princeton  Manor,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  If  there  are  none  close  to 
you,  the  bank  will  know  and  recommend 
reputable  builders  who  will  construct  your 
home  according  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions you  select.  Even  if  you  are  thinking 
of  moving  to  Florida,  you’ll  find  a Story- 
Book  model  home  on  Sabal  Island,  post 
office  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  (Builder:  A. 
Paul  Young) 

You  will  also  be  able  to  get  help  from 
your  savings  bank  if  you  want  a builder 
to  erect  the  “shell”  and  finish  much  of  the 
interior  yourself.  Many  builders  now  offer 
to  do  this. 

“ Owner-finished ” cuts  costs 
way  doivn: 

The  plans  and  specifications  tell  “what” 
and  “where”  materials  go.  Then  you  do 
all  the  painting,  lay  your  Tile-Tex  floors 
with  a do-it-yourself  kit,  and  panel  your 
walls  with  floor-to-ceiling  sheets  of  pre- 
finished Weldwood  by  U.  S.  Plywood. 
Clever  “do-it-yourself”  men  can  easily 


finish  the  home,  swimming  pool  and  all, 
for  less  than  $19,000.  Or  they  can  finish  the 
main  house  for  only  about  $14,000,  and  add 
the  pool,  carport,  and  garage  later.  (Note: 
All  house  prices  quoted  are  estimates,  and 
vary  by  locality.  Costs  of  land  and  kitchen 
appliances  are  extra.) 

A Big  Swimming  Pool, 

Complete  Kit  only  $795. 

You  can  also  build  a swimming  pool,  out 
of  doors,  close  to  your  house,  and  cover  it 
later.  Or,  do  this  for  your  present  home. 

Story-Book  Homes  (a  non-profit,  co- 
operative organization  to  aid  in  home 
building)  will  procure  for  you  a complete 
swimming  pool  kit  for  a big  16  x 32-ft. 
pool  for  only  $795,  plus  freight  charges. 
This  includes  everything  for  a complete 
pool  (the  same  as  one  named  after  a 
famous  TV  star  and  champion  swimmer) . 
This  includes  the  plastic  pool,  the  filter, 
the  knock-down  forms  that  bolt  together, 
all  the  fittings,  pipe,  vacuum  lines,  etc. 
Everything  you  need  for  a pool  that  would 
cost  thousands  of  dollars!  Write  Story-Book 
Home  Editor,  State  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Story-Book  Home  Editor  • Research  Center,  State  Road  • Princeton,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Story-Book  Home 
models  checked  below.  I am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  for  each  set  of  plans  ordered. 

( ) COTTAGE  COLONIAL  ( ) 20TH  CENTURY 

( ) contemporary  ( ) Send  information  that  tells  how  to 

( ) regency  get  32-ft.  swimming  pool  kit  for 

( ) cape  cod  colonial  only  $795,  F.O.B.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE STATE.. 

( ) I now  rent.  ( ) I own  a home.  ( ) I own  land. 


Send  f or  complete  plans 

Only  $1.00! 

For  only  $1.00  you  can  get  a com- 
plete set  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions that  give  you,  your  bank, 
and  your  builder  the  full  details 
necessary  to  finance  and  build 
your  Story-Book  Home.  Simply 
fill  out  the  coupon  at  left  . . . en- 
close $1.00  for  each  set  of  plans  you 
select  . . . and  mail  to  the  Story- 
Book  Home  Editor,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


SEE  A COMPLETED 


Visit  and  inspect  the  builder’s  model  house  nearest  you. 


See  for  yourself — in  any  of  these  model  houses — 
how  many  wonderful  new  ways  the  Story-Book  Home 
can  make  living  happier  for  your  family. 


► 


WIN . . . FREE!  a fabulous  $2f, 800 

meme 

complete  with 

INDOOR  SWIMMING  POOL 

PLUS: 

Full-Size  JUKE  BOX  for  your  game  room 
Colonial  HUTCH  for  the  living-dining  room 
FULL  SET  OF  CHINA  for  entertaining 
BABY  GRAND  PIANO  for  your  living  room 
BEARSKIN  RUG  for  the  rumpus  room 
SUNBURST  WALL  CLOCK  for  the  game  room 

House  built  for  the  lucky  winner  by 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  and  The  Flintkote  Co.,  in  cooperation  with 

“THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT” 

Starring  BILL.  CULLEN 


Tune  in — Thursday  nights — 
August  14 — 21 — and  28 
NBC-TV  Network — 10  p.m.,  E.D.S.T. 
(Check  local  newspapers  for  time  changes) 


Here’s  all  you  need  do  to  win:  Simply  guess  the  total,  combined  price 
of  all  these  handsome  prizes.  The  person  who  guesses  closest  to  the 
correct  total  price  of  the  Story-Book  Home  plus  the  other  prizes  (without 
over-pricing)  will  win  them  all!  House  built  for  the  winner  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Note:  You  do  not  have  to  see  the  program  to  enter.  All  our  readers 
have  a chance  to  win!  But  you’ll  see  more,  know  more,  if  you  watch 
the  show.  So  tune  in! 

Write  your  guess — just  the  total  dollars-and-cents  price — on  a postcard, 
together  with  your  name  and  address.  Mail  it  to  the  address  below. 
You  may  send  as  many  guesses  as  you  like;  but  each  entry  must  be  on 
a separate  postcard  with  your  name  and  address.  (Do  not  send  entries 
in  envelopes!) 

In  case  of  a tie,  there  will  be  a bidding  run-off.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  will  be  final. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  August  29th,  and  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  “The  Price  Is  Right”  judges  before  midnight  on  Mon- 
day, August  31st.  The  winner  will  be  announced  on  a later  show. 

Mail  all  entries  to: 

Home  Showcase,  “The  Price  Is  Right,”  P.  O.  Box  645,  New  York  46,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 

Rand  Construction  Company 
6363  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  48 

Model:  Ransdale  Tract 
Riverside  County 
(Open  1959) 


FLORIDA 

A.  Paul  Young 
Boynton  Beach 

Model:  Sabal  Isle 

U.  S.  A 1 A,  near 
Boynton  Beach 


INDIANA 

Root  Lumber  Company 
527  Sheridan  Street 
Crown  Point 

Model:  Rose  Ellen  Drive 
Crown  Point 


H.  J.  Hoevel 
2435  Shadyoak  Drive 
Ft.  Wayne 

Model:  Hoevelwood 
Ft.  Wayne 


Town  & Country  Homes 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Model:  Merryman  Drive 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 


KENTUCKY 

Town  8 Country  Homes 
Louisville 

Model:  See  Indiana  listing 


MARYLAND 

Humphrey  Builders,  Inc. 
300  Springbrook  Drive 
Silver  Spring 

Model:  12601  Springtree 
Drive,  Springwood 
Sub-division 
Silver  Spring 


A.  J.  Watkins  8 Sons,  Inc. 

19  West  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Towson  4 

Model:  226  Ridgley  Road 
Hunters  Hill 
Towson  4 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Custom  Construction  Co. 
Steve  Dwyer,  Realtor 
Route  3A 
Cohasset 

Model:  Whitter  Drive 
Scituate 

Model:  Woodland  Drive 
Cohasset 


Edward  A.  Veno 
Boston  Post  Road 
Wayland 

Model:  Sedgemeadow  Road 
Wayland 


MISSOURI 

Nathan  Wolff 
3658  West  Pine 
St.  Louis 

Model:  Paradise  Village 

St.  Charles  County 


MONTANA 

Bailey  Construction  Company 
2964  Harrow  Drive 
Billings 

Model:  Yellowstone  Country 
Club  Heights 
Billings 


NEW  JERSEY 

Princeton  Manor 
Construction  Company 
10  Nassau  Street 
Princeton 

Model:  67  Randall  Road 
Princeton 


Totem  Village 
Whitehorse  Pike  (Rt.  30)  & 
Central  Avenue 
Hammonton 

Model:  Block  B 

Totem  Lakes 
near  Hammonton 


OHIO 

E.  M.  Schuler,  Inc. 

1481  Middle  Bellville  Road 
Mansfield  5 

Model:  1066  Bellaire  Drive 
Southern  Estates 
Sub-division 
Mansfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A.  L.  Pennewill 
Pikemont  Drive 
Gateway  Terrace 
Wexford 


Model:  Pikemont  Drive 
Franklin  Estates 
Wexford 


Model:  Shannopin  Highlands 
Ben  Avon  Heights 


N.  P.  Ninneman,  Inc. 

Park  Circle 
Camp  Hill 

Model:  Drexel  Hills  Blvd. 
New  Cumberland 


TEXAS 

Kenneth  L.  Musgrave 
Construction  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  1743 
Abilene 


Model:  3520  Hunters  Glen  Rd. 
Abilene 


Helms  Lumber  8 Building 

5212  Airline 

Houston 

Model:  Braewick 
Houston 


WISCONSIN 

Pioneer  Builders,  Inc. 
5501  West  North  Avenue 
Milwaukee  8 

Model:  14440  West  Lilly 
Heights  Dr. 
Brookfield 


Furniture  in  model  home  by 
Princeton  Furniture  Mart 

. . . As  we  go  to  press,  26 7 other  builders 
in  other  states  have  purchased  complete  plans 
and  specifications,  but  had  not 
as  yet  reported  starting  their  models. 
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“Russ,  What’s  Your 
Side  of  the  Story?” 

by  RUSS  TAMBLYN  as  told  to  MARCIA  BORIE 


A columnist  says:  “Private  Tamblyn  has 
a private  war  with  the  Army.”  A co- 
worker: “He’s  a screwball  kid.”  An  ac- 
quaintance: “He  didn’t  even  try  to  make 
his  marriage  work — he  has  no  sense  of 
responsibility!” 

Some  of  the  rumors  about  me  are  true — 
some  definitely  are  not.  I’m  not  mak- 
ing excuses,  but  I want  the  record  straight! 

Look — I’d  be  a stupid  jerk  if  I said 
that  I liked  Army  life.  Anybody  that  can 
enjoy  what  it  represents  is  nuts.  I mean, 
I hate  war  and  killing  and  shooting;  so 
I won’t  just  mouth  some  words  and  say 
that  being  in  the  Army  is  my  ideal  way  of 
life.  Yet  I have  a duty,  an  obligation  to 
defend  my  country,  and  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  the  best  job  I possibly  can.  As 
long  as  guys  are  required  to  serve  time 
in  the  Army,  I will  accept  it  as  being 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  our  country. 

Some  people  who’ve  known  me  for  a 
while  find  it  easy  to  believe  the  stuff  that’s 
been  written  about  how  I’m  a rebel  in 
khaki.  But  I’m  not  like  I used  to  be  any 
more.  I’m  a different  person.  I’ve  found 
myself — or  at  least  I’m  on  the  right  road 
now. 

Eight  months  ago,  when  I got  my  1-A 
draft  status  and  with  it  the  initial  shock 
of  realizing  that  I would  be  called  up,  I 
decided  then  to  accept  whatever  faced  me. 
I adjusted  myself,  geared  myself  mentally 
to  winding  up  things  and  getting  ready  to 
go  in.  I’d  finished  “Peyton  Place”  and 
signed  to  do  “tom  thumb”  in  Europe,  and 
from  then  on  I didn’t  make  any  plans. 
The  Army  didn’t  call  me  right  away,  and 
as  soon  as  I got  back  from  Europe  M-G-M 
cast  me  in  “High  School  Confidential!”  I 
finished  that  just  under  the  wire  before  I 
was  ordered  to  report. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  Only,  eight 
months  ago  a lot  of  other  things  happened 
to  me — more  than  I could  take.  An  awful 
lot  of  people  thought  I was  acting  like  a 
jerk  after  that,  and  I suppose  I was.  But 
haven’t  you  ever  gotten  to  a point  in  your 
life  where  you  just  don’t  care  any  more? 

I did.  I got  to  that  point  where  I didn’t 
care  about  anything — how  I acted  in 
public,  what  I did,  what  I said.  I just 
didn’t  give  a darn. 

You  know,  it  was  funny  how  I got  that 
way.  Funny?  Strange,  I mean.  I’ve  been 
in  show  business  for  twelve  years  and  for 
a few  of  those  years  things  went  along 
. smoothly;  everything  went  my  way. 
Finally,  I had  a beautiful  wife,  a home  of 
my  own;  my  career  was  progressing;  what 
guy  could  want  more? 

Then  all  of  a sudden  my  world  began  to 
collapse  around  me.  My  marriage  started 
to  go  on  the  rocks  first,  and  during  those 
last  months  with  Venetia  I realized  that 
I hadn’t  worked  in  almost  a year.  You 
know,  I never  dated  much  before  I met 
p Venetia.  She  was  the  first  girl  I ever  fell 
in  love  with.  She  and  I were  both  very 
young,  too  immature.  Yes,  I admit  it.  We 
just  couldn’t  handle  things;  couldn’t  cope 


with  what  it  was  that  was  pulling  us 
farther  and  farther  apart.  Marriage  was  a 
sacred  thing  to  me,  something  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  Besides,  by  nature  I’m 
full  of  drive,  consumed  with  a passion 
to  do  everything  I undertake  successfully. 
I hate  to  fail — at  anything! 

Believe  me,  Venetia  tried,  I tried  hard 
but  somewhere  along  the  line  we  goofed. 

One  night  I came  home  and  found  the 
living  room  dark.  But  I heard  a little 
sound  and  I turned  the  lamp  on.  Venetia 
was  sitting  there,  crying,  sort  of  huddled. 
She  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “Isn’t  it  a 
shame  that  we  weren’t  meant  for  each 
other?” 

My  heart  broke.  I guess  we’d  both 
known  for  a while  that  we  weren’t  going 
to  make  it.  Now  we  had  to  admit  it,  and 
we  decided  to  get  a divorce.  That’s  how 
the  two  weeks  started,  the  most  awful  two 
weeks  in  my  life.  Everything  happened  to 
me  in  fourteen  days’  time.  I got  my  draft 
notice.  I had  an  automobile  accident.  My 
grandmother  had  a heart  attack.  We  dis- 
covered that  my  father  had  cancer  of  the 
brain,  and  we  were  going  to  lose  him.  (He 
died  soon  after  that.) 

All  in  just  two  weeks. 

That’s  when  I got  to  the  point  where  I 
didn’t  care  any  more.  I reached  a stage 
in  life  that  I’ve  read  about  in  books;  a 
point  in  the  road  where  some  people  com- 
mit suicide,  some  become  alcoholics  and 
some  find  a way  out  by  being  converted 
to  a very  orthodox  religion.  I was  a walk- 
ing zombie.  Nothing  fazed  me,  nothing 
touched  me.  I was  already  dead  inside. 
Only  my  body  kept  functioning;  it  didn’t 
seem  to  want  to  admit  that  there  was  noth- 
ing inside,  no  feelings,  no  plans,  no  noth- 
ing. I indulged  in  self-pity.  Sure  I did, 
why  deny  it?  I gave  everyone  a rough 
time,  but  I wasn’t  going  out  of  my  way 
to  act  rude,  although  it  naturally  seemed 
that  way.  It’s  just  that  I didn’t  care,  and 
this  attitude  made  me  seem  sullen,  resent- 
ful, aloof,  rebellious. 

One  night,  when  I really  couldn’t  take 
things  any  more,  I got  into  my  car  and 
drove  down  along  the  ocean  near  Santa 
Monica  until  I came  to  that  little  cafe,  The 
Point.  I went  in  and  sat  at  a rear  table 
by  myself,  having  a drink  and  looking 
out  the  window  at  the  rocks  and  the  sea 
and  the  miles  of  nothingness.  The  sea 
looked  like  I felt:  dark,  angry,  endlessly 
going  on  and  on  without  any  apparent  aim 
or  purpose.  I just  sat  there  for  what 
seemed  like  hours.  I was  oblivious  to  any- 
thing until  I heard  laughter.  I turned 
around  and  at  the  next  table  were  two 
couples.  Two  nice-looking  young  guys  with 
a couple  of  beautiful  chicks,  laughing  and 
talking  and  having  a ball.  I took  one  look 
at  them  and  all  they  seemed  to  have — just 
being  alive  and  happy — and  I walked  out 
of  that  place. 

I got  back  in  my  car  and  drove  straight 
home.  I got  undressed  and  stretched  out 
across  my  bed  and  started  thinking.  And 


then  it  came  over  me — I had  nothing  left. 
My  faith  was  broken;  my  marriage  was 
over;  my  father  was  dead;  my  career  was 
at  a standstill.  But  as  I kept  thinking  it 
dawned  on  me  that  maybe  I was  at  a point 
in  my  life  that  was  good  for  me.  I had 
nothing.  Now  was  the  time  when  I could 
prove  to  myself  if  I really  had  what  it 
took.  I was  at  a crossroads:  I could  go 
ahead,  along  a new  path;  or  I could  stay 
where  I was,  which  was  nowhere;  or  I 
could  sink  further  into  bitterness  and 
oblivion. 

I locked  myself  in  my  apartment  for 
two  weeks.  For  two  weeks  I sat  and 
thought  and  wrote  down  every  thought 
that  came  into  my  head.  I wrote  and  wrote 
until  I had  a book -length  sheaf  of  papers 
with  every  innermost  thought,  feeling, 
desire  all  there  in  words  before  me.  Then 
I read  it  over  and  over  again.  I learned 
that  I had  been  doing  a lot  of  things  not 
the  wrong  way  perhaps — but  indifferently. 
I hadn’t  devoted  enough  time  to  thinking 
things  out.  I had  gone  along  for  years 
accepting  things  people  said  at  face  value, 
not  questioning,  not  trying  to  find  out  for 
myself  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong. 

I spent  those  two  weeks  alone  and  I 
came  out  of  my  “exile”  with  a whole  new 
set  of  values,  a whole  new  scheme  for 
living.  The  heck  with  the  past!  From 
that  moment  on,  I figured,  I was  going  to 
start  fresh.  There  and  then  I determined 
to  find  things  out  for  myself.  The  writing 
was,  I guess,  a form  of  self-analysis.  Now 
that  I knew  I had  been  wrong,  it  would 
be  easy  to  change.  I built  up  a whole  new 
set  of  convictions,  a new  faith,  new 
beliefs.  I discovered  among  other  things 
that  I didn’t  know  an  awful  lot  about 
women.  While  I’d  considered  myself  a 
great  Don  Juan,  I really  had  a lot  to  learn. 

First  and  foremost,  I had  to  find  myself! 

Often,  you  can  find  yourself  by  forget- 
ting yourself  and  your  own  private 
problems  for  a time.  While  I’d  been 
shut  away  in  my  apartment,  my  mother 
had  been  at  home,  a lonely  place  with  my 
father  gone.  She  didn’t  want  to  go  any- 
where, she  said,  but  now  I persuaded  her 
that  new  surroundings  were  just  what  she 
needed.  So  I took  her  to  Europe.  We  rented 
a car  in  Paris  and  had  a ball  doing  the 
continent  together:  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy. 

After  our  tour,  I had  to  go  to  England 
to  make  “tom  thumb.”  Later,  I heard  that 
I struck  some  of  the  people  in  that  com- 
pany as  pretty  much  of  a screwball,  pull- 
ing practical  jokes,  doing  crazy  stunts, 
acting  like  a kid.  Well,  I guess  I was  a 
wacky  type  when  I really  was  a kid — 
tearing  around  in  a souped-up  jalopy, 
haunting  be-bop  joints,  stopping  at  a 
drive-in  and  ordering  hotcakes  with 
catsup  on  top  just  to  see  the  waitress 
turn  green. 

But  I’ve  gotten  past  that  stage.  While  I 
was  working  on  “tom  thumb,”  I just  felt 
in  good  spirits.  After  all  I’d  gone  through 


and  everything  I’d  discovered  about  my- 
self, it  seemed  as  if  I’d  come  out  of  a dark 
place  into  sunshine.  I liked  to  horse 
around  with  the  crew  between  takes. 
Sometimes  I’d  challenge  the  guys  to  a 
broad-jumping  contest.  Or  I’d  swing  my- 
self up  on  the  scenery,  climb  around  on  top 
of  it  and  along  the  catwalks.  But  believe 
me,  I wasn’t  taking  foolish  chances;  I knew 
what  I was  doing.  The  producer  relaxed 
when  he  found  that  out.  The  picture  calls 
for  some  tricky  acrobatic  routines,  and  I 
had  to  keep  in  practice.  In  the  story,  I’m 
supposed  to  be  only  five  inches  tall,  so  they 
built  the  sets  twelve  times  normal  scale. 

By  the  time  I got  back  to  Hollywood, 
the  Army  had  given  me  a definite  date  to 
report  for  duty.  But  I was  happy  to  find 
that  I could  get  in  another  picture  first, 
“High  School  Confidential!” 

I went  to  Fort  Ord  keeping  my  new  at- 
titude firmly  in  mind:  Take  things  as  they 
come;  try  to  learn  from  each  new  ex- 
perience. At  first,  frankly,  I didn’t  know 
what  to  expect.  I found  a lot  of  things  in 
the  Army  that  at  the  beginning  I considered 
unnecessary,  superfluous.  I had  come  to 
learn  how  to  defend  my  country.  1 was 
determined  to  do  that,  but  I didn’t  ex- 
actly understand  how  cleaning  latrines, 
mopping,  scrubbing,  polishing  would  help 
me  be  a good  soldier. 

It  was  perhaps  harder  for  me  to  adjust 
because — let’s  face  it — the  secret  of  a suc- 
cessful personality  in  the  entertainment 
world  is  individuality,  doing  something 
not  like  everyone  else  in  your  own  unique 
way.  The  Army  isn’t  the  place  for  indi- 
viduality. You  aren’t  supposed  to  be 
independent.  At  first,  it  was  a little  hard 
getting  used  to  the  idea.  I’ve  been  acting 
since  I was  a kid;  I was  used  to  a great 
deal  of  freedom,  used  to  saying  and  doing 
what  I felt  like  when  I felt  like  it.  Now 
I was  Private  Tamblyn,  with  a serial 
number  and  forty-three  guys  sharing  my 
bedroom. 

Then,  too — let’s  face  it  again — I have 
been  in  the  public  eye.  If  I didn’t  admit 
that,  I’d  just  be  putting  on  the  old  “mod- 
esty” act,  strictly  for  hams.  The  Army 
makes  nonentities  of  all  its  men.  You  may 
be  a private  or  a corporal  or  an  officer; 
but,  whatever  your  rank,  you’re  part  of  a 
team — not  an  individual.  So,  despite  what 
you  may  have  read,  it  was  not  the  razzing 
I got  when  I came  to  Fort  Ord  that  really 
jolted  me.  It  was  a whole  new  way  of 
life. 

One  of  my  first  days  in  the  Army,  I was 
standing  at  attention  in  line  when  a ser- 
geant came  by  and  said,  “Which  one’s  the 
movie  star?”  I retched  inside,  but  I stood 
at  attention  and  kept  still.  Then,  too,  some 
of  the  boys  gave  me  the  business — nothing 
I couldn’t  take,  but  oh,  you  know,  good- 
natured  razzing.  Every  new  recruit  gets 
it.  I just  got  a little  more,  that’s  all. 

Actually,  I was  in  this  position:  If  I did 
something  good  everyone  knew  about  it — 
I got  more  praise  than  I deserved;  but 
when  I did  something  wrong  everyone 
knew  about  it,  too,  and  perhaps  I got 
into  more  trouble  than  I deserved. 

When  I first  got  to  Ord,  one  of  the 
officers  called  me  in  and  said, 
“Tamblyn,  you’re  the  only  one  in  this 
company  whose  folder  has  ‘VIP’  on  the 
label.  But  let  me  tell  you— you’re  just 
like  any  other  guy  here  and  you’ll  be 
treated  like  any  other  GI!  Understand?” 

I just  stood  at  attention,  and  when  he 
was  through  telling  me  that  I was  no 
different  from  anyone  else  I said  politely, 
“Well,  sir,  then  why  have  you  sent  for 
me  if  I’m  not  different?”  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  very  few  occasions  when 
who  I was  in  civilian  life  has  made  very 
much  difference. 

I admit  those  gossip-column  items  about 
my  “troubles”  with  the  Army  have  got 


me  sore.  Let  me  say  that  my  record  since 
I’ve  been  in  the  Army  is  pretty  balanced. 
I’ve  done  some  things  wrong — and  lots  of 
things  right.  I’ve  tried  as  hard  as  I know 
how,  and,  honestly,  I feel  as  well-informed, 
as  well-trained,  as  competent  in  military 
courtesy,  weapons  or  any  other  phase  of 
our  training  as  any  guy  in  my  company. 

About  the  third  week  I was  at  Ord,  I 
missed  what  they  call  bed-check,  which 
means  that  when  the  man  in  charge 
checked  the  barracks  after  lights-out  I 
was  not  in  my  bed.  Where  I was  or  why 
isn’t  important.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  papers  got  hold  of  this  incident 
and  blew  it  up  until  it  sounded  like  I was 
to  be  shot  at  sunrise  or  something! 
Actually,  I received  an  “Article  Fifteen,” 
which  is  Army  talk  for  two  weeks  of  extra 
duty  given  as  punishment  for  less  serious 
breaches  of  the  rules.  This  meant  that 
every  day  for  fourteen  days,  after  evening 
chow,  I scrubbed  pots  and  pans  or  washed 
dishes  or  mopped  floors,  or  washed  latrines 
or  whatever  other  dirty  job  had  to  be 
done.  That  was  my  punishment,  and  I ac- 
cepted it  and  did  whatever  I was  ordered 
to  do. 

One  item  also  said  that  I wasn’t  at  camp 
when  I should  have  been  because  of  a 
girl  by  the  name  of  Barbara  Luna.  That 
just  isn’t  true.  Where  I was  or  why  is 
nobody’s  concern  except  my  company 
commander’s,  and  I served  my  fourteen 
days  long  ago,  so  I don’t  want  to  discuss  it. 
But  I will  tell  you  that  Barbara,  who’s  a 
new  actress  in  Hollywood,  had  been  up 
here  visiting  me  just  before  I was  un- 
avoidably absent  during  bed-check;  she 
had  just  left.  So  I had  no  need,  as  the 
paper  erroneously  said,  to  remove  myself 
from  the  post  in  order  to  see  her. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  written  is 
that  I was  mad  because  I went  to  the 
Army  medico  with  a sore  throat  and  he 
didn’t  believe  me.  That’s  not  true.  The 
real  truth  is  that  I was  sick;  in  fact,  I had 
the  flu,  a mild  case  of  pneumonia  and  the 
measles  all  at  one  time!  But  I did  get 
medical  care;  I was  in  the  base  hospital 
for  a week.  I discovered  I was  sick  the 
night  before  we  were  to  be  tested  in 
marksmanship.  I felt  sick  and  I knew  I 
had  a temperature,  but  I also  knew  that 
if  I missed  the  firing  test,  I’d  have  to  take 
it  later,  adding  time  to  my  eight  weeks  of 
training.  So  I went  on  the  firing  range, 
took  the  test,  passed  well  enough  to  get 
a sharpshooter’s  medal  and  then  checked 
into  the  hospital. 

Okay,  now  if  you’re  interested  I’ll  tell 
you  a few  other  details  of  my  life  in 
the  Army.  I get  up  at  4: 30  in  the  morn- 
ing. Since  there  is  a rule  against  lights-on 
in  the  barracks  before  5: 30,  all  of  us  get 
dressed,  make  our  beds,  clean  up  what- 
ever we’re  assigned  to  clean  and  do  it  all 
in  the  dark  pretty  much.  Then  finally  the 
lights  come  on  and  the  sun  comes  up  and 
we’re  ready  for  morning  formation.  At 
6: 10  a whistle  blows  and  we  all  fall  out 
for  formation — roll  call,  that  is.  Then  we 
go  in  and  eat  chow  (breakfast) . After 
chow  we  fall  out  for  inspection  of  our  bar- 
racks, at  which  time  everything  is  in  per- 
fect order — it  better  be!  At  7:15  our  work 
day  starts  (!):  We  go  to  classes  on  things 
like  military  courtesy,  weapons-handling, 
map-reading,  first  aid.  Then,  of  course, 
we  run  up  and  down  hills  and  march  and 
march  and  march.  We  have  chow  again 
at  1:00,  then  resume  classes  or  drilling  or 
marching.  Get  back  to  the  barracks  about 
5: 30,  but  it’s  really  no  rest  period,  because 
we’re  expected  to  be  clean  and  neat-look- 
ing at  evening  chow.  We  wash  up,  have 
dinner  at  6:00,  and  then  after  that  we  go 
back  to  our  room  and  clean  our  weapons, 
change  our  sheets,  do  our  personal  laun- 
dry. At  9:00  it’s  lights-out  in  the  barracks 
and  then  from  9:00  to  10:30  most  of  us  sit 


on  the  floor  in  the  hallway  and  polish  our 
boots  by  the  hall  light.  And  with  guard 
duty  and  maneuvers  tossed  in  they  keep 
us  pretty  busy. 

Hey,  you’ll  never  guess  my  nickname! 
The  company  commander  calls  me 
“Smiley”  ’cause  I’ve  always  got  a smile  on 
my  face.  Imagine  Tamblyn  called  “Smiley” 
— I bet  a lot  of  my  friends  in  Hollywood 
won’t  believe  it! 

When  I first  got  to  Ord,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers used  to  call  me  Russ.  I guess  it 
bothered  a few  of  the  boys  in  the  platoon, 
because,  as  I said,  in  the  Army  everyone 
is  supposed  to  be  pretty  anonymous.  I’m 
sure  the  officer  didn’t  think  anything  about 
it;  he  knew  who  I was  and  hadn’t  yet 
learned  the  other  guys’  names,  so  he  just 
called  me  Russ.  Then  one  day  he  got  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  boys,  saying  that  a 
lot  of  the  guys  resented  him  calling  me  by 
my  first  name.  He  no  longer  calls  me  any- 
thing but  Private  Tamblyn — or  maybe  a 
few  things  less  printable. 

I’m  proud  of  two  distinct  honors  that 
have  come  my  way  since  I’ve  been  a 
GI.  Every  week  the  company  command- 
er picks  what  is  called  the  “trainee  of  the 
week.”  He  picks  one  man  from  each 
platoon,  which  means  there  are  five  of 
us  picked  each  week.  The  man  picked 
represents  the  other  forty-three  guys  in 
his  barracks.  He  is  called  upon  by  the 
commander  to  answer  a variety  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  all  the  work  our  platoon 
has  been  assigned  to  learn  that  week. 
Then,  of  the  five,  the  best  is  selected  as 
the  company’s  outstanding  trainee.  I didn’t 
win  that  title  (I  came  in  third),  but  still  it 
was  a distinct  honor  to  have  been  picked 
out  of  the  forty-three  men  in  my  own 
platoon  to  represent  them. 

Then  there’s  my  trophy.  We  had  an  in- 
tensive series  of  tests  in  all  phases  of 
physical  fitness.  I scored  the  highest  mark 
in  our  company  (more  than  400  men)  and 
at  Open  House  Week  I was  publicly 
awarded  the  trophy.  The  only  other  new 
GI  to  be  singled  out  was  the  company’s 
outstanding  trainee,  so  I guess  that  was 
pretty  fair,  huh?  See,  I’ve  had  my  share 
of  both  honors  and  latrine-cleaning,  and 
all  in  all  I’d  say  that  Private  Tamblyn  is 
holding  his  own. 

After  I was  finished  at  Fort  Ord,  I was 
assigned  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  as  a radio 
operator.  I may  get  to  do  a few  local 
deejay-type  chores,  too,  but  that  isn’t 
definite — and  I have  not  requested  duty 
in  Special  Services. 

I figure  that  they  have  my  background 
on  file  and  that  if  they  want  me  in  the 
entertainment  division  they’ll  ask  me. 

But  I’ll  level  with  you.  Before  I got  in, 
some  of  my  friends  said  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  pull  strings;  that,  since  there  was 
no  wartime  emergency,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  a few  requests  and 
get  a soft  assignment.  Look,  I’m  no 
martyr.  I don’t  enjoy  crawling  around  in 
mud  and  marching  with  a heavy  pack  any 
more  than  any  other  guy  in  his  right  mind. 
But  I know  one  thing;  I’ll  be  darned  if 
I’ll  ask  for  any  special  favors  from  any- 
body! I don’t  know  and  I don’t  want  to 
know  if  it’s  even  possible  to  make  a re- 
quest for  any  such  favors.  Even  if  other 
guys  do  pull  a few  strings — and  I’m  not 
saying  it’s  right  or  wrong — even  if  they 
do,  nobody  hears  about  it. 

Right  now,  I don’t  want  to  make  any 
sort  of  front-page  item.  I just  want  to 
do  the  work  that’s  assigned  to  me  the  best 
way  I possibly  can.  But  I’ll  have  to  be 
honest  and  say  this:  I hope  the  fans  don’t 
forget  me;  I want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them.  I’m  not  any  different  from  the 
average  GI  in  this  respect.  When  he  fin- 
ishes his  hitch  in  the  Army,  he  hopes 
he’ll  be  able  to  get  his  civilian  job  back— 
if  he  liked  it.  I liked  my  job.  The  End 


DOROTHY’S 
DECORATING  HINTS 
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with  Dorothy  is  always  a pleasure,  this 
one  was  especially  exciting.  What  better 
person  could  we  find  to  give  us  the  latest 
decorating  tips? 

She  led  us  through  the  spacious  entrance 
hall,  a favorite  spot  of  hers  from  its  brown 
and  white  inlaid  floor  to  its  impressive 
crystal  chandelier.  “I  came  across  the 
chandelier  in  an  antique  shop,”  she  an- 
nounced gaily.  “My  brother  Bob  and  I 
disassembled  it  entirely,  washed  each 
piece  of  crystal  and  put  it  back  together 
again.  It’s  Bavarian  and  was  one  of  a 
group  used  in  the  Huntington  library  in 
Pasadena.” 

We  entered  the  large,  gracious  living 
room,  where  Dorothy  settled  herself  com- 
fortably, one  foot  tucked  beneath  her. 
The  room  is  most  impressive  and  shows 
thoughtful  planning  as  well  as  imagination 
and  taste.  The  beamed  ceiling  is  pecky 
cypress,  painted  in  a brownish  gray,  and 
while  the  main  decorating  theme  is  18th 
Century  French,  Dorothy  did  not  confine 
herself  to  this  style  in  any  part  of  the  ten- 
room  house. 

The  draperies  at  the  French  windows — 
which  open  onto  the  cool  green  lawn — 
are  pleated  white  boucle,  touched  with 
gold.  The  walls  are  chocolate  brown  (an 
idea  Dorothy  got  from  a hat  box!)  and  the 
thick  shag  rug  was  dyed  to  match.  She 
broke  all  the  rules  by  using  dark  carpet- 
ing with  dark  walls.  “It  could  have  been 
disastrous,”  she  admits,  “but  fortunately 
it  worked  out  well. 

“I  love  autumn  colors  and  rich  warm 
tones,  so  I decided  to  use  greens,  golds, 
browns  and  white  in  the  living  room,  with 
decorator  pillows  in  brown,  white  and 
orange.  I managed  to  get  touches  of  yellow, 
too,  in  those  lamp  shades  and  the  prints 
of  those  two  chairs.” 

She  sprang  up  energetically  and 
bounded  over  to  the  fireplace,  waving 
a slender  arm  in  its  direction.  “I  built  the 
front  myself,”  she  announced  proudly.  “I 
decided  to  leave  the  mortar  spilling  from 
between  the  bricks  and  paint  the  whole 
thing  white.  Gives  it  a rather  interesting 
textural  effect,  don’t  you  think?” 

Her  fingers  caressed  an  antique  wooden 
tray,  which  she  had  converted  into  an  end 
table  by  mounting  it  on  matching  wooden 
legs.  “This  is  one  of  my  proudest  pos- 
sessions. It  belonged  to  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  it’s  the  only  registered  antique  I have. 
I keep  two  Bronte  books  and  this  English 
silver  tray  on  it.” 

A long  low  couch  in  antique  gold  fabric, 
facing  the  fireplace,  is  fronted  by  a long 
white  marble  coffee  table  and  flanked  by 
two  low,  wide  wing  chairs.  Cherry  wood 
cabinets  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
camouflage  hi-fi  and  television  sets,  while 
two  green  velvet  slipper  chairs  offer  a 
stunning  contrast  to  the  cream -colored 
piano. 

“Now  that  the  place  is  finished,”  Doro- 
thy laughed,  “I  wonder  how  I ever  did  it! 
I’m  sure  if  I were  asked  to  decorate  a 
two-story  house  for  someone  else  I’d  feel 
overwhelmed.  But  somehow  when  it’s  your 
own  you  just  say  ‘quack’  and  jump  in! 
When  I got  the  house  it  was  Spanish  in- 
side. Now  it’s  Provincial.  I used  a lot  of 
dark  and  white  combinations.  Each  group 
of  rooms  has  its  own  color  scheme.” 

Actually,  the  major  part  of  Dorothy’s 
formidable  task  was  done  in  four 
months.  She  began  around  Thanksgiv- 
ing, but  was  slowed  down  considerably  by 


the  fact  that  she  was  making  two  pic- 
tures at  the  time  and  was  free  only  on 
evenings,  weekends  and  holidays. 

“Fortunately,  decorating  and  remodel- 
ing are  my  hobby,”  she  said,  running  her 
fingers  through  her  long  silky  hair.  “It’s 
something  I’ve  always  been  interested  in. 
My  mother  has  a real  flair  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  I’ve  learned  mostly  through 
observation.  It  would  have  been  fun  if  we 
could  have  done  the  house  together. 

“But  this  time  I was  strictly  on  my  own. 
Mother  and  Dad  came  to  visit  when  the 
job  was  almost  finished,  and  when  they 
told  me  how  much  they  liked  it,  I felt  re- 
warded for  all  my  efforts.” 

She  frowned  thoughtfully.  “But,  of 
course,  everyone  isn’t  so  lucky  as  to  have 
a mother  like  mine.  I suppose  the  biggest 
question  in  every  would-be  decorator’s 
mind  is  ‘How  do  I start?’ 

“The  big  pitfall  to  be  avoided  here,  I 
think,  is  plunging  in,  instead  of  planning.” 
She  smiled.  “I  know  for  an  enthusiast  with 
a home  or  apartment  to  decorate,  that’s 
hard.  But  it’s  really  a must. 

“Decorating  is  like  any  other  task.  The 
better  you’re  prepared,  the  better  the  re- 
sults will  be.  Especially  if  you’ve  had  no 
previous  experience  with  it,  I think  the 
first  step  is  reading  good  books  on  the 
subject.  Then,  the  current  magazines.  Even 
an  old  hand  will  find  many  new  tips  in 
them,  because  they  keep  up  with  the  latest 
ideas.” 

She  laughed.  “The  next  step  is  just 
plain  leg-work!  Browse  around  the  shops. 
Find  out  what  fabrics  and  furniture  are  to 
be  had,  at  what  prices.  Then  you’ll  have 
a good  working  knowledge  to  help  you  fit 
your  decorating  plans  in  with  your  budget. 

“At  this  point,”  Dorothy  went  on,  “you 
have  to  stop  and  consider  just  what  overall 
effect  you  want  to  achieve.  It  may  sound 
strange,  but  here  some  self-analysis  is  in 
order.  What  kind  of  person  are  you,  really? 
What  do  you  like  and  dislike?  The  reason 
for  this  is  simply  that  if  a home  doesn’t 
reflect  you,  you  won’t  be  completely  happy 
or  comfortable  in  it.  Naturally,  if  other 
people  share  the  home,  their  personalities 
have  to  be  considered,  too,  so  that  every- 
one reaches  a happy  compromise. 

“Though  I’m  not  married,  I suspect  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  share  all  the 
planning  with  your  husband,  right  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  the  home  is  every- 
thing you  both  want.  And,”  she  added  with 
a twinkle,  “a  man  can  be  very  helpful. 
Look  at  the  way  my  brother  came  to  the 
rescue  with  the  work  on  my  chandelier!” 

Dorothy  is  fairly  certain  that  her  home 
reflects  her  own  personality.  “At  least, 
that’s  what  I’ve  been  told.  I think  I’ve 
given  the  house  a feminine  touch,  but  not 
just  a dainty  one.  It  has  many  moods, 
which  is  typical  of  me.” 

Though  too  many  bright  tones  would  be 
overpowering,  Dorothy  feels  that  having 
one  room  especially  cheery  is  a great  aid 
in  chasing  the  blues.  “Mine  is  the  pink 
guest  room,”  she  says.  “I  did  it  entirely 
in  harmonizing  shades  of  pink — that’s  my 
favorite  color — and  somehow  it  never  fails 
to  cheer  me.  I find  it  very  relaxing.” 

But  what  of  the  problems?  Did  she  have 
any?  “There  are  always  some  special  prob- 
lems that  come  up  in  any  decorating  proj- 
ect,” says  Dorothy.  “When  I bought  this 
place  it  had  an  electric  elevator,  which  I 
promptly  eliminated.  Stairs  are  good  for 
the  hips!  I had  the  hole  filled  in  with 
Styrofoam  and  added  artificial  plants.  I 
think  it’s  effective.  Don’t  you?” 

For  interested  young  home-makers  in 
search  of  decorating  tips,  who  have 
nary  an  elevator  or  even  an  escalator 
to  their  names,  Dorothy  has  lots  more 
practical  suggestions.  She  believes  the 
living  room  sets  the  keynote  for  the  entire 


house  and  therefore  should  be  furnished 

first. 

“But  one  word  of  warning:  In  decorat- 
ing, if  you  ever  expect  to  get  the  job  done, 
you  have  to  be  able  to  make  split-second 
decisions.  It’s  terribly  important  to  choose 
color  schemes  carefully,  though,  so  there 
will  be  a gradual  blend  from  one  room  to 
another.  It’s  also  very  important  to  give 
more  than  a passing  thought  to  your  floors. 
Wall-to-wall  carpeting  is  no  longer  a 
must.  If  floors  are  beautiful,  and  you  don’t 
want  carpets  tacked  down,  try  having 
carpeting  cut  and  laid  to  the  size  of  each 
room.  It’s  not  only  less  expensive  but  en- 
ables you  to  allow  a little  of  the  wood  to 
show.” 

Did  Dorothy  make  any  mistakes?  “Yes, 
but  fortunately  no  major  ones.  When  I 
went  wrong  it  was  usually  on  small  details 
— like  the  wallpaper  for  my  bedroom.  I 
chose  a gray  pattern  with  pink  flowers, 
but  once  it  was  up  I realized  the  pink 
flowers  would  have  to  go.  The  paper  was 
too  expensive  to  discard  so  I solved  that 
problem  by  handpainting  each  flower 
white.” 

The  bedroom  now  is  the  very  essence 
of  what  every  young  movie  fan  must 
imagine  a star’s  bedroom  to  be.  The  color 
scheme  is  gray  and  white,  startling  in  its 
simplicity,  from  the  white  shag  rug  to  the 
plain  gray  spread.  The  high  valance  board 
over  the  head  of  the  bed  is  scalloped  and 
covered  with  white  fabric  which  hangs  in 
drapes  from  the  side  to  the  floor,  forming 
a modified  canopy.  A gold  crucifix  is  the 
only  decoration  on  the  white  headboard, 
but  there  is  a white  bolster  with  scattered 
decorator  pillows  to  add  a softer  touch. 

A powder  room  with  mirrored  walls 
opens  directly  off  the  bedroom.  “I’ve  al- 
ways loved  mirror-topped  dressing  tables,” 
Dorothy  confessed,  “and  this  was  the  per- 
fect spot  for  one.  I like  modern  things  as 
well  as  antiques.  As  you  may  have  noticed, 
all  my  chairs  and  divans  are  over-sized. 
Because  the  rooms  are  so  large,  it  was 
practically  a must.  I bought  a good  deal 
of  the  furniture  at  auctions  and  then  had 
most  of  it  refinished  in  antique  white. 

“Speaking  of  auctions,  for  months  I 
spent  more  evenings  at  them  than  I did 
on  dates!  One  night  a very  amusing  thing 
happened.  I had  just  purchased  a pair  of 
lamps  and  was  making  out  my  check  when 
I noticed  a friend  and  her  aunt  waving  at 
me  and  pointing  to  a French  Provincial 
coffee  table  of  cherrywood.  It  was  a bit 
smaller  than  what  I’d  had  in  mind  but  I 
needed  one,  so  I put  in  a bid  and  continued 
making  out  my  check.  The  bidding  went  on 
and  my  friends  continued  to  wave  so  I 
put  in  another  bid  for  the  doggone  thing 
and  got  it.  Later,  when  I asked  my  friends 
what  was  so  special  about  the  coffee  table 
they  said,  ‘What  coffee  table?’  They  had 
merely  been  motioning  to  tell  me  they 
would  meet  me  out  at  the  car! 

“Fortunately,  I’ve  developed  a special 
fondness  for  that  table,  so  the  story  has, 
as  they  say,  a happy  ending.  You  know, 
it’s  strange  but  often  after  people  have 
seen  the  house  they’ll  ask  in  that  come- 
on-now-tell-the-truth  tone  if  I didn’t  em- 
ploy the  services  of  an  interior  decorator. 
Actually,  it  never  even  occurred  to  me! 
I’m  happier  doing  things  my  way,  and  I 
prefer  living  with  my  own  ideas.” 

Just  off  the  living  room,  Dorothy  has  a 
bar  that  she  calls  her  “ice-cream  parlor.” 
Wrought-iron  ice-cream  chairs,  painted 
white,  and  glass-topped  tables  sit  com- 
fortably on  a white  shag  carpet,  set  off  by 
flamingo-pink  walls. 

But  her  own  favorite  retreat  is  the  small 
den,  where  she  likes  to  sip  her  morning 
coffee.  It  is  lined  with  built-in  bookcases; 
an  oval  braided  rug  covers  the  rich  wood 
floor;  and  beyond  the  collection  of  rag 
dolls  and  stuffed  animals,  in  a niche  that 


once  held  a telephone,  is  her  Oscar.  In 
this  room  she  studies  her  scripts. 

Dorothy  is  considered  by  many  in  Holly- 
wood to  be  something  of  an  enigma. 
Friends  find  her  a sweet,  wholesome 
girl,  considerate  and  kind — the  sort  chil- 
dren run  to.  They  claim  she  is  consistently 
happy  and  cheerful,  loyal,  generous  to  a 
fault. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  reportedly  in- 
troverted and  shy,  with  a great  reluctance 
to  appear  at  social  functions.  She  has  a 
way  of  ignoring  important  messages,  and 
she  is  consistently  late  for  everything,  in- 
cluding concerts,  although  she  loves  music 
and  has  what  she  calls  a “varied  library.” 
Her  tastes  aren’t  limited. 

Dorothy  enjoys  playing  chess  and  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  white  and  cocoa 
alabaster  chess  set,  purchased  at  Roman- 
off’s, which  she  keeps  set  up  on  the  marble 
coffee  table  in  her  living  room.  “Let  your 
hobbies  show,”  Dorothy  says.  “They’re  in- 
teresting to  others,  and  decorative,  too.” 
She  adores  horseback  riding,  tennis  and 
swimming,  yet  her  home  is  completely 
feminine.  She  feels  she  expresses  these  two 
aspects  of  her  personalitiy  in  a balanced 
way  by  bringing  the  outdoors  into  the 
house.  “I  have  two  dogs  and  a parrot  and 
until  recently  I had  some  kittens.” 

She  confesses  she  was  inclined  to  be 
overly  neat  when  she  was  growing  up,  but 
she  no  longer  empties  an  ash  tray  at  the 
first  sign  of  cigarette  stubs.  “I  guess  I’ve 
been  tempered  by  my  brothers  and  my 
pets.” 

Principles  in  a man  are  apparently  a 
very  important  factor  to  Dorothy,  who  is 
still  searching  for  the  ideal  mate — some- 
one to  spend  “the  rest  of  my  life  with.” 
Several  of  Hollywood’s  most  eligible 
bachelors  have  applied  and  been  found 
wanting. 

“Perhaps  I’m  what  psychiatrists  call  a 
marital  coward,”  Dorothy  said  solemnly. 
“Yet  I truly  believe  there  is  someone  for 
everyone,  and  some  day  I will  meet  the 
man  who  is  right  for  me.” 

Did  she  feel  that  this  man  would  like  her 
home?  “I  hope  so,”  Dorothy  laughed.  “But 
he’ll  probably  find  that  I still  haven’t 
completely  finished  it! 

“I  suppose  one  is  never  finished  decor- 
ating,” Dorothy  said  with  a smile.  “And 
really,  I’ve  found  it  a source  of  endless 
pleasure.  At  the  moment,  I’m  changing 
the  winding  driveway  in  front  of  the 
house  to  a circular  drive  built  around  a 
heart-shaped  bed  of  red  geraniums.  I’m 
also  turning  one  room  into  a series  of 
large  walk-in  closets.  There  are  so  many 
wonderful  things  you  can  do.” 

Dorothy  didn’t  realize  it,  but  in  showing 
us  her  lovely  home  and  giving  us  her 
decorating  tips,  she  had  really  laid  out  a 
fine  guide  for  others  to  follow.  Step  by 
step,  here  it  is: 

1.  Think  and  plan  before  you  plunge. 

2.  Read  all  you  can  in  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

3.  Browse  around  shops  and  auctions  to 
get  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  work- 
ing materials. 

4.  Plan  harmonizing  units,  rather  than 
separate,  unrelated  rooms. 

5.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  your  own  ideas 
and  skill. 

6.  Make  your  home  a reflection  of  your 
own  personality,  and  those  around  you. 

7.  Take  your  time  in  getting  exactly  the 
pieces  of  furniture  and  fabrics  that  you 
want — don’t  decide  in  a rush. 

8.  Plan  your  colors  for  a restful,  pleasing 
effect. 

9.  Choose  furnishings  that  are  functional, 
as  well  as  beautiful. 

10.  Above  all,  remember  that  a home  is 
to  be  lived  in — and  enjoyed.  The  End 
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“HEY!  WE’RE 
ENGAGED” 

Continued  from  page  36 

known  him  about  ten  and  a half  months,” 
answered  Diane. 

“About  ten  and  a half  months!”  ex- 
claimed Peter.  “We  met  September  26th, 
1957.” 

“We  met  on  a double  date,”  Diane 
added.  “He  was  with  Connie  Stevens  and 
I was  with  Edd  Byrnes.  He’d  wanted  to 
meet  me,  but  I didn’t  like  him  at  all.  We 
fought.  And  now  I’m  glad!  If  it  starts 
out  with  a bang  it  can  only  go  down.  We 
started  with  a big  thud  and  built  up.” 

“It  was  a thud,  all  right,”  Peter  chuckled. 
“We  fought  like  cats  and  dogs.” 

“Did  we  have  any  romantic  obstacles? 
Obstacles — smoptacles!”  Diane  grinned. 
“Peter  was  the  obstacle.  He  was  so  seri- 
ous, he  wanted  to  explore  the  ‘inner  me.’ 
He  dreamed  up  big  problems.  You  see, 
I’m  the  happy,  frivolous  type,  and  Peter 
hurt  my  pride.  He  crabbed  my  act  and 
I resented  it.  I finally  decided:  All  right, 
as  long  as  you’re  going  to  poke  you’ll 
get  to  know  me — the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good.  Then  things  got  awfully  confusing. 
He  wanted  me  to  like  him,  so  he  kept 
changing.  For  about  three  months  I didn’t 
know  exactly  who  was  going  to  show  up 
for  a date.  Finally  I got  through  to  him.” 

“She  sure  did,”  Peter  agreed,  “and  I 
liked  it.  I’d  been  so  overbearing,  so 
overpowering,  because  I was  one  big  glob 
of  love.  I didn’t  give  her  a chance  to 
say  or  do  anything.  Thank  God,  finally 
she  was  open  enough  to  say,  ‘Look,  you 
jerk,  this  is  wrong.’  When  she  yanked 
me  out  of  myself  with  her  frankness,  I 
learned  to  love  life — not  pick  it  to  pieces.” 

“Maybe,”  Diane  pondered,  “it  took  time 
because  we  come  from  different  back- 
grounds. Peter  was  born  in  Manhattan, 
but  he’s  lived  all  over  the  place.  His 
mother  is  a former  Broadway  actress.  She 
has  her  own  TV  show  in  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington. So  acting  is  in  his  blood.  Then 
Peter  is  close  to  his  three  brothers,  while 
I’m  like  an  only  child.  My  brother,  Nor- 
man, and  sister,  Lucile,  are  so  much  older. 
I was  born  in  Minneapolis  and  went  to 
grade  school  and  junior  high  there.  Then 
we  came  to  North  Hollywood — I gradu- 
ated from  Hollywood  High.  I started  my 
career  with  Jimmy  McHugh’s  touring  com- 
pany as  a singer,  dancer  and  actress.” 

Peter  went  along  with  her,  nodding 
after  her  words  had  been  repeated  to 
him.  “That  way,  I guess  we  are  different. 
All  of  my  background  with  Mother  was 
theater.  I was  in  plays  she  directed.  She 
taught  me  stage  knowledge.  When  I was 
in  the  infantry  in  Alaska,  we  five  fellows 
and  two  gals  put  on  twenty-three  plays 
for  the  personnel.  I was  doing  little- 
theater  work  in  Hollywood  when  Albert 
McCleery  gave  me  the  first  of  four  ‘NBC 
Matinee  Theater’  roles,  which  started  me 
on  TV.  But  I can’t  say  Diane  and  I wor- 
ried much  about  backgrounds.  We  got 
together,  didn’t  we?  It’s  the  present  that 
matters — and  the  future.” 

Even  after  we’d  been  going  together 
awhile,”  Diane  continued,  “I  didn’t 
know  it  was  love.  To  tell  you  why, 
I’ll  have  to  explain  about  me.  I’m  very 
independent,  and  I thought  it  would  be 
deadly  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  of  mar- 
riage. While  I was  doing  ‘Island  of  Lost 
Women,’  Peter  hung  around  all  the  time, 
and  people  would  nudge  me  and  say,  ‘He’s 
f real  gone  on  you.’  I’d  look  at  him  and 
think,  ‘No!’  Then  I read  it  in  a column, 
so  I looked  for  the  signs.  Sure  enough — 
he  was  gone.  Little  by  little,  when  I 


didn’t  see  him  I missed  him.  I started 
looking  forward  to  our  dates.  If  some- 
thing good  or  bad  happened,  I wanted 
to  talk  to  him.  I started  depending  on 
him  and  my  independence  flew  out  the 
window.  It  was  harder  to  tell  me  I was 
in  love  than  it  was  to  tell  him,  but  when 
I finally  admitted  it  to  myself  it  was  all 
right.” 

“It  took  her  long  enough!”  said  the 
“gone”  guy.  “Me,  I didn’t  want  to  mess 
around.  I knew  she  was  what  I wanted. 
I made  sure  before  I tried  my  heart  out, 
then  I just  told  her  she’d  have  a heck  of 
a time  getting  rid  of  me.” 

“Did  Peter  ask  your  parents’  permission 
to  marry  you?” 

“He  had  to!”  Diane  said.  “You  see,  I 
confessed  to  a columnist  that  we  were  get- 
ting married,  and  then  I was  scared  to 
death  she’d  break  it  before  we  told 
my  dad.  I expected  a big  explosion.  I 
thought  wildly,  ‘He’ll  kill  me!’  But  when 
Peter  and  Dad  finally  had  a man-to-man 
talk,  Peter  came  out  with  a strange  look 
on  his  face.  Seems  Dad  was  tickled  pink. 
He  had  left  my  groom-to-be  with  this 
comforting  thought:  ‘Her  mother  is  beau- 
tiful. Diane  can’t  hold  a candle  to  her.’  ” 

The  recollection  amused  Peter.  “Diane’s 
dad  was  so  happy  to  give  her  away  that 
I thought  something  must  be  wrong  with 
her.  All  kidding  aside,  I wasn’t  as  wor- 
ried about  that  talk  as  she  was.  Maybe 
I shouldn’t  say  this,  but  I’d  been  groom- 
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ing  him  for  it.  I had  it  well  thought  out 
and  I was  well  rewarded.” 

“Do  Peter’s  parents  and  yours  approve?” 

Diane  bristled  slightly.  “Oh,  they  ap- 
prove all  right— with  the  usual  reserva- 
tions. Mother’s  throw-away  lines  are:  ‘Do 
you  know  all  about  him?  Does  he  have  a 
good  future?  What  sort  of  habits  does 
he  have?  You  want  to  make  sure  you’re 
right.  Does  he  know  how  extravagant 
you  are?’  And  then,  of  course,  the  old 
bromide  ‘You  know  you  haven’t  met  his 
family  yet.’ 

“Why  can’t  parents  think  of  something 
new?  I’m  not  marrying  Peter’s  family, 
and  his  mother  and  stepfather  on  the 
phone  sound  just  like  Mother  and  Dad. 
His  mother  points  out  that  we  shouldn’t 
take  it  lightly,  that  this  is  a hard  town 
to  stay  married  in.  His  stepfather  says, 
‘If  he  gives  you  any  trouble  take  a base- 
ball bat  to  him.’  So  what’s  the  problem?” 

“No  problem,”  Peter  said  cheerfully. 
“Everybody  loves  everybody.” 

“When  it  came  to  the  wedding  plans,” 
Diane  went  on,  “Peter  was  pretty 
sneaky!  My  idea  was  to  have  a quiet 
little  ceremony  in  Santa  Barbara  or 
Carmel.  He  agreed.  A few  days  later 
he’d  ‘thought  about  it.’  He  wanted  us  to 
have  the  white  gown,  church  and  all  the 
trimmings!  Most  men  shy  away  from 
that,  and  I was  overcome  at  his  thought- 
fulness. So  we’ll  be  married  in  the  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church,  October  11th.” 

“She  said  I was  sneaky?  I was  not!” 
Peter  protested.  “I  was  just  so  over- 
whelmed when  she  said  ‘Yes’  I would 


have  agreed  to  anything.  I suppose  I had 
it  in  the  back  of  my  head  to  suggest  a 
big  wedding  later.  It’s  going  to  be  our 
only  wedding,  and  I want  it  right  for 
both  of  us.” 

“At  least,”  Diane  said,  “we’ve  agreed 
not  to  look  for  a home — not  for  a while 
anyway.  Peter  has  an  apartment — actu- 
ally it’s  a little  house,  the  lower  end  of  a 
hillside  duplex.  There  are  two  big  rooms 
in  knotty  pine,  with  a huge  wall  of  win- 
dows and  a gorgeous  view.  The  owner’s 
former  husband  was  a seaman — everything 
is  nautical.  We  even  have  a ship-to-shore 
radio.  And  Peter  built  a beautiful  table 
with  a big  hole  in  the  middle.  He  lined 
it  with  copper  and  then  put  a Japanese 
willow  tree  in  it,  then  surrounded  it  with 
white  pebbles  that  look  like  moth  balls. 
It’s  just  gorgeous!” 

“Thank  you,  dear,”  Peter  grinned, 
“wherever  you  are.  The  place  is  con- 
venient, too.  I drive  right  down  the  hill 
to  Warner  Brothers.  In  about  a year, 
we’ll  buy  a house,  but  we  don’t  expect 
it  to  be  the  house.  We  want  to  make  our 
home-decorating  mistakes  early,  so  when 
we  finally  build  we’ll  know  exactly  what 
we  want.” 

“How  many  children  do  you  plan  on 
having?” 

That  question  didn’t  faze  Diane,  “Prob- 
ably two,  but,  of  course,  right  off  the 
bat  I could  have  triplets  and  spoil 
everything.” 

“Nonsense!”  Peter  laughed.  “I  love  kids, 
too.  Diane  has  me  outpointed,  with  her 
five  nieces  and  three  nephews.  But  I’m  a 
pretty  good  uncle,  even  with  only  two 
nieces  and  one  nephew.” 

“Careers,”  Diane  stated  firmly,  “will  be 
no  problem  in  our  household.  I might 
be  the  star  to  my  parents,  but  not  to  any- 
one else.  I think  it’s  going  to  be  fun 
with  both  of  us  working  in  the  same 
field.  We  both  want  to  travel — together. 
When  I was  in  New  York  I was  asked  to 
do  a Broadway  show  starting  August  22nd, 
and  I wouldn’t  do  it.  A quick  marriage 
and  separation  immediately  if  the  play 
has  a long  run?  No!” 

“Amen!  No  wifeless  marriage  for  me!” 
“Anyhow,”  Diane  continued,  “now  I 
think  of  Peter’s  career  as  being  partly 
mine.  I loved  the  first  thing  I saw  him 
do,  ‘Darby’s  Rangers.’  Then  he  took  act- 
ing lessons  and  I hated  it.  When  he 
stopped  he  was  great  again.  His  pilot 
film  of  ‘Lawman’  was  sold  in  one  day. 
This  series  will  be  seen  over  ABC-TV, 
right  after  ‘Maverick,’  at  8: 30  on  Sun- 
days. When  viewers  get  a load  of  Peter 
Brown,  Lawman,  it’ll  be  all  over  but  the 
shouting — better  contracts,  more  pub- 
licity. Peter  has  impact,  personally  and 
professionally. 

“As  for  me,”  she  said,  “I  love  comedy. 
In  fact,  20th  signed  me  after  my  comedy 
role  in  ‘Teen  Age  Rebel.’  Peter  says  when 
I try  to  look  sad  I look  like  Cleo,  the 
basset  hound.  Still,  I haven’t  had  a chance 
to  do  comedy  since.  In  ‘High  School  Con- 
fidential’ at  M-G-M,  I was  a marijuana 
addict,  which,  believe  me,  is  not  funny. 
So  I feel  like  a klunk.  I feel  so  inade- 
quate. I wish  the  producers  that  signed 
me  would  remember  I’m  a comedienne.” 

“All  they  have  to  do,”  Peter  suggested, 
“is  look  at  ‘Teen  Age  Rebel’  again.  They 
show  that  to  new  kids  as  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  to  get  everything  possible 
out  of  a funny  line.  That’s  my  girl!  The 
‘Lawman’  series  starts  on  October  5th,  my 
birthday — six  days  before  my  wedding 
day.  New  life,  new  love,  new  show,  new 
world!” 

“Along  with  acting,”  Diane  said,  “we 
have  lots  of  things  in  common.  We 
both  like  to  go  to  the  movies,  and  we 
love  the  same  kind  of  music:  background 
music,  classical,  some  progressive  jazz 


(when  it’s  not  so  far  gone  it’s  up  in  the 
North  Forty)  and  Sinatra,  Nat  Cole,  June 
Christy  and  the  Four  Freshmen  as  vocal- 
ists. We’re  both  clothes-conscious,  even 
though  we  both  dress  casually.  Sixty 
percent  of  our  dates  have  been  in  pedal 
pushers  and  slacks  or  cords. 

“Peter  loves  riding,  and  I’m  afraid  of 
horses.  But  even  when  I don’t  participate 
I’m  the  best  audience  in  the  world.  He’s 
jumping  horses  now,  and  every  time  he 
goes  over  a fence  I jerk  right  along  with 
him.  He  loves  to  swim  and  ski — I can 
enjoy  watching.  One  thing  we  definitely 
have  in  common  is — chemistry.” 

“Mmm  . . Peter  echoed.  “I  second 
the  motion.” 

Suddenly,  Diane  snapped  out  of  her 
dreamy  mood.  “Oh,  I’m  getting  a real 
bargain,  I am— Peter’s  a handyman!  He 
fixed  a traverse  rod  in  our  living  room, 
the  TV  set  and  the  clock  radio  he  gave 
me  for  Christmas.  We’re  probably  the 
only  two  people  in  the  world  who’ll  have 
two  clock  radios  and  two  hi-fi  sets  when 
we  marry.  And  he  keeps  growing — men- 
tally and  physically.  Yes,  I mean  that! 
A year  ago  he  was  six  foot  one,  now  he’s 
six  two.  Basically,  though,  it’s  his  charac- 
ter I love  and  admire.  He’s  gentle.  Not 
soft — gentle.  He  wouldn’t  hurt  anybody. 
He’s  a nice  guy.  He  knows  his  work.  He 
knows  how  to  talk  to  people,  and  I’m 
proud  of  him  when  I’m  with  him.” 

“She  really  said  all  that?  My  Diane  . . . 
She’s  beautiful  and  she’s  sincere.”  Peter 
grinned  suddenly.  “Even  when  she’s  wrong 
— she’s  sincere!” 

“I’m  so  proud  of  him,”  Diane  said,  “that 
it  makes  me  painfully  aware  of  my  own 
faults.  You  see,  there  are  two  me’s.  Com- 
mon-sense me  will  be  careful  and  not  buy 
a thing  for  maybe  a week,  and  then  crazy 
me  takes  over.  If  it’s  a sale,  I can’t  resist 
it,  and  charge  accounts  are  so  exciting — 


you  just  sign  your  name. 

“I’m  a good  cook,  but  I have  a little 
problem.  Timing.  Like  last  night.  Peter 
was  in  hysterics  watching  me  in  the 
kitchen.  Seems  when  I get  the  meat  done 
and  start  to  toss  the  salad,  the  vegetables 
suddenly  go  ‘splat-splut-spizz’  all  over 
the  stove.  By  the  time  that’s  cleaned  up, 
the  meat  is  cold  and  the  salad  still  un- 
tossed.” 

“Now  wait  a minute!”  Peter  objected. 
“Some  of  the  things  she  mentioned  aren’t 
faults  to  me.  I love  ’em.  I love  the  fact 
that  she’s  not  an  even -keel  girl.  I think 
that  would  drive  me  nutty.  My  greatest 
fault  right  now  is  impatience.  It  seems  so 
long  till  October!” 

“Peter’s  the  sentimental  kind,”  she 
sighed.  “He  didn’t  just  pick  up  the  phone 
to  order  these  here  doo-dads.  This  ring. 
And  my  bracelet-watch.  And  this  locket. 
He’s  always  bringing  me  funny  things, 
too.  Easter  he  gave  me  a huge  basket  with 
a cat  in  the  center  that  looked  exactly  like 
my  real  cat,  Marianne,  who’ll  live  with  us. 
It  also  had  a huge  ostrich  with  toys  inside. 
Peter  said  that  was  like  me — full  of 
surprises.” 

“Sentimental!  Listen  to  who’s  talking. 
When  she  was  in  New  York  she  sent  me 
a card  that  showed  a little  ole  lady  selling 
pencils  on  a street  corner.  It  said,  ‘I 
don’t  do  so  good  when  you  ain’t  around.’ 
And  she  gave  me  a cup  inscribed  ‘To 
the  World’s  Greatest  Thinker.’  That’s  real 
sentiment.  She  gave  me  a prize,  too,  on 
our  six-months  anniversary.  It  was  a 
crazy  rabbit — a toy  one,  that  is — with  a 
note:  ‘Anyone  who  can  put  up  with  me 
for  six  months  deserves  a prize.’  ” 

We  don’t  argue  much  any  more,” 
Diane  said.  “When  something’s 
wrong,  I just  get  awfully  quiet.  If 
I’m  left  alone  I’ll  work  it  out.  In  time, 


after  we’re  married,  it’ll  make  Peter  mad 

when  I’m  quiet  for  a whole  day.  Then 
we’ll  argue!” 

“Since  that  first  night  when  we  fought 
like  cats  and  dogs,”  he  said  fondly,  “I 
haven’t  wanted  to  argue  with  anyone 
else.” 

“Mostly,”  Diane  chuckled,  “going  to- 
gether has  been  one  big  laugh!  I remember 
the  night  we  were  going  to  a very  im- 
portant premiere.  Peter  had  an  abscessed 
tooth  and  his  mouth  was  swollen  on  the 
right  side.  I had  been  bitten  by  a spider 
under  the  right  eye,  so  I looked  as  if  I’d 
walked  into  that  well-known  door.  We 
sailed  down  the  red  carpet,  talking  into 
the  radio  mike  and  TV,  posing  for  photog- 
raphers, carefully  keeping  our  right  sides 
away.  I sailed  down  the  aisle  in  front 
of  Peter,  feeling  my  veddy  veddy  regal 
best.  I spotted  a friend  and  gave  her  a 
queenly  wave.  She  was  indeed  a friend. 
‘Psst,’  she  hissed,  ‘you  have  wave  clamps 
in  your  hair.’  My  queenly  manner  col- 
lapsed like  a pricked  balloon.” 

“At  least,”  Peter  said,  “now  I won’t  be 
disillusioned  after  we’re  married.  I al- 
ready know  how  she  looks  in  curlers — 
beautiful!” 

“But  we  can  be  very  serious,  too.  We 
aren’t  just  being  young  and  impulsive, 
even  though  I’m  twenty-one  and  Peter’s 
twenty-three.  We  didn’t  just  jump  into 
things.  We  heard  all  the  negative  advice, 
but  this  we  know:  This  is  right.  Why 
should  we  wait?  We’re  lucky — we  found 
each  other  early.  What  we  have  together 
is  so  beautiful.  Our  marriage  will  be  built 
on  a foundation  of  complete  trust,  under- 
standing, tolerance,  fun  . . . and,  I must 
say,  chemistry.” 

Hearing  the  last  of  Diane’s  words  re- 
peated to  him,  Peter  for  once  had  no  come- 
back, no  flip  comment.  His  voice  was  soft. 
“What  more  can  I say?”  — DEE  PHILLIPS 
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Continued  from  page  59 

There  I was,  Aaron  Spelling,  director  of 
a Hollywood  little-theater  group,  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a bare  stage  surrounded  by 
empty  coffee  containers,  old  cigarette  butts 
and  a feeling  of  impending  disaster.  Jane, 
my  leading  lady,  had  gotten  sick  and  left 
the  show  and  I had  to  have  a replacement 
for  the  next  performance.  The  big  problem 
was — who  could  learn  the  role  on  such 
short  notice? 

Just  as  I was  seriously  thinking  of  going 
downstairs  to  the  Greyhound  Bus  Ter- 
minal beneath  the  theater  and  skipping  to, 
say,  Boise,  Idaho,  a young  man  and  a 
girl  came  tripping  down  the  aisle  of  the 
empty  theater  toward  me. 

“I’m  Carolyn  Jones,”  said  the  girl — a 
brunette  with  the  wildest  blue  eyes  I’d 
ever  seen,  “and  this  is  my  agent.  I’m  a 
friend  of  Jane’s  and  I’m  going  to  do  her 
part.” 

“Hah!”  I said  and  bristled.  “So  you’re 
sure  you  can  do  the  part,  are  you?” 

“Blindfolded,”  she  replied  in  an  acid 
tone. 

“I  just  bet!”  I thought  to  myself  and 
handed  her  the  script  for  an  audition  read- 
ing. With  a grand  gesture  she  tossed  the 
script  onto  a prop  table  and  began  reciting 
the  part  I’d  indicated — from  memory. 
Amazed  and  grateful,  I asked  her  how  she 
happened  to  know  the  lines.  “I  learned 
them  last  night.  I really  wanted  the  part.” 
With  these  words  she  won  both  the  part 
and  me. 

A lot  of  people  think  we  got  married 
right  after  that,  but  the  truth  is  we  went 
steady  for  over  a year  before  we  decided 
to  get  married.  One  night  we  were  sitting 
in  a drive-in  movie.  “Say,”  I remember 
telling  her,  “we’ve  been  going  together 
lots — how  about  going  steady?” 

She  never  blinked  an  eye.  “We’ve  been 
going  steady.  Let’s  get  married!” 

We  did.  One  week  later.  That  was  four 
years  ago.  Carolyn  was  nineteen,  and  I was 
twenty-four.  She  was  under  contract  to 
Paramount  at  the  time,  and  they  begged 
her  not  to — warned  her  of  the  two  Holly- 
wood bugaboos.  (1)  It  would  hurt  her 
career.  (2)  We  were  so  young — our  mar- 
riage wouldn’t  last.  Every  anniversary, 
Carolyn  sends  them  a telegram. 

Our  first  home  was  a “bachelor”  apart- 
ment in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  Rent  was 
sixty  dollars  a month,  which  Carolyn 
paid  cheerfully.  I was  a director  at  the  time, 
but  I couldn’t  get  a job  directing  traffic! 
We  were  in  the  apartment  just  four 
months,  when  we  had  to  leave.  We  paid 
the  rent  all  right,  but  the  manager  ob- 
jected to  Carolyn’s  pets — a Doberman 
named  Libby,  a cocker  spaniel  named 
Duchess,  a spider  monkey  named  Melvin, 
and  a parrot  named  Meyer!  Carolyn  never 
could  understand  why  they  asked  us  to 
leave,  and  to  this  day,  she  holds  a grudge 


against  that  unhappy  apartment  manager! 

The  next  day,  Carolyn  called  me  and 
told  me  she’d  found  a house  for  us.  It  was 
in  a good  location  and  the  rent  was 
reasonable.  I told  her  to  grab  it,  so  it 
wasn’t  until  we  moved  in  that  I saw  it. 
Well,  it  looked  like  Frankenstein’s  tomb. 
It  was  on  a hill  far  away  from  every- 
thing. The  trees  around  it  were  so  thick 
that  you  couldn’t  even  see  the  house. 
Walking  through  that  dark  yard  was  like 
going  through  a graveyard  at  midnight. 
Worse,  the  house  had  glass  walls,  glass 
ceilings  and  glass  floors!  That  was  the  year 
of  the  earthquakes,  and  every  time  we  felt 
a tremor,  the  house  would  almost  break 
in  two!  We  stayed  there  for  about  six 
months,  until  one  night  a friend  of  ours 
had  a few  drinks  and  walked  in — right 
through  the  living-room  wall!  We  moved 
the  next  day.  When  the  landlord  asked 
why  we  were  leaving,  Carolyn  said,  “It’s 
weird  . . . eerie.  Last  night  Aaron  turned 
into  a bat.”  He  thought  she  was  nuts  and 
tore  up  our  lease! 

Just  when  everything  was  going  along 
swell,  Carolyn  caught  pneumonia.  The 
morning  she  was  to  test  at  Columbia  for 
“From  Here  to  Eternity”  (Donna  Reed 
got  the  role  and  won  the  Academy  Award) , 
we  had  to  rush  her  to  the  hospital.  For  a 
week,  it  was  touch  and  go,  and  I lived  in 
a nightmare  of  fear — fear  of  losing  some- 
one dearer  to  me  than  life  itself.  I never 
left  the  hospital,  day  or  night,  and  some 
wonderful  actor  friends  of  ours,  Paul 
Richards  and  Richard  Newton,  took  turns 
bringing  me  coffee  and  sandwiches.  One 
night,  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  doctor 
rushed  out  and  told  me  to  come  into  the 
room.  I tore  down  the  hall  like  a madman, 
more  frightened  than  I had  ever  been  in 
my  whole  life.  When  I got  into  the  room, 
Carolyn  had  her  eyes  open.  The  crisis  had 
passed.  I’ll  never  forget  her  first  words 
to  me.  “Darling,  you  look  terrible.”  I sat 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  we  both  cried 
like  babies.  Maybe  we  were,  too.  We  had 
no  family  in  California,  had  very  few 
friends.  Carolyn  was  my  whole  world. 
Today,  our  folks  live  here.  We  have  lots  of 
friends.  But  Carolyn’s  still  my  whole  world. 

When  Carolyn  got  out  of  the  hospital, 
the  doctors  told  her  she  couldn’t  work  for 
about  three  months.  Two  weeks  later,  she 
was  doing  “Off  Limits”  with  Bob  Hope 
and  Mickey  Rooney.  Everyone  told  her  she 
was  silly.  What  they  didn’t  know  was  that 
the  hospital  bills  had  eaten  away  our  sav- 
ings, and  we  were  on  a diet  of  boloney 
sandwiches.  Carolyn  said,  “I’d  rather  drop 
dead  than  starve  to  death,”  and  she  went 
to  work! 

With  Carolyn  onscreen  in  a hit  like 
Paramount’s  (and  Presley’s)  “King 
Creole,”  those  days  seem  far  away. 
Not  so  long  ago,  we  bought  a beautiful 
home  in  Sherman  Oaks.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  lives,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  rent,  now  that  my  career’s  heading  up, 
too!  I remember  when  we  first  decided  to 
buy  our  home.  Carolyn  insisted  that  it 


have  a swimming  pool,  and  we  looked  for 
months  before  we  found  a house  that  we 
thought  was  just  right  for  us,  high  up  in 
the  hills,  away  from  everyone.  For  weeks 
after  we  moved  in,  Carolyn  never  went 
near  the  pool.  Finally  one  day  I couldn’t 
take  it  any  more.  “You  yelled  about  a pool 
for  months,  now  why  don’t  you  get  in  it?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  those  crazy  eyes 
and  said  innocently,  “I  can’t  swim.”  That’s 
my  girl! 

Well,  she  swims  now,  right  through  mid- 
December! 

Strangely  enough,  Carolyn’s  sudden 
zoom  to  stardom  seemed  to  have  a mysteri- 
ous effect  on  me.  While  she  was  making 
“The  Bachelor  Party,”  I sold  my  first  TV 
script,  and  since  that  time  I have  written 
about  twenty-five  TV  shows,  and  a movie 
script.  And  you  know  something — I think 
Carolyn  is  happier  about  my  success  than 
her  own.  At  least,  she  makes  me  feel  that 
way— and  what  greater  thing  can  a wife 
do  for  her  husband? 

Carolyn  not  only  loves  me,  she  loves 
people.  Friends  are  always  pouring  in  and 
out  of  our  house,  and  sometimes  the  dinner 
table  looks  like  Sunday  night  at  the  board- 
ing house. 

Mickey  Rooney,  with  whom  Carolyn 
starred  in  “Babyface  Nelson,”  loves  to  dash 
in  for  laughs  and  a couple  of  sets  of  table 
tennis;  Jackie  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, go  for  Carolyn’s  homemade  pastrami 
and  TV  talk,  since  we’ve  all  been  in  the 
business;  Peggy  King  and  Carolyn  never 
seem  to  stop  discussing  clothes  and  who’s 
marrying  who;  and  then  there  are  Natalie 
Wood  and  Bob  Wagner.  Carolyn  fell  in 
love  with  both  of  them  when  she  made 
“Marjorie  Morningstar.”  With  those  two, 
it’s  always  a “ball”! 

I don’t  know  who  will  be  the  nejft  addi- 
tion. Carolyn’s  on  the  Paramount  lot  to- 
day, working  on  “One  Angry  Day,”  and 
I’m  sure  she’ll  bring  someone  interesting 
home  to  dinner.  As  you  can  see,  it’s  an 
extremely  mixed  group,  all  having  two 
things  in  common — talent  and  the  knack 
for  enjoying  life.  Every  Sunday  we  get 
together,  even  if  we’ve  seen  each  other 
during  the  week  and  it’s  the  wildest.  The 
gang  named  our  house  “The  Snake  Pit,” 
and  I think  they’ve  got  something  there. 

When  Carolyn  was  in  New  York,  Nick 
Adams  was  my  “roomie.”  One  night  we 
called  Carolyn,  and  Nat  and  R.  J.  got  on 
extension  phones,  and  we  held  a five-way 
conversation  for  an  hour  and  a half!  I 
never  did  get  a chance  to  talk  to  Carolyn. 
Two  minutes  after  we  hung  up,  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  Carolyn  calling  back.  “Dar- 
ling, I didn’t  get  a chance  to  tell  you  good- 
bye. I love  you.  Goodbye.”  The  phone  went 
dead — Carolyn  didn’t  want,  to  talk  past 
the  three-minute  limit! 

There  is  nothing  she  won’t  do  for  a friend. 
When  Nick  was  up  for  the  role  of  Tom- 
my Sands’  buddy  in  “Sing  Boy  Sing,” 
Carolyn  called  him  every  day  from  New 
York.  They  discussed  the  role,  worked 
on  the  script  over  the  phone,  etc.  This 
went  on  every  night  for  two  weeks.  When 
Nick  finally  got  the  part,  Carolyn  called 
up  everyone  she  knew  in  New  York  to  tell 
them  the  news! 

Recently,  Carolyn  had  an  interview  with 
a top  New  York  columnist  to  discuss  her 
role  in  “Marjorie  Morningstar.”  She  spent 
the  whole  hour  raving  about  Natalie’s  per- 
formance in  the  picture.  The  stunned 
columnist  printed  every  word  of  it  and 
ended  up  by  signing  Carolyn’s  name  to 
the  article! 

Next  to  helping  her  friends.  I guess 
what  she  loves  most  is  yoga.  In  fact,  she’s 
nuts  about  yoga!  She’s  not  interested  in 
the  religious  aspects  of  it,  but  she  feels 
that  the  exercises  are  relaxing  and  physi- 
cally helpful.  Naturally,  she  insists  on  me 


and  her  friends  trying  it,  too.  It’s  a funny 
sight  on  Sunday  to  see  about  ten  of  us 
cramped  into  fantastic  yoga  positions!  One 
night  about  two  weeks  ago,  Jimmie  Ko- 
mack  frantically  phoned  Carolyn.  “Caro- 
lyn, I’m  in  position  number  four.  Can  you 
come  right  over?”  His  knees  were  locked 
and  Carolyn  had  to  rush  over  and  untie 
him! 

But  there’s  also  a very  serious  side  to 
Carolyn’s  interest  in  yoga.  Today,  when 
she  talks  about  it,  she  says  firmly  and 
emphatically  that  it  has  changed  her  life. 
It  relaxed  her,  took  the  rush-rush-rush 
off  her  mind,  relieved  her  of  the  curse  of 
severe  asthmatic  attacks  which  had  plagued 
her  since  her  early  childhood.  It  gave  her 
a clear,  fresh  skin  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  while. 

Most  important,  I think,  it  helped  give 
her  peace  of  mind  and  objectivity  about 
her  life  and  career.  These  have  made  it 
possible  for  Carolyn  to  shoot  ahead  in  a 
fashion  she  hardly  dreamed  of  when  she 
first  came  to  Hollywood  in  1952. 

“B.Y. — before  yoga,”  my  honest  wife  will 
tell  you  now,  “I  was  not  always  the  pleas- 
antest girl  to  be  around.  Sometimes  Aaron, 
whom  I dearly  love,  would  do  something  I 
didn’t  like.  Maybe  he’d  forget  to  clean 
the  swimming  pool  or  pick  up  a box  of 
breakfast  food  at  the  supermarket  down 
the  hill  or  ask  an  innocent  question  like: 
‘How  come  you  parted  your  hair  on  the 
side  today?’  Nothing — yet  I’d  be  upset 
and  bite  my  lip  and  clam  up  or  even  cry, 
sometimes.  Now,  thank  heaven,  my  hus- 
band doesn’t  have  to  put  up  with  Jones’s 
tantrums!  I see  life  from  a much  more 
relaxed  and  happier  viewpoint.” 

And  now  that  she  is  happier,  it’s  easier 
to  get  her  to  indulge  herself  once  in  a 
while — to  get  her  to  go  on  a clothes- 
shopping  spree,  for  instance.  She  loves 
clothes  and  doesn’t  feel  as  guilty  as  she 
used  to  about  spending  the  money.  The 
only  trouble  is,  she  has  the  horrible  habit 
of  buying  the  same  style  of  dress  in  three 
or  four  colors.  When  I warn  her  that  it 
will  look  as  if  she  only  has  one  dress,  her 
typical  answer  is  “I  don’t  care,  I like  it.” 
She  buys  special  clothes  for  special  oc- 
casions: a yoga  outfit  for  her  yoga  exer- 
cises; an  English  riding  outfit  for  our 
visits  to  my  cousin’s  ranch  in  Texas; 
beautifully  tailored  slacks  for  rehearsals. 
Invariably,  however,  she  ends  up  wearing 
blue  jeans  to  everything! 

During  her  nation-wide  tour  with  “The 
Bachelor  Party,”  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster 
provided  her  with  a beautiful  wardrobe 
created  by  Don  Loper.  They  are  really  the 
most  fantastic  things  I have  ever  seen.  The 
minute  she  returned  from  the  tour,  she  put 
them  in  the  closet  and  hasn’t  touched  them 
since.  When  I asked  her  why  she  wasn’t 
wearing  them,  she  replied,  “Do  you  know 
what  these  dresses  cost?  I’m  saving  them!” 
Oh,  well,  we’ve  got  the  best-dressed  closet 
in  Sherman  Oaks. 

Carolyn  feels  that  Hollywood  is  really 
no  different  from  any  other  town,  and 
she  rushes  to  its  defense  when  it’s  criti- 
cized. I love  her  remark  to  Mike  Wallace 
when  he  did  an  interview  with  her  on  his 
show  in  New  York.  He  had  been  trying 
desperately  for  about  ten  minutes  to  get 
her  to  give  him  some  “dirt”  but  had  failed. 
Finally,  he  said,  “Now  come  on,  Carolyn, 
you  know  that  morals  in  Hollywood  are 
as  old-fashioned  as  sideburns.” 

Without  blinking  an  eye,  she  replied, 
“Haven’t  you  heard,  Mike?  Sideburns  are 
coming  back.” 

Sounds  tough,  doesn’t  she?  But  she  isn’t. 
She’s  as  feminine  as  black  lace.  The  day 
Miss  Jones  first  walked  up  to  me  and  said, 
“I’m  a friend  of  Jane’s  and  I’m  going  to 
do  her  part” — that  was  the  luckiest  day  of 
my  life!  The  End 
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INGRID’S  ANSWER 

Continued  from  page  56 

talked  for  several  hours  about  love,  life 
and  children. 

“People  often  tell  me  they’re  bored  to 
death  reading  about  my  problems,”  Ingrid 
said.  “But  is  it  my  fault?  I’d  be  de- 
lighted if  they’d  leave  me  alone.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  marriage  between  pro- 
fessional people  so  rarely  succeeds  is  this 
merciless  spotlight  on  your  personal  life. 
Your  troubles  are  aired  to  all  the  world 
and  your  case  is  tried  by  the  public  and 
the  press  to  the  point  that  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  principals,  is  sick  to  death  of 
it. 

“You  never  have  the  right  to  quarrel 
or  disagree,  as  other  couples  do,  without 
risking  a divorce  rumor.  You  must  have 
a continual  smile  on  your  face.  Of  course, 
there  are  a few  professional  marriages 
which  are  successful,  but  it’s  rare.” 

After  a few  minutes  of  silence,  Ingrid 
smiled — that  dazzling,  warm  smile — and 
the  disturbing  shadow  which  had  clouded 
her  clear  blue  eyes  disappeared.  Despite 
the  tumultuous  nine  years  since  she  left 
Hollywood,  Ingrid  has  not  changed  in  ap- 
pearance. She  seems  not  to  have  aged— 
except  for  a few  added  pounds.  Her  hair 
seems  brighter,  her  eyes  more  sparkling, 
her  skin  more  glowing. 

“What  qualities  do  I prize  in  a hus- 
band?” she  repeated,  thinking  hard  for  a 
few  seconds  before  answering. 

“I  have  no  set  rules  about  it.  You  like 
different  people  for  different  reasons,  and 
you  like  them  sometimes  because  of  their 
faults.  Naturally,  a great  love  is  the 
crystallization  of  everything  a woman 
seeks  in  a man,  but  it  is  something  that 
cannot  be  defined  with  a generalization.” 

Her  smile  was  a trifle  poignant  now. 
“Oh,  I know,  many  women  marry  for 
many  reasons  other  than  a great  love. 
They  often  live  out  their  whole  lives 
without  experiencing  anything  different. 
But  then,  what  happens  to  them  if  by 
chance  they  meet  the  great  love?” 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  away. 

. . I don’t  regret  one  moment  of  it  . . .” 
She  said  no  more,  but  her  unspoken  words 
reverberated  throughout  the  room. 

“I  could  never  enter  into  a frivolous 
relationship  with  a man,”  she  added  even- 
tually. “I  am  often  shocked  when  I see 
women  flirting  outrageously  and  treating 
love  as  a capricious  game. 


“To  me  love  is  such  a sacred  feeling 
that  it  should  not  be  regarded  lightly. 
It  would  have  no  meaning  for  me  unless 
I threw  myself  into  it  with  every  chord 
of  my  being. 

“Of  course,  a woman  can  have  male 
friends  without  love  being  involved.  I 
believe  pure  friendship  between  men  and 
women  not  only  possible  but  desirable.  I 
have  many  male  friends.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  friendship  can 
never  be  as  important  as  love,  but  it 
should  be  cultivated  with  the  same  care. 
It  means  giving  of  yourself,  being  tolerant 
of  others’  faults,  showing  forgiveness  and 
understanding,  just  as  in  love. 

Do  people  ever  really  change?”  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I  haven’t 
changed,  except  perhaps  superficial- 
ly. Deep  down,  I’m  the  same  girl  who  left 
Sweden  so  many  years  ago,  with  the 
same  basic  ideas  and  principles,  and  my 
actions  are  governed  by  these.  When  I 
returned  to  Sweden  for  the  first  time 
after  going  to  Hollywood,  all  my  friends 
were  astonished.  They  said  to  me,  ‘Why, 
you  haven’t  changed  a bit.’  They  thought 
Hollywood  would  have  influenced  me.  It 
may  have — in  showing  me  the  value  of 
courage. 

“Without  courage  you  have  nothing,” 
she  said.  “You  are  afraid  to  be  tolerant, 
and  how  I hate  intolerance!  You  are 
afraid  to  live;  you  are  afraid  to  love. 

“Look  around  you,”  she  said  with 
spirit.  “Have  you  ever  realized  how 
many  people  miss  out  on  life  itself  because 
of  a lack  of  courage;  because  of  fears? 
Fear  of  what  other  people  may  think. 
Fear  of  taking  a chance.  Fear  of  failure. 
And  so  their  yearnings  and  hopes  are 
frustrated,  and  their  lives  run  out.  They 
become  embittered  and  feel  robbed  of  life’s 
gifts,  and  it  all  comes  down  to  a lack  of 
courage. 

“I  want  my  children  to  be  good  human 
beings,”  Ingrid  said  earnestly,  “self-re- 
liant and  thoughtful  for  others.  That’s  why 
it’s  so  important  for  them  to  feel  loved 
when  they  are  small,  so  when  they  grow 
older  they  will  show  love  and  respect  to- 
wards others. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  protecting  children 
too  much.  They  must  learn  by  their  own 
mistakes,  although  parents  can  soften  many 
of  life’s  blows  by  preparation.  For  one 
thing,  they  should  answer  children’s  ques- 
tions. No  one  answered  mine  when  I was 
a child,  and  I grew  up  ignorant  about 
many  things. 

“Understanding  is  another  quality  I 


want  my  children  to  cultivate.  If  you’ve 
been  hurt  for  no  apparent  reason,  you 
must  ask  yourself,  ‘Why  have  they  done 
this  to  me?’  If  you  try  hard  and  find  an 
answer,  then  perhaps  you  can  forgive. 
And  a sense  of  humor.  How  very  im- 
portant that  is!  Thank  God  I have  one. 
Otherwise  I don’t  know  how  I could  have 
coped  with  life  sometimes.  I feel  terribly 
sorry  for  people  who  take  themselves  seri- 
ously and  haven’t  learned  to  laugh  at  life’s 
little  antics. 

“Naturally,  parents  cannot  instill  these 
characteristics  in  their  children  by  a 
magic  formula.  But  I believe  if  you 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  with  your 
children,  they  will  end  up  by  absorbing 
your  teachings.  That’s  why  mine  never 
have  the  impression  that  my  work  is 
more  important  than  they  are.” 

Ingrid  agreed  to  leave  her  children  tem- 
porarily in  Rome  with  Marcella  Ma- 
riani,  Rossellini’s  sister,  until  she  had 
finished  her  location  work  on  20th’s  “The 
Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness.”  Not  only 
were  they  able  to  finish  their  schooling 
without  interruption,  but  they  had  more 
opportunities  to  see  their  father. 

“Of  course,  the  twins  are  too  young  to 
be  aware  of  the  separation,”  Ingrid  said 
sadly.  “I  realize  how  unfortunate  it  is 
that  they  are  being  robbed  of  a perma- 
nent paternal  influence,  but  what  can  I do? 
Still,  if  they  know  that  their  parents  have 
remained  good  friends  and  they  never 
hear  a word  of  criticism  from  either  about 
the  other,  at  least  that’s  something  saved,” 
Ingrid  sighed. 

Then  she  lit  another  cigarette,  and  the 
smile  came  back,  a brave  defiance  to  the 
world.  “I’m  not  going  to  influence  my 
children  in  the  choice  of  their  future  vo- 
cations,” she  confided.  “That’s  something 
they  must  decide  for  themselves. 

“Little  Ingrid,  I’m  certain,  will  be  an 
actress.  She  loves  to  dress  up  in  cos- 
tume and  play-act  in  front  of  a mirror. 
She  reminds  me  so  much  of  myself  when 
I was  a child.  I lived  in  a dream  world, 
peopled  with  the  characters  from  my 
books  and  poems.  I held  long  conversa- 
tions with  my  imaginary  friends,  laughing 
and  joking  with  them.  I changed  my 
voice  to  adapt  to  their  personalities,  but 
despite  all  the  make-believe  they  were 
real  people  to  me. 

“Little  Ingrid  is  like  that,  quiet  and 
thoughtful  and  fervently  wrapped  up  in 
a world  of  make-believe.  My  husband’s 
brother,  Renzo,  has  composed  a new 
operetta  and  has  put  in  a few  lines  for 
her.  She  was  so  thrilled  about  it  when  I 
told  her.  She  jumped  up  and  down  with 
joy  and  cried,  ‘And  do  I sing,  too?’  She 
was  a little  disappointed  to  learn  she  just 
had  a walk-on  part.”  Ingrid’s  smile,  as 
so  aptly  described  by  one  of  her  co- 
workers, “went  right  down  to  her  toes.” 

“Jenny  never  had  any  inclination  to- 
ward acting.”  Ingrid  was  looking  tender- 
ly at  the  portrait  of  her  oldest  daughter. 
“She  once  said  to  me  with  a tear  in  her 
voice,  ‘Do  I have  to  become  an  actress?’ 
I assured  her  that  she  didn’t  have  to  at 
all. 

“Isabelle  is  the  exact  opposite  of  her 
twin  sister,”  Ingrid  continued.  “She  is  as 
wild  and  impulsive  as  Ingrid  is  precise  and 
timid.  Nothing  frightens  Isabelle.  She 
wants  to  try  everything.  She  resembles 
the  Bohemian  side  of  my  nature,  the  side 
that  likes  excitement  and  adventure.” 
Ingrid’s  smile  was  a trifle  ironic. 

“Robertino  has  inherited  my  father’s 
artistic  talents.  He’ll  probably  be  a 
painter  or  a photographer.  He’s  fascinated 
by  photography.  But  I’ll  never  thrust  ad- 
vice on  him  unasked. 

“Only  in  unimportant  matters,”  Ingrid 
said,  “do  I seek  advice  from  others. 
When  I go  out  in  the  evening,  I let 
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others  decide  where  we’re  going  to  eat 
or  what  movie  we’ll  see.  I hate  argu- 
ments. When  I buy  a new  dress,  I like  to 
have  a girlfriend  with  me  to  help  me 
decide,  because  I never  know  what  I 
want. 

“But  big  decisions  about  my  personal 
life  or  my  work  are  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
When  I wanted  to  go  to  Italy  nine  years 
ago,  everyone  in  Hollywood  was  against 
it.”  (I  was  amused  by  the  naive  candor 
with  which  Ingrid  spoke  of  that  moment- 
ous episode.)  “They  all  said  I was  crazy,” 
she  said,  “but  I knew  I had  to  go. 

“I  had  the  same  opposition  for  the 
French  stage  production  of  ‘Tea  and  Sym- 
pathy.’ Everyone,  including  my  husband, 
was  against  it.  They  said  I was  out  of 
my  mind  to  want  to  play  in  French  in 
front  of  a sophisticated,  hard  Paris  au- 
dience. I was  obstinate,  and  I was  de- 
termined nothing  would  change  my  mind. 
Well,  it  was  a success.  As  you  know,  we 
played  to  packed  houses  for  over  a year. 

“I  dislike  advising  others  as  well,”  In- 
grid continued.  “After  all,  how  can  we 
put  ourselves  in  another’s  shoes?  We 
can’t  really  know  another’s  true  feelings. 
People  still  offer  me  advice  these  days, 
and  I suppose  they  mean  well.  But  now 
. . .”  Her  smile  grew  into  a soft  laugh. 
“I’m  a happy  woman.” 

For  all  the  complications  surrounding 
her,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why.  Even 
during  its  most  dazzling  Hollywood  period, 
her  career  has  never  looked  so  brilliant, 
with  the  success  of  Warners’  current  “In- 
discreet” and  the  completion  of  “The 
Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness.”  On  agree- 
ment with  M-G-M,  the  start  of  “I  Thank 
a Fool”  has  been  delayed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  so  she  may  devote 
the  months  between  to  her  very  full  per- 
sonal life. 

There’s  the  summer  visit  from  daughter 
Jenny,  on  vacation  from  Mills  College. 
And,  importantly,  there  is  Lars  Schmidt. 
Almost  unknown  in  theatrical  circles 
until  a year  ago,  Schmidt  now  has  to  use 
a pseudonym  when  he  travels.  He  has 
been  constantly  followed  by  photographers 
and  press  people  since  his  name  was  first 
linked  with  Ingrid’s. 

Schmidt  was  born  in  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  forty-four  years  ago,  son  of 
parents  so  wealthy  that  townspeople  say, 
“Lars’  father  owns  a whole  street  here.” 
Personally,  Schmidt  seems  the  opposite  of 
Rossellini:  calm,  efficient,  punctual,  easy- 
going, precise,  elegant  in  dress  and  man- 
ner. “A  well-bred  gentleman,”  say  ac- 
quaintances. He  drives  a Mercedes  sports 
car,  speaks  French,  English  and  German 
fluently  and  has  a large  and  choice  col- 
lection of  antique  furniture. 

Rich  not  just  by  inheritance  but  as  a 
result  of  his  own  theatrical  ventures,  he 
spends  his  money  generously.  Those  close 
to  Ingrid  notice  that  he  particularly  en- 
joys lavishing  it  on  her  children.  Though 
she  hasn’t  displayed  toward  Lars  the  mad, 
sudden  passion  she  did  toward  Rossellini, 
she  has  always  said  frankly,  “I  enjoy  his 
company.”  Friends  believe  that  at  this 
stage  in  her  life  this  is  what  she  wants 
most. 

Questioned  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
Ingrid  laughed  away  all  pessimistic  doubts. 
“I  like  being  married — and  I’m  not  afraid 
of  it,  despite  everything.”  Sad  memories 
intervened,  leaving  only  the  hint  of  a 
smile  around  her  eyes,  and  she  said  grave- 
ly, “A  woman’s  life  is  empty  without 
love.  Love  is  what  gives  life  its  meaning. 
Love  and  children  and  one’s  work.” 

—MARGARET  GARDNER 
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DEBBIE  AND  EDDIE 

Continued  from  page  53 

increased.  It  is  as  if  Mike  had  left  Eddie, 
Debbie,  Carrie,  and  little  Todd  a special 
legacy:  Life  is  short,  love  is  everything; 
life  is  short,  love  is  everything.  Live! 

So  the  Fishers  have  decided  to  leave 
Hollywood  for  a while,  to  alter  the  pace, 
vary  the  pattern,  and  broaden  the  horizons 
of  their  lives.  California  is  their  home, 
true,  but  today  it  is  the  place  of  painful 
memories,  the  place  where  they  spent  the 
most  time  with  Liz  and  Mike,  the  place 
where  everything  seems  to  remind  them 
of  the  sorrowful  past. 

These  days,  especially  in  the  evenings, 
Eddie  and  Debbie  spend  many  hours  mak- 
ing plans  and  preparations  for  going  away. 
New  York  is  where  they’re  heading.  So 
naturally,  Debbie  thinks  about  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  New  York,  and  like  every 
devoted  mother,  her  main  concern  is  for 
the  welfare  of  her  children.  “If  for  some 
reason  we  only  stay  in  New  York  a month,” 
she  says,  “we’ll  leave  the  kids  with  their 
grandparents  here  in  California.  But  if 
we  stay  in  the  East  two  months  or  more, 
we’ll  take  Carrie  and  Todd  with  us.  Then 
Eddie  and  I will  rent  a house  in  the 
suburbs  and  we’ll  commute  to  Manhattan. 
Gosh!  Commuting.  I haven’t  done  that 
since  before  I was  married  when  I used 
to  commute  regularly  from  my  home  in 
Burbank  to  the  M-G-M  studios  in  Cul- 
ver City.  It’ll  be  exciting.  And  I know 
Carrie  will  find  it  exciting,  too.  She’ll  see 
snow,  real  snow,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  Well  give  her  a sled  and  . . .” 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  Debbie  remem- 
bers the  crazy,  lovely  things  that  Mike 
Todd  had  given  Carrie:  two  tickets  to 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days,”  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  on  her  tenth  birthday  (he 
was  confident  the  picture  would  run  for- 
ever, and  he  was  probably  right),  some 
shares  ot  Todd-AO  stock,  and  little  zany 
toys  that  Carrie  always  adored.  Mike  just 
seemed  to  have  a way  with  kids.  He’d  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  Liz’s  two  boys, 
Michael  Howard  and  Christopher  Ed- 
ward, and  was  nuts  about  his  own  six- 
month-old  daughter,  Elizabeth  Frances. 
Debbie  recalls  the  time  Mike  tried  to  de- 
scribe just  how  beautiful  he  thought  little 
Liza  was.  With  a big  grin  he  had  said, 
“Compared  to  Liza,  Liz  looks  like  Frank- 
enstein’s monster!”  And,  Debbie  thinks, 
“Mike  would  have  loved  his  namesake; 
he  would  have  loved  little  Todd.” 

And  suddenly  she  recalls  another  time 
when  she  and  Eddie  were  getting  ready  to 
go  to  New  York  . . . 

Memory  . . . 

They  had  really  been  having  a ball,  get- 
ting ready  to  fly  to  New  York.  Mike  Todd 
didn’t  know  they  were  coming — that  would 
make  their  act  all  the  better.  The  Friars 
were  giving  this  big  testimonial  dinner  for 
Mike  at  the  Waldorf.  He  was  to  be  joshed 
and  joked  at,  ribbed  and  ridiculed,  by  all 
the  big  names  in  show  business.  But 
wouldn’t  he  be  surprised  when  his  two 
best  friends,  Eddie  and  Debbie,  popped  out 
on  the  stage  to  help  in  roasting  and  toast- 
ing him.  So  for  the  tenth  time  the  Fishers 
rehearsed  the  songs  and  comic  routine  that 
would  make  Mike  writhe,  wince,  and  roar 
with  laughter. 

But  these  were  songs  and  jokes  Mike 
was  never  to  hear  . . . 

Debbie’s  thoughts  return  to  little  Todd, 
whom  she  rocks  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 
Above,  she  hears  Eddie  in  the  attic,  search- 
p ing  for  his  galoshes.  It  gets  mighty  cold  in 
New  York — lots  of  slush  and  sleet. 

Eddie  hums  a tune — one  of  the  songs 


go  East.  And  far  away,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a telephone  rings. 
And  because  it  is  so  far  away,  the  phone 
has  a peculiar  high-pitched  b-r-r-r-ing 
. . . something  like  . . . something  like  . . . 
like  the  day  he  received  the  news  . . . 

Memory  . . . 

It  was  the  day  he  was  about  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  Ray  Robinson- Carmen 
Basilio  fight.  Should  be  a good  one,  he 
thought.  That  Basilio  is  tough  but  Sugar 
Ray  knows  all  the  tricks.  Nice  of  Mike  to 
say  that  he  could  fly  back  to  California 
after  the  fight  in  The  Liz.  What  a guy! 

The  phone  rang.  Eddie  picked  it  up  and 
said  “Hello.”  Slowly  his  face  drained  of 
color.  He  said  one  word,  “No.”  Then  he 
sank  down  into  a chair. 

The  doctor  found  him  there,  staring  at 
the  telephone,  repeating  over  and  over 
again,  “Mike  is  dead.  Mike  is  dead.”  The 
doctor  gave  him  a shot  and  the  color 
gradually  returned  to  his  face.  Finally, 
Eddie  struggled  to  his  feet,  went  to  tell 
Debbie  the  heart-breaking  news. 
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And  on  the  way  he  seemed  to  hear 
Mike’s  voice. 

Hardly  a day  had  gone  by  when  they 
hadn’t  talked  to  each  other  by  phone.  It 
didn’t  matter  where  Mike  was — Paris, 
Moscow,  anywhere  in  the  world.  He’d 
call  Mike  or  Mike  would  call  him.  And 
always  Mike  would  sign  off  the  same  way, 
“I  love  ya!”  and  Eddie  would  answer, 
“Me,  too!”  Now,  as  he  moved  towards 
Debbie,  he  heard  the  words,  “I  love  ya!” 
and  his  lips  formed  the  words,  “Me,  too!” 

And  Eddie  realized,  as  if  Mike  were 
standing  next  to  him  and  spelling  out  the 
words:  Love  Is  Everything.  The  kind  of 
love  that  Mike  had  for  Liz  and  the  kids. 
Yes,  the  kind  of  love  that  Mike  felt  for 
him,  and  Debbie  and  Carrie.  For  that  mat- 


ter, the  kind  of  love  that  he,  Eddie,  felt  at 
this  moment,  more  strongly  than  ever,  for 
Debbie  and  for  Carrie  and  for  little  Todd  . . . 

Debbie  packs  some  of  the  things  that 
Carrie  and  young  Todd  will  probably 
need  in  the  East,  things  they’d  never  need 
in  California.  Snowsuits  and  mittens  and 
warm  sweaters  and  wool  hats.  As  she  folds 
the  clothing,  she  remembers  the  time 
when  Liz’s  children,  Michael  and  Chris- 
topher and  Liza,  spent  three  days  at  the 
Fisher  house,  just  after  they  had  lost  their 
father  . . . 

Memory  . . . 

As  Debbie  walked  with  Eddie  up  to  the 
entrance  of  Liz’s  Coldwater  Canyon  home, 
she  thought  of  the  way  that  Mike  had 
acted  towards  Liz:  always  making  a fuss 
over  her,  always  telling  her  what  a won- 
derful mother  she  was,  and  how  beau- 
tiful she  was;  always  giving  her  gowns 
and  jewels  fit  for  a princess  and  always 
treating  her  like  one;  always  making  her 
feel  more  beautiful  than  she  was — if  that 
was  possible. 

Inside  the  house,  Debbie  was  shocked 
when  she  saw  Liz.  Unbearable  grief  had 
distorted  her  beautiful  face  into  a mask 
of  suffering.  She  sat  staring  straight  ahead 
as  if  she  were  all  alone  in  the  world.  As 
Debbie  approached  her,  a flicker  of  ex- 
pression crossed  Liz’s  face.  She  spoke,  and 
her  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  up  from 
a deep  well  of  tears.  “What  about  the  chil- 
dren? What  about  the  children?” 

“We’ll  take  care  of  them.  Eddie  and  I’ll 
take  care  of  them,”  Debbie  answered.  And 
soon  the  Fishers’  maid  had  bundled  the 
three  youngsters  over  to  Eddie  and  Deb- 
bie’s house.  And  Debbie  and  Eddie  had 
remained  at  their  friend’s  side,  trying  to 
comfort  and  console  her. 

For  three  days,  Michael  and  Christo- 
pher and  Liza  remained  snug  and  pro- 
tected in  the  Fisher  household.  Michael 
and  Christopher  wanted  to  play  with 
Carrie,  but  all  of  Liz’s  youngsters  had  bad 
colds  so  this  wasn’t  possible.  But  the  visi- 
tors enjoyed  themselves  anyhow.  For  them 
it  was  a sort  of  holiday;  they  were  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  tragedy  that  had 
occurred.  At  bedtime,  Debbie  would  re- 
turn home  from  her  vigil  at  Liz’s  house 
and  tuck  them  in.  And  as  she  looked  down 
at  them,  she’d  think,  “The  family — kids 
and  husband — is  all  that  counts.”  . . . 

Sometimes  Eddie  paints  a mental  picture 
about  how  life  will  be  for  the  Fisher  clan 
in  New  York.  It’ll  be  the  fall,  he  thinks, 
and  the  Yankees’ll  still  be  playing  base- 
ball. Maybe  he  can  take  Todd  to  a ball 
game.  Sure,  he’ll  be  only  six  months,  but 
so  what?  He’s  twenty-five  inches  long 
now  and  weighs  fifteen  pounds,  and  he’s 
only  three  months  old.  By  then  he’ll  be  at 
least  double  his  present  weight  and  size. 
Perhaps  he  won’t  understand  what’s  going 
on.  But  he’d  sit  with  Eddie  in  his  box  at 
the  Stadium — that’s  a real  ball-park,  no 
cheap  homers  like  the  Dodgers  get  in  Los 
Angeles — and  Eddie’ll  buy  him  a hot  dog. 
When  Mickey  Mantle  hits  one  into  the 
bleachers,  Todd  will  cheer  . . . 

Memory  . . . 

Todd  will  cheer.  That  did  it.  Todd  was 
Mike’s  namesake,  and,  Eddie  remem- 
bered, Mike  always  cheered.  Nothing  half- 
way about  him.  He  was  enthusiastic 
about  everything:  sports,  travel,  Liz,  the 
kids,  life  itself.  That’s  why  it  had  been 
so  difficult  to  comfort  Liz  on  the  plane 
trip  to  Chicago  for  the  funeral.  How,  when 
you  yourself  can’t  believe  that  a guy  who 
was  so  alive  is  no  longer  alive,  can  you 
find  words  to  make  things  easier  for  an- 
other? Nevertheless,  he  had  sat  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  across  the  aisle  from 
her  and  tried  his  best.  But  his  words 
faded  into  the  deep  void  of  their  mutual 
sorrow. 


And  then  there  had  been  that  night 
weeks  after  the  funeral  was  over.  Liz  had 
phoned  ’way  after  midnight.  She’d  had  a 
terrible  nightmare.  She  needed  help.  Ed- 
die had  slipped  on  a shirt,  slacks  and  shoes 
and  rushed  over  to  her  house.  Liz  was 
trembling  and  white.  She  had  been  work- 
ing hard  on  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof.” 
Throwing  herself  into  work  had  helped. 
But  sometimes,  especially  at  night,  the  ab- 
sence of  Mike,  the  loss  of  Mike,  was  un- 
bearable. 

Liz  talked  and  Eddie  listened.  She  was 
talking;  that  was  the  main  thing.  All  the 
pain  that  had  been  bottled  up  was  pouring 
out.  For  hours,  it  seemed,  she  talked  and 
she  wept.  All  about  Mike.  Their  life  to- 
gether. Their  love  for  each  other.  How 
Mike  had  dashed  around  buying  baby 
clothes  for  Liza  in  Paris.  How  he  had 
bought  out  entire  stores,  or  so  it  seemed 
when  package  after  package  after  pack- 
age addressed  to  Miss  Liza  Todd  began  to 
arrive  at  the  hotel  where  they  were 
staying.  How  the  first  dress  Liza  ever  wore 
had  been  a dream.  When  she  outgrew  it, 
Mike — sentimental  fool — had  it  framed 
and  hung  it  on  their  bedroom  wall. 

Gradually,  Liz  had  run  out  of  things  to 
say.  Sleepily,  she  said  good  night  to  Ed- 
die and  went  up  to  her  room,  he  hoped  for 
her  first  night’s  rest  in  weeks.  On  his  way 
home  Eddie  Fisher  said  a silent  prayer: 
“Keep  our  family  safe  and  sound.  Keep 
us  together.”  . . 

And  Debbie  and  Eddie  are  living  that 
prayer  every  day.  They  don’t  plan  to  settle 
immediately  in  New  York.  No,  in  mid- 
summer, Eddie’s  appendix  permitting, 
they’re  going  to  Europe  as  kind  of  un- 
official American  ambassadors  to  the  Brus- 
sels International  Fair.  So  on  many  an 
evening  they  pore  over  maps,  figuring  out 
where  they’ll  go  and  what  they’ll  see  after 
their  visit  to  the  Fair  is  completed.  They 
plan  to  visit  friends  in  Italy  and  France 
and  England. 

But  Europe,  too,  is  a place  they  asso- 
ciate fondly  with  Mike  and  Liz.  For  it  was 
just  last  summer  that  Eddie  and  Debbie 
stayed  a week  at  the  Todds’  luxurious 
estate,  the  Villa  Fiorentina,  on  the  French 
Riviera.  It  had  been  swell  being  together 
and  in  one  place  for  seven  whole  days.  For 
Eddie  had  been  moving  all  over  Europe, 
signing  up  acts  for  his  TV  show,  and  Deb- 
bie had  seen  little  of  him.  What  they 
learned  from  Liz  and  Mike  at  the  Villa 
was  that  it  was  possible  to  say  No  to 
work,  No  to  pressure,  No  to  other  people’s 
demands  on  your  time  and  energy,  and 
just  drift  for  a time.  . . 

Memory  . . . 

For  the  Fishers  the  impressive  feature  of 
the  Villa  wasn’t  the  private  dock  on  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  huge  swimming  pool, 
or  the  fabulous  grounds,  or  the  breath- 
taking view,  or  the  magnificent  building 
itself,  or  the  luxurious  Rolls  Royce,  in 
which  Liz  and  Mike  explored  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  Or  even  the  large 
sun-room  filled  with  Liz’s  canaries,  which 
knocked  them  for  a loop.  (“A  room  full  of 
song,”  Mike  called  it.  And  he  was  right.) 
The  most  important  part  of  their  stay  was 
the  wonderful  closeness  the  four  of  them 
had  felt  for  each  other. 

For  a week  Eddie  and  Debbie  swam  and 
water-skied,  cruised  about  on  one  of 
Mike’s  fast  boats,  sunned,  loafed,  and  had 
a grand  time.  Liz  took  it  easy — her  preg- 
nancy was  well  along — but  Mike  frolicked 
and  frisked  about  with  his  guests.  Mother- 
hood seemed  to  be  catching,  however,  for 
it  was  at  the  Villa  Fiorentina  that  Debbie 
first  suspected  that  she,  too,  was  going  to 
have  another  child. 

The  Todds  and  the  Fishers  went  to  the 
races  in  Paris  together  (they  won),  and 
Eddie  and  Debbie  were  among  the  2,500 
“intimate”  friends  that  Mike  and  Liz  in- 
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vited  to  a post-premiere  party  after  the 
initial  London  showing  of  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days.”  The  crowds  cheered 
Debbie  and  Eddie  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  streets  to  the  Thames  River, 
where  riverboats  and  barges  were  waiting 
to  transport  them  and  the  other  guests  to 
Battersea  Gardens,  London’s  Coney  Island, 
for  the  celebration. 

As  they  crossed  the  river,  everyone  had 
drunk  vintage  champagne.  Liz  looked  mag- 
nificent in  a new  Dior  dress  of  ruby  red 
chiffon,  with  a new  necklace  of  diamonds 
and  earrings  to  match.  “Mike  bought 
them  for  me  for  his  birthday,”  Liz  said 
to  Eddie  and  Debbie.  And  Mike  joined  in 
the  laughter. 

When  they’d  reached  the  farther  shore 
it  had  started  to  rain.  But  nobody  cared. 
Mike  had  even  thought  of  that  and  sup- 
plied 2,500  raincoats  for  everyone.  So  they 
ate  and  drank  and  partied  until  dawn.  Sure, 
it  had  cost  Mike  more  than  $200,000.  But, 
as  Mike  had  said,  what’s  a few  bucks 
when  friends  are  really  enjoying  them- 
selves! 

How  different  things  were  now,  Eddie 
thought  sadly,  as  he  gathered  his  things 
together. 

Something  about  the  Fishers’  desire  to 
leave  Hollywood  for  a while  can  be  learned 
from  items  that  have  been  appearing  in 
newspaper  columns.  What  they  say,  in 
effect,  is  that  Liz  is  looking  for  a new 
home.  She  wants  to  rent  a place,  not  buy, 
because  she  isn’t  sure  where  she  wants  to 
have  a permanent  home.  And,  they  sadly 
add,  Liz  Taylor  has  had  the  sorrowful 
chore  of  packing  Mike  Todd’s  personal 
belongings  before  the  dismantling  of  the 
Palm  Springs  home  she  and  her  late  hus- 
band shared. 

When  they  read  items  like  these,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  Debbie  and  Eddie  think 
back  to  happier  days,  to  their  wonderful 
times  together  on  the  Riviera,  or  to  Mike 
and  Liz’s  wedding,  at  which  Eddie  was 
the  best  main  and  Debbie  was  the  matron 
of  honor?  . . . 

Memory  . . . 

The  party  after  the  ceremony  at  Aca- 
pulco, Mexico,  had  been  a real  Mike  Todd 
production.  The  night  was  perfect,  balmy 
and  beautiful.  No  need  for  raincoats  this 
time.  But  Mike  provided  something  else: 
Tarascan  Indian  sport  shirts  with  the 
initials  ET  and  MT  on  every  one.  That, 
and  the  refreshments,  of  course.  Twenty- 
two  cases  of  iced  champagne  and  buffet 


supper  of  giant  crabs,  baby  lobsters,  baked 
oysters,  caviar,  smoked  turkey,  and  every 
conceivable  Mexican  dish.  There  had  been 
dancing,  singing  (Eddie  had  sung  several 
songs),  entertainment.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening,  the  sky  was  suddenly  lit  up  by  a 
brilliant  display  of  fireworks,  climaxed 
with  the  appearance  of  two  blazing  hearts 
in  the  heavens,  intertwined,  in  which  were 
the  initials  MT  and  ETT. 

Liz  had  been  pretty  shaky  before  the 
ceremony.  It  had  only  been  fourteen  days 
before  that  she  had  been  released  from  a 
New  York  hospital  after  an  eight-and- 
one-half-week  confinement.  She  had  un- 
dergone an  emergency  operation  for  a 
crushed  spinal  disc.  Too  weary  to  acquire 
her  complete  trousseau,  she  had  retired 
to  bed.  So  Debbie,  Eddie  and  Mike  had 
finished  the  shopping  for  her.  And  at  the 
party  after  the  ceremony,  Liz — under 
Mike’s  solicitous  care — had  sipped  cham- 
pagne, danced  a little  and  really  had  a 
good  time.  It  had  been  a memorable 
evening. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Liz  had 
done  something  for  which  Debbie  and  Ed- 
die are  eternally  grateful.  A Mexican 
reporter,  spotting  the  Fishers  at  Acapulco 
(famous  as  a place  where  quick  divorces 
may  be  secured),  didn’t  know  they  were 
there  for  the  wedding,  and  guessed  they 
were  there  for  a divorce.  The  next  day 
some  of  the  Mexican  papers  carried  the 
story  that  the  Fishers  were  splitting  up. 
And  some  columnists  back  in  the  United 
States  picked  up  the  item. 

Shortly  after  this,  Liz  made  a statement 
to  the  press  about  Debbie  and  Eddie,  which 
revealed  the  lie  in  this  rumor,  and  others 
like  it.  Demonstrating  her  real  affection 
for  and  understanding  of  her  friends,  Liz 
said:  “The  real  trouble  exists  not  between 
Debbie  and  Eddie,  but  between  the  Fish- 
ers and  a lot  of  people  who  don’t  under- 
stand them.  Hollywood  is  a town  that  oozes 
pessimism,  but  most  of  it  comes  from  those 
who  have  never  quite  learned  the  meaning 
of  self-confidence  and  hope.  There  are  two 
careers  in  the  Fisher  family.  That,  accord- 
ing to  the  pessimists,  should  create  every 
possible  kind  of  marital  complication.  It 
hasn’t  for  the  Fishers.  They  are  both 
sensitive  individuals.  But  instead  of  their 
sensitivity  causing  disagreements,  Eddie 
and  Debbie  fool  their  critics  by  under- 
standing each  other.” 

With  a friend  like  this,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Eddie  and  Debbie  have  gone  all  out 
to  try  to  comfort  Liz,  to  help  her  take  an 
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interest  again  in  things  around  her.  And 
slowly  Liz  Taylor  is  coming  back  to  life.| 

One  day  Debbie  appeared  on  the  set  of 
“Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof”  wearing  a 
huge  Mexican  sombrero  and  Capri  pants. 
Over  her  shoulder  was  slung  a rainbow- 
colored  serape.  She  had  just  come  from  a 
charity  party,  and  Liz  was  intrigued  by 
her  costume.  Soon  the  two  women  were 
chatting  away  about  clothes,  and  clothes, 
and  clothes.  It  was  like  old  times. 

And  one  evening  Debbie  lured  Liz  out 
of  her  house  and  took  her  to  the  U-I  pro- 
jection room.  There  they  both  watched  a 
screening  of  Debbie’s  comedy,  “This  Happy 
Feeling.”  Liz  laughed  and  clapped  her 
hands  at  a number  of  scenes.  Again  it  was 
like  old  times.  Debbie  hadn’t  heard  Liz 
laugh  so  hard  since  the  time  they  had 
gotten  lost  in  the  sky  . . . 


Memory  . . . 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  December  31,  1957, 
the  Todds  and  the  Fishers  had  decided 
they  wanted  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  to  see 
the  Judy  Garland  and  Harry  Belafonte 
shows.  So  they  all  boarded  The  Liz  and 
took  off  for  Vegas.  Because  Debbie  was 
expecting  momentarily,  a doctor  came 
along  for  the  ride,  just  in  case. 

Well,  they  landed — not  in  Las  Vegas 
but  in  Palm  Springs.  No  one  had  bothered 
to  tell  the  pilot  their  destination  so  he 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
heading  for  the  Todd  home  in  Palm 
Springs. 

Back  into  the  air  they  had  climbed  and 
headed  for  Nevada.  Midnight  came  while 
they  were  still  in  the  sky  and  everyone, 
except  the  doctor  and  the  pilot,  celebrated 
with  champagne  and  caviar.  Then  they 
landed  at  Las  Vegas. 

After  the  shows,  everything  had  gone 
screwy.  First,  they  decided  to  stay  over- 
night in  Nevada.  Then  they  climbed 
aboard  the  plane  and  headed  for  L.A.  But 
in  mid-flight,  Mike  had  a sudden  desire 
to  see  the  kids,  so  they  changed  their 
course  and  flew  to  Palm  Springs. 

Unexpected  visitors  had  shown  up  at 
the  Todd  house,  so  there  was  no  room  for 
the  pilot,  the  doctor  and  the  Fishers  to 
stay  overnight.  Luckily,  the  Fishers  have 
their  own  house  in  Palm  Springs  so  they 
decided  to  stay  there.  But  their  home  was 
locked  and  they  had  forgotten  the  key — 
which  left  only  one  thing  to  do  and  they 
did  it:  broke  into  their  own  house.  . . 


Yes,  Debbie  and  Eddie  are  leaving  Hol- 
lywood for  a while.  Europe,  New  York, 
and  then  who  knows?  They  are  not  selling 
their  house  in  California — yet.  But  they 
are  taking  a long  vacation  in  Europe  and 
will  then  go  to  New  York.  Eddie  will  have 
his  recordings  and  his  TV  show;  Debbie 
will  take  dancing  lessons  and  will  spend 
some  time  observing  the  dramatic  work- 
shops at  the  Actors  Studio.  Chances  are 
they’ll  bring  the  children  East  once  they 
get  settled. 

Mike’s  death  and  Liz’s  sorrow  have 
taught  Debbie  and  Eddie  that  love  is 
everything,  that  the  family  is  all.  No  mar- 
riage, they  realize,  can  be  perfect.  They 
have  problems  and  disagreements.  There 
are  always  forces  and  tensions  that  put  a 
strain  on  married  life.  But  they  are  de- 
termined to  solve  their  problems,  prove 
the  gossips  wrong,  work  out  their  dis- 
agreements. Their  time  for  mourning 
is  coming  to  an  end;  now  is  the  time  for 
them  to  begin  to  forget. 

As  for  Liz,  she  knows  she  has  some- 
thing to  go  on  for — her  children.  Recent- 
ly she  said,  “Part  of  Mike  still  lives  in  our 
little  girl,  Liza.  He  would  want  me  to  give 
her  all  the  love  and  devotion  we  both 
would  have  lavished  on  her.  And  the  two 
boys,  too.  Mike  loved  the  boys.”  The  End 
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this,  his  bride  burst  into  a full-throated 
laugh  which  ended  with  each  collapsing 
into  the  other’s  arms,  muttering  some- 
thing about  “Let’s  try  it  for  the  thirty- 
second  time.” 

Such  is  life  with  Steve  and  Eydie  at  their 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  apartment  in  New 
York  City  in  this,  the  first  wonderful, 
wacky  year  of  their  marriage. 

To  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Lawrence 
are  in  love  is  an  understatement.  An  after- 
noon with  them  is  like  a day  in  the  country. 
Visit  them  and  you’ll  find  they’re  as  stimu- 
lating as  a bottle  of  vitamin  tablets — and 
much  nicer  to  take. 

Steve  ushers  us  into  the  living  room, 
leaping  over  a huge  white  hassock  which 
stands  in  the  way.  Landing  on  all  fours, 
he  emits  a Tarzan-like  cry.  Then  he  in- 
vites his  mate  to  join  him  on  the  hassock. 
She  does.  It  is  ample  for  two  and  very 
cosy  for  people  in  love. 

“It’s  fun  to  be  a little  crazy,”  Steve  be- 
gins, “and  we  take  it  as  a good  luck  sign 
that  our  marriage  got  off  to  a real  crazy 
start.  What  happened?  Well,  it  was  to  take 
place  in  a Las  Vegas  hotel  at  noon.  I got 
there,  Eydie  got  there,  and  so  did  the 
flowers,  the  cake,  the  champagne  and  most 
of  the  guests.  The  rabbi  was  about  to 
begin  the  ceremony  when  who  should 
burst  in  but  Joe  E.  Lewis  wearing  a night 
shirt  and  a Jewish  skull  cap.  The  cap  was 
appropriate  for  the  wedding  ceremony — 
but  that  night  shirt!  Joe  E.  was  breathless 
from  running.  ‘This  is  the  earliest  I ever 
got  up  in  my  life,’  he  said  to  Eydie  and 
me.  ‘It  just  goes  to  show  how  much  I like 
you  kids.’  We  loved  him  for  it  but  the 
rabbi  said  he  couldn’t  go  on  with  the 
ceremony  until  we  did  something  with  the 
man  in  the  night  shirt.  Well,  we  sent  Joe 
E.  home,  he  changed,  rushed  back — and 
so  we  were  married.” 

There  is  some  byplay  at  this  point 
wherein  Eydie  pushes  her  mate  off  the 
hassock  and  he  plays  dead  on  the  floor 
until  she  says  affectionately,  “Good  doggie, 
good  doggie!” 

Steve  rolls  over  on  his  back  and  Eydie 
scratches  his  stomach.  Then  he  says,  “I 
wouldn’t  claim  that  Eydie  fell  in  love  with 
me  right  away,  but  . . .” 

“Indeed  not,”  interrupts  Eydie,  “it  was 
five  minutes  after  1 met  him.” 

“But,”  Steve  continues,  “I  do  recall  we 
said  something  original  to  each  other  like 
‘hello.’  She  was  wearing  a little  blue  dress 
trimmed  with  blue  and  white  stripes.  . . .” 

Eydie  claps  her  hands.  “Imagine  him 
remembering  that!”  she  cries  delight- 
edly. 

“And  I thought  she  was  cute,  real  cute,” 
Steve  goes  on.  “It  was,  you  understand,  a 
professional  meeting  and  I was  thinking 
of  her  solely  in  terms  of  a singer.  It  was 
for  a forty -minute  local  show,  and  I 
thought  she’d  be  nice  to  be  with  for  forty 
minutes  at  a time.  As  for  love,  it  sort  of 
crept  up  on  us  later.” 

“A  creepy  love  affair,”  Eydie  puts  in. 
Then  more  seriously,  she  continues:  “You 
may  say  you  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  it 
sounds  romantic,  but  real  love  isn’t  that 
simple.  It’s  impossible  to  fall  in  love  all 
at  once.  You  have  to  get  to  know  a person, 
gradually,  over  a period  of  time.” 

This  is  the  answer  to  a question  that 
has  been  asked  a number  of  times  by  many 
admirers  of  these  two:  “Why  didn’t  you 
marry  sooner?”  They  were  together  on  the 
Steve  Allen  show  for  a long  time;  they 
performed  their  duet  numbers  in  a manner 
that  made  the  onlooker  feel  they  were 
really  in  love,  not  just  play  acting.  “So 
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what  are  they  waiting  for?”  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

From  watching  and  listening  to  Steve 
and  Eydie  you  guess  the  answer:  their 
good  common  sense,  their  sensible  rearing, 
with  family  life  a dominating  force  in  their 
formative  years.  They  just  knew  that  mar- 
riage is  a serious  step,  not  to  be  rushed. 
Besides,  they  were  separated  a good  deal 
of  the  time  with  individual  night  club 
engagements  all  over  the  country. 

“Those  phone  bills!”  Steve  holds  his 
head.  “Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder — and  the  phone  bills  larger.” 

“It’s  because  you  talked  too  much,”  Eydie 
puts  in.  “I  used  to  say,  ‘How  about  hang- 
ing up?’ — but  no,  you  always  had  some- 
thing more  to  tell  me.” 

Steve  looks  appropriately  squelched.  “I 
only  wanted  to  tell  her  I loved  her.  Is  that 
bad?” 

Eydie  cocks  her  pert  little  head:  “No, 
it’s  just  repetitious — and  expensive.  I al- 
ways heard  him  the  first  time.”  Then  as 
an  aside  she  whispers:  “But  it  was  always 
dam  nice  to  hear  it  again  and  again.  But 
now  we  figure  there  is  no  sense  for  people 
who  want  to  be  together  to  be  separated. 
So  I’m  booked  when  Steve  will  be  free  so 
he  can  go  with  me,  and  he’s  arranged  his 
bookings  when  I’m  free  so  I can  go  with 
him.  We  won’t  make  as  much  money  that 
way,  as  if  we  both  took  continuous  engage- 
ments, but  we  need  to  be  together.  We 
want  the  happiness  of  sharing  our  lives. 

“We  complement  each  other,”  says  Eydie. 
“Steve  is  very  easygoing,  relaxed.  I’m 
inclined  to  be  more  tense.  I’ve  learned  the 
joy  of  relaxation  since  I married  Steve.” 

“I  rub  off  on  people,”  Steve  comments. 

“He  dominates,  of  course,”  says  Eydie. 

“No,  she  does,”  says  Steve. 

Eydie  considers  seriously  for  a moment. 
“I  guess  maybe  he’s  right.  He  asks  me 
what  I’d  like  to  do — with  his  mind  already 
made  up!” 

“Not  so,  not  so!”  cries  Steve,  grinning. 
“She  means  like  if  I ask  her  would  she 
like  me  to  make  breakfast  and  bring  it  to 
her  in  bed.  She  would,  and  I do.” 


And  he  makes  a neat  ham  and  egg  dish,” 
smiles  Eydie.  “And  he’s  very  good 
for  me.  I’m  stronger  now — more  able 
to  make  decisions.  I used  to  be  wishy- 
washy.  Now,  faced  with  a problem,  I face 
it,  and  I’m  able  to  size  up  a situation  more 
quickly.  I used  to  be  shy  with  strangers. 
I felt  inferior.  So  many  silly  little  things 
that  I’m  so  much  better  about  since  I have 
Steve. 

“Your  turn.”  Eydie  addresses  Steve.  He 
looks  quite  serious.  Then  slowly  he  says: 
“Eydie  gives  me  a confidence  I never  had 
before.  It’s  a feeling  of  security  that  comes 
when  somebody  loves  you.  It’s  great.” 
Then  almost  as  if  he  were  shy  of  being  so 
sentimentally  honest,  he  reaches  down  and 
picks  up  a slip  cover.  “Pardon  me,  lady,” 
he  says,  addressing  the  couch.  “I  don’t  mean 
to  be  fresh,  but  I want  to  show  what’s 
under  you.”  The  couch-material  under 
the  slip  cover  is  of  beautiful  buff  velvet, 
and  the  huge  accompanying  chair  is  a 
soft  pearl  gray.  “Eydie  decorated  the  whole 
place,”  Steve  says.  “Look  at  the  drapes.” 

They  are  indeed  unusual — off-white  silk, 
with  small  black  tassels  ornamenting  the 
tops,  like  a valance. 

“She  does  the  shopping  too,”  Steve  adds 
proudly. 

Suddenly  Eydie  jumps  up,  goes  into  the 
bedroom,  and  returns  with  her  wedding 
dress.  She’s  very  proud  of  it,  and  she 
keeps  it  wrapped  in  layers  of  protective 
materials:  first  a wrapping  of  Saran,  over 
which  drapes  a cellophane  bag.  The  dress 
is  an  off-white  peau  de  soie,  cocktail 
length,  with  a sweep  of  back  panel  and  a 
short  lace  jacket. 

Eydie  starts  to  put  the  dress  back  in  its 
mummy-like  wrappings.  Wistfully  she  says, 
“I  thought  at  the  time  of  how  practical  it 
might  prove  to  be— to  wear  to  parties,  for 
instance.  But — I sort  of  just  want  to — 
keep  it,  always.”  If  there  is  a little  catch  in 
her  voice,  she  brushes  it  away  quickly  by 
adding,  “It’s  well  made.  It  wouldn’t  wear 
out.” 

“It  was  a wonderful  wedding.”  Steve 
fills  the  gap  while  Eydie  goes  to  put  her 
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dress  away.  “To  start  a wonderful  year.” 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  wedding 
pictures?”  Steve  produces  an  enormous 
white  leather  album.  “This  is  the  best 
album  either  of  us  will  ever  make,”  he 
says.  There  are  dozens  of  pictures — with 
their  respective  families,  with  the  rabbi 
who  performed  the  ceremony,  with  each 
other.  “And  here’s  the  best  pose  of  all.” 
Steve  points  out  a picture  showing  him 
carrying  Eydie  over  an  imaginary  thresh- 
old. “Like  grooms  are  supposed  to  do,”  he 
says. 

The  threshold  of  matrimony  is  indeed 
the  most  important  portal  of  a lifetime. 
The  Steve  Lawrences  have  just  begun 
to  discover  the  magic  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door. 

In  fact,  for  Eydie — as  well  as  for  Steve — 
the  glow  looks  like  it’s  never  going  to  wear 
off.  At  the  last  Academy  Award  presenta- 
tions, Eydie  rushed  up  to  Red  Buttons  to 
congratulate  him  on  receiving  the  support- 
ing prize.  “Isn’t  it  wonderful,”  she  said, 
“the  most  wonderful  year  ever  for  both  of 
us.  You  won  an  Oscar  and  I won  a Steve!” 

Finally,  Eydie  returns  with  a white 
bridal  Bible  in  which  are  pressed  the 
carnation  Steve  wore  at  the  wedding  and 
a pink  camellia  from  her  bridal  bouquet. 
She  even  has  kept  the  framework  of  the 
bouquet.  There  are  pink  bows  and  clusters 
of  white  net  rosettes  sparkling  with 
sequins.  Tenderly  she  returns  it  to  its 
box. 

As  Eydie  retreats  to  put  the  precious 
bouquet  back  in  its  proper  place,  Steve 
produces  a lovely  crystal  cigarette  box 
and  tray,  Steve  Allen’s  wedding  present. 
“Eydie  loves  glass.”  he  says. 

“Yop.”  Eydie  is  back.  “And  I can  see 
right  through  you,  boy.” 

“This  is  another  one  of  our  treasures,” 
she  says.  She  shows  us  a color  photo  of 
Judy  Garland.  It  is  inscribed:  “To  darling 
Eydie  and  Steve.  From  your  fan  Judy.” 
Eydie  explains  the  inscription,  “She  came 
to  see  me  when  I played  the  Coconut  Grove 
in  California  and  I visited  at  her  house 
while  I was  there.  We  became  close  pals. 
She’s  the  greatest!” 

“She  certainly  is  a great  entertainer,” 
Steve  says.  “And  speaking  of  entertainers, 
my  mother  and  father  should  be  in  show 
business — sort  of  like  a Jewish  version  of 
Lucy  and  Desi — only  my  mother’s  fatter. 
But  smart!  She  recently  passed  her  driver’s 
license  test.  My  father  has  a great  sense 
of  humor.  For  instance,  take  a look  at  this 
clock.”  He  indicates  a fine  old  French  piece, 
delicately  encrusted  with  etched  bronze 
designs.  Its  face  is  fragile  crystal  and  it  is 
edged  in  a narrow  band  of  gold.  It  is  not 
a clock  anybody  would  mistake  for  an 
everyday  timepiece.  “Well,  my  father  took 
one  look  at  it  and  said:  ‘It’s  okay.  But  it’s 
five  minutes  slow.  Does  it  have  an  alarm?’  ” 
Recently  Steve’s  folks  moved  from 
Brooklyn  to  a New  York  suburb.  There 
his  mother  revels  in  a new  kitchen,  quite 
different  from  the  old-fashioned  one  she 
had  for  so  many  years  in  Brooklyn.  “But 
she  still  makes  the  same  wonderful  dishes,” 
Steve  says. 

“I’m  drooling,”  interrupts  Eydie.  “We 
had  stuffed  cabbage  last  time  we  were 
out  there.  Did  we  eat  well  that  day!  On 
holidays  we  like  to  visit  both  sets  of  par- 
ents. So,  we  go  to  one  for  lunch  and  the 
other  for  dinner.  We  have  big  familv 
parties.  My  sister  and  her  children,  Steve’s 
and  their  kids.  Twenty  people  ...  a small 
party.  Fun!” 

“Eydie’s  mom’s  got  some  reputation  as 
a cook,  too,”  says  Steve.  “She’s  known 
from  one  end  of  the  Bronx  to  another  as  a 
champ  at  making  roast  chicken  with  liver 
stuffing.  Of  course,”  and  he  pats  his 
stomach,  “Eydie  is  a good  cook,  too.  She 
cooked  a wonderful  lunch  today.  We  split 
a steak,  figs  and  that  pink  rice  she  makes. 


It’s  the  end!  You’d  really  love  it.” 

“Could  be,”  puts  in  Eydie  slyly,  “you 
could  burst.”  Then  more  seriously,  “But 
we’re  both  on  a diet.  When  you’re  happy 
it’s  so  easy  to  take  on  weight.” 

“You’re  thinner,”  says  Steve.  “You 
unhappy?” 

“You’re  thinner,  too,”  she  replies,  poking 
him  in  the  tummy.  “Nothing  but  skin 
and  bones.  How  you  must  hate  me!  I 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer!”  she  suddenly 
says  and  jumps  to  her  feet. 

“What,  my  hating  you?”  Steve  calls 
after  her  as  she  runs  into  the  dining  room. 

“No,”  comes  a faraway  voice,  “the  tray.” 

There  is  a moment’s  banging  and  scrap- 
ing and  a sad-faced  Eydie  pokes  her  head 
around  the  door  jamb. 

“Is  it  sticking  to  the  wall?”  asks  Steve 
eagerly. 

“Yes,”  says  Eydie,  “but  now  it’s  upside 
down!” 

Eydie  and  Steve’s  chief  aim  seems  to 
be  to  please  each  other.  Eydie  readily 
admits  she  dresses  to  please  Steve.  He 
likes  blue  and  white,  and  soft  pastel 
shades.  Occasionally,  she  likes  to  wear  a 
flaming  red  sweater.  Steve  bows  to  this 
feminine  departure. 

“And  she  goes  to  the  tailor  with  me,” 
Steve  says.  “She  knows  fabrics.  Her  father 
is  a custom  tailor.  I don’t  know  how  I 
managed  to  order  a suit  before  Eydie 
helped  me  out.” 

“Actually  he  lived  in  a nudist  colony,” 
laughed  Eydie. 

For  a moment,  they  talk  about  their 
career  plans.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  a 
team  exactly,”  says  Eydie.  “We  want 
to  have  individual  professional  lives,  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet.  It’s  great  fun 
working  together  like  on  the  Steve  Allen 
replacement  show  now.  Steve  is  so  good 
at  comedy.  He  writes  a good  deal  of  his 
own  material.” 

“Eydie  writes  some  of  it  too,”  puts  in 
Steve. 

“You  look  pretty  cute  when  you  do  a 
soft  shoe,”  comments  Steve. 

“You  look  like  a singer  dancing,”  Eydie 
retorts. 

There  are  so  many  unusual  pieces  in 
the  apartment.  One  is  a huge  metal  stork, 
which  peeks  out  from  enormous  metal 
leaves,  and  they’ve  painted  it  chartreuse. 

Steve  is  quick  to  give  its  history.  “We 
weren’t  expecting  the  stork,  but  one  day 
this  one  flew  in.  We  think  it  is  a fugitive 
from  the  Bronx  Zoo.” 


Now— so  easy  to  be 
a blonde  again! 


Actually  simpler  than  setting  your  hair  ! 


If  your  hair  was  born  to  be  blonde— 
and  isn’t— or  if  you’re  a brownette 
with  blonde  ambitions,  Light  and 
Bright  by  Richard  Hudnut  is  for 
you.  It’s  a home  hair-lightener  de- 
signed to  bring  out  all  the  hidden 
gold  in  your  hair  . . . make  you  as 
blonde  as  you  were  born  to  be. 

Light  and  Bright  is  so  simple  and 
easy  to  use;  simpler,  in  fact,  than 
setting  your  hair.  No  messy  mixing. 
No  complicated  testing.  No  worri- 
some timing.  And  Light  and  Bright 
gives  you  genuine  “color  control”! 

Light  and  Bright  works  so  gently, 
so  gradually,  you  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  getting  too  blonde  too 
fast.  Each  time  you  use  Light  and 
Bright  your  hair  gets  a little  lighter, 
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a little  brighter.  When  you  reach 
just  the  color  that’s  right,  you  stop. 

Light  and  Bright  contains  no  am- 
monia. It’s  formulated  with  a special 
built-in  conditioner.  Wonderful,  the 
way  Light  and  Bright  makes  you  a 
true,  natural-looking  blonde  again 
. . . with  lovely  shining-soft  hair!  And 
once  this  gentle  home  brightener 
has  brought  to  light  your  real 
blondeness  that  mousey  look  is 
gone  for  keeps.  Your  new  golden 
look  won’t  wash  out,  won’t  fade. 
Guaranteed  by  Good  Housekeeping. 

Get  a bottle  today— be  a blonde 
beauty  tomorrow.  Only  $1.50  plus 
tax  for  Light  and 
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All  of  these  unusual  treasures  in  their 
current  home  will  surely  be  retained 
when  they  get  their  dream  house.  This 
they  plan  on  for  the  not  too  distant  future, 
a spacious  spot  where  they  can  raise  their 
children. 

“We  want,”  says  Eydie,  “a  rambling  type 
of  house  that  looks  like  it’s  growing  right 
out  of  the  ground.  And  an  old-fashioned, 
garden — very  romantic!” 

“Just  promise  me  one  thing,”  Steve  says 
to  Eydie.  “We  won’t  have  to  hang  the 
clown  tray  in  the  dining  room  of  our 
‘dream’  house.” 

“Oh,  but  we  have  to,”  she  cries.  “You 
know  how  I love  clowns.” 

“That’s  why  she  married  me,”  Steve 
says  in  mock  despair.  “She  adores  clowns.” 

“But  next  time,  Buster,”  she  says,  grab- 
bing the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  staring  him 
straight  in  the  eye,  “we  don’t  go  lazy  and 
leave  it  hanging  upside  down  the  way  it  is 
now!” 

“Gotcha!”  he  answers,  enveloping  her  in 
a big  bear-hug.. 

Just  then  there  is  a crashing  sound  from 
the  direction  of  the  dining  room.  “See,” 
says  Steve  between  shouts  of  laughter,  “the 
first  year  is  the  wackiest!”  The  End 
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WHY  BING  & KATHY 
NEED  THIS  BABY 

Continued,  from  page  51 

Hills — the  one  in  which  Bing’s  four  sons 
had  been  born  and  raised;  the  one  about 
which  a few  weeks  earlier,  she  had  said,  “I 
feel  like  the  star  boarder,  roaming  in  and 
out.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  house- 
keeping. There’s  a woman  named  Georgia — 
a wonderful  person — who  does  that.  She’s 
been  with  the  family  ever  since  the  boys 
were  small,  when  she  was  their  governess.” 

Georgia — a wonderful  woman — part  of 
the  Crosby  family.  And  the  past. 

From  the  beginning — ever  since  their 
quiet  marriage  on  October  24— and  recent- 
ly, more  than  ever  before,  the  Crosbys  had 
been  bombarded  by  the  past.  In  the 
opinion  of  skeptics — many  of  them  Bing’s 
own  good  friends — the  marriage  could 
never  last  and  love  and  romance  were 
ruled  out  as  its  basis. 

“Wait  ’til  she  starts  to  change  Der 
Bingle,”  they  warned.  “You  can’t  change 
the  past.” 

...  You  can’t  change  the  past.  Kathryn 
knew  even  as  she  spoke  to  the  surround- 
ing reporters,  that  people  were  asking: 
“Why  didn’t  Bing  fly  down  to  be  with  his 
bride?  See?  You  can  never  change  a 
bachelor!”  And  their  life,  once  again,  was 
a headline. 

It  seemed  it  had  always  been  a head- 
line. 

“BING  TAKES  BRIDE  YOUNG 
ENOUGH  TO  BE  HIS  DAUGHTER  IN 
SURPRISE  CEREMONY!”  the  headlines 
had  screamed  when  they  were  married 
quietly  in  Nevada. 

Bing’s  friends  weren’t  even  there.  The 
feeling  is  they  didn’t  approve.  Bing,  obvi- 
ously, needed  a wife,  they  felt.  Not  an 
unusual  requirement.  After  all,  Dixie,  the 
mother  of  his  four  boys,  had  died  in  1952 
and  for  five  years  he  had  roamed  around 
lost.  When  Dixie  was  alive,  he’d  had  the 
anchor  he  needed.  But  could  twenty-four- 
year-old  Kathryn  be  that  anchor  now? 
“Bing’s  too  set  in  his  ways,”  the  well- 
meaning  worried. 

Kathy  knew  what  they  said.  And  so 
she  had  devoted  all  of  herself  to  her  hus- 
band’s interests.  She’d  studied  golf  with 
him  (“We  don’t  play  together,  though.  I 
can’t  keep  up  with  hds  game.”) , fished  with 
him,  traveled  with  him  when  he  was  rest- 
less, helped  decorate  the  Palm  Desert 


house  with  him,  done  benefits  with  him — 
lived  for  him. 

“Marriage  agrees  with  me,”  said  Bing 
some  months  after  the  wedding,  and  Kathy 
was  pleased.  “It’s  great,”  he  continued. 
“I’m  not  on  the  go  all  the  time,  always 
restless  the  way  I was.  When  you  don’t 
have  a wife,  you  know  how  it  is— how  you 
eat  out  all  the  time  and  run  around.  That 
can  be  pretty  sad.  Now  I stay  home  with 
Kathryn  and  we  have  a wonderful  time — 
reading  or  watching  TV  or  just  talking.” 

Bing  had  even  said  he’d  retire.  When 
he’d  changed  his  mind,  a few  weeks  later, 
and  signed  a big  contract  with  ABC-TV, 
she’d  laughed.  “If  it  makes  Bing  happy, 
it  makes  me  happy.”  And  when  he  went 
away  on  a fishing  trip  for  a few  months 
with  friends,  again  she  said,  “If  it  makes 
him  happy,  I am  happy.” 

And  then  more  headlines,  and  more 
skeptics  and  more  talk. 

“She’s  a lucky  girl,”  they  wagged.  “Bing’s 
worth  at  least  ten  million  dollars.” 

“Ten  million?”  corrected  others.  “Fif- 
teen million!” 

But  even  with  her  amazing  maturity  and 
good  sense,  Kathryn  Grant  could  never 
have  been  prepared  for  the  barrage  of 
blatant  headlines  that  have  faced  them 
across  the  breakfast  table  the  past  few 
months.  She  could  never  have  imagined 
that  obligations  of  the  name  Crosby  in- 
cluded these.  True,  she  would  have  been 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  her  marriage 
was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one.  She 
knew,  too,  from  the  years  that  she  had 
gone  with  Bing,  that  in  marrying  him  she 
was  marrying  an  American  institution. 
Those  who  know  her — and  there  are  few 
— also  maintain  that  she  knew  she  would 
have  to  contend  with  the  past.  To  un- 
derstand Kathryn  and  Bing,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  past,  too. 

To  the  skeptical  who  did  not  under- 
stand, Kathy  had  said  bluntly,  “Our  life 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing  Crosby  will  be 
strictly  our  personal  and  private  affair.” 
And  she — and  Bing — had  obviously  meant 
it. 

But  whether  Bing’s  fortune  was  ten 
million  or  fifteen;  whether  they  had  four 
homes  or  five;  whether  swimming  pools 
were  kidney-shaped  or  oval— no  matter 
how  gracious  and  luxurious  her  life  with 
Bing  was,  Kathryn  knew,  one  important 
thing  was  missing — something  that  she 
could  call  her  own. 

And  so  she  sits  alone  in  her  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  in  the  Crosby  liv- 
ing room  and  tells  herself  that  the  one 
thing  soon  to  be  theirs  and  theirs  alone  is 


the  baby  that  will  be  born  to  them. 

That  thought,  and  the  life  she  feels 
within  her,  make  it  easier  to  contend  with 
the  headlines. 

Perhaps  the  four  sons  that  were  Dixie’s 
could  have  helped  make  this  different.  As 
long  as  her  steadying  influence  had  been 
present,  it  had  made  itself  felt  on  Gary, 
Philip,  Dennis  and  Lindsay — as  well  as 
Bing.  But  when  Dixie  died,  the  family 
just  sort  of  fell  apart. 

Dennis,  twenty-three,  had  managed  to 
create  enough  headlines  to  make  the  hair 
on  any  father’s  head  grow  gray — and  to 
make  a stepmother,  even  one  only  a year 
older,  shrink  within  herself.  He  had  gone 
and  married  a divorced  showgirl  three 
years  older  than  himself,  a shapely  blonde 
that  Bing  himself  was  supposed  to  have 
dated.  Then,  right  after  this,  another  di- 
vorcee, also  older  than  Dennis,  claimed  him 
as  the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child  who 
just  happened  to  be  named  Denise — no 
doubt  a boy  would  have  been  named 
Dennis  Jr. 

What  probably  hurt  the  most  was  that 
Dennis  was  supposed  to  be  the  apple  of  his 
father’s  eye — yet  when  Dennis  and  his  bride 
showed  up  at  one  of  the  five  Crosby  dwell- 
ings, his  father  wasn’t  around.  Nothing 
material  was  missing — there  was  food, 
lodging,  clothing,  money— but  no  father. 
(“The  housekeeper  said  he’s  gone  on  a 
fishing  trip  in  Alaska,”  Dennis  said.) 

And  no  mother.  It  wasn’t  Kathryn’s 
fault.  How  could  she,  one  year  his  senior, 
become  a mother  to  him?  Shortly  after 
the  headlines  became  still,  a bewildered 
Dennis  told  a more  bewildered  press, 
“Right  now  we’re  just  looking  around,  sort 
of.  We  haven’t  found  a place  of  our  own, 
but  we’re  looking  hard.”  A place  of  their 
own?  With  Bing’s  five  homes  available? 

Dennis’  particular  difficulties  happened 
to  be  the  worst,  but  there  was  a sameness 
to  all  four  boys’  activities  that  tells  a story. 

Gary,  the  strapping  200-pounder,  got  into 
more  than  one  scrape  at  college,  with  a 
highway  crash  that  killed  a passenger  in 
another  car.  Philip  had  his  share  of  news 
coverage,  too.  Once  he,  too,  had  had  an 
auto  accident,  landing  in  a hospital  with 
cracked  vertebrae  to  show  for  it;  and  more 
recently  he  made  headlines  squiring  a 
Las  Vegas  showgirl,  Sandra  Drummond, 
touching  off  romance  rumors. 

Dennis,  too,  was  once  arrested  for 
drunken  driving,  but  a lenient  judge  dis- 
missed the  case  because  he  was  in  the 
Army  by  then  and  leaving  for  Germany. 
The  youngest,  Lindsay,  had  been  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a priest  when  his  mother 
died — in  fact,  it  was  probably  -his  influence 
that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  Dixie’s 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  Now  he,  too, 
seems  more  attracted  to  show  business 
and  show  people,  including  a lovely  lady, 
June  Blair. 

It  wasn’t  only  the  headlines.  The  gossip 
columnists  snatched  at  opportunities  to 
catch  Bing  up  on  his  every  move — or  lack 
of  it — in  small,  unobtrusive  items.  When 
Gary  flew  home  to  the  States  on  leave  from 
Army  duty  in  Germany,  to  take  part  in 
“Mardi  Gras,”  they  crowed,  “Where  was 
Bing  when  his  oldest  son  arrived  in  New 
York  after  a two-year  absence?”  Then, 
“There  was  no  Bingle  around  when  Gary 
went  on  location  in  Virginia.”  Then, 
months  later  asked  a columnist,  “Was  Bing 
in  the  audience  at  Gary’s  night  club  debut 
at  New  York’s  Cafe  de  Paris?”  And  the 
answer  to  her  question:  “He  was  not.” 

Any  differences  between  Bing  and  the 
boys  were,  of  course,  unfortunate.  But 
they  weren’t  really  the  fault  of  any  of 
them — situations  just  seemed  to  create 
themselves.  Father  and  sons  aren’t  the 
uncomplicated  kind  of  men  they  appear  to 
be  and,  like  any  human  beings,  they  can 
act  in  strange  ways.  It  was  the  new  Mrs. 
Crosby’s  ill  luck  to  get  thrown  into  the 
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midst  of  problems  over  which  no  one — 
especially  not  she — had  any  control. 

And  so  Kathryn  Crosby,  alone  in  a large 
house  peopled  only  by  servants  and  mem- 
ories, dreams  of  the  marriage  that  would 
soon  become  complete.  She  and  Bing 
would  have  something  at  last  theirs  alone 
— a baby  girl.  Baby  girl — ? She  caught 
herself  up  quickly.  Friends  and  family 
had  warned  repeatedly  that  she  mustn’t 
make  up  her  mind  to  it.  (“No  queen  ever 
beat  five  of  a kind,”  one  friend  teased 
Bing.)  Still,  she  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
anything  else,  and  had  counted  on  a girl 
so  much  she  and  Bing  had  even  chosen  a 
name — Mary  Frances,  after  a dear  family 
friend,  Mrs.  Guil  (Mary)  Banks,  the  “Aunt 
Mary”  with  whom  she’d  made  her  home 
away  from  home  in  Hollywood  before  she 
was  married.  And,  to  the  teasing  friends, 
Kathryn  had  answered,  “If  we  have  a boy 
that’s  what  we’ll  want  most,  too.” 

But  girl  or  boy,  in  Kathryn’s  heart  was 
an  unsaid  prayer  for  the  new  baby:  “I 
want  it  to  know  love — the  sort  of  love 
I’ve  had  from  my  parents  for  as  long  as 
I can  remember.  I want  our  child  to  know 
need,  too — not  need  for  money  and  posi- 
tion, but  for  learning,  accomplishment  and 
the  joy  in  achieving  respect  of  and  for 
others.  And  I know  it’ll  need  the  love 
and  companionship  of  its  father  as  much 
as  I do.” 

She  looked  forward  eagerly  to  tomorrow 
when,  after  a voice  recording  rehearsal 
with  Jim  Backus  for  a cartoon  to  be 
released  next  year  (Kathryn  plays  an 
Oriental  princess),  the  painters  would  be 
coming  to  begin  work  on  the  nursery.  She 
would  supervise  the  decorating,  switching 
of  furniture  and  preparation  of  quarters 
for  “Mary  Frances.”  The  room  itself  was 
the  one  that  was  once  Lindsay’s  “rawhide” 
room.  The  all-boy  hideaway  with  its  raw- 
hide  lamps  and  nubby  brown  bedspreads 
would  be  transformed  to  a dainty  pastel 
boudoir. 

By  Kathryn’s  own  wish  the  nursery 
would  be  decorated  around  Dixie  Crosby’s 
beloved  collection  of  imported  China 
cherub  figurines.  For  years  on  her  birth- 
day, Mother’s  Day  or  other  special  occa- 
sions, Bing  and  the  boys  would  present 
her  with  a rare  figurine  for  her  collection, 
each  with  its  own  sentiments,  its  own  spe- 
cial reason.  And  Kathy  wanted  to  decorate 
the  nursery  in  blue,  the  color  of  the  dainty 
figurines. 

Blue  for  the  wee  one  who  had  caused 
the  rawhide  decor  to  be  replaced  with 
nursery  rhymes  and  little  people.  Blue  for 
the  arrival  of  the  new  life,  the  new  music, 
the  true  and  precious  beginning  of  their 
marriage.  The  End 
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and  Tony  had  sailed  together  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth.  She  had  to  begin  work 
on  the  picture,  Tony  had  to  return  to  his 
post  with  CBS-TV  in  London.  It  would 
be  wrong,  they  decided,  not  to  let  ten- 
year-old  Melanie  and  six-year-old  Fran- 
cesca finish  the  school  year.  So  it  was 
arranged  that  they  would  come  later  on 
one  of  the  Cunard  “Queens”  with  Nan 
Patterson,  the  trusted  nurse  of  seven  years. 
And  the  girls  were  so  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  of  traveling  “like  real  grown-ups.” 

Nobody  in  the  household  had  suspected 
anything  unusual  when  Tony  called  one 
night  and  told  them  to  take  the  Pan 
American  Polar  Flight  to  London,  instead 
of  the  boat.  “We’ll  have  more  time  together 
that  way,”  he  said.  A twinge  of  pain 
crossed  Deborah’s  face.  She  knew  exactly 
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how  it  must  have  been— the  youngsters 
jumping  with  joy,  driving  poor  Nan  to 
distraction  as  she  tried  to  rush  with  the 
packing.  Melanie,  whose  great  current 
ambition  was  to  be  an  expert  horsewoman, 
trying  to  decide  which  of  her  beloved 
books  on  horses  to  take.  Frankie  collecting 
her  favorite  stuffed  animals.  Both  of  them 
picking  out  some  new  jigsaw  puzzles  “to 
work  with  Mummy.”  And  so  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  their  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  Bartley,  and  Deborah’s  grand- 
mother and  aunt.  The  household  staff  going 
along  to  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
to  give  them  a big  send-off.  And  what  a 
thrill  it  must  have  been  for  them,  flying 
over  the  North  Pole  to  London  in  seven- 
teen hours  and  forty  minutes! 

And  then  . . . their  own  world,  that  tight, 
secure  little  world  the  four  of  them  had 
known,  exploded  to  bits. 

She  met  Peter  Viertel  as  a writer  on 
the  film.  A tall  American  of  Austrian 
parentage,  he  had  been  called  in  to  help 
doctor  the  script,  dealing  with  the  Hun- 
garian anti-Communist  revolt  in  1956. 
At  thirty-seven  (a  year  older  than  she), 
he  had  a brilliant  reputation  as  writer  of 
a best-seller,  “White  Hunter,  Black  Heart,” 
and  the  screenplays  of  “African  Queen” 
and  “The  Sun  Also  Rises.”  He  also  had 
a reputation  as  a ladies’  man.  Long 
separated  from  his  wife,  he  had  been 
famed  model  Bettina’s  constant  escort  for 
several  years  before  she  met  Aly  Khan. 
Joan  Fontaine  had  been  a guest  at  his 
thirty-room  mansion  in  Killcock,  County 
Kildare,  Ireland.  He  had  squired  Rita 
Hayworth  in  Paris  and  escorted  Ava 
Gai'dner  in  Hollywood.  He  was  a man  of 
great  sophistication  and  persuasive  charm. 

That  they  should  become  friendly  was 
inevitable.  Both  were  staying  at  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  Vienna’s  finest,  Deborah  in  a 
cozy  apartment  on  the  second  floor,  Viertel 
on  the  third.  And  perhaps  the  events  that 
developed  from  that  chance  circumstance 
were  also  inevitable  . . . 

Every  morning,  promptly  at  8: 00  a.m., 
she  was  picked  up  by  the  studio  limousine, 
to  be  taken  to  the  Rosenheugel  movie 
grounds,  where  she  worked  until  late  in 
the  evening.  She  loved  her  work;  the 
picture  was  an  exciting  challenge.  But 
often,  she  was  very  weary.  “I’ve  made 
four  pictures  in  a row,”  she  would  say, 
with  an  air  of  forced  gaiety.  “That  is 
much  too  many.  It  leaves  no  time  for  rest.” 

At  first,  when  she  had  a day  off,  she 
rushed  about  on  happy  sight-seeing  sprees. 
To  the  Auersberg  Winter  Gardens,  to  the 
Kunst-Historisches  Museum  where,  a 
painter  and  art  lover  herself,  she  gaped 
in  wonder  at  half  the  Breughels  in  the 
world.  To  the  Hofburg,  where  the  Austrian 
crown  jewels  are  displayed.  “Oh,  what  fun 
it  will  be  to  show  Frankie  and  Melanie 
all  this,”  she  thought.  “Just  a few  weeks  . . . 
then  they’ll  be  here!” 

But  then,  there  were  no  more  sights 
to  see.  And  the  old  feeling  set  in— a 
feeling  she  knew  well.  Loneliness.  Empti- 
ness. Boredom.  In  the  past  few  years, 
when  she  had  been  picture-making  all 
over  the  globe,  it  had  become  all  too 
familiar.  Usually,  it  had  been  possible  to 
bring  the  children  with  her,  at  least  part 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  rest  of  the  time 
that  was  so  hard. 

In  London  before  she  had  left  for 
Vienna,  she  and  Tony  had  talked  to  friends 
about  their  plans  for  the  future.  “My  Old 
Man”  she  called  Tony,  using  her  favorite 
pet  name,  explaining  how  they  just  wanted 
to  work  hard  until  they  were  sure  that  the 
children  would  never  have  any  financial 
worries.  “Yes,  Mouse,”  he  had  agreed, 
smiling.  “These  separations  won’t  last  for- 
P ever.” 

Now,  she  wondered  wistfully  whether  she 
was  doing  the  right  thing  . . . and  won- 
dered again,  whenever  she  saw  Peter 


Viertel.  Peter,  with  his  witty  conversation 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  chit- 
chat— an  enthusiasm  she  had  recently 
acquired,  but  which  Tony  did  not  share — 
helped  to  fill  the  void  and  brighten  her 
lonely  hours.  And  to  have  dinner  with 
someone,  to  talk  a while — what  harm  was 
there  in  that? 

“It  must  have  been  some  so-called 
‘friend’  who  got  to  Tony  and  gave  him 
an  earful,”  she  thought  bitterly.  Oh,  she 
knew  them  well,  these  myriads  of  hangers- 
on  who  make  the  lives  of  movie  stars 
miserable,  gleaning  bits  of  gossip,  passing 
them  on  with  the  pride  of  being  “in  the 
know.”  Meddling. 

But  the  damage  was  done.  Tony’s 
retaliation  was  swift — and  devastating. 
Through  his  lawyers,  Nordon  and  Com- 
pany, he  had  the  children  made  temporary 
wards  of  the  court.  It  meant  that  a judge 
would  decide  their  destiny.  It  meant  that 
she  could  not  take  them  out  of  England. 

To  quiet  the  rising  clamor,  she  had 
made  a brief  statement,  announcing  the 
separation  “with  deepest  regret”  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  she  and  Tony  could 
resolve  their  problems. 

Outwardly,  she  was  calm,  dignified,  the 
“perfect  lady”  everyone  always  expected 
Deborah  Kerr  to  be.  Inwardly,  she  was 
baffled,  heartbroken,  enraged,  like  a tigress 
whose  cubs  have  been  taken  from  her.  At 


the  first  break  in  shooting,  on  Whitsuntide 
weekend,  she  flew  to  London.  She  knew 
that  the  move  was  a sacrifice  of  position 
on  her  part.  But  if  she  had  to  eat  humble 
pie,  she  would  eat  it.  “Not  to  have  my 
children  with  me,”  she  thought.  “I  can’t 
bear  it.  No  matter  what,  I can’t  bear  it!” 

Friends  reported  that  Tony  said,  “I  can- 
not understand  it  for  a minute.  I see  no 
reason — it’s  all  a great  puzzle  and  torment 
to  me.  But  if  it  has  to  be  a break,  I want 
the  children.” 

He  had  whisked  them  away  to  a secret 
place — probably  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bartley,  in  Sussex. 
But  it  made  no  difference.  All  Deborah’s 
pleas  were  in  vain.  Tony  remained  un- 
moved. 

And  now,  on  the  lonely  shore,  in  des- 
peration she  tried  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  pounded  through  her 
brain  like  the  surf  beating  against  the 
sand:  “What  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do?” 

Troubled,  she  wandered  along  the  de- 
serted beach,  thinking.  At  times,  the  waves 
rose  around  her  ankles,  then  receded,  and 
she  watched  the  grains  being  carried  to 
the  sea.  “Maybe  that’s  the  way  it  has 
been,”  she  thought  dully.  “Through  the 
twelve  years  of  my  marriage.  Little  by 
little,  bit  by  bit,  wearing  and  crumbling 
away.”  And  she  remembered  something 
she  had  said  once,  when  she  was  ques- 


tioned about  her  role  in  “Tea  and  Sym- 
pathy.” Always,  she  had  been  able  to  ex- 
press herself  better,  emotionally,  when  she 
was  acting,  or  talking  about  a part.  Per- 
haps it  was  her  English  reticence,  perhaps 
the  shyness  that  had  haunted  her  ever 
since  she  was  a small,  thin  child,  taunted 
with  the  cruel  nickname,  “farthing  face,” 
but  it  was  so.  She  had  said,  “I  believe  that 
when  one  is  young,  one  thinks  of  love  as 
something  tender.  And  somehow,  when 
one  becomes  older,  even  in  marriage  this 
tenderness  is  lost.  I hope  this  picture  will 
touch  people,  will  make  them  remember 
a way  of  loving  that  has  gone  out  of  their 
lives.  . . .” 

How  had  it  gone  out  of  hers?  She  re- 
membered how  it  was,  when  she  and  Tony 
had  met  in  1944.  She  was  a fledgling 
actress,  just  getting  a start  in  films,  he  was 
a dashing  hero  of  the  RAF,  a World  War  II 
ace  with  fifteen  planes  to  his  credit.  It  had 
all  been  very  British,  very  proper.  “Do 
you  like  to  hunt?”  “Yes,  very  much.” 
“There  is  a party  on  Saturday.  Would  you 
care  to  go?”  “Yes,  I should  like  that.” 

He  had  wired  a proposal  when  he  was 
away  on  a flying  jaunt.  And,  all  decorum 
forgotten,  she  had  answered  with  all  the 
straightforward  warmth  that  had  so  often 
been  kept  under  wraps,  before  and  since: 
“Yes.  When?” 

When  she  was  offered  a Hollywood  con- 
tract, it  was  a chance  too  good  to  turn 
down.  In  1945,  they  had  come  there  to- 
gether, with  high  spirits  and  high  hopes. 
But  for  both  of  them,  those  hopes  were 
soon  dashed.  She  had  found  herself  in  a 
straitjacket,  playing  one  insipid  English 
gentlewoman  after  another.  And  for  Tony, 
it  had  been  worse.  Poor  Tony!  For  three 
years,  he  was  unable  to  take  a job,  be- 
cause his  immigration  status  was  not 
cleared. 

When  at  last  he  got  his  papers,  and 
found  a happy  niche  in  TV  production, 
their  troubles  were  not  over.  With  “From 
Here  to  Eternity,”  came  the  Big  Switch 
for  her.  And  an  Academy  Award  nomina- 
tion. “Nobody  knew  I could  act,”  she  often 
said,  “until  I put  on  a bathing  suit.” 

If  Tony  felt  uncomfortable  at  her  emer- 
gence as  an  actress  with  a figure  and  sex 
appeal,  he  didn’t  show  it.  Even  the  ridic- 
ulous rumors  of  a romance  between  her 
and  Frank  Sinatra  on  the  “Eternity”  loca- 
tion failed  to  upset  him.  “Well,  my  dear,” 
he  laughed,  “now  you  have  arrived!” 

But  without  their  realizing  it,  their  suc- 
cess was  pulling  them  further  and  further 
apart.  Tony’s  TV  job  took  him  to  London. 
Her  work  took  her — who  knew  where? 

Now,  it  was  too  late,  perhaps,  to  recover 
what  they  had  lost.  And  here,  with  the 
fresh  salt  air  whipping  her  face,  her  mind 
was  suddenly  clear.  “I  know  now  what  I 
must  do,”  she  thought.  “There  is  no  other 
choice.  If  my  marriage  is  to  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  a risk  I must  take.  But  I cannot  live 
without  my  children.” 

She  boarded  the  plane.  Back  to  Vienna. 
Back  to  Peter  Viertel.  And  a few  days 
later,  more  bad  news.  Tony  had  filed  a 
writ  charging  Viertel  with  “enticement” — 
the  first  step  in  a suit  for  damages. 

Peter  reacted  violently,  calling  the  charge 
“malarkey.”  But  his  plans  to  divorce  his 
wife  at  long  last  added  more  fuel  to  the 
fire. 

She  could  delay  no  longer,  then.  She 
had  waited,  hoping  against  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  way  it  could  be  avoided. 

She  picked  up  the  phone,  and  called  her 
lawyers  in  Hollywood.  Yes,  they  were  to 
begin  a suit  for  divorce.  It  would  force  a 
decision  on  the  children’s  custody.  It  was 
the  only  way  to  get  them  back. 

When  she  hung  up  the  phone,  she  burst 
into  tears.  There  are  times  when  a woman 
cannot  be  both  wife  and  mother.  But  if 
she  cannot  be  both,  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer possible.  The  End 
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at  her  offspring,  as  she  dusted  earth  from 
her  hands.  “That’s  fine,  dear.  You’ll  have 
fun.  John  is  such  a nice  boy.” 

“Mother,  do  you  realize  this  is  my  first 
real  date?”  Sandy  rattled  on.  “Imagine, 
finally  going  out  with  a boy!  And  it’s  not 
going  to  be  a publicity  date  arranged  by 
the  studio,  either,  like  the  ones  I had  with 
John  Saxon  and  Tommy  Sands.” 

Her  mother  started  to  tell  Sandy  that 
she  was  sure  it  would  be  a very  wonder- 
ful evening,  but  when  she  looked  up, 
Sandy  had  vanished — into  the  house. 

Back  in  her  bedroom,  Sandy  threw  her- 
self on  her  bed  and  watched  the  sun 
dancing  on  the  wall.  Isn’t  it  silly,  she 
thought.  Here  I am  leading  a glamorous 
life  at  sixteen,  yet  I’ve  never  really  been 
on  a date  with  a boy.  Oh  yes,  she  thought, 
I’ve  modeled  with  tall  boys  and  short 
boys,  actors  and  athletes,  but  the  minute 
the  camera  stops  shooting,  we  always  go 
our  separate  ways. 

She  remembered  how  she  felt  when  she 
first  came  to  Hollywood.  Everyone  had 
been  wonderful,  but  she  had  been  lost 
until  she’d  met  John  Wilder  on  the  Metro 
lot  one  day.  She’d  been  borrowed  by  the 
studio  from  Universal-International.  John, 
a child  star  on  radio  for  years,  made  her 
feel  at  ease  right  away.  Funny,  too,  that 
it  was  John  who  gave  her  her  first  screen 
kiss.  She  stretched  lazily  and  thought 
how  sweet  it  was  of  John  to  ask  her  to 
go  out. 

The  week  flew  by  until  suddenly  it  was 
Saturday — only  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore date  time.  “Have  you  decided  what 
dress  you’re  going  to  wear?”  Mary  asked, 
trying  very  hard  to  restrain  a smile  as 
she  saw  her  daughter  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  her  bed  surrounded  by  half  a dozen 
dresses  of  all  colors  and  materials. 

“Not  yet.  I thought  since  Johnny  invited 
me  to  a movie  I wouldn’t  wear  anything 
too  fancy.  I’ve  already  eliminated  the 
pink  and  the  kelly  green.  Too  dressy.” 
Sandy  suddenly  leaped  off  the  bed.  “Why 
didn’t  I think  of  it  sooner!  There’s  only 
one  right  dress  to  wear — my  white  one 
with  the  roses.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
Mommy?” 

Mary  nodded.  “Oh  yes,  that  would  be 
perfect.” 

“Mommy,”  Sandy  said  out  of  the  blue, 
“tell  me  again,  are  you  sure  he’ll  open 
the  car  door  for  me?  I’d  die  if  I sit  there 
and  he  doesn’t.  He  might  just  think  I’m 
too  lazy  to  open  it  myself!  How  do  boys 
know  they’re  supposed  to?” 

“Don’t  worry,”  Mary  said,  “Johnny 
knows.” 

Mary  could  see  that  Sandy  had  “stage 
fright.”  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s bed  and  began  talking — about  any- 
thing and  everything,  trying  to  put  her 
at  ease. 

Suddenly  Sandy  interrupted  her.  “Mom- 
my, do  you  think  I should  kiss  Johnny 
good  night?  That  is,  if  he  wants  to.” 

“That’s  hard  to  say.  You  know  I’ve  told 
you  before  that  I don’t  believe  in  hard  and 
fast  rules.”  Her  mother  threw  her  hands 
up  and  laughed.  “I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  to  tell  you,  dear,  except  to  take  it 
easy  and  not  worry  too  much  about  it. 
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I don’t  think  it’s  right  to  say  a girl  should 
never  kiss  a boy  on  a first  date — but  it 
only  means  something  if  he’s  a boy  you 
respect  and  who  you  know  respects  you. 
And  now,  young  lady,”  Mary  said  as  she 
leaned  over  to  kiss  her  daughter’s  cheek, 
“the  only  warnings  I want  to  give  you 
are:  Don’t  talk  John’s  head  off  the  way 
you  do  mine  sometimes  and  don’t  giggle 
too  much!  Except  for  that,  I want  you  to 
concentrate  on  having  a good  time!” 

That  night  Sandy  couldn’t  sleep,  and 
when  she  awoke  next  morning  it  was 
noon.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  for 
Sunday  breakfast.  Always  a light  eater, 
she  felt  doubly  like  not  eating  that  morn- 
ing. As  usual,  her  mother  insisted  she 
must  have  something.  Sandy  shook  her 
head. 

“Well,  Sandy,  it  won’t  be  very  polite  if 
you  go  out  so  hungry  that  when  John 
asks  if  you  want  to  eat  you  wind  up  or- 
dering everything  on  the  menu!”  That  did 
the  trick — Sandy  ate  breakfast. 

She  spent  the  next  half  hour  putting  on 
a third  coat  of  nail  polish — frosted  Pink 
Lightning,  to  match  the  pink  roses  in  her 
dress — and  trying  to  calmly  while  away 
the  hours.  She  watched  TV,  played  with 
her  dogs,  checked  her  appointment  book 
for  the  coming  week  and  then  at  3:30  she 
disappeared  into  the  bathroom  and  pre- 
pared a bubble  bath  of  her  favorite  gar- 
denia fragrance. 

An  hour  later,  Mary  stuck  her  head  in. 
“It’s  almost  five,  dear,  time  to  get  going.” 

“Five  o’clock,”  Sandy  shrieked,  jumping 
out  of  the  tub.  “Mo-oother,”  she  wailed, 
“I  told  you  to  call  me  at  quarter  to.  I’ll 
never  be  ready!” 

“You’ve  plenty  of  time.  Just  relax.” 
Sandy  spent  the  next  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  dressing.  By  6:15  she  was  ready. 
Her  mother  came  in,  took  a sweeping 
glance,  smiled  approvingly  and  said, 
“Sandy,  you  look  lovely.  Do  you  have 
your  key?  Did  you  remember  to  put  a 
hanky  in  your  purse?” 

Sandy  dashed  across  the  room,  opened 
her  purse  and  double-checked.  “Thanks 
for  everything,  Mommy.  You’ve  really 
been  a big  help.  Ooh!  it’s  six-thirty  al- 
ready.” She’d  no  sooner  gotten  the  words 
out  of  her  mouth  than  the  doorbell  rang, 
its  br-r-r-ing  sending  a shiver  up  from 
the  base  of  her  spine. 

“He’s  here!  When  you  open  the  door 
don’t  tell  him  I’m  ready.  It’s  fashionable 
for  a lady  to  keep  her  escort  waiting.  I 
wouldn’t  want  Johnny  to  think  I’ve  been 
ready  for  fifteen  whole  minutes!  Please 
talk  to  him  for  a while,  Mother;  then  I’ll 
make  my  ‘entrance.’  ” 

“All  right.  But  Sandy,  don’t  be  too 
fashionably  late!  . . . 

“Come  on  in,  Johnny.  Sandy’s  not  quite 
ready.  My,  it’s  good  seeing  you  again,” 
Mary  said  with  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
she  opened  the  front  door. 

Sandy  couldn’t  hear  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation. Back  in  her  bedroom,  she  paced 
up  and  down,  ran  a comb  through  her 
hair,  put  on  a fresh  dab  of  perfume.  She 
kept  eying  the  clock  until  its  steady  tick 
seemed  to  say,  “Get  going,  girl — it’s  time!” 
She  held  her  head  high,  crossed  her  fingers 
and  walked  to  the  living  room. 

John  stood  and  smiled  a hello;  then  he 
and  Sandy  and  her  mom  sat  and  chatted 
for  a while.  Sandy  mostly  listened,  silently 
thankful  that  for  the  moment  Mom  was 
carrying  the  conversational  ball — she’d 
have  her  chance  to  talk  soon  enough! 

Then  came  a break  in  the  conversation 
and  Sandy  said  to  John,  “Want  to  hear 
some  of  my  records?  I got  four  new  al- 
bums yesterday:  ‘The  King  and  I,’  Eydie 
Gorme,  Perry  Como  and  Harry  Belafonte. 
Which  would  you  like?” 

“All  of  them,”  Johnny  grinned.  “They 
just  happen  to  be  my  four  favorites.” 


• now  solved 


How  many  times  have  you  said 
to  yourself,  “Where  can  I find 
the  solution  to  this  problem?” 
Well,  if  your  problem  deals  with 
marriage,  morality,  beauty,  eti- 
quette or  children,  the  chances 
are  that  it  has  already  been 
solved. 

For  many  years  now  a column 
devoted  to  home  and  family  prob- 
lems has  been  running  in  TRUE 
STORY  Magazine.  Each  ques- 
tion is  analyzed  clearly  and  an- 
swered reliably,  with  a profound 
respect  for  the  deep  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  facing 
these  problems  and  those  who 
may  encounter  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now  the  questions  most  often 
asked  have  been  collected  to- 
gether and  included  in  this  in- 
formation-packed book. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a book 
with  intimate  insight  into  your 
most  personal  problems.  This  is 
the  book  that  answers  the  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  ask. 

Now  without  leaving  the  privacy 
of  your  home  you  can  get  the  an- 
swers to  hundreds  of  every-day 
problems. 
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Sandy  spread  the  albums  on  the  floor 
and  pulled  the  records  from  their  jackets. 
She  put  on  “The  King  and  I”  first.  They 
sat  on  the  floor  looking  at  each  other 
shyly,  then  they  both  started  singing  along 
with  the  record: 

“Getting  to  know  you,  getting  to  know 
all  about  you — 

Getting  to  know  you,  getting  to  know 
that  you  care  . . 

An  hour  just  flew  by.  Reluctantly,  John 
looked  at  his  watch.  “It’s  about  eight. 
Think  we  better  get  going?” 

“All  right,”  Sandy  answered.  “But  let’s 
have  a quick  glass  of  milk  before  we  go.” 

As  they  headed  for  the  kitchen,  Mary 
called  after  them,  “There  are  apples  in 
the  refrigerator,  too,  if  you  want  them!” 

After  their  quick  snack,  Sandy  got  her 
coat  and  as  John  helped  her  put  it  on, 
Sandy  leaned  over,  kissed  her  mom  good 
night  and  then,  for  one  brief  moment, 
clasped  her  mother’s  hand — tightly.  The 
gesture  said  more  than  a thousand  words. 
It  said,  “Thanks  for  everything,  Mother.” 

As  they  walked  off  the  front  porch, 
Sandy  felt  deliciously  fragile,  for  John 
was  protectively  holding  her  hand 
going  down  the  steps.  She  was  holding 
hands!  After  spending  an  entire  week 
worrying  about  whether  it  would  happen 
and  how  she  would  react,  it  had  happened 
— and  so  naturally!  Her  mother  was  right. 
“Take  things  in  stride;  take  things  as  they 
come.” 

John  led  the  way  to  his  new  white  Ford 
convertible  parked  at  the  curb.  The  top 
was  down,  and  it  looked  very  sporty. 

“Want  me  to  put  the  top  up?  It  might 
be  too  cold  for  you,”  Johnny  said  as  he 
opened  the  door.  Before  closing  it,  he 
waited  until  Sandy  had  tucked  the  last 
folds  of  her  coat  under  her. 

“No,  Johnny,  please  leave  it  down;  I like 
it  this  way.”  How  nice  of  him  to  ask. 

They  were  off.  The  breeze  gently  played 
tag  with  her  hair.  It  was  a balmy  evening, 
and  the  sun  had  yet  to  sink  into  the  sea. 
Sandy  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  saw  the 
faint  outline  of  a full  moon  overhead. 
Nature  certainly  was  wonderful — provid- 
ing a full  moon! 

“What  show  would  you  like  to  see?” 
John  asked,  heading  the  car  toward  Bev- 
erly Hills. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  as  long  as  it’s  a pic- 
ture I haven’t  seen  more  than  once!” 

“I  brought  a newspaper.  Let’s  pull  over 
and  check  the  program  log.” 

They  scanned  the  listings  and  found  a 
picture  at  a neighborhood  theater  that 
neither  of  them  had  seen  even  once.  As 
they  left  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  turned 
into  Beverly  Drive,  Sandy  spotted  a su- 
permarket window.  Without  thinking  she 
said,  “Look  at  those  delicious  cantaloupes! 
I’ll  have  to  remember  to  ask  Mommy  to 
stop  tomorrow  and  get  some.” 

“We  can  stop  right  now,”  John  said, 
pulling  to  the  curb. 


“Oh,  no,  John,  please  . . But  it  was 
too  late.  Sandy  blushed  and  thought  to 
herself,  well,  here's  mistake  number  one! 
What  a time  to  go  shopping  for  canta- 
loupes! Then  the  blush  deepened.  She’d 
forgotten  to  put  “mad  money”  in  her 
purse — she  didn’t  have  a penny  with  her. 
She  was  sure  it  must  be  wrong  for  a date 
to  pay  for  her  next  day’s  breakfast  food! 

While  these  thoughts  were  spinning 
around  in  her  brain,  John,  the  oh-so- 
obliging  escort,  had  come  around  to  her 
side  of  the  car  and  opened  the  door. 
Sandy  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  He’d 
opened  the  door  for  her — automatically. 
She  hadn’t  had  to  sit  waiting,  feeling  like 
a helpless  female. 

Shopping  in  the  market  was  fun.  Almost 
like  an  old  married  couple  doing  the 
weekly  marketing.  Sandy  politely  offered 
to  pay  for  the  cantaloupes,  knowing  John 
would  refuse  her  money.  He  did. 

They  got  to  the  movie  just  as  the  lights 
were  dimming.  They  found  seats  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  ate  two  boxes  of  pop- 
corn— and  held  hands,  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  their  hands  were  slightly  greasy 
from  the  popcorn  and  melted  butter.  When 
the  show  was  over  they  headed  for  John’s 
car.  It  was  just  ten  o’clock. 

“Let’s  stop  off  some  place  and  eat,  shall 
we?”  John  asked  as  they  got  into  the  car 
in  the  parking  lot. 

“Love  to,”  Sandy  agreed,  “but  where 
shall  we  go?” 

“Hamburger  Hamlet’s  usually  fun,”  John 
said.  “Besides,  it’s  such  a terrific  night, 
we  can  eat  outside  on  the  patio.” 

John  was  right.  The  patio  was  the  per- 
fect place  to  eat  and  after  the  waiter  seated 
them,  they  ordered  hamburgers,  french 
fries  and  milk.  While  waiting  to  be  served, 
they  talked  about  lots  of  things.  Sandy 
was  in  heaven.  So  far  there  hadn’t  been 
even  one  unfilled  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. They  laughed  about  how  they’d  met 
at  M-G-M;  how  columnists  had  described 
their  first  screen  embrace  as  the  most  im- 
portant kiss  since  Bob  Stack  had  bussed 
Deanna  Durbin  fifteen  years  before.  They 
laughed  again,  remembering  some  of  the 
gag  gifts  the  crew  had  rigged  up  to  sur- 
prise Sandy  when  she’d  celebrated  her 
fifteenth  birthday  on  the  set  of  “Until  They 
Sail.”  And  then  talked  seriously  about 
their  careers  and  Sandy’s  new  pictures — 
“The  Reluctant  Deb”  for  M-G-M  and 
“Stranger  in  My  Arms”  for  U-I. 

Arriving  home,  Sandy  was  amazed  to 
realize  how  relaxed  and  at  ease  she 
was.  She  couldn’t  help  mentally  pat- 
ting herself  on  the  back.  She’d  managed 
to  get  through  nearly  a whole  evening 
without  giggling  or  making  any  major 
mistakes  she  could  think  of — except  for 
the  cantaloupes— and  that  she’d  never  live 
down!  The  car  radio  was  playing  softly. 
She  sat  sideways,  kind  of,  watching  Johnny 
drive  and  listening  to  him  talk.  She  had 
a warm  glow  inside.  Without  putting  it 


into  words  she  knew  she  was  having  a 
good  time  and  instinctively  felt  that 
Johnny  was  enjoying  himself,  too.  At  least 
she  hoped  so! 

“Would  you  like  to  come  inside  for  a 
while?”  Sandy  asked  as  Johnny  parked 
in  front  of  her  house.  Instinctively,  she 
knew  he  would  say  yes. 

And,  as  she  was  unlocking  the  front 
door,  it  was  an  intuitive  flash  that  made 
her  ask,  “Shall  we  raid  the  icebox  when 
we  go  in?  I bet  you’re  still  a little  hun- 
gry.” 

“Boy,  you  must  be  psychic!”  John  said. 
“I’m  always  hungry!” 

As  Sandy  put  her  cantaloupes  away, 
John  took  a peek  in  the  icebox.  He  se- 
lected milk  and  a juicy  red  apple  from 
the  bottom  shelf.  Sandy  got  glasses  and 
a plateful  of  chocolate  cookies  and  they 
sat  down  in  the  breakfast  nook. 

“I  sure  had  a nice  time  tonight,  Sandy,” 
John  said  softly.  “By  the  way,  I forgot 
to  tell  you,  you  look  mighty  sharp  this 
evening.” 

Sandy  felt  the  color  rising  in  her  cheeks. 
She’d  wondered  earlier  in  the  evening  if 
he’d  notice  how  she  looked.  But  the  more 
she  thought  about  it  the  more  she  under- 
stood that  Johnny’s  few  words — “You  look 
mighty  sharp  tonight” — were  about  as 
grand  a compliment  as  any  girl  could  get. 
Those  were  man’s  words — not  too  gushy 
or  enthusiastic— just  enough  to  let  her 
know  he  liked  the  way  she  looked. 

They  finished  their  snack  and  John  said 
it  was  late,  he’d  better  be  going.  Again 
he  told  her  what  a wonderful  time  he’d 
had  and  then,  just  before  he  opened  the 
door,  he  leaned  over  and  gently  kissed 
Sandy  on  the  cheek. 

“ ’Bye.  I’ll  call  you  this  week.  Maybe 
if  you’re  free  we  could  go  out  again  next 
weekend.” 

Sandy  smiled  and  nodded.  In  a moment 
he  was  off.  She  could  hear  him  whistling 
“Getting  to  Know  You”  as  he  bounded 
down  the  steps. 

Sandy  tiptoed  to  her  room,  took  off  her 
dress,  hung  it  back  in  the  closet,  put 
on  her  pajamas  and  robe  and  scrubbed 
her  face  until  it  tingled.  Just  then  Mary 
came  in.  “Hi,  honey!”  she  said.  “Have 
a good  time?” 

“Oh,  Mom — it  was  just  . . . just  . . 
“Perfect?”  Mary  supplied  the  right  word 
as  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  Sandy’s 
bed. 

“Better  than  perfect — super-perfect,” 
Sandy  giggled.  “Oh,  I have  so  much  to  tell 
you — all  about  the  cantaloupes  and  . . 

Sandy  flopped  on  the  floor  next  to  her 
mother  and  yawned,  . . stopping  at 
Hamburger  Hamlet  and  . . .” 

“Want  to  sleep  on  it  and  save  it  for 
tomorrow?”  Mary  suggested. 

“Okay,  Moms,”  yawned  Sandy  as  she  I 
got  up  and  into  bed.  Her  mother  blew 
her  a kiss  and  turned  out  the  light. 

Sandy  snuggled  under  the  blankets.  A 
beam  of  moonlight  streamed  in  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  and  danced  on  her  bed. 
Sandy  reached  out  to  grab  it,  but  as  she 
moved  the  moonbeam  disappeared. 

Thoughts,  phrases,  images  raced  through 
her  mind:  first  date  . . . dreamy  . . . 
hamburgers  ...  he  held  my  hand  ...  he  I 
kissed  me  good  night  . . . raiding  the  ice- 
box  . . . “getting  to  know  all  about  you 
. . . getting  to  know  that  you  care”  ... 
cantaloupes  . . . popcorn.  The  words  and 
images  rolled  into  each  other,  creating  a 
montage  of  wonderful  memories.  Just  be- 
fore she  dozed  off,  Sandy  had  one  special  j 
thought:  “Now  I’m  officially  sweet  sixteen.  I 
I’ve  had  my  first  date,  my  first  good-night 
kiss.  Mommy  was  right — as  long  as  I live 
I’ll  never  forget  tonight,  no  matter  how 
many  other  dates  I have!” 

—MARCIA  BORIE 
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mistake.”  Yet  it’s  a very  common  one. 

So  ask  yourself  this:  After  being  a two- 
some all  summer  long,  do  you  feel  you 
have  certain  claims  on  him?  Guilty  or  not? 
If  the  answer  is  “guilty,”  don’t  show  your 
possessiveness,  even  if  you  feel  it. 

Your  rude  awakening  may  come  as  you 
watch  the  feminine  competition  return  to 
town.  Maybe  that  cute  brunette  was  the 
old  steady  your  Man  of  the  Hour  forgot 
when  he  met  you.  There’s  no  guarantee, 
though,  that  forgetfulness  won’t  seize  him 
again — with  you  as  victim  this  time. 

Here,  some  anticipation  is  your  best  bet. 
“Treat  his  wandering  attentions  with  dis- 
interest instead  of  tantrums.  The  diver- 
sion is  less  likely  to  become  a permanent 
one.”  Thus  spoke  Cary  Grant,  Hollywood’s 
epitome  of  romance. 

“Don’t  show  jealousy,  but  diplomacy,” 
was  Cary’s  advice,  pointing  up  the  moral 
of  the  story  of  one  of  his  friends.  It  seems 
this  young  man’s  steady  girl  suddenly  be- 
[ came  his  unsteady  while  he  was  out  of  town. 
When  he  returned  and  learned  the  news, 
he  pretended  not  to  care.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  see  the  girl  or  to  find  out  what 
had  happened.  All  of  his  friends— and 
especially  the  girl — were  more  than  a lit- 
tle astonished  at  his  indifference.  Finally, 
the  girl  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer  and  she 
had  a friend  call  up  the  young  man  and 
asked  if  he  were  angry  with  her.  He  was 
very  friendly,  and  assured  her  he  wasn’t 
angry  and — in  fact — wished  them  both 
much  happiness.  Then,  waiting  until  she 
was  about  to  hang  up,  he  asked  in  a puz- 
zled voice:  “But  how  could  she  marry  a 
man  who’s  so  short?”  It  broke  the  girl’s 
romantic  spell  and  her  engagement. 

Competition  from  Other  Interests 

Other  competition  comes  with  the  rush 
of  old  activities  and  buddies  that  threaten 
to  sweep  him  away  from  you.  Hugh 
O’Brian  warns:  “Girls,  be  not  too  demand- 
ing.” You  may  have  had  first  call  on  his 
time  all  summer  but  remember  summer 
has  more  free  moments.  Now  you’ll  have 
to  share  him  with  many  more  interests — 
and  people.  “But  don’t  begrudge  him  this 
time,”  says  Hugh,  “without  them  he 
wouldn’t  be  the  versatile  guy  you  fell  in 
love  with.  Let  him  know  you  believe  in 
leading  separate  lives  for  these  are  the 
differences  that  make  your  relationship 
more  fun.  You  may  have  shared  deep-sea 
diving  all  summer  long,  but  come  fall, 
you  might  not  have  poetry,  boxing  or 
opera  in  common.  In  other  words,  your 
‘togetherness’  could  be  strictly  seasonal.” 

“Understanding  is  terribly  important  in 
any  relationship  between  a man  and  wom- 
an,” George  Nader  added,  “and  I think 
people  who  work  in  motion  pictures  are 
very  conscious  of  it.  Between  jobs,  an 
actor  has  a lot  of  free  time.  Then  when 
filming  begins,  it’s  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  without  a break  for  weeks.  Your  life 
is  your  job  and  your  only  companions  your 
co-workers.  There’s  little  time  to  spare — 
even  to  think — about  anyone  else.  A girl 
must  be  sensitive  and  mature  enough  to 
realize  this.  It  also  helps  if  she’s  an  active 
person  with  many  interests  of  her  own  to 
help  fill  those  empty  weeks.  If  she  is,  her 
understanding  will  win  the  gratitude  and 
heai't  of  any  guy.” 

Competition  from  Parents 

You  have  to  guard  against  competi- 
tion from  within  your  own  home  territory. 
Parents,  as  you  probably  already  well 
snow,  can  play  havoc  with  romance 
(sometimes  to  your  good  advantage, 


though) . But  your  romance  stands  a bet- 
ter chance  when  all  four  parents  approve. 
If  his  parents  think  you’re  both  too  young 
to  go  steady  and  yours  think  a college 
senior  is  too  old  for  you,  or  if  his  parents 
urge  him  to  date  girls  from  his  own  home- 
town and  yours  argue  that  you’d  do  better 
with  the  wonderful  boy  next  door  (whose 
popularity  quotient  is  high  only  with  Mom 
and  your  seven-year-old  sister) — you  may 
be  in  for  trouble.  Since  parents  are  the 
ones  who  ring  curfew  or  can  restrict  him 
to  home  base,  it’s  important  to  try  to  make 
yours  like  him,  and  to  make  his  like  you. 
Take  this  time  to  win  your  parents  over 
to  your  side.  Do  some  research  on  his 
parents’  special  hobbies,  then  surprise 
them  with  your  knowledge. 

“Planting  a cheering  section  in  the  op- 
position’s bleachers  is  an  old  football 
trick,”  said  Tony  Curtis,  “that  has  helped 
win  many  matches.”  It  could  be  the  de- 
cisive point  in  your  game,  too.  Why  not 
try  it? 

Keep  Summer  and  Your 
Memory  Alive 

Recapture  summer’s  mood  by  keeping 
alive  its  memories  and  the  experiences 
you  shared  together.  Then  build  for  the 
future  upon  these  common  interests.  “The 
most  flattering  way  of  telling  a boy  you 
like  him,”  suggested  Mark  Damon,  “is  to 
remember  the  times  you’ve  been  together 
and  the  things  you’ve  talked  about.”  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  and  tears  on  what 
you  no  longer  have  now  that  summer’s 
over,  gather  together  all  your  memories. 
Make  a note  of  the  wonderful  things  you 
did  together,  days  he  singled  you  out  for 
special  praise,  private  jokes  and  funny 
experiences,  romantic  places  and  inci- 
dents. Since  men  are  less  emotionally 
dependent  than  women  and  more  eager 
to  move  on  to  new  challenges,  don’t  take 
for  granted  that  he’ll  work  as  hard  as  you 
to  preserve  those  memories. 

“A  guy  may  not  show  it,”  added  Tony 
Curtis,  “but  he’s  certainly  impressed  when 
a girl  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
his  hobbies  are  and  to  learn  a little  about 
them,  too.”  “Show  an  interest  in  him  and 
his  activities,  in  the  things  he  does,”  added 
Dolores.  “If  he  thinks  you’re  that  inter- 
ested in  him,  he’ll  usually  return  the  feel- 
ing. This  is  as  important  in  attracting  a 
man  as  in  holding  on  to  him,”  she  noted. 

So  bone  up  on  his  hobbies.  The  most 
effective  ammunition  a girl  can  fire  is  the 
season’s  scores  for  his  favorite  football 
team,  the  latest  book  written  by  his  fa- 
vorite author  or  the  newest  jazz  release  for 
his  collection.  Or  maintain  contact  by 
sending  him  a magazine  clipping,  a car- 
toon or  photograph  that  might  interest 
him.  “You  may  not  feel  these  tactics  are 
very  romantic,”  said  Dolores,  “but  there’s 
as  much  method  as  romantic  madness  in 
this  game  of  love. 

“The  best  way  of  capturing  a boy,”  she 
added,  “is  to  let  him  think  he’s  pursuing 
you.  It  takes  away  a lot  of  the  fun  for  a 
boy  if  the  girl  is  chasing  him  and  there’s 
no  suspense  about  whether  he  can  get  a 
date  with  her — or  if  he  begins  to  feel  ob- 
ligated or  trapped.”  So  be  subtle  in  your 
approach.  Keep  your  relationship  or  re- 
minders of  summer  light,  but  sincere.  If 
there’s  any  spark  left,  you’ll  rekindle  the 
fire. 

“People  used  to  think  a boy  and  girl  had 
to  be  engaged  before  they  could  exchange 
gifts,”  Dolores  said,  “but  it’s  accepted 
practice  today.” 

“If  a girl  really  likes  a boy,”  Mark 
added,  “I  think  it’s  very  nice  for  her  to 
buy  him  an  inexpensive  gift — even  a little 
dime  store  animal  to  say  thanks  for  his 
thoughtfulness  to  her  all  summer  long.” 
The  weary  hours  you  spend  tracking  down 
a rare  jazz  classic  he  once  mentioned  will  ' 
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pay  off  in  his  gratitude.  A gadget  for  his 
car  or  a homemade  pair  of  socks  in  his 
favorite  colors  will  remind  him  every  time 
he  uses  them  of  how  thoughtful  you  are. 
Remember  that  lucky  piece  he  jokingly 
gave  you  and  you  sentimentally  kept? 
Make  it  into  a charm  for  his  car  key  ring. 
This  is  one  reminder  of  you  he’s  certain  to 
carry  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  “Even,” 
added  Dolores  impishly,  “long  after  the 
car  has  refused  to  go  anywhere.” 

Make  Absence  Disappear 

. . . with  a letter 

“Separation  is  the  deadliest  threat  to 
summer  romance,”  in  Mark  Damon’s  opin- 
ion. And  Dolores  agreed,  saying:  “Absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — for  some- 
body else.”  If  the  end  of  vacation  puts 
miles  between  you  and  your  special  guy, 
you  have  a problem  that  Rock  Hudson  can 
sympathize  with.  Rock,  as  you  remember, 
spent  five  months  last  year  on  location  in 
Italy  and  knows  what  it’s  like  to  be  at  the 
other  end  of  a separation — and  that  the 
results  can  be  unhappy.  But  the  right  word 
can  make  distances  disappear  and  a letter 
can  be  almost  as  effective  as  a visit — to 
keep  him  thinking  of  you.  The  secret  of 
good  letter-writing  is  to  be  an  interesting 
person  yourself  and  to  refer  to  his  activi- 
ties. The  more  interests  you  have  the 
more  things  you  will  find  to  talk  about. 
“Every  so  often,”  said  Rock,  “you  receive 
a fan  letter  from  a complete  stranger  and 
something  he  or  she  says  makes  you  feel 
you’ve  known  the  person  for  a long  time. 
You  begin  writing  and,  although  you’ll 
probably  never  meet,  you  feel  you’ve 
found  a good  friend.” 

“It’s  the  girl’s  place  to  write  the  first 
letter,”  advised  Mark  Damon,  “just  as 
she’s  supposed  to  say  ‘hello’  first  when  you 
meet  on  the  street.” 

“But  take  a hint,”  warns  Hugh  O’Brian, 
“don’t  pursue  him  if  you  don’t  get  a re- 
sponse to  your  letter.” 

...  a weekend  invitation — from  you 

After  you’ve  been  home  awhile,  it’s 
proper  to  invite  your  summer  guy  for  a 
special  weekend.  “This  can  be  a wonder- 
ful experience  for  both  of  you,”  said  Mark 
Damon,  “but  plan  the  weekend  carefully.” 
Hugh  O’Brian  advised:  “Play  it  cool.”  Say 
it  would  be  fun  to  see  him  again  but  that 
this  is  also  an  invitation  from  your  family, 
who  would  like  him  as  their  guest. 

If  your  guy  is  gregarious  and  energetic 
like  Tony  Curtis,  pick  a weekend  that  will 
be  filled  with  activity.  A major  school  foot- 
ball game  is  a good  excuse  with  its  bon- 
fire rally  the  evening  before,  the  big  game, 
a supper  party  at  your  home  followed  by 
the  victory  dance.  (Even  if  your  team 
doesn’t  win,  who  cares? ) Or  build  the 
weekend  around  a special  concert,  a new 
play  or  the  annual  formal  dance. 

But  if  your  guy  is  the  shy  type,  like 
Rock  Hudson,  you’ll  have  to  work  extra 
hard  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  Remem- 
ber those  snapshots  you  took?  You  can 
overcome  the  initial  shyness  and  recap- 
ture the  fun  and  closeness  of  summer  by 
showing  them.  Asking  him  to  bring  along 
his  pictures  is  a good  idea,  too.  And  if, 
like  Rock,  he’d  rather  be  alone  than  with 
a crowd  of  people,  save  some  time  for  a 
long  walk  in  the  country  or  for  records. 

...  a weekend  invitation — from  him 

An  exchange  of  invitations  is  in  order 
and  you  may  soon  be  asked  to  spend  a 
weekend  at  his  home  or  to  attend  a col- 
lege dance.  “The  first  thing  to  check,” 
warns  Dolores,  “is  that  the  weekend  will 
be  properly  chaperoned.”  If  it’s  a weekend 
at  home,  send  an  acceptance  note  to  his 
parents.  Flowers  or  candy  are  always  ap- 
propriate as  a hostess  gift,  but  try  to  find 


something  more  personalized.  “And  since 
the  man  of  the  house  is  rarely  remem- 
bered with  gifts,  you  can  win  a staunch 
ally  by  bringing  Dad  his  favorite  brand  of 
tobacco  or  cigars,”  said  Tony  Curtis,  think- 
ing ahead  to  the  days  when  Kelly  Lee  will  j 
be  bringing  her  dates  home. 

“Taking  a girl  home  to  my  parents,”  re- 
membered Mark  Damon,  “is  often  an  awk- 
ward and  strained  experience  because  it  I 
indicates  that  this  is  someone  very  special. 
Most  parents  tend  to  sit  back  with  a [ 
jaundiced  eye  and  the  girl  gets  nervous 
knowing  she’s  under  observation.”  Mark’s  j 
advice  to  girls  is:  “Try  and  get  the  focus  ' 
off  yourself.”  Concentrate  on  the  parents. 
Compliment  them  on  their  home.  Comment 
on  their  hobbies.  “If  nothing  else,”  Mark 
offered,  “it  starts  the  conversation  going 
and  shows  a flattering  interest  in  them.” 

“A  good  giveaway  of  what  a boy  is 
really  like,”  confided  Dolores,  “is  the  way 
he  treats  his  mother.  You  get  an  idea  of 
how  he’d  act  toward  you  if  you  were  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  together.” 

Appearance  and  manners  create  the 
strongest  impression  when  meeting  par- 
ents, so  take  extra  care  with  them.  Mark 
Damon  advises:  “Dress  nicely — not  too 
casual  or  extreme;  be  soft-spoken — re- 
sponsive but  not  forward — and  show  a 
certain  respect  for  his  or  her  parents.” 

That  impression  you  create  on  his  par- 
ents begins  from  the  second  of  your  ar- 
rival. “No  girl  makes  an  attractive  en- 
trance if  she  staggers  off  the  train  loaded 
down  with  luggage,”  said  Hugh  O’Brian. 
“She  looks  silly.  Besides,  it’s  kind  of  em- 
barrassing to  her  date.” 

“It’s  also  embarrassing  to  the  girl,” 
laughed  Dolores,  “to  arrive  for  a week- 
end with  all  the  wrong  clothes.  Men  seldom 
realize  that  a girl  can’t  wear  the  same 
dress  to  a basketball  game,  the  theater  and 
a dance.  So  check  in  advance  to  see  what’s 
on  for  the  weekend,”  she  advised.  The 
right  wardrobe  will  give  you  more  con- 
fidence in  yourself.  It  will  also  make  him 
proud  of  your  good  taste  in  knowing  how 
to  dress  for  each  occasion — especially  if 
he’s  only  seen  you  in  sneakers  and  jeans  i 
all  summer. 

“Whatever  the  plans  are  for  the  week- 
end, be  enthusiastic,”  pleaded  Hugh.  May- 
be you’ve  been  dreaming  of  the  impres- 
sion you’ll  make  by  dining  by  candlelight 
in  your  new  black  dress.  Instead,  you  find 
yourself  sitting  on  the  floor  eating  ham- 
burgers and  french  fries.  Don’t  act  peeved. 
Forget  the  dress  and  join  the  fun. 

“A  girl  has  to  be  adaptable  to  be  a good 
dating — or  marriage — companion,”  said 
George  Nader.  “One  of  the  greatest  en- 
joyments in  life  is  doing  the  unexpected. 
One  night  my  date  and  I were  on  our  way 
to  a premiere.  Halfway  there,  we  decided 
it  would  be  much  more  fun  to  go  for  a 
swim  and  a walk  along  the  beach.  We 
turned  around,  changed  from  evening 
clothes  into  swimsuits  and  had  a wonder- 
ful time.” 

Remember  that  your  weekend  visit  could 
be  a test  of  how  well  you  fit  in  with  his 
friends,  his  family,  his  interests,  his  life. 
“And  remember,  too,”  added  Hugh,  “that  a 
boy  spends  a lot  of  time — and  money — 
planning  how  to  entertain  a date.  The 
least  a girl  can  do  to  repay  him  is  to  enter 
into  the  swing  of  things  and  let  him  know 
she’s  enjoying  herself.”  And  if  you  haven’t 
enjoyed  the  weekend,  reconsider  whether 
he’s  the  right  guy  for  you. 

Know  Your  Man 

“Just  falling  in  love  isn’t  enough,”  said 
George  Nader.  “A  lasting  relationship 
needs  a more  solid  foundation.  It’s  im- 
portant to  share  and  understand  each 
other’s  views,  to  look  at  life  in  the  same 
way,  to  enjoy  the  same  things,  to  dream 
the  same  dreams.”  If  you’re  seriously  con- 
sidering your  summer  romance  as  a can- 


didate  for  marriage — or  even  for  a long- 
term friendship — take  George  Nader’s  ad- 
i vice. 

“People  are  forever  changing  their  per- 
sonalities,” said  Dolores,  . . from  season 
to  season,  from  day  to  day.  So  keep  up 
with  the  changes.”  Get  to  know  your  guy’s 
winter  personality,  to  know  how  to  con- 
tinue to  be  attractive  to  him — and  to  be 
sure  he’s  still  attractive  to  you.  “Remem- 
ber that  lifeguard  I told  you  about?” 
Dolores  smilingly  reminisced.  “I  was  wild 
about  him  and  thought  he  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  when  he  was 
strutting  around  the  pool  in  his  white 
shorts,  red  striped  shirt  and  crew  cut.  But 
when  I met  him  later  on  that  year  in 
school,  it  was  a terrible  experience.  With 
a shirt  on,  his  hair  grown  out  and  no 
pool  to  back  him  up,  he  was  nothing.” 

But  if  he  is  the  one,  learn  everything 
you  can  about  him — his  hobbies;  his  special 
weaknesses  in  food,  books,  music,  clothes; 
his  pet  peeves;  his  sensitivities  and  tiny 
egotisms;  the  limits  of  his  patience  and  the 
range  of  his  temper;  his  willingness  to 
compromise  or  admit  his  errors.  Since  a 
person  is  constantly  changing,  you  have 
to  know  him  well  to  be  a pleasant  and 
interesting  companion.  “Love  must  be 
backed  up  by  understanding  and  hard 
work  if  it’s  going  to  produce  a good  friend- 
ship or  a lasting  marriage,”  said  Tony 
Curtis,  sharing  his  formula  for  a happy 
marriage. 

“But,  girls,  be  warned,”  advised  Hugh 
O’Brian.  “Never  try  to  change  your  man.” 
This  is  the  first  rule  every  woman  must 
learn:  Loving  him  is  loving  him  “as  is.” 

“I’m  set  in  my  ways  and  no  one  is  going 
to  reform  me,”  agreed  Rock  Hudson, 
speaking  for  himself.  If  you  suddenly  re- 
alize that  casual  air  which  made  him  such 
fun  at  a barbecue  isn’t  polished  enough 
for  the  dance  floor,  decide  which  is  more 
important.  You’ll  have  to  make  a choice 
since  you  can’t  change  him  without  losing 
him  in  the  attempt. 

Keep  Growing  as  a Person 

At  the  same  time,  examine  yourself.  Do 
you  share  the  same  likes  and  dislikes?  Or 
was  summer  one  long  compromise?  As 
Hugh  O’Brian  said,  “Making  beautiful  mu- 
sic together  is  a pretty  sentiment  but  it 
can  only  happen  if  your  interests  are  in 
harmony.” 

“Disagreement  can  be  healthy  and  stim- 
ulating, but  only  if  each  respects  the 
other’s  views,”  added  Rock  Hudson. 

So  put  your  mind  and  not  just  your 
feelings  to  work  in  deciding  how  right  you 
are  for  each  other.  No  two  people  think  or 
feel  exactly  alike  but  are  your  interests, 


ideals  and  ambitions  close  enough  to  last 
for  more  than  a vacation?  “I’d  advise  a 
girl  to  date  as  much  as  possible,”  said 
Dolores,  “since  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
see  what  kind  of  personality  best  fits 
yours.” 

A girl’s  greatest  asset  in  holding  a boy 
is  her  own  personality,  so  she  should  work 
hard  to  make  it  an  interesting  one.  “A 
girl  should  be  feminine,  friendly  and  at 
ease  in  any  social  situation,”  says  Hugh 
O’Brian. 

“.  . . Well-groomed,  well-informed  and 
interested  in  her  date’s  ideas,”  added 
George  Nader. 

“Not  jealous  or  possessive,”  offered  Rock 
Hudson. 

Mark  Damon  thought:  “Charm,  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  are  very  important.” 

“A  girl’s  biggest  mistake  is  to  stop  try- 
ing to  be  an  attractive  person  after  she’s 
captured  her  boy,”  suggested  Dolores. 
“Men  tire  pretty  quickly  of  girls  with 
limited  interests,  so  you  have  to  work  even 
harder  afterward  to  continue  to  be  ex- 
citing to  be  with.” 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  you  should  re- 
vamp your  personality  when  you  return 
home.  “The  surest  way  of  breaking  up  a 
summer  romance  is  to  develop  a split  per- 
sonality,” said  Mark  Damon,  “.  . . one  for 
July,  another  for  September.”  If  your 
summer  romance  fell  in  love  with  you 
for  your  wholesomeness,  your  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  your  disregard  of  sand  in 
your  shoes  and  seaspray  in  your  hair,  stay 
that  way  ...  if  that’s  the  real  you.  Don’t 
play  the  role  of  bored  sophistication  when 
you  switch  back  to  town  and  high  heels. 
In  the  confusion,  you  may  lose  your  guy. 

“And  don’t  change  from  pupil  to  teach- 
er with  the  change  of  season,”  warned 
Hugh  O’Brian.  All  summer  long  you  turned 
to  him  for  advice  on  sailing,  riding  or 
lighting  a fire.  He  was  flattered  and  loved 
it — and  loved  you  for  it. 

“It  doesn’t  pay  to  ‘play  dumb,’  since 
most  guys  want  a girl  they  can  talk  with.” 
added  Mark  Damon.  “But  no  guy  is  at- 
tracted by  a girl  who  knows  more — or 
thinks  she  does — than  he  does.”  Men  like 
to  feel  needed  so  be  dependent.  You  may 
find  he’ll  soon  be  listing  you  as  a per- 
manent dependent  on  his  income  tax. 

“But  the  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member,” concluded  Dolores,  “is  that 
people  tend  to  fall  in  love  with  love  in 
the  summer.  It’s  the  season — not  the  per- 
son— you  fall  for.  Then  summer  ends,  the 
sky  gets  darker  and  grayer  earlier,  the 
mood  changes  and  romance  just  comes  to 
an  end.  If  this  happens,  always  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  a tomorrow — with  new 
people,  exciting  adventures  and  an  even 
more  fascinating  romance.”  — G.  DIVAS 
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GUNNIN’  FOR  A 
SHY  GUY? 

Continued  from  page  60 

routine,  only  with  Kitty  it  would  seem 
kinda  silly.  And,  of  course,”  she  con- 
tinues, ‘‘there’s  that  never-failing  line  of 
‘Goodbye,  dear,  I’m  leaving  forever  on 
the  next  stagecoach.’  And  all  of  a sudden 
the  big  goon  would  be  overcome  with 
a sense  of  loss  and  aloneness.  (And  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  in  1870  can  be  mighty  lone- 
ly.) But  with  a line  like  that,  Kitty  would 
have  hei  man  hog-tied  to  Sunday  in  two 
minutes  flat.  Adult  viewers  would  be 
happy  for  a while  and  then  probably  lose 
interest. 

“You  see,  Kitty  knows  she  could  hook 
Matt  by  the  small,  helpless,  I’m-going- 
away-forever  routine.  But  there’s  too 
much  honesty  in  her  character  for  any  such 
selfish  conniving.  And  that  big  U.S.  mar- 
shal knows  it,  too,  and  respects  her  for  it.” 

Amanda  stopped  for  breath,  brushing 
a lock  of  red  hair  from  her  forehead. 

“But  the  biggest  mistake  any  woman 
could  make,”  Kitty  confides,  “and  espe- 
cially with  a man  like  Matt,  would  be  to 
press.  To  become  the  aggressor.  To  be 
obvious  in  the  chase.” 

What  does  Matt,  the  U.S.  marshal  him- 
self, have  to  say  to  all  this? 

“Right.” 

“If  a woman  loves  a man  as  surely  as 
Kitty  loves  Matt,”  continues  Amanda, 
“she’ll  let  him  be  free.  She  won’t  try 
to  bind  him  with  a chain  of  promises. 
Even  marriage  promises.  She’ll  refuse  to 
nag  or  accuse  or  pout.  Or  worse  yet,  to 
turn  cute.  To  play  games  with  his  affec- 
tions and  resort  to  trickery.  Softness,  yes, 
even  for  a hard-headed  Hannah  like 
Kitty,  and  a willingness  to  go  along  with 
him.  But  wiles  and  trickery,  even  though 
it  might  snag  the  man,  are  not  for  Kitty. 
Not  with  a man  like  Matt  Dillon. 

“You  see,  Kitty’s  through  looking.  She’s 
found  her  man  and  she  knows  it.  In 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  she  could  have  ’most 
any  man  of  her  choice.  Ranchers,  cow- 
pokes, dudes  all  go  for  her.  Nothing  doing. 
Matt’s  her  man.  Exactly  as  he  is,  stub- 
born and  unyielding.  And  she  wouldn’t 
change  him  for  the  world. 

“If  I were  out  to  snag  a man  like  Matt 
in  real  life,  as  Amanda  Blake,  I’d  follow 
Kitty  Russell’s  tactics  to  a T.  I’d  give  the 
critter  plenty  of  rope.  And  if  occasionally 
I let  my  eagerness  get  away  from  me  as 
Kitty  does,  I wouldn’t  be  too  much 
ashamed  of  it.  That’s  only  being  a woman. 
But  on  the  whole,  I’d  let  him  take  the 
lead.  And  follow,  not  meekly,  but  de- 
votedly. And  maybe  such  a course 
wouldn’t  lead  to  the  altar  in  a hurry. 
But  once  I got  him  there,  I’d  have  him 
for  life.  This  I’m  sure  of.” 

Amanda’s  real  good  at  following  her 
own  advice  and  getting  what  she  wants 
as  far  as  her  career’s  concerned,  too.  As 
an  aspiring  actress  a few  years  ago  in 
New  York,  fresh  out  of  a Claremont, 
Calif.,  high  school,  the  five -foot- seven  inch 
redhead  decided  that  television  was  the 
best  showcase  for  her  talents.  And  so, 
while  doing  little-theater  work,  she  had 
managed  to  land  a few  roles  on  the 
“Schlitz  Playhouse  of  Stars,”  “General 
Electric  Theatre,”  “Four  Star  Playhouse” 
and  the  “Red  Skelton  Show.” 

While  “Gunsmoke”  was  still  in  the  talk- 
ing stages,  a TV  director  suggested  her 
as  a possible  Kitty.  So  a casting  director 
for  the  show  decided  to  check  up  on  her. 

“Without  warning,  he  suddenly  turned 
up  to  look  me  over  while  I was  rehears- 
ing one  day  for  a ‘Climax’  show,”  Amanda 
remembers.  “And  there  I was,  a scarf 


over  my  hair  curlers,  wearing  no  makeup 
and  all  got  up  in  an  old  wrapper  type 
outfit.  Naturally,  he  took  one  look  and 
fled  to  the  hills.  He  wanted  no  part  of 
Amanda  Blake!” 

But  Amanda  wanted  that  part — and 
badly.  For  two  weeks  she  hounded  her 
agent  to  get  an  appointment  with  the 
casting  director.  Still  no  luck.  “He  just 
didn’t  want  to  know  that  hag-in-the-bag 
that  he  thought  was  me,”  she  says. 

So  on  her  own,  without  the  advice  or 
knowledge  of  her  agent,  Amanda  decided 
to  take  action.  “I  dressed  myself  up  like 
an  ever-livin’  doll  and  marched  off  to  the 
‘Gunsmoke’  offices  to  wait.  And  wait  and 
wait  and  wait.” 

When  the  casting  director  finally  blew 
in  several  hours  later,  there  sat  Amanda, 
looking  as  chic  as  a high -fashion  model. 
The  director  melted  and  Amanda  walked 
out  of  that  office  a new  woman — one  called 
Kitty  Russell. 

That  Kitty  Russell,  pride  of  the  entire 
Dodge  City  population,  sometimes  lets  her 
eagerness  for  one  Matt  Dillon  get  away 
from  her,  despite  her  good  intentions  to 
“play  it  cool,”  Kitty  is  the  first  to  admit. 
“Such  as  when,  in  the  dialogue,  she  hints 
of  home  and  children  such  as  other  women 
have,”  she  says. 

“But  Matt,  always  the  staunch  believer 
in  women  being  on  the  retiring  side 
where  affairs  of  the  heart  are  concerned, 
comes  right  back  with  that  sock  to  the 
chin  in  dialogue  that  rocks  her  into  line. 
On  the  surface  it  may  seem  a mite  cruel. 
But  both  know,  along  with  their  adult 
viewers,  he’s  doing  it  for  the  good  of  both 
— no  matter  how  he  feels  within.” 

“Matt’s  job  is  a dangerous  one,”  says  Jim. 
“Tomorrow  he  could  be  cut  down  by  an 
outlaw’s  bullet.  Kitty  could  become  a 
widow  any  minute  and  that  thought  in 
mind  might  sway  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.” 

So  there  they  are  and  there  are  the 
fans,  overwhelmed  by  wonder  and  worry. 
And  an  eagerness  to  get  Kitty  and  Matt 
together  no  matter  what. 

“How  does  a girl  gun  for  a shy  guy?”  I 
asked  Jim  point-blank. 

Stretching  out  his  long  legs  in  my  office- 
den  one  evening,  Jim  thought  that  one 
over  a moment.  “We’ve  got  an  adult 
western  that’s  unique  among  westerns,” 
he  began.  “ ‘Gunsmoke’  is  the  only  west- 
ern series  today  that  has  the  same  girl 
in  each  episode  as  a definite  part  of  the 
story.  The  relationship  between  Matt  and 
Kitty  is  a perfect  illustration  of  how  a 
girl  can  win  a shy  guy  over.” 

“But  the  public  isn’t  quite  sure  just 
what  that  relationship  is,”  I suggested. 
“What  does  go  on  with  those  two?” 

“I’ll  give  you  the  scoop,”  he  grinned, 
and  lowered  his  voice  to  a confidential 
tone.  “ Matt’s  crazy  about  her.  She’s  his 
kind  of  woman.” 

Does  he  kiss  her  offscreen?”  I probed. 
Jim  threw  back  his  head  and  roared. 
“He  sure  does.  That’s  the  normal  all- 
man,  all-woman  relationship,  isn’t  it?  Why 
should  those  two  people  be  different? 
But  the  way  we  play  it,  the  viewers  can 
read  into  it  anything  they  please.  The 
blue-noses  can  interpret  it  as  a platonic 
friendship  or  easy  acquaintanceship  if 
that’s  their  preference.  And,  of  course, 
with  the  kids  it  goes  by  completely  un- 
noticed. 

“But  we  know — the  writers,  the  direc- 
tors, the  cast — that  there’s  a titillating 
something  between  these  two  people  that 
intrigues  the  public.  Let  them  read  into  it 
what  they  choose.” 

In  a dozen  different  ways  Matt  reveals 
himself  and  his  love  for  Kitty.  It  comes 
out  in  the  most  subtle  lines  of  dialogue: 
“Are  you  all  right,  Kitty?”  after  a free- 
for-all  brawl.  Or  an  off-hand  remark  de- 
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livered  with  under-the-surface  tender- 
I ness  and  concern. 

“But  Jim,”  I persisted,  “any  advice  for 
a teenager  who’s  after  a shy  guy?” 

Jim  lowered  his  eyes  a little.  “Sara,  you 
know  I’m  a married  man  . . He  paused. 
“.  . . . But  I do  remember  a time  a long 
time  ago  in  Minneapolis,  my  home  town, 
when  I was  about  fourteen.  It  was  at 
a dance.  Man,  how  I loved  to  dance  and 
sing  then — at  home,  in  a school  play — 
anywhere  but  with  girls.  You  see,  I had 
reached  my  full  six-foot-six  by  the  time 
I was  fourteen,  and  I was  the  tallest, 
leggiest,  most  gangling  teenager  in  all 
Minnesota.  I stooped  under  doors,  chan- 
i deliers  and  even  ceilings.  I was  so  awk- 
ward when  it  came  to  girls  that  I was 
embarrassed  to  ask  them  to  dance.  Most 
of  the  time  they’d  complain  that  they  got 
a stiff  neck  when  they  had  to  dance  with 
me. 

“At  this  particular  school  dance,  I was 
standing  on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  figure 
out  who  to  ask  to  dance.  I’d  been 
turned  down  by  a few  of  the  more  popu- 
lar girls,  but  there  was  one  I thought  was 
kinda  nice.  Pretty  in  a plain  sort  of  way, 
and  a little  bit  shy,  like  me.  I invited 
her  to  dance  and  she  accepted.  Then,  as 
she  stretched  her  arms  up  to  reach  me, 
a terrible  thing  happened.  Our  feet  got 
I all  tangled  up  and  we  both  tripped  and 
fell!  While  we  were  picking  ourselves 
up  from  the  floor,  she  blushed  and  said, 
‘Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  That  was  my  fault. 
You  were  right  and  I was  wrong.  I stepped 
forward  when  I should  have  stepped 
back.’  I knew  darn  well  she  was  telling 
a little  white  lie  to  save  my  ego,  but  boy, 
did  I appreciate  it.  That  was  a case  where 
a girl  was  nice  to  me,  and  oh,  how  I liked 
her  for  it.  After  that  we  were  a real 
twosome.” 

“Moral,”  I added:  “Make  a shy  guy 
feel  a little  bit  important.  Right?” 

“Right,”  agreed  Jim. 

“What  makes  a guy — shy  or  otherwise — 
notice  a girl  first?”  I asked. 

“Everyone  has  an  eye  for  a pretty  girl,” 
he  said,  “and  any  girl  can  be  pretty.” 

“Is  this  what  made  you  first  notice  your 
wife?”  I asked. 

“Yup.  She  was  in  class  at  Pasadena 
Playhouse.  It  wasn’t  long  after  I’d  been 
released  from  the  hospital.  You  see,  I’d 
been  discharged  from  Army  service  be- 
cause of  a leg  wound  I’d  received  in  the 
Italian  campaign  during  World  War  II.  A 
job  as  radio  announcer  for  WLOL  in 
Minneapolis  had  convinced  me  that  I 
wanted  to  be  an  actor,  so  here  I was  in 
1 California  studying  drama  at  the  Play- 
house. 

“Virginia  was  in  my  class,  and  she  was 
awfully  pretty,  and  kinda  quiet.  I like  that 
in  a girl,  as  I said  before.  When  it  was 
decided  to  put  on  ‘Candida,’  who  got  the 
lead  roles — it  must  have  been  fate — but 
Virginia  and  me.  Within  a few  weeks  we 
were  married. 

“After  that,  I was  lucky  enough  to  land 
a role  in  ‘Battleground.’  But  then,  it  was 
tough  going  for  a few  years.  I couldn’t 
find  an  acting  job,  so  I worked  in  my 
father-in-law’s  china  shop,  sold  real  estate, 
and  continued  making  the  rounds.” 

At  the  end  of  his  prowl  was  John 
Wayne,  dangling  a contract  for  Jim  to 
sign  with  his  Wayne-Fellows  company. 

John  and  Jim  liked  each  other  im- 
mediately, and  from  John  Jim  learned 


acting  from  a pro.  With  each  new  role 
— “Island  in  the  Sky,”  “Hondo,”  “Many 
Rivers  to  Cross”  and  “The  Sea  Chase” — he 
showed  improvement.  After  three  years, 
Wayne  released  Jim  to  accept  a role  as 
Matt  Dillon  in  “Gunsmoke,”  one  that 
offered  less  money  but  more  exposure. 
Was  it  worth  it  to  Jim? 

The  tall,  quiet  man  nods  an  unqualified 
“Yes.” 

As  Amanda  puts  it,  “The  four  of  us — 
principals  of  the  show — Chester  (Dennis 
Weaver),  Doc  (Milburn  Stone),  Matt  and 
me — stand  together  as  a small  united  front 
against  a more  or  less  hostile  populace.” 

Kitty,  the  only  woman  of  the  foursome, 
is  looked  after,  kidded,  spoofed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  other  three. 

And  not  a blue  word  is  permitted. 
Heaven  help  the  critter  who  approaches 
one  of  the  Big  Four  with  a slightly  “off- 
color” tale  or  joke.  “What  did  that  neb- 
nose  say  to  you?”  one  of  them  will  de- 
mand, his  features  a-flutter.  But  let  one 
tell  a good,  honest  joke  to  all  four  at  once, 
and  Amanda,  like  the  infectiously  good- 
humored  Kitty  she  portrays,  will  throw 
her  head  back  in  a gale  of  laughter  that 
rings  across  the  range  like  a three-state 
alarm. 

“If  Jim  Arness  can’t  break  up  Amanda 
the  first  hour  of  shooting,”  a CBS  camera- 
man said  to  me,  “he’s  fit  to  be  tied.  But 
he  succeeds  nine  times  out  of  ten.  And 
the  entire  cast  and  crew  wait  for  that  first 
hearty  laughter  of  the  day.  It  usually 
comes  from  Amanda.” 

With  most  of  the  series  filmed  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  Jim 
takes  to  the  road  for  a personal  appear- 
ance tour  during  the  winter.  “I  love 
riding  around  the  country,  meeting  the 
folks,”  he  says.  “But  then  it’s  always  so 
good  getting  back  with  the  gang  on  set 
again.” 

After  their  separation  of  four  or  five 
months,  with  each  of  the  four  going  his 
own  way,  it’s  like  old  home  week  once 
they  meet  for  the  first  episode  of  a new 
series.  Maybe  one,  two,  or  even  three  of 
them  haven’t  glimpsed  the  others  during 
those  months.  “As  for  me,”  says  Amanda, 
who  roams  very  little  from  her  small  red 
house  in  the  Valley,  where  she  fives  alone 
since  her  divorce  from  a television  di- 
rector, “I  get  plain  homesick  to  get  back 
to  work  and  my  Dodge  City  friends  again. 
Mostly,  I pass  the  time  by  thinking  up 
projects  for  myself,  like  painting  the  house 
or  taking  cafe  of  my  friends’  pets  if  they 
have  to  be  out  of  town.”  (Amanda’s  own 
menagerie:  five  cats,  two  huge  boxers,  a 
canary,  two  parakeets  and  a goldfish.) 

And  when  the  crew  reunites,  and  it’s 
Saturday  night  again  and  show  time,  you 
can  be  sure  that  Jim’s  wife,  Virginia,  their 
three  children,  Craig,  eleven,  Jenny  Lee, 
nine,  and  Rolfe,  five,  as  well  as  assorted 
neighborhood  kids  of  all  ages,  can  be 
found  gathered  in  front  of  the  TV  set  in 
the  rambling  Arness  house  in  the  Pacific 
Palisades,  all  ready. 

They’ll  see  Kitty  step  onto  that  gloomy 
indoor  set  on  a smog-bound  morning  and 
brighten  it  with  a gay-striped  dress  and 
her  hair  shining.  Then  it’s  as  if  the  sun 
had  suddenly  broken  through.  Faces  fight 
up,  Matt  grins,  Doc  winks,  Chester  sighs, 
and  they’re  off,  ready  and  eager  for  an- 
other episode  in  one  of  the  highest  rated 
shows  in  the  world  of  television. 

And  “Gunsmoke”  rides  again.  The  End 
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THEY’RE  IN  THE  NEWS 


A wallet  snap  for  Bob  Culp  fans 


Frankie’s  got  gals  ga 
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1\  Ten!  Men!  Men!  What  would  us  women  folk  do  without  them!  I 
took  a trip  around  the  48  states  and  here’s  the  lowdown  from 
the  home  towns  of  those  new  talented  guys  who  are  making  the  news. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  . . . He’s  6'2",  180  pounds,  with  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  A pole  vaulting  enthusiast  in  his  Berkeley  High  days,  he 
was  aspiring  to  a berth  on  the  U.S.  Olympics  team  when  his  interest 
in  dramatics  deepened  and  propelled  him. to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. He’s  one  of  the  “Method”  boys  from  the  Actors  Studio,  the 
star  of  CBS-TV’s  “Trackdown”  and  unfortunately,  for  us  single 
females,  he’s  married  to  talented  NANCY  ASCH.  Oh,  I almost  forgot 
— our  Berkeley  friends  know  him  as  ROBERT  CULP. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  so  proud  of  its  rugged-looking,  blonde,  six-foot 
DICK  GARDNER,  who’s  causing  rumbles  out  Hollywood  way  since 
his  appearance  as  Pvt.  Cowley  in  20th’s  “The  Young  Lions,”  and  so 
are  you,  judging  by  your  letters.  Our  friends  from  Iowa  were  the 
first  to  give  out  with  the  news  that  DADDY  GARDNER  has  finally 
approved  of  Dick’s  new  career.  There  have  been  stormy  sessions  at 
the  Gardner  domicile — not  just  career-wise,  but  marriage-wise,  too. 
The  handsome  Dick’s  young  wife,  who  was  his  childhood  sweetheart, 
would  rather  have  hubby  in  his  dad’s  real  estate  and  construction 
business.  How  dull!  They’ve  had  a parting  of  the  ways. 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  . . . The  gorgeous  hunk  of  man  who  appeared 
in  “High  School  Confidential!”  is  a Scorpio,  according  to  the  stars. 
MICHAEL  LANDON  is  his  name  and  he  was  born  on  October  31st. 
He’s  quiet,  intense  and  intelligent.  His  friends  just  dig  his  hilarious 
mimicry.  He’s  a party-hater — loves  to  hunt,  bowl  and— ah  me — stay 
home  with  his  pretty  wife,  DODIE.  An  avid  do-it-yourself  man,  too. 

And  while  out  Long  Island  way  here’s  news  that  poured  forth 
from  Astoria,  JACK  KELLY’s  home  town.  Better  known  to  you 
video  viewers  as  Bart  Maverick,  the  Irish  born  Kelly  was  a real  old- 
timer  when  he  began  his  professional  career — 2 weeks  old,  when  he 
posed  for  baby  soap  ads.  He’s  been  busy  ever  since,  but  not  too  busy 
to  fall  in  love  and  marry  perty  MAY  WYNN — and  in  just  six  weeks. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  . . . Another  native  Californian  making  his 
way  up  the  Hollywood  ladder  of  success  is  a bushy-browed,  husky 
six-footer,  with  black  hair  and  divine  hazel  eyes.  STUART  WHIT- 
MAN’S the  name  and  he’s  about  the  only  actor,  extant,  who  literally 
bulldozed  his  way  into  show  business  (he  owns  a bulldozer)  and 
seems  to  be  staying  there.  He’s  making  scads  of  noise  since  his  ap- 
pearance in  “Ten  North  Frederick,”  but  that’s  not  the  only  noise 
being  made  by  a Whitman;  there’s  plenty  coming  from  the  Whitman 
domicile  where  TONY,  MIKE  and  LINDA  (ages  4,  3,  2)  help  daddy 
Stu  and  redheaded  momma  PAT  in  the  build-it-yourself  department. 
SW  will  soon  be  seen  in  “These  Thousand  Hills.” 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  . . . Yipes!  An  eligible  male!  And.  lie’s 
sexy,  too!  He’s  Clay  Hollister,  I mean  PAT  CONWAY  of  TV’s 
"Tombstone  Territory.”  He’s  6'1",  a neat  175-pounder  with  hazel 
eyes  and  he’s  having  trouble  looking  for  a wife.  Says  Pat:  “The  only 
girls  I meet  are  actresses  and  career  girls.  I just  want  a plain, 
everyday,  simple  woman.”  But  we’d  like  to  know,  how  hard  are 
you  really  looking,  PC?  Pat’s  the  son  of  the  late  famed  director 
JACK  CONWAY,  his  mother,  daughter  of  FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN. 
Pat  digs  skin  diving,  sailing,  his  new  NBC  show  for  fall. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . . Newest,  hottest  singing  rage  here  is  19-year- 
old  FRANKIE  AVALON,  whose  dark  good  looks  have  the  rock  ’n’ 
roll  set  ga-ga.  Variety’s  still  the  theme  of  his  dating  life  (“The 
more  girls,  the  merrier.”);  he  likes  spaghetti,  golf,  his  red  Chevy; 
is  proud  of  his  new  album,  “Frankie  Avalon.”  . . . You  asked  about 
them — and  we’re  happy  to  oblige.  Keep  the  letters  rolling.  RONA  B. 


I NEWmIMASSAK  Pillow 

&>m  SALON-TYPEoi/^REDUC 

in  the  prii/acif  of  if  our  own  HOMi 


REDUCE 


HIPS  — THIGHS 
LEGS  —TUMMY 


Just  use  it  a few  minutes  daily.  A soothing  massage 
with  the  Niresk  magic-massager  breaks  down  fatty 
tissues,  tones  the  muscles,  firms  sagging  skin. 


RELAX 


AND  RELIEVE 
MUSCULAR  ACHES 
AND  PAINS 


VALUE 


Gives  7200  vibrations  per  minute  with  1 1 0 square 
inches  of  vibrating  surface  on  each  side.  Enjoy 
the  benefits  of  relaxing,  soothing  massage.  Simple 
to  use — just  plug  in  and  relax. 


^Tactory-toyou  price 


RELIEVE 


NERVOUS 

TENSION 

QUICKLY 


W*A 


HO  DISROBING  NECESSARY 
j&r*. 


RELAXES  ACHING 
BACK  MUSCLES 


MONEY 

BACK 

GUARANTEE 


GETS  TIGHTNESS  OUT  OF  NECK 
AND  SHOULDER  MUSCLES 


DEEP-TONE  MASSAGE 
EASES  NERVOUS  TENSION 


RELAXES  MUSCLES  IN 
TIRED  ACHING  FEET 


Use  this  scientific  new  magic-massager 
with  zipper,  washable  cover  on  FREE-trial 
basis  because  we  know  that  its  first  thrilling 
demonstration  on  your  own  body  will 
thoroughly  convince  you  of  its  effectiveness. 

f DO  YOU  FEEL- 

Tired?  Rundown? 
Flabby?  Soft?  Lack  of  Pep? 

Try  the  Niresk  magic-massager  filled  with  soft  foam  that 
breathes — on  our  absolute,  10-day  money-back  guarantee. 
It's  simple  to  use — simply  snap  on  and  off  switch  and  you'll 
be  amazed  with  the  results.  Guaranteed  3 full  years. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  MASSAGER  HELPS  - 

• SLIM,  TRIM,  SLENDERIZE 

• SPOT  REDUCE  YOUR  BODY 

• RELIEVE  MUSCULAR  ACHES  and  PAINS 

• INCREASE  BLOOD  CIRCULATION 

• AID  IN  RELIEF  OF  TENSION  and  FATIGUE 

• INDUCE  DEEP  RESTFUL  SLEEP 


HELPS  REDUCE 
AND  FIRM  HIPS 


FIRMS  STOMACH 
MUSCLES 


NIRESK 


USED  BY  THOUSANDS 
OF  MEN  AND  WrV'VTEN 
THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


JSTRIES,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 


NIRESK  INDUSTRIES,  DEPT.  MAT-14,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 
Please  rush  the  Nireslc  Electric  Magic-Massager  for  10-day 
trial.  Upon  arrival,  I will  pay  postman  only  $4.95  plus  50# 
for  postage  and  handling  If  not  delighted,  ! may  return 
magic-massager  within  10  days  for  prompt  return  of  full 
purchase  price. 

Name 

Address 


| City 


-State, 


jndli 


ing 


□ I enclose  $4.95  plus  50#  postage  and  he 
I I Ship  C.O.D.  plus  C.O.D.  postage 
Cl  Ship  Deluxe  Model  $5.95  plus  50#  postage  and  handling 
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SPECIAL 

OFFER 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


8 OZ  BRECK  SHAMPOO 

2 h oz  :$r?clu  C/mmv  C$m/uv 


A SPECIAL  BEAUTY  COMBINATION  - CREME  RINSE  WITH  SHAMPOO 
GIVES  HAIR  ADDED  SOFTNESS,  MAKES  IT  EASIER  TO  COMB  OR  SET 
Little  girls,  and  mothers  too,  enjoy  Breck  Creme  Rinse  after  a shampoo.  A creme  rinse  takes 
only  a minute  and  eliminates  snarls  from  the  hair,  leaving  it  soft,  easy  to  comb  and  arrange. 


1.  Shampoo  and  rinse 


2.  Apply  Creme  Rinse 


3.  Rinse  with  dear  water 


IIadr,r*‘aibs  out  easily 


5.  New  softness  and  lustre 


Enjoy  Breck  Creme  Rinse  after  yom  next  shampoo;  it  is  helpn  '•  the  care  of  dry,  brittle  hair. 


A 2}/i  oz.  Breck  Creme  Rinse  with  a $1 .00  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Sham  poos-  for  dry,  oi\y  or  no. ma[  ftair  _ p0[h  jor  $1 ,00  plus  fed.  tax. 

Copyright  1958  by  John  H.  Ilreck  Inc. 
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“I’m  not 
wry  Lee  Lewis,” 

pys  Jerry  Lewis 


ELVIS’ 


last  words  to  you 
before  going  overseas 


“PLEASE  DON'T 
FORGET  ME 
WHILE  I'M  GONE" 


CTOBER  25c 


White  . . . floating  . . . pure  . . . 

o 1 


shin  a clear,  fresh  look... That  Ivory  Look 


Blessed  gentleness  for  your  complexion ! Ivory  Soap  is 
white — the  color  of  purity.  Has  the  fresh,  clean  fragrance  of 
purity.  And  there's  no  tight,  dry  feeling  after  washing. 
Regular  Ivory  care  leaves  your  skin  supple  with  inner 
moisture  for  a wondrous  pure  look — That  Ivory  Look ! 


The  gentleness  you  trust  for 
a baby’s  sensitive  skin 
makes  Ivory  a very  special 
soap  for  yours. 


JVlore  doctors  advise  Ivory  than  any  other  soap 


To  Introduce  You  to  the 

rca  Victor  popular  album  club 


THESE  FIVE  OR : ANY  FIVE i OF  THE 

18  ALBUMS  DESCRIBED  BELOW 


rca  Victor 

PERRY  COMO:  WE  GET  LETTERS 


FOR  ONLY 


[retail  value  up  to  $24. 90] 


elafonte 


...If  you  agree  to  buy  five  albums  from 
the  Club  during  the  next  twelve  months 
from  at  least  100  to  be  made  available 

THIS  exciting  new  plan,  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  enables  vou  to  have 
on  tap  a variety  of  popular  music  for  family  fun  and 
happier  parties  . . . and  at  an  immense  saving.  More- 
over, once  and  for  all,  it  takes  bewilderment  out  of 
building  such  a well-balanced  collection.  YOU  PAY 
FAR  LESS  FOR  ALBUMS  THIS  WAY  than  if  you  buy 
them  haphazardly.  For  example,  the  extraordinary 
introductory  offer  described  above  can  represent  as 
much  as  a 40%  saving  in  your  first  year  of  mem- 
bership. THEREAFTER  YOU  SAVE  ALMOST  33'/3%. 
After  buying  the  five  albums  called  for  in  this  offer, 
you  will  receive  a free  12-inch  33H  R.P.M.  album, 
with  a nationally  advertised  price  of  at  least  $3.98, 
for  every  two  albums  purchased.  A WIDE  CHOICE  OF 
RCA  VICTOR  ALBUMS  will  be  described  each  month. 
One  will  be  singled  out  as  the  album -of -the-month. 
If  you  want  it,  you  do  nothing;  it  will  come  to  you 
automatically.  If  you  prefer  one  of  the  alternates — 
or  nothing  at  all  in  any  month — you  can  make  your 
wishes  known  on  a form  provided.  You  pay  the  na- 
tionally advertised  price — usually  $3.98,  at  times 
$4.98  (plus  a small  postage  and  handling  charge). 


SINGING  STARS  • BROADWAY  MUSICALS  • JAZZ 
DANCE  MUSIC  • MOOD  MUSIC  • COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 


ALL  ALBUMS  ARE 
12-INCH  33'/3  R.P.M. 
LONG-PLAYING 


rca  Victor  I 


YES  INDEED! 

TOMMY 
DORSEY 

AND  HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


CHECK  THE  FIVE  ALBUMS  YOU  WANT.  DO  NOT  DETACH  FROM  THE  COUPON 


□ WE  GET  LETTERS  Perry 
Como  sings  12  standards: 
S’posin’,  ’Deed  1 Do,  etc. 

□ BELAFONTE  Scarlet 
Ribbons,  Matilda,  Water- 
boy.  8 more.  Folk  songs, 
ballads,  spirituals,  calypsos. 

□ FRANKIE  CARLE'S 
SWEETHEARTS  Dancy 
piano,  rhythm,  on  12 
“girl”  songs:  Nola,  Laura, 
Cecilia,  etc. 

□ NEW  GLENN  MILLER 
ORCHESTRA  IN  HI  FI  Ray 

McKinley,  Lullaby  of  Bird- 
land.  On  the  Street  Where 
You  Live.  12  dance  items. 

□ BRASS  & PERCUSSION 

Morton  Gould  Symphonic 
Band,  hi-fi  showpiece.  17 
marches,  with  8 of  Sousa's 
best.  Others  by  Goldman, 
Gould. 


□ MARIO  LANZA — STU- 
DENT PRINCE  Hits  from 
Romberg’s  operetta,  plus 
Lehar,  Rodgers  gems,  etc. 
14  favorites  by  the  exciting 
tenor. 

□ BING  WITH  A BEAT 

A Crosby  jazz  lark  with 
Bob  Scobey.  Whispering,  Ex- 
actly Like  You,  10  more 
old-time  evergreens. 

□ TOMMY  DORSEY:  YES 
INDEED!  Original  record- 
ings of  Marie,  Boogie 
Woogie,  Star  Dust,  etc. 
Sinatra,  Berigan,  Stafford. 

□ LET'S  DANCE  WITH 
THE  THREE  SUNS  Forty 
show  tunes,  standards  in 
“society”  dance  medleys. 

□ SOUTH  PACIFIC  Origi- 
nal movie  sound  track  re- 
cording of  Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein  score.  New,  in 
highest  fi! 


□ JAMAICA  Original  □ THE  FAMILY  ALL  TO- 

Broadway  cast,  starring  GETHER  Fiedler,  Boston 
Lena  Horne.  Complete  Ar-  Pops,  light  classics:  Ravel's 
len-Harburg  hit  score.  Bolero,  Clair  de  Lune.  etc 


□ MUSIC  FOR  DINING 

Melachrino  Strings  in  hi- 
fi  mood  music.  Tenderly, 
September  Song,  Char- 
maine,  etc. 

□ MOONGLOW  Artie 
Shaw.  12  all-time  hits  from 
’38  to  ’43.  Begin  the  Be- 
guine,  Frenesi,  Star  Dust. 
Nightmare. 

□ PORGY  AND  BESS 

Highlights  from  Gershwin’s 
classic.  All-star  cast  fea- 
turing Rise  Stevens,  Robert 
Merrill. 

□ SWEET  SEVENTEEN 

Ames  Brothers  in  12  stand- 
ards. Little  White  Lies,  1 
Don’t  Know  Why,  For  Sen- 
timental Reasons,  etc. 

n let  s cha  cha  with 

PUENTE  Urgently  rhythmic 
Latin  dance  fare  in  the 
modern,  preferred  big-band 
style. 

□ THE  EYES  OF  LOVE 

Hugo  Winterhalter’s  lush 
orchestra  in  12  standards: 
Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes, 
I Only  Have  Eyes  for  You, 
etc. 


THE  RCA  VICTOR  POPULAR  ALBUM  CLUB  P 1 OO  Irt 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.  VU-  U 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  register  me  as  a member  of  The  rca  Victor  Popular  Album 
Club  and  send  me  the  five  albums  I have  checked  at  left,  for  which  I 
will  pay  $3.98,  plus  a small  postage  and  handling  charge.  I agree  to  buy 
five  other  albums  offered  by  the  Club  within  the  next  twelve  months, 
for  each  of  which  I will  he  hilled  at  the  nationally  advertised  price: 
usually  $3.98,  at  times  $4.98  (plus  a small  postage  and  handling  charge). 
Thereafter,  I need  buy  only  four  such  albums  in  any  twelve-month 
period  to  maintain  membership.  I may  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  five  albums  from  the  Club  (in  addition  to  those  included 
in  this  introductory  offer).  After  my  fifth  purchase,  if  I continue,  for 
every  two  albums  \ buy  I may  choose  a third  album  free. 

Name 


Address  . 
City  _ 


_Zone_ 


_State_ 


NOTE:  If  you  wish  to  enroll  through  an  authorized  RCA  VICTOR  dealer,  please  fill  in  here: 

Dealer's  Name 

Address 


City  _ 


_Zone 


_State_ 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Send  no  money.  A bill  will  be  sent.  Albums  can  be  sent 
only  to  residents  of  the  U.  S.,  its  territories  and  Canada.  Albums  for  Ca- 
nadian members  are  made  in  Canada  and  shipped  duty-free  from  Ontario. 
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FRESHNESS 

yours...from  9 to  5 


Freshness  begins  with  internal 
daintiness  . . . and  internal  dainti- 
ness begins  with  new  mild  “Lysol" 
in  your  douche! 

For  “LysoF’  brand  disinfectant 
ends  embarrassing  odor— by  killing 
odor-causing  germs! 
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PHOTOPLAY 

FAVORITE  OF  AMERICA'S  MOVIEGOERS  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 


PHOTOPLAY  EXCLUSIVES 

29  “I’m  Not  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,"  Says  Jerry  Lewis  By  Jim  Hoffman 

32  Is  There  a Second  Chance  for  Rock’s  Heart?  (Rock  Hudson)  By  Joe  Lyle 

DICK  CLARK'S  SPECIAL  6-PAGE  DANCE  BOOK 

60,  61  Dick  Says,  “Be  a Belle,  Have  a Ball” 

62  Tops  at  Hops 

64  Get  Hep  with  These  Real-Gone  Steps 

ARTICLES  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

24  You  Asked  Us,  “What  Are  They  Doing  Now?” 

34  "Shall  We  Tell  Them  All  About  Us?"  (Carol  Lynley,  Jim  MacArthur) 

By  Carol  Lynley  to  George  Christy 

38  "Don’t  Believe  Everything  They're  Saying  About  Me”  (Doris  Day) 

41  “Please  Don’t  Forget  Me  While  I’m  Gone!”  (Elvis  Presley)  By  Jean  Lewis 

43  “Mummy,  How  Can  I Choose  Between  You  and  Daddy?”  By  G.  Divas 

48  The  Secrets  of  Her  Hand  and  Heart  (Kim  Novak) 

5 1 Johnny  Levels  with  Us  (John  Saxon)  By  Hildegarde  Johnson 

55  The  Bachelor  and  the  Secretary  (Leslie  Nielsen) 

By  Sandra  Ullman  to  Marcia  Borie 

56  Sirprize  Party  (Rory  Calhoun,  Guy  Madison) 

58  Love  has  Shirley  up  a Tree  (Shirley  MacLaine)  By  Dee  Phillips 

67  Happy  Birthday,  Tommy  (Tommy  Sands,  Judi  Meredith)  By  Alex  Joyce 

YOUNG  IDEAS 


4 On  the  Record  By  Tommy  Reynolds 
10  Readers  Inc. 

28  Becoming  Attractions 
28  Your  Needlework 

NEWS  AND  REVIEWS 

8 Hollywood  for  You  By  Sidney  Skolsky 
1 7 Sara  Hamilton’s  Inside  Stuff 
22  Go  Out  to  a Movie  By  Janet  Graves 


45  You  Have  an  Audience,  Too  . . . 
(Yvonne  Craig,  Jana  Lund,  Fran  Ben- 
nett, Erica  Kulewitz,  Colleen  Drake, 
Joyce  Beatty,  Heather  Ames) 

By  Harriet  Segman 
96  Who  Are  Your  Favorites? 

26  Casts  of  Current  Pictures 

27  Now  Playing  (Brief  Reviews) 


! 
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Yet  “LysoF’  is  gentle.  Can  t barm 
you.  Leaves  you  fresh  and  sweet 
inside!  Try  it. 

Does  a better  job  than  any  home- 
style  douche  including  vinegar! 


STARS  IN  FULL  COLOR 

34  Carol  Lynley 
34  Jim  MacArthur 
38  Doris  Day 
40  Elvis  Presley 
57  Rory  Calhoun 
57  Guy  Madison 


59  Shirley  MacLaine 
62  Rick  Nelson 

62  Johnny  Mathis 

62  Frankie  Avalon 

62  Tommy  Sands 
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For  free  booklet  on 

doctor-approved  meth- 
ods of  douching  (sent 
in  plain  envelope), 
write  to:  “Lysol,” 

Bloomfield.  N.  J..  Dept. 

P-1058. 

BRAND  DISINFECTANT 

A Lehn  & Fink  Product  Also  available  in  Canada 


COVER:  Color  portrait  of  Elvis  Presley  by  Frank  Gilloon  Agency.  Elvis  stars  in  “King  Creole"  for 
Paramount.  His  latest  album,  “King  Creole,"  was  recorded  by  RCA-Victor. 
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All  the  sultry  drama  of  Tennessee  Williams’  Pulitzer  Prize  Play  is  now  on  the  screen! 


jAiiac  Carson  - Jodiih  Ahdepson  • RICHARD  BROOKS  and  JAMES  POE 


Based  on  the  Play  "CAT  ON  A HOT  TIN  ROOF"  by 

TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS  • 


METR0C0L0R 
AN  AVON  PRODUCTION 


Directed  by  Produced  by 

• RICHARD  BROOKS  • LAWRENCE  WEINGARTEN 


Tommy  is  surprised  by  a fan  letter  from  singer  Connie 
Francis . . . News  of  other  singers . . . Perry’s  latest  disc 


Hi,  gang!  Here  we  are  back  again 
with  what  would’ve  been  a full  column 
of  up-to-date  chatter  about  our  wonder- 
ful world  of  music.  But  ooh-weel  (as 
the  guy  said  when  he  spotted  that  Pur- 
ple People  Eater)  In  flew  a very  inter- 
esting letter  that  I’m  sure  you’ll  enjoy. 
It’s  from  a fan.  After  I read  it,  I de- 
cided I’m  a fan  of  hers  as  well.  And 
I’ll  bet  you  are,  too! 

“Dear  Tommy,”  writes  Connie  Fran- 
cis. “I’d  like  to  thank  you  most  warmly 
for  telling  your  many  readers  about  me. 
How  do  I know  you’ve  been  doing  this? 
Well,  I’m  a Photoplay  reader  and  I al- 
ways make  sure — well,  naturally! — to 
dig  ‘On  The  Record.’ 

“As  I’ve  discovered,  Photoplay  is 
read  not  only  by  teenagers,  who  are  so 
instrumental  in  forming  a singer’s  ca- 
reer, but  also  by  adults,  who  are  equally 
important. 

“For  example,  did  you  know  it  was 
an  adult — my  own  wonderful  dad — who 
actually  suggested  that  I record  the  bal- 
lad, ‘Who’s  Sorry  Now?’  in  face  of  the 
obvious  rock  ’n’  roll  trend.  To  my 
amazement,  teenagers  weren’t  the  only 
ones  who  purchased  discs.  Adults  started 
buying,  too.  I certainly  don’t  have  to 
tell  you,  Tommy  Reynolds,  that  this  tune 
is  an  ‘oldie’  and  brought  back  a flavor 
of  an  earlier  era.  Dad  was  right  when  he 
said,  ‘The  world  is  composed  of  senti- 


mentalists.’ But  what  nobody  seemed  to 
notice  was  that  although  ‘Who’s  Sorry 
Now?’  is  an  old  ballad  and  that  I sang 
it  as  a ballad  (very  straight)  the  musical 
background  that  I used  was  actually  a 
modified  rock  ’n’  roll! 

“So  you  see.  I combined  both  the  new 
and  the  old.  And  everything  happened 
so  fast  after  that  that  I’m  still  spin- 
ning— and  1 can’t  even  tell  whether  it’s 
78  or  33V3  rpm! 

“I  feel  chatty,  Tommy.  May  I go  on 
for  a few  more  bars? 

“One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
my  career  was  being  invited  to  sing  on 
Dick  Clark’s  premiere  TV  show.  It 
proved  to  me  that  music  hasn’t  slid  all 
the  way  downhill.  There  are  loads  of 
youngsters  (look  who’s  talking — me!) 
who  appreciate  good  lyrics. 

“May  I say  that  teenagers  are  for- 
ever being  berated  for  liking  rock  ’n’ 
roll,  but  never  praised  when  showing 
feelings  for  other  kinds  of  music  also. 
As  far  as  r n’  r goes,  there’s  a good  bit 
of  it  that’s  wholesome,  a lot  of  fun.  and 
in  keeping  with  youthful  energies.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  ‘teenager’ 
has  taken  on  a connotation  other  than 
its  true  meaning  of  simply  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen. 
It’s  really  silly  to  disregard  their  sim- 
ilarities on  the  one  hand,  and  their  dis- 
similarities on  the  other.  Furthermore. 


this  age  group  is  always,  and  quite  nor 
mally  so,  in  a process  of  change.  / 
oughta  know ! 

“But  enough  of  that.  For  the  past  few 
months  I’ve  been  on  a whirlwind  night- 
club tour  covering  most  of  the  country. 
Often  adults  have  come  backstage  to 
tell  me  how  they  enjoyed  the  show.  I 
guess  parents,  too,  enjoy  some  of  the 
same  entertainment  as  their  offspring. 
If  sons  and  daughters  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  mom  and  dad,  I sure  have 
my  future  nitery  audiences  predeter- 
mined. which  is  something  I am  looking 
forward  to  eagerly. 

“Just  recently  I recorded  ‘Carolina 
Moon.’  I hope  I’m  not  pushing  the 
standards  too  hard,  but  it’s  the  type  of 
music  I’ve  always  wanted  to  sing.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I don’t  enjoy  the  con- 
temporary tunes.  I do,  and  will  continue 
to  record  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
other  side  of  ‘Carolina  Moon’  is  a 
novelty  number  called  ‘Stupid  Cupid.’ 
With  this  single  recording  I may  be  able 
to  please  both  sides  of  the  music-loving 
family.  At  any  rate,  I’m  trying!” 

Connie  Francis 

Thanks,  Connie,  for  your  wonderful 
letter.  But  let  me  add  one  thing  you 
didn’t  say.  Since  you  exploded  the 
world  of  music  about  six  months  ago 
with  “Who’s  Sorry  Now?”  ( continued ) 


Connie  Francis  takes  stand  on  good  lyrics 
and  defends  current  teenage  music  taste 
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NOW!  Exciting  New  Protein  Waving  Discovery 


IwOnddr/l/,  ((Jond&r/l/ 

wash  ’n  curl 

TRADEMARK 

WAVING  SHAMPOO 


Waves  and  curls 

as  you 


your  hair 
shampoo ! 


Conditions  and  curls  while  it  cleans!  Long  lasting! 
Guarantees  ‘natural’  waves  from  shampoo  to  shampoo ! 

NO  MORE  EXPENSIVE  PERMANENTS! 

ENDS  NIGHTLY  PIN-UPS  FOREVER! 

Women  everywhere  are  going  wild  over  Wash  ’N  Curl!  And 
no  wonder.  There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  it  before! 
Now  you  can  actually  shampoo  in  lustrous,  lovely,  natural- 
looking curls  and  waves  as  you  shampoo  out  dirt  and  dulling 
film!  No  extra  lotions,  sprays,  neutralizers,  end  papers,  or 
wave  sets.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  And  no  more  nightly  pin-ups. 
Wonderful  new  Wash  ’N  Curl  does  it  all ! 

So  good  for  your  hair,  too!  This  gentle  golden  liquid  is  a 
scientific  blend  of  precious  proteins  and  heart-of-lanolin  that 
conditions  and  curls  as  it  cleans.  Pampers  hair  into  silken- 
soft  texture.  Tames  it  into  a whirl  of  obedient  curls  or  casual 
waves  that  last  from  shampoo  to  shampoo ! 


The  secret  of  wash  ’n  curl  magic 

PROTEINS— So  necessary  to  life  itself!  Beautify  and  benefit 
hair  as  no  other  ingredient  can.  Proteins  add  body,  more  soft- 
ness and  sheen  to  hair,  protect  natural  oils  during  shampoo. 

LANOLIN  — Miraculous  conditioning  agent  stems  from  the 
very  heart  of  water-soluble  lanolin!  Scientifically  balanced  in 
exclusive  formula  to  provide  the  first  perfect  all-in-one  shampoo! 


Curls  and  waves— the  wash  ’n  curl  way 


So  easy!  Shampoo  it  in.  Let  billowy  lather  remain  on  hair  for 
5 minutes,  then  rinse  and  set  in  the  style  of  your  choice.  Guaran- 
teed for  all  types  of  hair : oily,  dry,  normal,  bleached,  damaged, 
dyed,  permanent  waved — even  children’s  soft  fine  hair! 

You  hsve  id  Wa^h  your  lair  anyway — 
why  not  shampoo  in  curls  and  waves  with 

wash  ’n  curl 

TRADEMARK 

WAVING  SHAMPOO 


Another  beauty  ‘plus’  by  LANOLIN  PLUS,  INCORPORATED 


WNunims 


$150 

I + TAX 

On  sale 
at 

cosmetic 

counters 

everywhere 
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THE  SMARTEST  GIRLS  USE  TAMPAX! 


because  they  know  that  Tampax  was  in- 
vented by  a doctor  for  the  benefit  of  all 
women — married  or  single,  active  or  not! 

because  they  know,  too,  that  with 
Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection, 
nothing  can  show — and  no  one  can 
know! 


because  Tampax  helps  them  forget 
about  differences  in  days  of  the  month — 
so  sure,  so  secure  do  they  feel  with 
Tampax! 

no  wonder  smart  young  moderns  every- 
where encourage  their  friends  to  try 
Tampax — to  discover  its  many  benefits! 

to  discover  the  comfort,  convenience  it 
brings!  No  chafing,  bulk  or  bulges!  No 
odor  problems!  No  disposal  problems! 

to  discover  new  freedom!  Freedom  to 
swim,  shower  and  bathe — to  do  what 
you  like,  whenever  you  feel  like  it! 

to  discover  the  poise,  the  confidence  that 
comes  with  knowing  that  you’re  at  your 
very  best! 


no  wonder  millions  choose  Tampax — 
use  it  by  the  billions!  Are  you  a Tam  pax- 
user?  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  one. 
Buy  Tampax  wherever  drug  products  are 
sold — in  Regular,  Super  or  Junior  absorb- 
encies. Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Invented  by  a doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


ON 

THE 

RECORD 

continued 

the  femmes  are  once  again  popping  up 
on  the  charts.  Until  several  months  ago 
it  was  indeed  rare  to  see  the  name  of  a 
girl  who  had  a disc  in  the  top  twenty. 
Now  you  can  find  The  Chordettes, 
Eydie  Gorme,  The  Fontaine  Sisters, 
Toni  Arden,  Kathy  Linden  and  others. 

Talking  about  “oldies,”  none  other 
than  Perry  (that  is.  Como)  and  Peggy 
(who  else  but  Lee?)  have  a couple  of 
big  ones  in  the  making.  “Beats  There  A 
Heart  So  True”  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ballads  Perry  has  warbled  in  a long 
time.  Make  sure  to  have  your  hanky 
handy  I or  better  still,  your  BF’s  shoul- 
der) when  you  listen.  On  the  flip  is 
“Moon  Talk,”  which  is  delightfully 
breezy  and  light.  Peggy  takes  an  old 
rhythm  and  blues  ditty  called  “Fever” 
for  a ride,  and  we  predict  it’ll  be  big. 

And  dig  “Don’t  Nobody  Move”  by 
Bill  Haley  and  His  Comets.  A swinging 
hot-jump  pace.  And  loads  of  fun  on  the 
dance  floor — because  when  that  drum 
beats  and  the  gang  says  “Don't  Nobody 
Move!”  that’s  just  what  the  dancers  do 
— or  should  I say  don't  do?  Anyway, 
you  get  the  idea  ...  So  long  for  now. 


Ltff  S 

IP review 

“Rockin’  with  Kay”  (RCA  Victor 
LPM — 1720).  Kay  Starr,  the  gal  with 
a beat,  has  come  a long  way  since  her 
big  band  days  (with  Charlie  Barnet 
and  Joe  Venuti),  and  deservedly  so.  In 
our  books,  Kay  always  rocked.  “Rockin’ 
With  Kay”  is  no  exception. 

“Welcome  to  my  Heart”  (Gogi 
Grant,  RCA  Victor  LPM-1717).  Gogi, 
who  has  had  several  hits,  including  her 
recent  LP  of  the  Helen  Morgan  Story 
(RCA  Victor  LCC-1030),  gets  a warm 
sound  and  has  the  talent  to  phrase  with 
emotion.  The  lush  backgrounds  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  by  Dennis  Far- 
non  fit  Gogi  like  a glove. 

“A  Guy  in  Love”  (Guy  Mitchell,  Co- 
lumbia, CL1155).  This  LP  demon- 
strates a somewhat  new  Guy  Mitchell 
who  seems  to  be  phrasing  with  a more 
intimate  approach  than  on  previous  re- 
leases. Some  fine  old  songs  are  offered 
here — love  songs  of  the  outdoors.  Glenn 
Osser’s  fine  arrangements. 

“Put  Your  Dreams  Away”  (Frank 
Sinatra,  Columbia  CL1136).  This  col- 
lection of  all  time  greats  makes  avail- 
able some  of  Frank  Sinatra’s  finest 
ballad  performances.  Frank’s  instinc- 
tively casual  phrasing,  as  usual,  is 
superb.  Great  singer,  great  songs. 
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The  Choice 


Magic  moment  beyond  compare  . . . 
a diamond  ring  for  this  love  you 
share.  In  making  this  important 
lifetime  purchase,  you'll  be  wise  to 
choose  a diamond  of  finest  quality 
. . . a perfect  diamond. 

There  is  no  more  expressive 
symbol,  no  greater  assurance  of 
value  than  a Keepsake  — the  en- 
gagement ring  with  the  perfect 
center  diamond.  Only  a gem  of  this 
flawless  quality,  fine  color  and  ex- 
pert cut  can  reflect  full  diamond 
fire  and  brilliance.  To  help  you 
choose  with  confidence,  the  Keep- 
sake Certificate  presented  with  your 


A.  H.  POND  CO.,  INC.  Producers  of 


of  a Lifeti me 


ring  guarantees  perfect  quality  (or 
replacement  assured!  . Keepsake 
also  registers  your  ring  perma- 
nently, assuring  lifetime  trade-in 
privilege  and  protection  against  loss 
of  the  diamonds  for  one  year. 

Why  risk  an  unwise  choice  when 
the  Keepsake  Guarantee  gives  you 
all  the  focts.  Look  in  the  ring  and 
on  the  tag  for  the  name  "Keep- 
sake," the  diamond  ring  you  will 
wear  with  pride  forever.  Many 
beautiful  styles  from  $100  to 
$10,000 — at  authorized  Keepsake 
Jewelers  only. 


Keepsake  and  Starfire  Diamond  Rings 


Rings  from  left  to  right 

JULIET  Ring  575. 00 

Also  $500  to  2475 
Wedding  Ring  175  00 

ROLAND  Ring  400.00 

Wedding  Ring  ) 25.00 

BAXTER  Ring  225.00 

Also  $100  to  750 
Wedding  Ring  20.00 

HAYDEN  Ring  125.00 

Wedding  Ring  42.50 

All  rings  available  either 
natural  or  white  gold.  Prices 
include  Federal  Tax.  Rings 
enlarged  to  show  details. 
©Trade-mark  registered. 


______ 

Dating  is  really  fun  . . . when  you  know 

I THE  ART  OF  DATING 

■ by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall 

An  expert  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  to 
make  your  teens  the  best  years  of  your  life. 
This  fact-filled  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall,  famous  author  and  counselor. 
REGULARLY  $2.50  in  hard  cover,  this  book  is 
yours  in  the  exclusive  Keepsake  edition  for 
ONLY  500  AND  THIS  COUPON  AT  ANY 

■ KEEPSAKE  JEWELER'S  STORE.  If  dealer  is  not 
I listed  in  yellow  pages,  write  to  Keepsake  Dia- 
mond Rings,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.,  for  his  name. 

I DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY,  PLEASE. 


THAT’S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  YOU 

BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


T wonder  what  MM  really  thinks  of  BB.  And  vice  versa  . . . 

Rossano  Brazzi  should  take  lessons  on  how  to  unbend 
. . . According  to  past  performances,  Deborah  Kerr’s  off- 
screen publicity  should  help  her  in  the  Oscar  Derby  . . . I’d 
like  to  have  a dollar  for  every  person  who  stands  in  the 
footprints  of  the  stars  in  the  forecourt  of  Grauman’s  Chinese 
Theater  . . . Natalie  Wood  tells  me  it’s  nice  to  be  married  to 
her  favorite  actor.  And  R.J.  says  it’s  just  as  nice  to  be  married 
to  his  favorite  actress  ...  I prefer  lavender  to  purple  be- 
cause it’s  Kim  Novak’s  favorite  color;  and  also  because  of 
that  old  song  favorite,  “The  Purple  People  Eater”  . . . Be- 
cause of  the  many  good  old  movies  on  TV,  there’s  big  interest 
in  former  movie  stars  who  are  no  longer  acting.  “What’s 
Luise  Rainer  doing  these  days?”  I’ve  been  asked.  Well, 
Luise,  who’s  been  playing  the  channels  in  “The  Great  Zieg- 
feld”  and  “Dramatic  School”,  is  the  wife  of  book  publisher 
Robert  Knittel,  and  has  a daughter,  Francesca,  age  14  . . . 

I don’t  know  a comic  who’d  welcome  an  honest  ad-lib  bout 
with  Pearl  Bailey  . . . Sophia  Loren  looks,  acts  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a Hollywood  star.  The  foreign  flavor  and  appeal 
are  gone  . . . Eddie  Fisher  should  make  the  next  best-dressed 
list  ...  I wonder  if  Elvis  Presley  ever  read  “On  the  Road” 
by  Jack  Kerouac.  I wonder  if  Elvis  reads  novels.  (Don’t  hit 
me.  I really  want  to  know.)  . . . Stan  Freberg  on  Pay-TV: 


Princess  Grace  looking  matronly?  Frankie  doesn’t  think  so! 


“It  won’t  succeed.  People  won’t  pay  to  hate  something  they 
can  hate  for  nothing.”  . . . They  say  Marlon  Brando  can’t 
seem  to  get  “Guns  Up,”  his  planned  Pennebaker  Production, 
off  the  ground.  Maybe  genius  shouldn’t  mix  with  business? 

I’ve  the  impression  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  General  Trujillo 
are  wise  to  each  other  . . . Joan  Collins  not  only  locks  every 
door  in  her  apartment,  but  has  special  bolts  on  every  door 
. . . It’s  nice  watching  those  old  movies  (“Forty-Second 
Street”  and  “Golddiggers”)  in  which  Dick  Powell  and 
Ruby  Keeler  sing  to  each  other.  Powell  is  now  a movie 
producer-director  (latest  is  “The  Hunters”).  But  I bet  you 
didn’t  know  Ruby  Keeler  (Mrs.  Loewe)  now  resides  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  and  until  recently  had  a dancing 
school  . . . Believe  it  or  not,  but  I did  see  Jayne  Mansfield 
carrying  a copy  of  “The  Hidden  Persuaders.”  . . . Eydie 
Gorme  never  had  any  formal  stage  training.  “I  made  my 
mistakes  in  public,”  she  told  me,  “and  I corrected  them  in 
public”  . . . Ricky  Nelson  looks  like  a youngster  who’s  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he’s  supposed  to  be  a member  of  the 
Beat  Generation  ...  I think  one  of  the  most  underrated 
movies  of  the  current  season  is  “Hot  Spell.”  Shirley  Booth, 
Shirley  Mac  Laine,  Tony  Quinn  and  company  set  down  some 
truths  of  middle-class  marriage  without  efforts  to  perfume 
it.  If  this  movie  had  been  made  in  Italy,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a classic. 

Barbara  Nichols  refers  to  herself  as  a young  character 
actress  instead  of  the  dumb-blonde  type  ...  To  me,  Peggy 
Lee  doesn’t  act  at  being  sexy  when  she  sings  “Fever.”  She 
is!  ...  The  youngsters  in  the  movie  colony  use  the  attractive 
album  covers  to  decorate  their  bedroom  walls  . . . Did  you 
get  a look  at  Princess  Grace  Kelly  in  the  newsreels  and  her 
latest  photos?  She’s  put  on  so  much  weight  that  she’s  wide 
and  matronly.  She’ll  have  to  go  into  training  to  make  a come- 
back . . . Any  Keely  Smith  fans  in  the  house?  I was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Keely  Smith  was  President  of  the  Louis 
Prima  Fan  Club  in  Norfolk,  Va.  That’s  how  she  got  to 
meet  Prima,  become  his  singer,  and  then  Mrs.  Prima  . . . 
Cora  Sue  Collins,  who  plays  Queen  Christina  as  a baby  in 
the  old  movie  on  TV,  now  lives  in  Mexico  City,  has  several 
children  of  her  own,  may  remarry,  and  is  so  wealthy  she 
could  make  her  own  movies  if  she  wanted  to  return  to  acting. 
That’s  Hollywood  For  You. 
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SHAMPOO 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE! 

Now  you  can  shampoo... 

Set  with  plain  water...and  have 


lively,  natural  looking  curls! 


tJeuj'Ricb, 
'Rich  liquid! 
iatnoliim— 

’Blessed  l 


featured  in 

“PARTY  GIRL" 

Euterpe  Production. 


M-G-M  Release. 
In  Cinemascope 
and  Metrocolor. 


' ! 


MYRNA  HANSEN,  one  of  Hollywood’s  loveliest  new  stars,  uses  Liquid  Lustre-Creme  Sliampoo — and  look  at  her  beautiful,  shiny 
curls!  Why  don’t  you  try  Liquid  Lustre-Creme,  too? 


FOR  CURLS  THAT  COME  EASY— HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO: 


Shampoo  with  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme. 

Special  cleansing  action  right  in  the  rich, 
fast-rising  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you’ve 
ever  had  it  yet  leaves  it  blissfully  manage- 
able. Contains  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural 
oils  of  the  hair;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set 
without  special  rinses. 


Set — with  just  plain  water! 

An  exclusive  new  formula — unlike  any 
other  shampoo — leaves  hair  so  manageable 
any  hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain 
water.  Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky — spring 
rig]  1 1 back  after  combing.  Waves  behave, 
flick  smoothly  into  place. 


Lustre-  Crane  — 
[he  -fh'/orrfe  of 
4- out  of  S' 

■fop  hnoVie  stars  • 
now  in  liquid, 
lotion  dr  cream ! 


LUSTRE -CREME  • NEVER  DRIES  • IT  BEAUTIFIES  ! 


/ 
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READERS 
INC. 
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“Tab” 

Tab  is  tlie  guy  we  all  love  so  much. 

He’s  the  guy  witli  the  golden  touch. 

There  must  he  “99  Ways”  to  describe  him 
in  all 

And  doing  it  can  be  a hall. 

That  nice  boyish  smile, 

That  blond  curly  hair, 

is  really  much  more  than  any  girl  can  hear. 
“Young  Love”  is  the  record  that’s  golden, 
The  stores  must  have  really  sold  ’em! 
Pictures  over  the  stores  galore, 

Can  anyone  blame  us  if  we  want  more? 

1 conclude  by  saying,  that  never  Tab 
In  person  have  I seen, 

But  he  will  always  remain  in  my  dream ! 

Natalie  Ahl 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

River  and  Rock 

He’s  very  tall  and  handsome, 

So  gentle  and  so  kind 

He’s  not  at  all  stuck  up 

And  he  has  a wonderful  mind. 

They  named  him  after  a river 
And  a famous  rock  too. 

But  they  never  knew  how  well 
That  name  would  fit  him  true. 

He’s  tall  and  very  gentle, 

With  a heart  as  big  as  gold, 

And  if  you  know’  his  age 
He  isn’t  very  old. 

He  is  a talented  actor 

we  all  (his  fans)  know  that  too, 

But  if  you  think  I’m  fooling 
I have  some  advice  for  you. 

It  isn’t  very  easy 
to  get  right  to  the  top 
without  trying  very  hard 


Even  then  you  cannot  stop. 

Some  have  written  awful  stories 
And  they  deserve  a knock. 

For  1 know  there  is  no  one  greater 
Than  my  favorite  Rock. 

Patricia  Ann  Guignard 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Many  thanks,  Nat  and  Put, 

For  your  kind  dissertations. 

We  know  Tab  and  Rock 

Will  be  touched  with  elation — Ed. 

Apply:  Lynda.  Page 

Wanted:  A Husband.  Must  he  Good  at 
hiding  shoe  horns  in  midst  of  chaos;  good 
eater;  good  looking. 

Apply:  Desperately  to  Lynda  Page. 

Honestly,  I can't  remember  when  I've  en- 
joyed an  article  so  much  as  yours  on  Tony 
Perkins.  It  had  that  popular  ofT-beat  humor. 

I’d  like  to  apply  to  the  ad  in  August’s 
Photoplay  and  supply  one  of  my  own.  As 
for  my  ow  n qualifications — here  goes  ( I'll 
try  to  he  objective)  : 

1.  Dark  brown  hair — green  eyes. 

2.  Love  for  discussing  or  debating  any- 
thing. 

3.  Love  for  cats,  horses,  etc. 

4.  Some  experience  in  playing  tennis 
(actually  very  little  but  I’ve  been  trying  to 
learn  ) . 

5.  Interest  in  all  types  of  music,  espe- 
cially music  with  a good  heat. 

6.  Love  for  simplicity. 

7.  Some  neatness  (let’s  say  I know’  how 
to  either  live  in  or  clean  up  utter  chaos). 

8.  Adoration  of  Charles  Addams  ("Home- 
bodies” and  “Drawn  and  Quartered”  con- 
tained some  of  the  most  original  and  hu- 
morous cartoons,  I’ve  seen — he  seems  to 
capture  the  hidden,  sometimes  grotesque, 
ideas  one  has ) . 

9.  Lack  of  plays  concerning  F.B.I.  ba- 
nana peddlers. 

And  anyway,  I have  a passion  for  tall, 
dark  guitar  players  with  untrained  bari- 
tone voices. 

Thanks  for  the  article. 

Lynda  Page 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Paying  attention,  Tony? — Ed. 

Tony’s  “A  Great  Guy” 

1 have  always  enjoyed  your  wonderful 
magazine  and  have  been  delighted  with  all 
the  pictures  and  stories  on  my  favorite 
stars. 

Now’  I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  great  stories  and  pic- 
tures on  my  very  favorite  actor,  Tony  Per- 
kins. He  is  a great  guy,  very  talented,  and 
the  best  looking  guy  around.  My  friends 
and  I think  he  is  absolutely  the  most. 


Is  Cathy  Crosby  (lop)  taking  back 
seat  to  “Aunt-”  Kathy ( Grant)  Crosby? 


Thank  you  again  for  a great  magazine. 
Please  keep  up  those  stories  on  Tony  Per- 
kins. 

Linda  Smith 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Sound-off  Corner 


Tab  will  alivays  be  in  her  dream,  says  a Flushing  reader  who  writes  him  poem 


I just  have  to  sound  off.  I think  it’s  a real 
crime  that  Bing’s  wife,  Kathryn  Grant 
Crosby,  is  hitting  headlines  as  Kathy 
Crosby.  Now  what  about  Bob’s  daughter 
Cathy?  Doesn't  she  have  something  to  pro- 
tect her  name?  She  has  worked  so  hard  and 
carefully  made  her  moves  into  show  busi- 
ness, just  to  take  the  back  seat  to  Bing’s 
wife  who  has  just  acquired  the  name. 

I think  it  is  really  very  unjust  and  very 
selfish  too.  As  Bing  always  held  Boh  in  the 
background,  now  his  wife  is  going  to  crowd 
Bob’s  daughter  to  the  background.  All  I 
can  say  is  I hope  she  doesn’t  succeed. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Rogers 
Liberal,  Kans. 

I’ve  got  a hone  to  pick  with  whoever  does 
the  casting  for  movies.  Why  is  John  Drew 
Barrymore  almost  always  cast  as  a villain? 
Although  he  is  very  good  in  those  parts  it 
just  burns  me  up  that  he  should  he  type- 
cast that  way  all  the  time.  He’s  a great  ac- 

continued 


Teen-agers!  Look  Sensational!  Rea!  medicated  help 

SCRUB  SEX 


for 


troubled  skin . . . 


1.  cleans  Medicated  Scrub  Soap  goes  deep  to  rout  out  grime, 
hardened  oil  and  make-up.  Special  oatmeal  ingredient  stimulates 
surface  circulation,  helps  rid  skin  of  deep-seated  impurities. 

2.  clear!  Medicated  Refining  Lotion  keeps  troublesome  skin 
bacteria  in  check. 

3.  medicate!  Medicated  Blemish  Cream  promotes  healing  of 
blemishes  all  night  long. 

IMPORTANT:  Use  your  Scrub  Set  faithfully,  every  day,  following 
each  step. . . for  a dearer,  more  attractive  complexion.  $2.85. 


For  beauty  the  modern  way 


Dorothy  Gray 

In  Canada,  too  *•'' 
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tor,  extremely  handsome,  loaded  with 
charm  and  has  a smile  that  would  melt  the 
Sphinx.  I think  he  would  he  just  wonderful 
cast  in  a part  in  which  he  didn’t  kill  a few 
people  or  something  like  that.  I am  sure 
that  there  are  millions  of  others  who  feel 
the  same  way,  so  please  cast  him  in  a part 
like  that,  for  once. 

A John  Drew  Barrymore  Fan 
Parsons,  W.  Va. 

The  art  of  acting  is  being  progressively 
cheapened  and  degenerated  by  the  seeming- 
ly endless  procession  of  singers  who  are 
being  summoned  to  Hollywood  to  make 
movies  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
popularity.  As  evidenced  by  Boone,  Presley 
and  Sands,  these  neophyte  actors  are  vir- 
tually devoid  of  talent  in  the  thespic  field 
and  it  is  grossly  insulting  to  the  moviegoer 
to  foist  such  inferiority  on  him.  Let’s  keep 
tlie  singers  out  of  Hollywood  and  leave  act- 
in  pc  to  such  as  Kirk  Douglas,  Montgomery 
Clift,  and  Marlon  Brando,  who  really  know 
how  to  act.  I realize  that  this  may  be  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  calling  out  unheed- 
ed, but  it  is  high  time  that  someone  spoke 
up  about  this  dastardly  situation. 

Lex  Kavanauch 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Misses  Grace 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  article  and  pic- 
tures of  Princess  Grace  and  family  in  the 
August  Photoplay.  Grace  was  a wonderful 
actress  and  is  greatly  missed  on  the  Holly- 
wood scene.  I would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  her  every  success  and 
happiness  through  your  very  fine  magazine. 

Mrs.  Victor  Elsenraat 
McKittrick,  Mo. 


“Oh,  Brother!” 

I am  a girl  of  eighteen,  and  I have  a 
crush  on  Gene  Kelly,  I think  he  is  a real 
doll.  I’ve  been  taking  dancing,  so  I really 
appreciate  the  fine  work  he  does. 

I’ve  seen  many  movie  stars,  but  they  can’t 
heat  Gene  Kelly.  He’s  a great  dancer,  and 
all  1 can  say  is  “Oh!  Brother!!!”  I like 
him  a lot,  and  with  his  good  looks  and 
singing  added,  lie’s  dynamite.  I’ve  seen  all 
of  his  films  and  I wouldn’t  miss  a one.  I 
think  he  deserves  to  be  appreciated  more. 
So  let’s  see  more  of  him. 

Mary  Jean  Van  Taay 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  Thank  You,  Carole 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I enjoy  your 
wonderful  magazine.  The  stories  are  won- 
derful and  the  colored  pictures  are  really 
beautiful.  And  leafing  through,  I’ve  noticed 
that  Photoplay  has  much  more  pages  than 
any  other  magazine  for  the  same  price.  I 
follow  your  magazine  every  month. 

Carole  Anne  Malinics 
Dupont,  Pa. 


Horror  Fan 

1 have  just  recently  seen  a movie  called 
“The  Return  of  Dracula,”  starring  Francis 
Lederer.  1 must  say  it  is  the  best  horror 
movie  I have  seen  in  years.  Just  watching 
Mr.  Lederer  portray  Count  Dracula,  made 
my  blood  run  cold. 

Although  the  old  Bela  Lugosi  and  John 
Carradine  vampire  movies  were  very  good. 
I feel  Mr.  Lederer’s  acting  abilities  and 
looks  out-match  the  former’s  hv  leaps 
and  bounds. 

I know  thousands  of  children  enjoy  these 
kind  of  movies  each  year  and  I also  know 
that  many  grown  ups  like  my  family  and 
me,  enjoy  them  even  more. 

I do  sincerely  hope  they  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  bring  us  more  excellent  Dracula 
movies  starring  Francis  Lederer. 

Sarah  Redman 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pattie  Picks  Rick 

Rick  Nelson  is,  in  my  opinion,  a hand- 
some and  talented  young  man.  Do  you  think 
they’ll  ever  star  him  in  a movie? 

I think  he  is  very  capable  of  handling 
this  hard  task  due  to  his  experience  on 
“'Fhe  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet.”  I 
would  like  to  see  him  in  a picture  with  his 
whole  family.  This  would  arouse  the  inter- 
ests of  a lot  of  movie  goers,  especially  the 
younger  set. 

How  about  more  colored  photos  of  Rick 
in  your  great  magazine? 

Pattie  Fi.oreno 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 

Watch  for  Rick  in  Warner  Brothers 
forthcoming  film , “Rio  Bravo.” — Ed. 

Five-timer 

Saw  "Vertigo”  five  times.  It  was  the  best 
movie  that  my  sister  and  I have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  We  are  sorry  that  Kim  Novak 
got  killed.  Jimmy  Stewart  should  not  have 
let  go  of  her.  It  was  very  sad. 

Mary  Lynn  and  Magaret  Tahari 
Caro,  Mich. 


Well-wisher 

I want  to  tell  you  how  much  I enjoyed 
your  story  "I  Love  You  Darling — But  I Can 
Never  Marry  You,”  by  Mrs.  Jimmie  Rod- 
gers. 

I was  recently  in  a car  accident  myself 
and  I kept  asking  God  why  it  had  to  hap- 
pen to  me.  Well,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Rodgers. 
I have  found  my  answer.  Just  as  she  said, 
"You  don’t  ask  God  why  things  happen  to 
you.  They  happen  for  a reason.” 

I want  to  thank  Photoplay  again  for 
publishing  such  a wonderful  story  and  most 
of  all,  I want  to  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmie 
Rodgers  many  years  of  happy  married  life. 

Janet  Wagner 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Tribute  to  Jean’s  Mother 

The  death  on  July  11,  1958  of  Mrs.  Jean 
II.  Bello,  I am  sure,  was  noted  by  legions 
of  former  fans  of  her  daughter,  the  late 
Jean  Harlow. 

The  relationship  between  Miss  Harlow 
and  her  mother  was  an  inspiring  mother- 
daughter  bond  that  went  into  deep  friend- 
ship. The  twenty-one  years  since  her  daugh- 
ter s death  on  June  7,  1937  were  long  ones 
for  Mrs.  Bello. 

The  last  letter  1 received  from  her  noted 
failing  health.  She  said  something  in  that 
letter  that  I think  is  worthwhile  passing  on. 

“.  . . my  beloved  child  was  indeed  worthy 
ol  all  friendship  and  love  in  her  life. 
Strange,  I so  often  think  of  her  great  com 
nassion  for  her  fellow  man.  Not  once  have 
1 ever  heard  her  say  an  unkind  or  critical 
thing  of  one  of  God’s  children.  How  I wish 
I could  through  my  life  have  had  that  great 
understanding.  Yes,  I have  been  blest  as 
few  mothers  have  been  . . .” 

My  deep  regret  is  that  she  did  not  live 
to  see  20th  Century-Fox’s  film  "The  Jean 
Harlow  Story.” 

Jack  E.  Atzinger 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Advice  to  a Reader 

I have  just  read  the  article  in  August 
Photoplay  magazine  about  the  young  girl 

continued 


Stars  save  autographs,  loo!  Rick  Nelson  gets  “ Rio  Bravo”  costar  Dean  Martin  s 
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New  Kotex  napkins  with  the  Kimlon  center 

protect  better,  protect  longer.  Now  Kotex  adds  the  Kimlon  center  to  increase 

absorbency,  to  keep  stains  from  going  through.  With  this  inner  fabric,  the  Kotex 
napkin  stays  even  softer,  holds  its  shape  for  perfect  fit.  Choose  Kotex  — the  name 

you  know  best  — in  this  smart  new  package.  • i< 

jgalj|  p 

KOTfc'X  and  KIMLON-  are  tracJemaiks  cf  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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whatever  you  do  . . . 
he  ahead  in  beauty 

Just  run  a comb  through  your  hair  and  you’re 
ready  for  anything  from  a bargain  hunt 
to  a "special”  date  or  a last-minute  invitation. 
That’s  the  beauty  of  a Noreen  Rinse; 
you  know  your  hair  always  looks  lovely. 

Yet  only  you  know  it’s  the  color  magic  of 
Noreen  . . . color-toning  each  hairstrand  evenly 
. . . giving  your  hair  a sparkly,  youthful  look 
all  over.  Even  unwanted  gray  is  discreetly 
blended  in!  Noreen  takes  only  minutes  to 
apply,  but  stays  color-right  until  next  shampoo. 
Today,  choose  from  Noreen’s  14  colors  the 
shades  best  suited  to  your  natural  hair  beauty. 
Send  for  literature  and  free  sample  offer. 
Noreen,  Inc.,  450  Lincoln  Street 
Denver  9,  Colorado,  Dept.  S-7 

39c  and  69c  (Plus  Tax) 
at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere 
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who  doesn't  want  to  give  up  her  hobby  ol 
collecting  pictures  and  stars,  but  feels  she 
should  because  her  new  hubby  and  sister 
belittle  it.  This  is  what  I have  to  say  on  the 
subject : 

No,  you  should  not  discontinue  some- 
thing that  you  have  been  doing  for  so  many 
years.  If  you  enjoy  doing  this  in  your  spare 
time,  your  husband  should  understand  this 
and  he  should  not  belittle  it,  as  it  is  a good 
clean  hobby. 

I myself  have  been  reading  Photoplay 
magazine  for  years  and  I keep  most  of  them 
long  after  they  have  been  read,  as  a hobby. 

Maybe  your  new  husband  should  find 
himself  a hobby  to  work  on  in  his  spare 
time  and  then  he  will  understand  how  much 
yours  means  to  you. 

Mafre  Hazelwood 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Seeing  as  you  have  collected  pictures  of 
stars  since  you  were  eight,  you  must  have 
quite  a collection.  I most  certainly  think  it 
would  not  hurt  to  discontinue  your  hobby 
for  a while — why  start  trouble  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a good  marriage?  Get  off  to  a 
good  start  and  quit!  Maybe  later  your 
husband  will  feel  better  about  it  and  won’t 
look  at  it  so  severely  seeing  you  stopped  in 
agreement  with  him. 

Later  on  he  may  even  encourage  a hobby 
for  you  to  get  your  mind  off  housework. 
But  for  now — give  your  attention  to  him. 
Never  mind  his  sister — if  he  later  agrees 
with  the  hobby,  he  will  stand  up  for  you. 

B.  B.  B. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

It  was  so  nice  to  read  that  your  Orlando, 
Fla.  reader  has  come  up  with  a problem  I 
once  had. 

Since  1 was  ten  I have  saved  movie  star 
pictures.  1 buy  four  or  five  movie  magazines 
a month  and  cut  out  the  pictures  and  paste 
them  in  scrap-books.  I liave  over  forty  books 
filled. 

Some  people  look  at  me  like  I had  two 
heads,  as  I'm  thirty-one  years  old,  married 
and  with  a baby  girl  of  two.  Most  people 
thought  when  I married  I'd  give  it  up  and 
then  when  the  baby  was  born  they  knew  I'd 
give  it  up. 

But  I enjoy  doing  this,  consider  it  my 
own  business  and  shall  continue  until  my 
interest  wanes. 

My  advice  to  the  Orlando  reader  is  to 
stand  on  your  right  as  an  individual  to  do 
what  you  please.  I'll  bet  your  husband  had 
an  idiosyncrasy  too  ( mine  collects  science 
fiction  books  and  has  shelves  of  them).  So 
you  see,  we  all  do  things  that  other  folks 
find  odd. 

Lynn  Hunter 
Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada 


Address  your  letters  to  Readers  Inc.,  Photoplay, 
205  /..  12  nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  not  published  in  this  column.  If 
von  want  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — Ed. 
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MITZI  GAYNOR  stars  in  Rodgers  &.  Hammerstein’s  “SOUTH  PACIFIC” 

PRODUCED  BY  BUDDY  ADLER  AND  DIRECTED  BY  JOSHUA  LOGAN  IN  TODD  A-O  TECHNICOLOR 
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. . . the  pretty  colors,  all  four  of  them  and  white,  too 


. . . the  lather,  so  creamy  . . . 
the  gentleness,  the  mildness  . . . 
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Mitzi  Gaynor’s  lovely  complexion 

is  the  nicest  kind  of  proof  that  Lux 
care  is  wonderful. 

But  if  you  use  Lux,  you  know.  If 
not,  you  have  a pleasant  discovery 
ahead.  You’ll  be  delighted  with 
the  natural  gentleness  of  Lux.  And 
the  rich  Cosmetic  lather  is  so  good 
to  your  skin.  The  fragrance  is  a 


blend  of  many  fine  perfumes.  And 
all  four  pastels  and  white  come  in 
the  complexion  and  bath  sizes. 

Lux  is  the  proven  beauty  care 
. . . used  by  more  beautiful  women 
all  over  the  world  than  any  other 
soap.  Lever  Brothers  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  Lux — or  money  back. 


9 out  of  lO  Hollywood  Stars  depend  on  Lux 


ANDY  GRIFFITH,  MOTION  PICTURE  STAR  OF  WARNER  BROS.  ‘ ‘ONIONHEAD” 


You  can  always  tell  a HALO  girl” 


Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 

You  can  always  tell  a Halo  Girl, 

You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 

The  magic  glow  of  a Halo  Girl, 

Goes  with  her  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo’s  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  . . . the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo’s  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today  —with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  deans 


Once  Over  Lightly  : Tab  Hunter  can 
now  stop  feeling  sorry  for  himself 
and  cease  grousing  over  his  career  in 
print.  His  “That  Kind  of  Woman,”  witli 
Sophia  Loren  is  a top-of-the-ladder  role. 
It’s  up  to  Tab  now  to  stay  up  there  . . . 
Yul  Brynner  is  the  only  man  1 know 
who  suffers  from  five  o’clock  shadow 
on  the  top  of  his  head  . . . Kathy  Nolan 
and  Nick  Adams  have  called  off  their 
romance.  They  discovered  they  gave 
each  other  ulcers  . . . Flowered  wigs  are 
the  latest  rage  in  Cinemaville.  And 
think  of  the  money  it  saves  at  the  hair- 
dressers . . . Pink  champagne  popped 
all  over  the  place  when  Jayne  Mans- 
field announced  impending  motherhood 
to  her  Hollywood  friends.  In  Iter  eight- 
bedroom.  eight-bath  mansion,  Jayne 
will  have  plenty  of  room  for  a nursery 
— all  pink,  of  course,  boy  or  girl  . . . 
John  Kerr  still  receives  mail  addressed 
simply,  “That  Saxy  Man.  South  Pacific, 


Hollywood”  . . . Ava  Gardner  and  Tony 
Franciosa  now  buddy-buddies  on  "The 
Naked  Maja”  set  in  Rome,  and  after 
all  that  pre-shooting  feuding  . . . Tony 
Curtis  and  Janet  Leigh  seem  more  or 
less  to  have  taken  over  the  “Beverly 
Hills  Rat  Pack”  group  with  Janet  the 
“den  mother.”  What  Tony  is  in  that 
brown  foulard  jacket  and  tight,  tight 
trousers.  I wouldn’t  know. 

Strictly  Inside:  Those  feud  rumors  be- 
tween Sal  Mineo  and  Rafael  Campos 
carried  on  all  through  the  making  of 
"Tonka”  for  Walt  Disney.  Seems  the 
lads  didn’t  like  each  other  and  that  was 
that  . . . Friends  wish  Lana  Turner 
and  actor  Ken  Dihbs  would  confine 
their  dates  to  the  living  room.  This 
having  to  slip  out  back  doors  of  local 
bistros  when  Mickey  Cohen  enters  the 
front,  isn't  too  good,  especially  at  this 
crucial  period  in  Lana’s  personal  life 


. . . Since  he’s  been  made  disc  jockey 
at  his  Army  post.  Private  Russ  Tamblyn 
couldn't  be  happier  . . . Did  you  know 
that  Joanne  Woodward  will  enroll 
at  Columbia  University  for  psychology 
courses  while  husband  Paul  Newman 
Broadways  in  “Sweet  Bird  of  Youth” 
. . . Those  friendly  meetings  between 
Ingrid  Bergman  and  Rossellini  in 
Paris,  despite  the  annulment  snags, 
have  even  the  sophisticates  raising 
eyebrows  . . . Before  Tony  Perkins  re- 
turned to  Hollywood  from  his  role  in 
“Green  Mansions,”  M-G-M  studios 
wired  his  Cape  Cod  retreat.  “Come  at 
once  for  lessons  in  guitar  playing, 
horseback  riding  and  swimming.  You 
must  be  proficient  in  all  three.”  Tony 
wired  back,  “Am  already  proficient  in 
all  three.  See  you  later.”  When  Tony 
finally  showed  up  in  Hollywood,  the 
studio  discovered  he  was  right.  Tony 
could  ride,  twang  and  (continued) 


Esther  and  Jeff  ( newlyweds-to-be? ) 
greet  those  parents-to-be , Janet  and  Tony 


When  Jayne  Mansfield  and  her  Mickey  Hargitay  told  me  about  the  expected 
baby , I was  so  happy  for  them.  Jayne's  always  said  she  wanted  a big  family 
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Dolores  Hart  shares  Mark  Damon  s happiness  about  his  booming  career.  After  a 
sloiv  start,  things  are  looking  up  for  this  young  man.  He’s  bound  for  stardom! 


swim  with  the  best  of  them  . . . The 
town  is  holding  its  breath  over  Kim 
Novak’s  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  her  studio  (Columbia)  spoiled  her 
romance  with  Rafael  Trujillo,  the 
Dominican  General  divorcing  his  wife 
and  six  children.  Kim  further  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  she  was  now 
running  her  personal  life  and  invited 
reporters  to  telephone  her  for  news  in- 
stead of  the  studio.  “The  studio  pub- 
licity department  has  been  messing  up 
my  life,”  Kim  stormed  . . . People  for 
tables  around  thought  it  a little  much 
when  Col.  Parker  summoned  Pat  Boone 
over  to  his  table  in  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  dining  room  and  handed  over  four 
Elvis  Presley  balloons  for  his  girls.  But 
not  Pat ! Elvis  is  his  girls’  favorite 
actor,  he  claims. 

Marilyn  Cuts  a Figure:  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe slithered  into  a party  :n  honor  of 
songwriter  Jimmy  McHugh  and  almost 
stole  the  show.  In  a form-fitting  black 
dress,  cut  ’way  down  to  there,  Marilyn 
smiled  and  shied  and  “little  girled”  her 
way  around.  “Your  hair  is  platinum 
now,”  I said  by  way  of  greeting.  “Oh 
no,”  she  breathed.  (Marilyn  breathes 
her  words  from  the  depth  of  her  un- 
fettered bosom)  “It’s  ‘white  hot!’  For 
my  picture,  ‘Some  Like  It  Hot.’  ” 

Young  Hollywood,  USA 

What  is  it?  The  place  where  the 
“beat  generation”  is  the  topic  of  discus- 


sion at  places  like  the  Seawitch.  Unicorn 
and  a hundred  and  one  other  coffee  mills 
that  have  become  as  voguish  along 
the  Sunset  as  the  sack  dress,  chemise 
haircut,  leather  jacket,  blue  jeans  and 
foreign  car.  A changing  Hollywood  it 
is  ...  as  changing  as  its  loves,  heart- 
breaks. big  deals,  zooming  careers  and 
falling  stars. 

No  falling  star  is  Jimmie  Rodgers. 
He  and  his  beautiful  Coileen  bought 
themselves  a new  home  in  Beverly  Hills. 
It’ll  be  a $250,000  year  for  JR.  Thanks 
to  his  records,  p.a.’s  and  MG  M’s  “Good 
Girls  Get  Married.” 


Wedding  Brigade:  James  Garner  and 
Edd  Byrnes  will  be  ushers  when  Peter 
Brown  and  Diane  Jergens  say  their 
vows  this  month.  Peter’s  “Lawman” 
series,  also  starring  John  Russell,  is 
Warners’  final  strike  against  Allen 
and  Sullivan.  It’ll  follow  Garner’s 
“Maverick”  on  the  8:30  slot  ...  It  was 
wedding  time  on  the  “Remarkable  Mr. 
Pennypacker”  set  with  Jill  St.  John 
tying  the  “movie”  knot  with  Ron  Ely, 
another  new  20th  face;  while  steady 
date,  Lance  Reventlow  laughingly  eyed 
the  whole  scene  from  the  sidelines. 
Comment:  With  Jill  now  divorced,  I 


PARTY 


Nat  and  Bob’s  new  short-short , look- 
alike  haircuts  have  the  young  set  agog 


Dinah,  George  Montgomery  smile  at 
his  “ Return  to  King  Solomon’s  Mines” 


Co-stars  in  “ Some  Like  It  Hot,”  Tony 
Curtis,  Marilyn  Monroe  get  friendly 


NEWS?  OCTOBER,  1958 


It’s  a boy!  Happy  Diana  Lynn  and 
Mortimer  Hall  named  him  Matthew 


wonder  who’ll  have  the  last  laugh  here! 

Wondering  ...  if  Will  Hutchins’  judo 
lessons  will  add  that  necessary  con- 
fidence to  make  him  less  scared  of  girls. 
Hutch’s  new  hilltop  house,  painted  all 
blue,  could  use  a little  pink  and  a Mrs. 
“Sugarfoot”  ...  if  Earl  Holliman  whose 
latest  is  “The  Trap”  will  get  pleasantly 
“trapped”  into  a gold  ring  ceremony 
before  Dolores  Hart  treks  cross-country 
to  Broadway  and  a play. 

Party  of  the  Month 

It  was  the  party  of  the  year  at ‘Mike 
Romanoff’s  famous  restaurant  the 


Now  blissfully  vacationing  on  Swedish 
isle,  Ingrid,  Lars  Schmidt  picnic 


other  night,  thrown  to  celebrate  Mike’s 
recent  citizenship.  In  the  bar  Frank 
Sinatra  and  the  Peter  Lawfords  held 
forth,  with  merry  songs  by  Ethel  Mer- 
man, Judy  Garland  and  Dean  Martin 
upstairs. 

Nor  did  Frankie  glance  her  way  when 
Lauren  Bacall  made  an  early  departure. 
Lauren’s  sulkiness  these  days  leads 
friends  to  believe  she’s  toting  a tall  thin 
torch  for  the  short  thin  singer  who,  at 
the  moment,  couldn't  care  less. 

By  the  way,  Frank  claims  it’s  Brigitte 
Bardot,  not  he,  who  will  lose  weight 
while  making  their  picture  in  Paris. 


Hollywood’s  fallen  for  Millie  Perkins, 
“ Dairy  of  Anne  Frank”  newcomer-star 


Seems  the  minx  has  a way  of  worrying 
her  costars  into  walking  shadows. 

I had  supper  in  the  Crown  Room 
with  Tony  Martin  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  Cvd  Charisse,  whose  successful 
marriage  is  a gold  star  achievement. 

Louis  Jourdan,  the  current  rage  after 
his  triumph  in  “Gigi.”  looks  younger 
now,  with  his  clipped  haircut,  than  in 
years  . . . New  empire  and  trapeze  styles 
seemed  created  solely  for  attractive 
expectant  mother  and  Janet  Leigh,  with 
her  new  dark  hair  and  rather  heavy 
makeup,  was  the  epitome  of  chic  in  her 
black  smock-like  gown.  ( continued ) 


VIEWS 


Those  rift  rumors  don’t  seem  to  both- 
er Jane  Russell  and  Bob  Water  field 


While  Paul  Newmans  in  Broadway 
play,  Joanne  will  study  psychology 


P 


Our  photog,  Roger  Marshutz,  chats 
with  Dave  Nelson,  Venetia  Stevenson 
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Clearesil  Personality  ot  the  Month 

sandy  MC  neal.  High  School  Junior, 
Bay  Village,  Ohio,  says: 

"When  blemishes  appeared  I was 
embarrassed  and  broken-hearted. 
Nothing  seemed  to  help  until  I found 
Clearasil.  I thank  Clearasil  for  the 
wonderful  relief  it  gave,  and  the  nice, 
clear  complexion  I have  now.” 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES' 

PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


1 .Penetrates  pimples.  'Keratoly  tic’  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  healthy,  smooth  skin! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  . . . helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  * Starves ’ pimples.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves’  pimples  . . . dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  'feed’ 
pimples  . . . works  fast  to  clear  pimples! 


‘Floats’  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 


Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9 out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  Lo- 
tion or  Tube.)  In  Tube,  69i  and 
98L  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze-  pi  .. 
bottle  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 

Money -back  guarantee.  ME““™N 

At  all  drug 
counters.  ° 

— \ Good  Housekeeping  > 


LARGEST-SELLING  PIMPLE  MEDICATION 
BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 


As  Janet  flitted  among  the  guests  the 
years  fell  away  as  I recalled  the  naive, 
unsophisticated  girl  who  once  told  me. 
“I  am  so  anxious  to  he  able  to  talk  with 
Hollywood  stars  about  the  things  they 
know  and  talk  about.  I’ve  never  seen 
a play.  I don’t  know  about  famous 
people  or  anything.”  Today,  a self- 
assured.  assertive  Janet  seems  to  he  in 
the  know. 

Bing  Crosby,  without  his  toupee  and 
not  giving  a darn,  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
self with  his  lovely  Kathy.  Marriage 
and  her  motherhood  have  given 
Kathy  Crosby  a new  radiance.  In  her 
white  faille  coat,  cut  full  all  around,  and 
a white  ribbon  band  encircling  her 
chignon,  she  was  simply  a vision.  “She 
grows  prettier  all  the  time,”  I told 
Bing.  "Thank  you.  ma’am."  he  said,  his 
eyes  lighting  up  with  pleasure.  Is  he 
ever  happy  in  this  marriage! 

There  was  no  exchange  of  greeting. 
I noticed,  between  Joan  Collins  and 
her  former  boyfriend.  Arthur  Loew  Jr., 
who  arrived  quite  late  with  Liz  Taylor. 
In  her  flame  chiffon,  Liz  looked  beau- 
tiful. but  her  eyes  spoke  of  “other  times 
and  other  places”  unforgotten. 

Jacques  Bergerac  and  Dorothy  Ma- 
lone danced  only  with  each  other.  And 
handsome  Greg  Peck  followed  his  so- 
cliic  French  wife.  Veronique,  every- 
where with  his  eyes.  Bill  Holden,  mak- 
ing one  of  his  rare  party  appearances, 
came  stag  and  caused  a female  traffic 
j am ! 

Cal  York  Jottings 

Tommy  Sands  grows  handsomer,  what 
with  his  hair  much  shorter,  his  face 
leaner  and  tanned  and  a new  sel  (-as- 


surance . . . Pat  Boone  told  me  about 
his  three-year-old.  Lindy.  who  had  only 
that  day  come  down  with  measles.  The 
news  gave  studio  execs  quite  a turn. 
Three  of  their  biggest  singers — Gary 
Crosby,  Tommy  Sands,  and  Pat — had 
been  bouncing  Lindy  on  their  knees  on 
a plane  trip  to  Hollywood  the  day  be- 
fore. But  so  far.  all’s  well.  “We  took 
the  other  three  girls  to  the  doctor  for  a 
measle-catching  session.”  Pat  said. 
Shirley  Boone,  so  pretty  in  a black 
sheath  and  bright  yellow  headband 
over  her  dark  hair,  was  busy  greeting 
Dinah  Shore  and  George  Montgomery, 
Sue  and  Alan  Ladd,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  an  eastern  location,  and  pert 
little  Nancy  Sinatra,  a doll  in  full  white 
organdy  and  red  slippers.  “I’ve  had  this 
dress  four  years.”  Nancy  confided,  “and 
1 expect  to  wear  it  another  four”  . . . 
Nobody’s  displaying  surprise  over  the 
marital  breakup  of  Mamie  Van  Doren 
and  her  band  leader  husband.  Ray 
Anthony. 

Bravo,  Ricky 

Rickv  Nelson  bought  a horse  on  the 
Tucson  location  of  “Rio  Bravo”  and 
John  Wayne  helped  him  pick  it  out. 
“Its  name  is  ’Tinker  Toy.’  ” Ricky 
told  us,  “but  1 didn’t  choose  the  name. 
It  was  called  that  when  I bought  it.” 
During  our  talk  Ricky  confided  he 
and  brother  David  are  buying  a ranch 
together.  Instead  of  college.  Ricky  will 
spend  his  free  time  overseeing  the  live- 
stock. Incidentally.  Rick’s  real  unhappy 
about  those  engagement  rumors.  “I’m 
only  eighteen.”  he  says.  “What  do  they 
mean  engaged?  They’re  not  true  — 
never  were!” 


Photoplay  publ  sher  Irving  S.  Manheimer,  Mrs.  Manheimer,  son  Raymond  (right) 
enjoy  N .Y . reunion  with  Ladds — Alana,  Carol  (Mrs.  John  Veitch),  David 
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Behind  the 
Hollywood  Curtain 

Debbie  Reynolds  is  unhappy  with  her 
studio,  M-G-M — she  hasn’t  made  a film 
there  for  over  a year  . . . Bing  Crosby’s 
youngest,  Lindsay,  is  starting  drama 
lessons  with  best  girl  June  Blair’s 
coach,  now  that  his  Army  hitch  is  over. 
June  says  Lindsay  is  definitely  inter- 
ested in  acting  . . . Another  ring  has 
been  given — a wedding  ring.  This  time 
to  Kim  Stanley,  from  Broadway  actor 
Alfred  Ryder.  . . . John  Lupton  has 
moved  out  of  the  home  shared  with 
wife  Anne  Tyson  and  is  living  with  his 
agent  . . . Errol  Flynn’s  decision  to  fly 
hack  to  New  York  for  a visit  with  Pat 
Wymore  and  his  daughters  stilled  the 
rumor  that  he  and  Pat  were  phfft.  How- 
ever, Pat  then  takes  off  for  Europe  and 
Errol  stays  in  the  States.  Seems  ab- 
sence makes  their  hearts  grow  fonder 
. . . Natalie  Wood,  not  worried  at  all 
about  the  studio  suspension,  due  to  her 
refusal  of  a role.  Says  Natalie,  “I’m 
only  interested  in  Bob’s  career  and  be- 
ing a housewife”  . . . Pat  Wayne  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  record-makers  with 
four  Dot  releases  due  shortly.  Dad 
John  Wayne  heard  Pat  sing  and  said, 
“Son,  I don’t  know  whether  you’re  good, 
bad  or  indifferent.”  However,  he  did  say 
he  thought  the  “words”  were  great. 
Incidentally,  I love  Pat’s  story  of  the 
time  he  asked  his  dad  whether  he  had 
any  advice  for  him  about  acting.  “Only 
four  words,  son,”  John  said.  “Listen 
to  the  director”  . . . Tony  Curtis,  who, 
ten  years  ago,  spent  his  last  eleven  dol- 
lars for  a night’s  lodging,  stands  to 
make  two  million  this  year  and  next  . . . 
Sandra  Dee’s  mother  has  given  John 
Wilder  the  only  okay  for  dating  Sandy. 
Remember  their  first  date  in  Septem- 
ber Photoplay?  . . . Jane  Wyman  will 
soon  be  recording  a vocal  album  . . . 
George  Nader  is  planning  a vacation  in 
Argentina.  Must  be  one  of  the  few 
places  George  hasn’t  already  visited 
. . . Earl  Holliman,  whose  records  are 
hot,  has  never  taken  a singing  lesson 
. . . Eva  Marie  Saint  and  Jeff  Hayden 
became  parents  for  the  second  time 
when  daughter  Laurette  arrived.  The 
little  girl  is  the  sister  of  Darrell  . . . 
Cliff  and  Cynthia  Robertson  are  ex- 
pecting in  March  . . . Susan  Hayward 
went  and  did  it — cut  her  hair  short  . . . 
Miyoshi  IJmeki  radiant  as  the  bride 
of  TV’s  Frederick  William  Opie  . . . 
Cary  Grant  still  refuses  to  do  television 
shows  . . . Deborah  Kerr’s  husband  will 
bring  divorce  action  in  British  courts. 
Deborah  will  fight  for  her  daughters  in 
California  . . . See  you  next  month ! 


CARLOS 


LIKE  THE  TIDE  THAT  POUNDS  AGAINST  THEIR  BODIES 

ARE  THE  PASSIONS  THAT  ENGULF  THEM  NOW... 

Together... on  this 
nameless  island 
they  were  a 
target  for  a 
mad-man’s  jealous 
rage  and  the 

f ' / A y -■ 

danger  that  lay 
V behind  an 
untamed  beauty’s 
Jesire! 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL  Presents 

ESTHER 


■ • 


with  the  special  participation  of 


r EDUARDO 

de  Filippo 


p 
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l/)/)/l/  EXCELLENT 
YYY  VERY  GOOD 


1/1/  GOOD 
FAIR 


get  more  out  of  life 


WITH  JANET  GRAVES 


What’s  on  tonight? 


to  see  the  best!  Look  for 


these  new  pictures 


at  your  favorite  theater 


Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof  m-c-m;  metrocolor 

V'V'V'V'  Tennessee  Williams’  prize-winning  tale  of  the  day  a 
Southern  family  finally  faced  the  truth  about  each  other  makes 
an  engrossing  film,  which  packs  a tremendous  wallop,  due 
largely  to  expert  acting.  As  “Maggie  the  Cat,”  Elizabeth  Taylor 
takes  the  final  step  to  complete  maturity,  delivering  a stinging 
portrayal  of  a wife  reeling  under  physical  and  verbal  abuse  but 
desperately  fighting  to  hold  her  man  (see  picture,  below  left). 
Paul  Newman  (also  pictured),  as  the  alcoholic  husband  who 
professes  to  loathe  her.  is  superb,  making  every  moment  count. 
Burl  Ives  fills  the  screen  with  rumbling  authority  as  “Big  Daddy” 
Pollitt.  patriarch  of  this  strange  clan,  and  Judith  Anderson  as 
his  wife  has  power  to  spare.  Excellent  too  are  Jack  Carson  and 
Madeleine  Sherwood,  relatives  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
terms  of  “Big  Daddy’s”  will.  adult 

W hite  Wilderness  buena  vista;  technicolor 

///)/  Master  craftsman  Walt  Disney  now  presents  his  crown- 
ing achievement  in  the  True-Life  Adventure  series.  Three  years 
in  the  making,  this  one  takes  us  to  the  Arctic  for  seventy-two  of 
the  most  fascinating  minutes  you’ll  spend  in  a theater  this  year. 
Here  you'll  see  walruses  battling  for  siesta  space;  baby  polar 
bears  heaving  snow  at  each  other;  huge  whales  engaged  in  a 
delicate  underwater  ballet;  and  the  golden-eye  duck,  who  raises 
her  brood  high  up  in  a hollow  tree.  She  boots  them  out  without 
parachute,  they  bounce  on  the  ground  like  little  rubber  balls 
and  the  whole  crew  then  waddles  hilariously  off  to  the  nearest 
pond  for  the  first  swim.  Weirdest  sight  of  all  is  the  “mass 
suicide”  of  the  lemmings,  nervous  Arctic  rodents  who  engage 
in  a frenzied  rush  to  destruction  by  leaping  off  the  cliffs  into  the 
ocean.  Wolves  and  the  deadly  wolverine  also  star.  family 

The  Fly  20th;  cinemascope,  deluxe  color 

////  In  a factory  on  the  outskirts  of  Montreal,  the  grinding 
of  a huge  steel  press  shatters  the  night  stillness.  Inside,  a body 
lies  horribly  mangled  as  Patricia  Owens  flees  in  terror.  Police 
chief  Herbert  Marshall  is  sure  she’s  a murderess.  She  seems  calm 
when  questioned  until  the  buzzing  of  a fly  sends  her  into  hysteria. 
Brother-in-law  Vincent  Price  is  aghast.  Pat,  hubby  A1  Hedison 
and  son  Charles  Herbert  seemed  so  happy  . . . A1  was  a brilliant 
young  scientist  with  a daring  new  experiment  on  the  verge  of 
success.  Until  the  fateful  night  Pat  found  a note  outside  the 
locked  laboratory  door.  “Counting  on  you  to  keep  your  nerve,” 
read  the  ragged  scrawl.  “I’ve  had  a serious  accident  . . .”  To 
divulge  any  more  of  this  plot  would  be  unforgivable.  Not  since 
“The  Thing”  has  a film  combined  science  fiction  and  horror  so 
skillfully,  with  steadily  mounting  tension.  adult 

Smiley  Gets  a Gun  20th;  cinemascope 

////  An  Australian-made  film  about  a boy  and  a bicycle  that’s 
a rare  delight.  As  the  small  son  of  poverty-stricken  Australian 
bush  country  parents,  Smiley’s  “one  fierce  desire”  is  to  own  a 
bike.  Having  sneaked  a ride  on  the  constable’s  bicycle,  and 
damaged  it  in  the  process.  Smiley  must  chop  wood  to  pay  the 
repair  bill.  He’s  such  a willing  worker  that  the  constable  gives 
him  a shilling  to  start  a bike  fund.  Then  he  gets  a job  ringing 
churchbells  on  Sunday.  But  the  town  bully  provokes  him  into 
a fight,  a church  window  gets  smashed  and  Smiley’s  savings 
are  wiped  out.  He  now  must  start  from  scratch,  and  so  it  goes 
in  a series  of  adventures  that  include  a drunken  father  who 
steals  and — of  all  things — a session  of  opium  smuggling.  Colin 
Petersen  keeps  the  tears  and  chuckles  coming  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  the  supporting  cast  back  him  handsomely.  family 

Andy  Hardy  Comes  Home  m-c-m 

/t//  Things  haven’t  changed  much  around  old  Carvel  since 
the  time  Andy  Hardy  was  a young  squirt  romancing  the  likes  of 
Judy  Garland.  Lana  Turner  and  Esther  Williams  (all  of  whom 
put  in  brief  appearances  here  in  old  film  clips  from  the  original 
series).  As  grown-up  Andy,  Mickey  Rooney  returns  to  buy  some 
Teal  estate  for  an  airplane  factory  and  runs  smack  into  trouble 
from  a crooked  rental  agent.  Before  you  know  it  the  whole 
town  is  up  in  arms  and  the  old  pals  Andy  grew  up  with  aren't 
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so  chummy  any  more.  The  plot  doesn't 
bear  very  close  scrutiny  but  then  “Andy 
Hardy”  plots  never  did.  Their  strength  lay 
in  the  things  they  had  to  say  about  fam- 
ilies, the  love  and  understanding  parents 
and  children  can  have  for  each  other, 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  a crisis.  For  that 
reason  they  were  ideal  for  youngsters 
and  so  is  this  one.  family 

W indom  S W ay  rank;  EASTMAN  color 
'/'/V  In  a timely  drama  about  colonial 
relations  between  white  and  native,  Peter 
Finch  plays  a doctor  on  a Far  Eastern 
British  isle.  He  loves  its  people,  and 
earnestly  tries  to  mediate  between  the 
underground  rebels,  who  would  rush  them 
into  independence,  and  arrogant  whites 
who  would  suppress  them  indefinitely.  But 
events  move  against  him.  A workers’  meet- 
ing is  violently  dispersed,  and  when  a 
village  elder  is  murdered,  a mob  sacks  and 
burns  a plantation,  killing  the  police  chief. 
Finch  persuades  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  rebuild  the  plantation,  only  to 
have  a government  plane  mistake  a group 
for  looters  and  machine-gun  them.  adult 


The  Whole  Truth  COLUMBIA 

'/VV  For  those  who  like  their  mysteries 
tricky,  this  one  is  hard  to  beat.  It  all  began 
when  film  producer  Stewart  Granger  got 
lonely  for  vacationing  wife  Donna  Reed 
(see  picture,  bottom  left)  and  had  a brief 
fling  with  actress  Gianna  Maria  Canale. 
Now  he’s  using  her  in  a film,  and  working 
conditions  are  a living  nightmare.  Seems 
Gianna  is  still  pitching  the  curves  but 
Granger’s  ducking;  hence  the  tempera- 
ment. In  a bitter  squabble,  he  convinces 
her  all  is  over  and  she  threatens  trouble. 
Late  to  a party  he  arrives  with  blood  on 
his  shirt,  explains  he  cut  his  hand.  Then 
Scotland  Yard  man  George  Sanders  enters, 
informs  him  Gianna  has  been  murdered. 
Sneaking  over  to  her  rooms.  Granger  re- 
moves all  evidence  of  their  past  relation- 
ship. Upon  reentering  the  party,  who 
should  be  there  but  Gianna!  Interested? 
Then  by  all  means  see  the  picture;  we’ll 
never  tell.  adult 

The  Naked  and  the  Dead  warners; 

WARNERSCOPE,  TECHNICOLOR 

VV  A curious  combination  of  slambang 
war  action  and  puzzling  characters  makes 
this  film  uneven  entertainment.  On  one 
hand  are  vivid  scenes  of  marines  storming 
Pacific  Islands  during  World  War  II;  of 
agonizing  death  in  the  jungle  from  snake- 
bite; of  marine  and  Jap  patrols  grimly 
struggling  to  outmaneuver  each  other  for 
a hill,  command  of  which  will  decide  the 
battle.  Then  there  is  the  sergeant  who 
turned  sadist  because  his  wife  cheated ; 
the  general  who  treats  his  men  like  dirt; 
the  young  lieutenant  who  volunteers  to 
lead  a suicide  mission;  a private  who 
brews  joy  juice  on  a homemade  still  be- 
tween battles.  Aldo  Ray,  Cliff  Robertson. 
Raymond  Massey  and  Barbara  Nichols 
head  the  large  cast.  adult 


“Rave”  BRA  WITH  ALL  NEW  FREEDOM-DESIGNED  UPLIFT 

blends  beauty  with  comfort  as  no  bra  you’ve  ever  worn. 
Only  with  “Rave”  will  you  enjoy  these  exclusive  Formfit 
features: 

• ELASTIC  THREAD  UNDER-CUP  STITCHING  gives  custom 
fit,  responds  to  your  every  move  while  the  band  stays  com- 
fortably in  place. 

• ELASTIC  RIBBON-OUTLINED  CUPS  hold  bust  firmly; 
lower  all-elastic  underarm  band  gives  extra  comfort. 

• ELASTIC-EXTENDED  SHOULDER  STRAPS  assure 
pressure-free,  ultra-comfortable  uplift.  Low  U-shaped  elas- 
tic back  band  anchors  bra  securely  without  shoulder  strap 
stress  or  tension. 

For  a new  sense  of  freedom  and  fashion  ask  for  “Rave”  Bra  589  in 
white  cotton,  sizes  32 A to  38C.  $3.95  at  fine  stores  everywhere. 
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you  asked  us  — 


on 

eueryones 

lips! 


neui  Lustre.-lHamjB  Lipstick 
only  39^ff>ldfiri  swioel  case 

ALSO  19«*  AND  29  <f  SIZES 

NOW,  you  can  have  the  glamour  . . . the  gloss 
. . . the  “Kissable  Look ” of  luxury  lipsticks  at  the 
pay-right  price!  Flame-Glo’s  new  glisten  ingredi- 
ents puts  the  high-sheen  on  lip-shimmer  . . . keeps 
you  kissable-as-the-day-is-long!  'Cause  it  stays  on 
’til  you  take  it  off! 

In  your  favorite  shades,  and  three  suggested  fall- 
in-love  colors  that  start  a flame  in  his  heart: 

MEDiUM,(perfect  red  red) 

orange  GLAMOUR,(vibrant  sun  glow) 

proposal  pink, (bright  “kiss  me”  pink.) 


For  a radiant  complexion 

it’s  FLAME-GLO®  Kissable  Look 

LIQUID  MAKE-UP 

5 beautifying  skin  tones  to  choose  from.  Gives 
your  skin  day-long  loveliness.  Never  turns 
color  or  streaks.  Fortified  with  rich  lanolin, 
only  39c  in  unbreakable  squeeze  bottle 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 
AT  POPULAR  PRICE  COSMETIC  COUNTERS  EVERYWHERE 


WHAT  ARE 


Long  famed  in  movies,  Robert  Young,  Jane  Wyatt  and  Ed  Wynn  are  winning 
new  laurels  on  TV.  Ed's  also  made  surprise  movie  hit  in  dramatic  roles 


Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Gene  Raymond  recently 
celebrated  21st  anniversary  with  party  at  Las  Vegas 


THEY  DOING  NOW? 


Ginger  Rogers  is  mulling  lush  TV  offers 
— and  stepping  out  with  Arthur  Cameron 


Lively  as  ever,  Greer  Garson  recently 
scored  hit  as  Broadway’s  “ Auntie  Marne ” 


Well,  if  it  isn’t  Farley  Granger, 
now  a New  Yorker  on  a daily  radio 
show  with  Vera  Bacal  (Lauren’s  aunt) 


Jan  Sterling  was  one  of  many  who 
welcomed  Hedy  Lamarr  back  to  Hol- 
lywood. Hedy’s  resuming  her  career 


“Not  for  me!”  says  Janet  Gaynor  of  TV.  But  Loretta  Young,  with  her  own  show 
going  strong,  loves  it.  Eric  Johnson’s  neutral.  Janet’s  happy  on  Brazil  ranch 
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CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 

CASE  OF  DR.  LAURENT,  THE — Trans-Lux. 
Directed  by  Jean-Paul  le  Chanois:  Dr.  Laurent, 
Jean  Cabin;  Francine,  Nicole  Courcel;  Catherine 
Loubet,  Sylvia  Monfort;  Dr.  Bastid,  Arius;  Ce- 
lina,  Mag  Avril;  Audrey  Loubet,  Michel  Bar- 
bey;  Felicien,  Serge  Davin;  Mme.  Escallin,  Orane 
Demazis;  Simonet,  Daxley. 

CAT  ON  A HOT  TIN  ROOF — M-G-M.  Directed 
by  Richard  Brooks;  Margaret , Elizabeth  Taylor; 
Brick,  Paul  Newman;  Big  Daddy,  Burl  Ives; 
Cooper  Pollitt,  Jack  Carson;  Big  Mama,  Judith 
Anderson;  Mae  Pollitt , Madeleine  Sherwood. 

FLY,  THE — 20th.  Directed  by  Kurt  Neumann; 
Andre,  A1  Hedison;  Helene,  Patricia  Owens; 
Francois,  Vincent  Price;  Inspector  C haras,  Herb- 
ert Marshall;  Emma,  Kathleen  Freeman;  Nurse 
Andersone,  Betty  Lou  Gerson;  Philippe,  Charles 
Herbert;  Dr.  Ejoute,  Eugene  Borden;  Gaston, 
Torben  Meyer. 

HARRY  BLACK — 20th.  Directed  by  Hugo  Fre- 
gonese:  Harry  Black,  Stewart  Granger;  Christian 
Tanner,  Barbara  Rush;  Desmond  Tanner,  An- 
thony Steel;  Bapu,  I.  S.  Johar;  Michael , Martin 
Stephens;  Dr.  Chorhury,  Frank  Olegario;  Nurse 
S omola , Kamala  Devi;  Mrs.  Tanner,  Gladys  Boot; 
Mr.  Philip  Tanner,  George  Curzon;  Woolscy, 
WrVuf>  bnnran. 

- - 


MAN  IN  THE  RAINCOAT,  THE— Kingsley- 
International.  Directed  by  Julien  Duvivier:  Al- 
bert, bernandel:  O’Brien,  John  McGiver;  Ra- 
phael. Bernard  Blier;  Florence,  Claude  Sylvain; 
Blondeau,  Jean  Rigaux;  Sam,  Rob  Murray;  Eva, 
Judith  Magre. 

NAKED  AND  THE  DEAD,  THE — Warners. 
Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh:  Croft,  Aldo  Ray; 
Hearn,  Cliff  Robertson;  Gen.  Cummings,  Ray- 
mond Massey;  Lily,  Dili  St.  Cyr;  Mildred,  Bar- 
bara Nichols;  Brozvn,  William  Campbell;  Gal- 
lagher, Richard  Jaeckel;  Ridges,  James  Best; 
Roth,  Joey  Bishop;  Goldstein,  Jerry  Paris;  Red, 
Robert  Gist;  Wilson,  L.  Q.  Jones;  Dalleson,  Casey 
Adams;  Montelli,  John  Berardino;  Conn,  Edward 
McNally;  Minetta,  Greg  Roman. 

ONCE  UPON  A HORSE— U- 1.  Directed  by  Hal 
Kanter:  Dan  Casey,  Dan  Rowan;  Doc  Logan, 
Dick  Martin;  Amity  Babb,  Martha  Hyer;  Gran- 
ville Dix,  Leif  Erickson;  Dovey  Barnes,  Nita 
Talbot;  Postmaster,  James  Gleason;  Mr.  Tharp, 
John  McGiver;  Bruno  De  Griien,  David  Burns; 
Henry  Dick  Coryell,  Dick  Ryan;  Ben,  Max 
Baer;  Beulah’s  Brother,  Buddy  Baer;  Beulah, 
Ingrid  Goude;  Tom  Keane,  Bob  Livingston, 
Kermit  Maynard,  Bob  Steele,  Themselves. 

SMILEY  GETS  A GUN— 20th.  Directed  by 
Anthony  Kimmins:  Smiley,  Colin  Petersen; 
Mother,  Margaret  Christensen;  Father,  Reg  Lye; 
Sgt.  Flaxman,  Chips  Raffertv;  Joey.  Bruce  Arch- 
er; Rev.  Lambeth,  Ralnh  Richardson:  Rankin, 
John  McCullum;  Miss  Workman,  Jocelyn  Hern- 

field.  

- 


TARZAN’S  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE—  M-G-M.  Di- 
re ted  by  Bruce  Humberstone:  Tarzan,  Gordon 
Scott;  Jane,  Eve  Brent;  Tahtu,  Rickie  Sorensen; 
Anne  Sturdy,  Til  Jarmyn;  Futa,  James  Edwards; 
Dr.  Sturdy,  Carl  Benton  Reid;  Dr.  Ken  War- 
wick, Harry  Lauter;  Ramo,  Woody  Strode. 

WHITE  WILDERNESS—  Buena  Vista.  Di- 
rected by  James  Algar:  Documentary. 

WHOLE  TRUTH,  T HE — Columbia.  Directed 
by  John  Gullermin:  Max,  Stewart  Granger;  Carol, 
Donna  Reed;  Carliss,  George  Sanders;  Gina  Ber- 
tini,  Gianna  Maria  Canale;  Inspector  Simon, 
Michael  Shillo;  Gilbert,  Richard  Molinas;  Willy 
Reichel,  Peter  Dynely;  Archer,  John  Van  Eyssen; 
Jack  Leslie,  Phillip  Vickers. 


W I N DOM’S  WAY- — Rank.  Directed  by  Ronald 
Neame:  Alec  Windom,  Peter  Finch;  Lee  Win- 
dom,  Mary  LTre;  Anna  Vidal,  Natasha  Parry; 
George  Hasbrook,  Robert  Flemyng;  Patterson, 
Michael  Hordern;  Jan  Vidal,  John  Cairney;  Bel- 
lied ran,  Marne  Maitland;  Lollivar,  Gregoire  As- 
lan. 


YOUR  PAST  IS  SHOWING!— Rank.  Directed 
by  Mario  Zampi : Lord  Mayley,  Terry-Thomas ; 
Sonny  MacGregor,  Peter  Sellers;  Flora  Ransom, 
Peggy  Mount;  Melissa  Right,  Shirley  Eaton; 
Nigel  Dennis,  Dennis  Price;  Lady  Mayley, 
Georgina  Cookson;  Ethel  Ransom,  Joan  Sims; 
Rev.  Bastable,  Miles  Malleson. 


pWp'  EXCELLENT  VERY  GOOD 

/V  GOOD  ✓ FAIR  A — ADULTS  F — FAMILY 

NOW 

PLAYING 

For  fuller  reviews,  see  Photoplay  for  llie 
months  indicated.  For  full  reviews  this  month 
see  contents  page. 

V'/'/’'/  BIG  COUNTRY,  THE— U.A.,  Tech- 
nirama,  Technicolor:  Gentle  Gregory  Peck,  an 
Easterner  out  to  claim  the  hand  ol  a tough 
rancher’s  daughter  (Carroll  Baker),  finds  some 
fun  among  the  fisticuffs.  (F)  September 

pw  CERTAIN  SMILE,  A — 20th;  Cinema- 
Scope,  De  Luxe  Color:  Another  poison-portrait 
of  a young  French  minx  from  the  pen  of  Frun- 
<;oise  Sagan,  made  more  palatable  by  Christine 
Carere;  her  unfortunate  elders,  Joan  Fontaine, 
Rossano  Brazzi.  (A)  September 

'S'S'S'S  GIGI — M-G-M;  CinemaScope,  Metro- 
color:  Lots  of  charm  and  gorgeous  Parisian 
settings  distinguish  a fine  musical.  Demure 
teenager  of  1900,  Leslie  Caron  is  groomed  to 
he  some  rich  man’s  pet.  Louis  Jourdan  wins 
her  heart,  but  Maurice  Chevalier  steals  the 
show.  (A)  June 

l/W  GOD’S  LITTLE  ACRE— U.A.:  Inter- 
esting  study  of  a Deep  South  family,  mixing 
pathos  and  rowdy  humor,  stars  Robert  Ryan 
as  the  father,  neglecting  his  farm  to  seek 
buried  gold.  Aldo  Ray  is  his  unemployed  son- 
in-law;  Fay  Spain,  a daughter.  (A)  June 

i/i/p'  HUNTERS,  THE— 20th;  CinemaScope, 
De  Luxe  Color:  Fast  air-action  over  Korea, 
as  old-pro  Robert  Mitchum  shows  his  softness 
(with  lovely  May  Britt)  and  greenhorn  Robert 
Wagner  shows  his  hardness  under  fire.  (F) 

September 


p'pV  IMITATION  GENERAL— M-G-M,  Cine- 
maScope: Glenn  Ford  and  Red  Buttons  share 
the  laughs  in  this  hilarious  poke  at  the  Army 
set  in  post-war  Normandy.  Without  a word  of 
English,  Taina  Elg  adds  to  the  fun.  (F) 

September 

'/'V'S  INDISCREET — Warners,  Technicolor: 
Gabby  but  funny  romantic  caper  pairs  Cary 
Grant  and  Ingrid  Bergman  as  partners  in  a 
mad  London  affair.  Cary  tells  actress  Ingrid 
he’s  married,  but  his  secret  comes  out.  Her 
reaction  is  hilarious.  (A)  August 

V'V’V'V^  KEY,  THE — Columbia,  CinemaScope: 
Sultry  Sophia  Loren  has  William  Holden,  as  a 
wartime  rescue  captain  who  inherits  the  key  to 
her  flat,  later  wonders  if  it  was  good  or  bad. 
The  answer’s  far  from  simple  in  this  thought- 
ful, provocative  tale.  (A)  September 

</'/'/  LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST.  THE— Buena 
Vista,  Technicolor:  Refreshing  story  of  youth 
in  America  of  1764.  James  MacArthur’s  loyal- 
ties waver  between  bis  white  parents  and  the 
Indian  tribe  that  stole  and  raised  him.  Carol 
Lynley  is  a pretty  bond  slave;  Fess  Parker,  a 
friend.  (F)  August 

V'V'V'V  MATCHMAKER.  THE— Paramount, 
VistaVision:  Shirley  Booth,  Tony  Perkins  and 
Shirley  MacLaine  prove  that  love  can  he  a 
laughing  matter  in  this  bright  farce  about  the 
adventures  of  a widow-turned-Cupid  in  the 
Yonkers  of  the  Gay  Eighties.  (F)  August 

V'V’V'V  NAKED  EARTH— 20th,  Cinema- 
Scope: Hearty,  witty  adventure  tale,  set  deep 
in  Africa.  Richard  Todd,  footloose  Irishman, 
teams  with  voluptuous  yet  practical  Juliette 
Greco  in  tobacco-farming,  crocodile-hunting — 
and  love.  (A)  August 

OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA,  THE— 
Warners,  Warnercolor:  A super-Academy- 
Award  job  by  Spencer  Tracy  and  poetic  camera- 
work combine  to  bring  Hemingway’s  prize 
novel  of  loneliness  and  manliness  to  rich  ful- 
fillment on  the  screen.  (F)  September 


pVP'  PARISIENNE,  LA— U.A.,  Technicolor: 
Flip  French  farce  gives  a generous  view  of 
sexy  Brigitte  Bardot.  Suspecting  bridegroom 
Henri  Vidal  of  infidelity,  she  plays  around 
with  Charles  Boyer,  bored  consort  of  a Euro- 
pean queen.  (A)  August 

V'V'V'  PROUD  REBEL,  THE— Buena  Vista, 
Technicolor:  Alan  and  David  Ladd  make  an 
appealing  onscreen  father-son  team,  fighting 
hatred  in  post-Civil  War  Illinois.  (F)  July 

/VP'  ROCK-A-BYE  BABY— Paramount ; 
VistaVision,  Technicolor:  Three  bawling 
babies  and  two  luscious  babes  (Marilyn  Max- 
well, Connie  Stevens)  tangle  with  Jerry  Lewis, 
as  a glorified  babysitter,  out  to  do  a good  turn 
to  bis  childhood  crush.  Results,  irresistible; 
gags,  sophisticated.  (A)  September 

V'V^V^V'  VERTIGO — Paramount;  VistaVision, 
Technicolor:  Hitchcock’s  master  hand  sends 
chills  down  your  spine  again  with  a new 
weirdy,  chock-full  of  phobias,  mysticism  and 
reincarnation.  James  Stewart  is  fine  as  a 
neurotic  dick  with  a case  on  two-faced  Kim 
Novak.  (F)  August 

PVV  VIKINGS,  THE— U.A.;  Technirama, 
Technicolor:  Roaring,  gory  yarn  of  those  okl- 
lime  sea  raiders.  Slave  Tony  Curtis  loves  prin- 
cess Janet  Leigh,  who  is  captured  by  Kirk 
Douglas,  son  of  Viking  ruler  Ernest  Borgnine. 
Eye-filling  spectacle.  (F)  August 

pV/'  VOICE  IN  THE  MIRROR— U-I,  Cine- 
maScope: Richard  Egan  makes  the  most  of  his 
first  crack  at  a dynamic  role,  as  an  alcoholic 
artist  who  forges  his  own  salvation,  despite 
misguided  efforts  by  his  wife  (Julie  London) 
and  doctor  (Walter  Matthau).  A sobering  case 
study  in  a low  key.  (A)  September 

pV)/  YOUNG  LAND,  THE— Buena  Vista, 
Technicolor:  In  a forceful  western,  sheriff  Pat 
Wayne  romances  Yvonne  Craig  and  tries  to 
keep  killer  Dennis  Hopper  from  escaping — or 
being  lynched.  (F)  August 


it’s  crystal- clear! 


clearly  unlike  any  shampoo 

you’ve  ever  seen  before! 


White  Rain  is  new,  pure,  that’s  why  it  rinses  twice  as  clean  as 
any  other  leading  shampoo.  No  hard-to-rinse  oils.  No  artificial 
color.  Nothing  but  rich,  crystal-clear,  liquid  White  Rain  . . . 
to  leave  your  hair  gloriously  clean  . . . freshly  laced  with  sunshine. 


THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  CRYSTAL-CLEAR 


Famous  White 
Rain  lotion 
shampoo, 
creamy-rich, 
extra-gentle. 


YOUR 


Leslie  Caron  has  fun  making 
needlework  gifts  for  friends 


SEE  LESLIE  IN  M-G-M’S  “GIGl” 


NEEDLECRAFT 


becoming 

attractions 


7092 — Embroidered  pinafore  with  wliirly 
skirt ; bow-tied  sash.  Use  remnants  to 
make  it.  Tissue  pattern,  transfers,  direc- 
tions. Child  sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  State  size. 

7019 — Quick  crochet.  Each  little  doily 
is  done  in  lacy  pineapple  pattern.  Direc- 
tions for  9-inch  round  doily,  9-inch  sq., 
91/ 2 x 14-incli  oval  in  Number  50  cotton. 

884 — Cool  jiffy -wrap  halter.  Make  several 
gay  prints,  pastels.  Trim  with  gay 
embroidery.  Misses’  sizes  12-14;  16-18. 

7136 — Happy  little  bluebirds  to  embroider 
on  your  kitchen  towels — a different  motif 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  Transfer  of 
7 motifs  5 Vo  x 6 inches.  Directions. 

7034 — Attractive  wall  planter  for  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Spider-web  pattern  in  shape 
of  parasol.  Directions  for  12-17-inch 
planter  in  heavy  jiffy  cotton.  Fun  to  make. 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  Photoplay  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.  0.  Box  123,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each 
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A.  Soft  touch:  New  Tempo  hair  spray 
hy  Helene  Curtis  comes  in  three  types 
for  dry,  normal  or  oily  hair.  Leaves 
hair  shining  clean  and  soft.  $1.50* 

B.  Thing  of  heauty:  Jergens  lotion 
in  pastel-color,  gold  star- spattered 
dispenser  bottle.  Pink,  blue,  green 
or  yellow.  Refillable.  8 oz.,  $1.25* 

C.  Eye-opener:  Revlon’s  Roll-On  mas- 
cara with  self-applicator  to  color  and 
curl  lashes.  Waterproof;  no  eye-smart- 
ing turpentine.  Six  shades.  $2.00* 

D.  Good  enough  to  eat:  Apple-on-a- 
Stick,  Dorothy  Gray’s  shiny  bright  fall 
lipstick  color.  Two  formulas,  Satura 
and  Sheer  Velvet  Creamy,  each,  $1.35* 

E.  Turn  Blonde,  mild  new  cream  hair 
lightener  by  Helena  Rubinstein,  can 
lighten  a little  or  a lot.  You  decide. 
Won’t  fade  or  wash  out.  Kit,  $2.50* 
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continued 


Witnesses  ? Clues  ? Plenty  l 


Enough  to  convince  all  of  you  I didn’t  give  up  Patti 
for  my  thirteen -year- old  cousin 


lVTow  get  this  straight,”  Jerry  sputtered  into 

~ the  phone.  “The  only  thirteen-year-old 
girls  I know  are  the  ones  my  son  Gary  brings 
home  on  dates.  My  name  is  Jerry  Lewis;  I 
have  no  middle  name;  I’m  married  to  an 
adult.” 

For  a moment  Jerry  stopped  talking  and 
listened,  finally  managing  to  say  quietly,  “I’m 
sorry  you  disbanded  your  Brooklyn  Jerry 
Lewis  Fan  Club,  Miss  Reich.  Now  that  you 
know  I’m  not  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  I hope  you’ll 
organize  it  again.  Sure.  ...  Of  course.  . . . 
Any  time.  Goodbye.”  And  Jerry  hung  up. 


“At  least  I had  a chance  to  straighten  her 
out,”  Jerry  said  to  us,  “but  what  about  all 
the  others  who  are  confusing  me  with  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis?  The  ones  who  never  call,  never 
write,  but  just  go  on  believing  what  they 
believe?  How  can  I get  through  to  them? 
I . . . Wait!  Not  a word!”  He  put  his  finger 
to  his  lips.  With  a wildly  haunted  expression, 
he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder.  Getting 
stealthily  to  his  feet,  he  went  across  the  room 
and  peered  under  the  rug.  He  opened  a desk 
drawer  and  looked  inside  it.  He  came  over 
to  me  and  examined  ( Continued  on  page  71) 


I tell  the  saleslady. 


“ Plain  old  Jerry  Leivis.  No 
middle  name.  No 
Lee.”  One  traveling  case, 
three  picture  frames — all  of 
them  were  delivered  to  me. 
Me!  Thai’s  evidence,  isn't 
it?  Proves  Pm  really  me 


Now  here's  a girl  I 
can  trust!  “Babe,”  I say  to 
her,  “ has  anybody  else  got 
a mug  like  mine?  Nobody 
but  good  old  Jerry  Lewis!” 
Babe  doesn’t  argue.  Neither 
does  Bruce,  when  I tell  him, 
“My  name  is  Jerry  Lewis. 
I’m  a cop — / mean,  a comic. 
I’m  in  ‘Rock-a-Bye  Baby’  ” 


KS  1KUST  CO  Ml’ ANY 
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Gotta  keep  an  eye  on 
everybody.  That  guy  could  be 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis  in  disguise. 
Or  that  one.  Or  1 could — no, 
no!  I’m  me!  But  here’s 
the  bit:  Here  I am  in  plain 
sight  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
57tli  Street  in  New  York,  and 
is  anybody  asking  me  to 
sing  “Crazy  Arms”  or  “High 
School  Rock”?  More 
witnesses  to  testify  I can’t 
possibly  be  what’ s-his-name 


I 

I 


Now  take  a close 
look,  everybody,  please. 

Please!  Is  that  Patti? 

Is  that  me?  Even  s’ posing 
I’d  swapped  my  dark  crew- 
cut  for  a long  blond  job,  is 
that  your  old  pal  Jer? 

That,  friends,  is  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis,  with  Cousin  Myra. 

His  cousin , / mean — not  mine. 
Anyhow,  good  luck,  kids. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I rest  my  case 
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ONCE  ROCK  AND  BETTY 
WERE  MADE  FOR  EACH  OTHER 
AND  THEN  THEY  DRIFTED  APART. 
CAN  THEY  RECAPTURE  THE  PAST 
AND  THIS  TIME  MAKE  IT  LAST? 

IS  THERE  A SECOND  CHANCE 
FOR  ROCK'S  HEART? 


T)  ock  was  coining  back  to  the  fire  carrying  an  orchid 
in  his  hand.  The  expression  on  his  face  was  like  a 
kid’s — as  if  he  were  bringing  a good  report  card  home 
for  the  very  first  time.  He  walked  towards  the  pretty 
blonde  girl  who  chatted  with  his  mother  while  they 
cleaned  up  after  the  barbecue.  And  although  his  guests 
all  watched  him  as  he  approached,  it  was  as  if  they  and 
his  mother  weren’t  there.  He  saw  only  the  girl. 

“Happy  July  3,  1958,”  he  said  formally,  bowing  as  he 
gave  her  the  orchid. 

“Why  Rock,”  she  said,  “it’s  lovely.  But  what’s  the 
occasion?” 

“Nothing,”  he  answered  quietly,  then  added,  “and 
everything.  But  if  I have  to  have  a reason,  let’s  say  it’s 
because  I love  this  crazy  Mexican  hat  you  bought  me. 


I always  wanted  a hat  with  donkeys  and  peons  sleeping 
on  the  brim.  I just  wanted  to  give  you  something  in 
return.” 

“Remember  the  first  time  you  gave  me  an  orchid,  at 
the  premiere  of  ‘Magnificent  Obsession’?”  she  asked. 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a moment  and  then  said  softly,  “I 
remember.”  And  suddenly,  as  if  embarrassed  by  his 
feelings,  he  looked  away — at  the  sky,  and  pointed  up- 
wards. 

“I  see  it,”  she  said,  “the  moon.” 

“No,  over  there,”  he  pointed  at  a single  star.  “Star 
light,  star  bright,  first  star  I see  tonight  . . .” 

“I  wish  I may,”  she  continued,  “I  wish  I might,  have 
the  wish  I wish  tonight.” 

They  both  laughed.  ( Continued  on  page  80) 


by  JAE  LYLE 
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NOW 

July  3,  1958 


Together  again  — 
Rock  and  Betty 
shop  in 
Hollywood 
supermarket 


THEN 

July  18,  1954 


In  love  — 
right  before 
they  broke  up 
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HOOT  US? 


T threw  three  pebbles  into  the  lake.  Plink,  plank,  plunk!  I watched 

the  widening  circles  in  the  water,  and  I tried  to  take  my  mind  off 
things  by  counting  the  ripples  before  they  disappeared. 

I wanted  to  keep  calm  and  collected,  but  I was  beginning  to  feel 
pent-up.  The  day  was  hot  and  sticky,  and  I pushed  my  hair  away 
from  my  neck. 

When  I turned  around,  I saw  Jim  coming  toward  me.  He  smiled 
and  took  my  hand  and  we  walked  toward  the  little  green  valley  in  the 
cool  woods,  where  butterflies  danced  and  sunbeams  spangled  the 
trees  with  gold.  I was  nervous  inside,  and  I hoped  it  wasn’t  showing. 

Then  we  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other.  He  held  both  my  hands. 
We  were  standing  so  close  together,  Jim  and  I,  I could  hear  his  heart 
going  thump-thump-thump.  And  all  the  leaves  in  the  green  woods 
around  us  whispered  and  sh-sshd. 

Gee,  how  vividly  it  all  comes  back  to  me.  The  sun  in  the  treetops 
and  the  happy  twitter  of  birds.  I remember  I saw  a pair  of  animal 
eyes  looking  at  us  through  the  trees. 

Then  Jim  smiled  and  said  my  name  and  he  took  me  gently  in  his 
arms.  My  stomach  flip-flopped.  I put  my  arms  around  him.  He  looked 
at  me,  and  my  heart  was  pounding,  and  I turned  away  for  a minute. 
I sighed,  got  up  my  courage  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  They  were  blue 
and  misty.  They  tried  to  tell  me  something.  ( continued ) 


When  Jim  took  me  in  his  arms,  my  heart 
started  to  beat  like  a bongo  drum.  /, 
Carol  Lynley,  the  fifteen-year-old  kid, 
was  going  to  be  kissed!  Then  it  happened 


He’s  such  a tease — especially  about  my  age.  “’Ready, 
child?”  he'd  say.  “Yes,  Jimmy”  I’d  answer,  know- 
ing how  he  hates  “Jimmy.”  I wound  up  on  the  floor! 
36 


SHALL  WE  TELL  THEM  ALL  ABOUT  BS? 


continued 


Out  of  the  shadows  a bobolink  called.  Somewhere  in 
the  tall  grass,  a lark  trilled.  So  softly  I could  barely  hear 
him,  Jim  whispered,  “I  love  you.” 

1 closed  my  eyes,  and  in  a minute  his  cheek  was  against 
mine,  warm  and  fuzzy,  and  before  I knew  it  I felt  his  lips 
touch  mine  lightly — ever  so  lightly.  I trembled  all  over, 
and  there  was  such  stillness  in  the  forest  it  scared  me.  I 
looked  up  and  there  we  were,  in  the  shadows  of  the  big 
trees. 

I took  a breath,  and  suddenly  I heard  the  choir  of  birds, 
the  bobolinks  and  the  meadowlarks,  beginning  to  sere- 
nade us  again  in  the  middle  of  that  lazy  August  afternoon. 

Out  of  the  blue  a voice  yelled,  “Cut!”  It  was  Herschel 
Daugherty,  the  director  of  our  movie,  “The  Light  in  the 
Forest.”  Jim  and  I had  finished  our  love  scene.  Hersch’s 
assistant  bellowed,  “Wrap  it  up,  and  let’s  go  home.” 

“But  can  I take  her  home  with  me?”  Jim  said.  I blushed 
all  over  and  ran  off,  and  the  social  worker  attending  me  on 
the  set  came  tramping  behind  my  footsteps  like  a soldier. 
Jim  called  them  “those  spooky  ( Continued  on  page  82) 


Gosh , / don’t  know  what  I’d  have  done  without  Jim — Hollywood  ivas  so  new.  He  explained  everything 


I’ll  never  forget  the  fun  we  had  together  that  summer.  Jim  will  always  be  somebody  very  special  to  me 


DORIS  laughs 


RUMOR:  Columnists  say,  'The  stork 
is  going  to  pay  a visit  to  the  new 
Beverly  Hills  home  of  Doris  Day  and 
Marty  Melcher.  Doris  is  busy  getting 
a nursery  ready  for  the  new  baby. 
A friend  reports  that  the  Melchers 
are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  their  bundle  of  joy  in  November/ ’ 


RUMOR:  Studio  workers  say,  "Since 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Paul,  last 
year,  Doris  has  become  despondent. 
She  has  crying  spells  on  the  set,  and 
doesn't  seem  to  be  feeling  well. 
We're  afraid  this  has  sent  her  into 
a tailspin  mentally  and  physically, 
that  will  be  very  hard  to  pull  out  of.  ’ ' 


RUMOR:  Acquaintances  say,  "Doris 
has  been  moping  because  son  Terry 
went  to  school  in  the  east.  She  didn't 
want  it,  but  Marty  and  Terry  over- 
ruled. Now  she  worries  constantly 
about  him,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  become  an  obsession,  and  it's 
affecting  her  home  life  very  badly." 

Continued  on  page  90 
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Elvis’  last  words  to  you  before  going  overseas 


’'Please  don’t 


while 


In  a few  weeks  I’ll  be  going  away  . . As  he  spoke  to  the  crowd  of 
about  seventy-five  faithful  fans  who  had  waited  for  hours  outside  his 
Whitehaven  mansion  for  a glimpse  of  him,  Elvis  Presley’s  voice 
trailed  off  in  a note  of  wistful  sadness. 

Teenagers  clambered  around  his  tomato-red  Lincoln  Continental, 
holding  out  photos,  scraps  of  paper,  sketches  of  him  for  his  autograph. 
Silently,  he  signed  them.  The  fans,  too,  were  strangely  quiet  now.  It 
was  as  if  they,  as  well  as  Elvis,  sensed  that  this  was  their  last  meeting 
for  a long,  long  time  . . . 

“How’s  the  Army  treatin’  you,  Elvis?”  a boy  called  loudly,  in  a 
boisterous  attempt  to  break  up  the  gloom. 

“No  complaints,”  Elvis  reported  with  a grin.  “Have  tank,  will  travel!” 
He  started  the  motor.  “Gotta  go  now,”  he  said,  reluctantly.  “Good- 
bye . . . Goodbye,  all  . . .” 

Slowly,  he  drove  through  the  gates.  Then,  abruptly,  he  stopped  and 
turned  for  a last,  long  look  at  the  faces  behind  him.  “Thanks,”  he 
called.  “Thanks  for  everything.  And  please  . . . don’t  forget  me  while 
I’m  gone.” 

With  a final  wave  of  farewell,  he  drove  on. 

“Goodbye,  Elvis,  goodbye  . . .”  The  shouts  echoed  through  the  quiet 
of  the  warm  southern  afternoon.  And  long  after  he  no  longer  heard 
them,  they  echoed  in  Elvis  Presley’s  heart. 

He  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  magnificent  Colonial  house,  and  got  out 
of  the  car.  For  a few  moments,  he  stood,  looking  affectionately  at  the 
lovely  sight  of  the  lush  green  rolling  lawns;  ( Continued  on  page  74) 


First  person  Cheryl  turned  to  after 
tragedy  was  dad,  Steve  Crane.  “I’ll 
devote  all  my  life  to  her,”  he  says 


The  Santa  Monica  courtroom 
was  silent.  Occasionally,  one 
of  the  lawyers  scattered  around 
the  palm-lined  room  would  get  up 
from  a straight-back  wooden  chair 
and  go  over  to  the  water  cooler  for 
a drink,  breaking  the  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Cheryl  Crane  sat 
quietly,  hardly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her,  conscious  only 
of  the  two  people  seated  beside  her — 
her  father  and  her  mother — each  of 
them  holding  tight  to  one  of  her 
hands. 

She  didn’t  look  at  either  of  them — 
even  when  her  Dad,  feeling  her  ten- 
sion, and  wanting  to  reassure  her, 
squeezed  her  hand.  Even  then  she 
couldn’t  turn  around  and  face  him. 

It  seems,  she  thought,  the  only  time 
we’re  ever  all  together  is  times  like 
this— when  there  is  trouble.  A fly 
buzzed  by,  interrupting  her  thoughts 
and  breaking  the  silence,  before  flying 


out  the  open  window  once  again. 

Outside  the  close-door  session  of 
the  juvenile  courtroom,  the  mood 
was  different.  Hundreds  of  people 
had  already  gathered — some  had 
been  there  since  early  morning,  even 
before  Cheryl  had  arrived,  shy  and 
alone,  in  the  big  black  private  car 
with  the  probation  officers. 

She  remembered  how  they  pushed 
towards  the  car  and  she  tried  shrink- 
ing back  into  the  corner,  hiding 
behind  her  large  black  sunglasses, 
trying  to  escape  their  stares. 

It  wasn’t  that  they  were  unfriendly. 
Some  people  had  even  called  out 
“Good  luck,  Cheryl”  as  the  deputy 
sheriffs  helped  her  into  the  building, 
and  the  probation  officers  led  her 
upstairs  to  the  private  chambers  of 
Superior  Judge  Allen  Lynch. 

She  was  brought  two  hours  early, 
to  avoid  the  crowds,  she  was  told. 
She  knew  that  Judge  Lynch  was  going 
to  decide  this  morning  who  was  to 
take  care  of  her.  Someone,  she 
couldn’t  remember  who,  had  said  that 
she  was  going  to  be  placed  in  a foster 
home  or  a state  institution.  She  didn’t 
believe  them. 

Suddenly,  she  stared  down  at  her 
white  shoes.  She  always  wore  flats; 
she  was  so  tall,  too  tall  for  heels.  Her 
mother  had  brought  them  with  her 
dress,  especially  for  today’s  session, 
when  she  had  visited  her  at  Juvenile 
Hall.  All  the  other  girls’  mothers 
came  on  Sunday,  but  the  officials  said 
if  her  mother  came  with  all  the 
other  parents  she  would  cause  too 
much  confusion,  so  Mummy  came  on 
Saturdays. 

Mummy  looked  pretty,  even  though 
her  eyes  were  puffy  and  red  from 
crying.  I can  never  cry,  she  thought. 
I wish  1 could.  Instead,  she  prayed 
her  rosary — the  one  her  father  had 
brought  her  during  last  visiting  hours. 

It  helped  to  pray.  She  still  had  her 
first  Bible,  the  one  mother  bought  her 
when  she  was  a baby.  I wonder  where 
it  is,  she  suddenly  thought.  I don’t 
remember  unpacking  it  when  we 
moved  to  the  new  house.  ( continued ) 
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CHERYL  CRANE 


continued 


Sometimes  she  took  the  Bible  with 
her  when  she  went  to  Mass  with 
Dad  on  Sunday.  One  time,  when 
she  was  young  and  going  to  St. 
Paul’s  School,  she  even  thought 
she’d  like  to  he  a nun — or  a Cath- 
olic, anyway. 

“I  say  my  prayers  regularly,” 
she  had  explained  to  Mother,  when 
she  visited  last  Saturday.  They 
didn’t  have  much  time  together 
that  day.  The  forty-five  minutes 
went  by  so  quickly.  She  explained 
to  Mother  that  she  couldn’t  open 
the  presents  she’d  bought — a gift 
box  of  shampoo  and  soap — until 
Sunday  when  all  the  other  girls 
could  open  their  presents.  They 
talked  about  the  classes  she  was 
attending  and  she’d  asked  if 
Grandma  could  have  a blue  ribbon 
for  her  hair  sent  in  so  that  it 
would  match  her  blue  cotton  shirt- 
waist dress — the  one  she  was  wear- 
ing today,  for  the  session.  She 
knew — and  Mother  did  too — that 
the  session  was  important,  but 
they  didn’t  talk  about  it  then. 

Even  this  morning,  when  Mother 
and  Dad  came  into  the  courtroom, 
they  didn’t  mention  why  they  were 
there.  But  she  could  tell  they  both 
were  upset.  She  could  always  tell 
. . . even  when  they  tried  to  hide  it. 
Daddy  can  pretend  better  than 
Mummy,  she  thought.  He  can 
always  look  calm. 

Even  the  evening — that  Good 
Friday  evening — when  the  terrible 
thing  happened  to  Johnny  and  she 
had  called  Daddy  at  his  restaurant. 
He  was  having  dinner,  and  at  first, 
she  had  difficulty  making  the  man 
on  the  other  end  understand  who 
she  was. 

“I  don’t  want  to  interrupt  him 
at  dinner,”  he  kept  saying,  but 
finally,  after  she  had  repeated  who 
she  was,  he  did.  She  couldn’t 
remember  much,  except  crying, 
“Daddy,  ( Continued  on  page  88) 


Daddy  No.  2 was  wealthy  Bob  Top- 
ping, whose  lack  of  success  in  ad- 
justing to  Cheryl  caused  friction 


Children  of  third  dad,  Lex  Barker, 
were  her  brief,  welcome  playmates. 
“ Lana  is  a good  mother,”  says  Lex 


Scare  when,  to  escape  school,  she 
ran  away  and  was  found  in  Skid  Row 
brought  both  parents  to  her  side 


She  loved  her  mother  enough  to  kill  in  her  defense.  “I  love  my  father,  too,” 
says  Cheryl.  Choosine  between  them  can  cause  her  greatest  suffering  of  all 
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Whenever  a star  is  born,  you 
can  be  sure  that  training 
deserves  a share  of  credit 
for  the  twinkle.  It  takes  more  than 
natural  good  looks,  more  even  than 
personality  and  talent  to  look  and  act 
like  a star.  Let  alone,  walk,  stand 
and  move  like  one.  In  fact,  poise  and 
grace  are  so  important  a part  of  an 
actress’s  equipment  that  no  small  part 
of  her  training  is  devoted  to  it. 

Because  Photoplay  believes  that 
every  girl  deserves  to  shine  for  her 
own  particular  audience,  we  arranged 
to  bring  our  cameras  to  the  body 
control  classes  at  Estelle  Harman’s 
Actor’s  Workshop.  “Being  attractive 
is  a serious  bread-and-butter  business 
for  an  actress,  of  course,”  Estelle 
agreed.  “But  what  girl  doesn’t  long 
for  similar  admiration?” 

Former  head  of  the  Talent  Depart- 
ment at  Universal-International  Stu- 
dios and  top  Hollywood  coach,  Estelle 
has  worked  with  male  stars  including 
Rock  Hudson,  Tony  Curtis,  John 
Saxon  and  Ronnie  Burns,  as  well  as 
actresses  Anita  Ekberg,  Marisa  Pavan, 
Terry  Moore  and  Mamie  Van  Doren 
among  many  others.  “Any  girl  can 
develop  a vital,  expressive  body,”  she 
says,  “if  she’s  willing  to  work  for  it.” 

If  this  sounds  like  you,  join  the 
class  on  the  following  pages.  You’ll 
share  Estelle’s  coaching  with  some  of 
Hollywood’s  most  promising  young 
actresses.  Like  them,  you’ll  find  that 
it  takes  more  than  just  looking, 
thanks,  to  learn  to  move  like  a star. 
Like  them,  you’ll  have  to  practice, 
daily,  to  make  grace  and  poise  a 
natural,  unaffected  part  of  your  own 
glamour  equipment.  ( continued ) 
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At  ivork  at 


Workshop:  coach  Harman,  actresses  Colleen  Drake  (center),  Yvonne  Cra\ 


YOU  HAVE  AN  AUDIENCE  .TOO... 


J oin  classes  in  poise  and  grace  along  with  promising  young 

actresses  at  Estelle  Harman’s  famous  Hollywood  Actor’s  Workshop 
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continued 


step  this  way 


“Every  girl,  regardless  of  acting 
ambitions,  loves  to  make  a glam- 
orous entrance  down  a stair- 
case,” says  Mrs.  Harman.  “More 
often  than  not,  we  create  a poor 
impression  with  head  down,  eyes 
on  feet.”  Above,  Yvonne  Craig 
demonstrates  how  not  to  descend 


Yvonne  makes  perfect  entrance, 
chin  up  body  gracefully  erect 
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“book'  learning 


Slipping  and  sliding  at  first, 
books  soon  remain  firmly  on 
heads  as  girls  learn  secret  of 
smooth  stride:  Step  forward  with 
one  foot,  keeping  weight  of  body 
over  back  foot.  Next,  come  up 
on  balls  of  both  feet,  keeping 
knees  straight,  and  shift  weight 
to  advanced  foot.  Now  throw 
weight  to  heel  of  advanced  foot, 
relaxing  rear  leg,  bending  knee 
and  letting  foot  rest  easily  on  the 
ball.  If  you  think  this  takes  lots 
of  practice — you’re  right ! But 
the  result  is  the  kind  of  walk  you 
admire  on  the  screen.  After 
group  practice,  each  girl  steps 
out  solo  while  rest  of  class  look, 


listen  and  learn.  Below,  Jana 
Lund  does  her  stuff  for  onlook- 
ers Joyce  Beatty,  Colleen  Drake, 
Estelle  Harman,  Yvonne  Craig, 
Heather  Ames  and  Fran  Bennett. 
All  pay  careful  heed  to  Mrs.  Har- 
man’s watchful  comments:  “Keep 
toes  pointed  straight  ahead! 
Swing  arms  easily ! Be  sure  move- 
ment springs  from  balls  of  feet! 
Don’t  look  down!  Keep  top  of 
head  and  chin  parallel  to  ground ! 
No  short,  mincing  steps,  please! 
Or  long,  awkward  strides, 
either ! ” Check  these  points  your- 
self. Soon,  you  too  will  be  walk- 
ing with  new  poise  and  assurance 
— right  in  step  with  the  stars 
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Caught  in  awkard  sitting  posi- 
tions by  Patricia  Lavin,  assist- 
ant to  Mrs.  Harman,  girls 
promptly  assume  more  graceful 
positions.  Patricia  reminds  them 
that  knowing  how  is  not  enough. 
“Grace  must  be  practiced  all  of 
the  time,  until  it  becomes  nat- 
ural,” she  says.  Above,  Fran  Ben- 
nett, who  was  asked  to  “freeze” 


in  her  original  pose,  demonstrates 
how  entire  appearance  can  be 
spoiled  by  clumsy  position  of 
legs.  Seated  behind  her:  Joyce 
Beatty,  Colleen  Drake,  Jana 
Lund,  Heather  Ames  and  Erica 
Kulewitz.  Standing:  Patricia  La- 
vin and  Estelle  Harman.  Below, 
Fran  plays  role  of  awkward  girl, 
Jana  puts  best  foot  forward. 


Fran  Bennett  (left)  shows  how 
not  to  get  comfortable,  as  she 
lets  knees  fall  open  ungracefully 
while  crossing  her  ankles.  Jana 
Lund,  portraying  attractive  girl, 
crosses  ankles  neatly,  keeping 
legs  close  together.  In  picture 
at  right,  right  and  wrong  way  to 


cross  knees:  Fran’s  legs  are 
pressed  together,  making  calf 
spread  and  thicken,  while  Jana 
swings  leg  all  the  way  across 
other  knee  so  that  shape  of  calf 
is  not  distorted.  Note,  too,  dif- 
ferent impressions  created  by  pos- 
ture and  arm  positions  of  girls. 

Continued  on  page  70 
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HOW  WOULD 
HE  RATE  YOU? 

His  first  impression  of  you: 

a)  She  slouches;  is  untidy  looking 

b ) She’s  a fashion  plate 

c)  I didn’t  notice 

What  he  thinks  of  your  walk: 

a)  Drowsy  Dot — Shoulders  hunched ; 
hips,  head  ahead  of  feet;  tummy 
out;  eyes  down 

b)  Graceful  Grace — Makes  perfect 
entrance:  head  high,  tummy  in, 
back  straight 

c)  Athletic  Ann — Takes  long,  awk- 
ward strides  as  on  a golf  course 

Sittiny  pretty: 

a)  Her  legs  cross  high;  skirt  tight 

b)  Legs  cross  easily  or  are  straight; 
skirt  over  knees;  back  straight 

c)  Legs  wrap  around  chair;  slumps 

d)  Ouch!  Knees  apart;  ankles  cross 

When  you  meet  people: 

a)  She’s  embarrassed;  introvertish 

b)  She’s  composed;  thinks  first 

c)  She  gets  flustered;  flounders 

d ) She  chatters  constantly 

Your  telephone  manners: 

a ) Her  talk  is  long  and  small 

b ) She’s  pleasant,  polite — and  brief 

Your  restaurant  know-how: 

a)  When  I ask  what  she’d  like  to 
order,  she  answers,  “Anything.” 

b)  She  names  her  choices  quickly 

c ) She  asks  for  explanations  of  five 
or  six  items  on  menu;  takes  a 
long  time  to  decide 

Your  social  savoir-faire: 

a)  While  on  a date,  she  spots  best 
friend  Judy,  on  the  street,  squeals, 
yoo-hoos  and  waves  frantically 

b)  Catches  up  with  Judy  and  in- 
troduces us 

c)  Ignores  Judy;  it’s  easier 

Your  dress: 

a)  She’s  a sporty,  outdoorsy  dresser 

b)  She  dresses  to  suit  the  occasion 

c ) She’s  a frilly  type,  come-what-may 

Your  makeup: 

a)  Makeup  is  fine,  but  not  if  I can’t 
see  the  girl  underneath 

b)  I know  she  wears  makeup,  but  all 
I can  see  is  how  pretty  she  looks 

c ) Could  be  pretty  if  she  cared 
enough  to  use  a little  makeup 

For  how  he’d  rate  yon,  see 
page  70. 
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red  Kim  Novak  to 
er  Stephanos  reveal 


er  hand -and  heart 


A drizzly  summer  afternoon,  and  Kim  waited  eagerly  for 
palm-reader  Stephanos  in  her  New  York  vacation  head- 
quarters, the  penthouse  suite  of  the  elegant  Sherry  Netherlands 
Hotel. 

When  Photoplay  first  invited  Kim  to  a Stephanos  palm-read- 
ing session,  she  refused.  She  didn’t  want  her  palm  revealed,  she 
told  us,  for  a number  of  very  personal  reasons. 

And  then,  via  the  Broadway  grapevine,  she  heard  of  Ste- 
phanos’ success  with  cinema  stars  and  the  jazzy  international  set. 
He’d  pinned  their  characters  right  down  to  a T,  Kim  was  told. 
And  so,  finally,  she  couldn’t  turn  down  our  dare! 

“You  don’t  mind,  do  you — letting  me  read  your  palm?” 
asked  Stephanos,  once  he  was  seated  comfortably  next  to  Kim  in 
the  luxurious  living  room  of  her  suite. 

“I’m  doing  it  on  a dare  from  Photoplay — for  fun!”  Kim 
answered. 

And  so  Stephanos  took  Kim’s  left  palm  in  his,  since  she  writes 
with  it,  he  explained,  and  began  to  ( Continued  on  page  69) 
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PALMIST: 

There  are 
many  men 
in  your  life  . . . 

KIM: 

No  marriage 
signs  ? 

PALMIST: 

Your  career 
will  skyrocket . . . 

KIM: 

But  all 

I want  is  to  be 
a housewife ! 


palmist:  Wait ! This  line  is  strange . . . 
it  shows  trouble . . . 


continued 


continued 


1.  Are  you  a materialist?  Thick, 
chubby  hands  or  fingers  show  a 
tendency  toward  materialism  and 
self-indulgence.  Thin  fingers  re- 
veal refinement,  love  of  beauty. 

2.  If  your  palm  has  lots  of  little 
lines,  no  doubt  you’re  sensitive  and 
impressionable.  If  there’s  an  over- 
abundance of  thin,  thin  lines, 
you’re  terribly  temperamental,  too. 

3.  Is  there  a Star  sign  (like  an 
asterisk)  on  your  Fate  line  (the 
Fate  line  runs  parallel  to  the  Life 
line)  ? Watch  out.  You  could  be 
involved  in  some  kind  of  scandal. 

4.  Your  thumb  is  the  steering 
wheel  of  your  palm.  It  guides  your 
personality.  Long,  strong  thumbs 
reveal  dynamic  personalities  — 
people  who’ll  go  places  in  the 
world.  Very  short,  weak  thumbs 
indicate  highly  emotional  people 
who  are  overly  concerned  with 
the  petty  in  family,  business  deals. 

5.  Directly  below  your  thumb  is 
a mount  of  hard  flesh  This  is 
called  Venus,  the  mount  of  love. 
Venus  is  the  thermometer  of  your 
affections.  Feel  it  and  if  it’s  well- 
padded,  and  fleshy,  you’re  a gen- 
erous, loving  person;  if  hard  and 
bony,  you’re  selfish  and  stingy. 

6.  If  the  mount  of  Venus  bulges, 
you  appreciate  art,  music,  writing 
and  acting.  You  revel  in  the  dra- 
matic, and  you’ve  a warm  person- 
ality, making  you  fun  to  be  with. 

7.  Opposite  Venus  mount,  on  the 
pinky  side  of  your  palm,  is  Luna. 
If  it’s  springy,  it  means  you  have  a 
very  active  imagination.  If  it’s  too 
springy,  you  belong  in  the  fantasy 
world.  If  it’s  flat  and  hard,  you’re 
much  too  practical! 

8.  Look  at  the  ends  of  your  fin- 
gers, where  your  fingerprint  is. 
If  it  peaks  in  the  center — you’re 
inclined  to  be  quite  stubborn. 


Your  life  is  in  your  hand. 

Compare  your  palm  with  Kim’s . . . 
Here  Stephanos  gives  you 

a few  tips  for  your  party  fun 


\ \ 

HEART  LINE 

\ HEAD  LINE 
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^ FATE  LINE 


by  HILDEGARDE  JOHNSON 
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JOHNNY  SAXON’S  FIRST  INTERVIEW 


SINCE  HIS  ROMANCE  CRACKIJP 


Secretly  married  couple?  Estranged  lovers?  Or  just  strangers?  How  does  Vicki  fit  into  Johns  life? 


Johnny  levels  with  us  about: 

• His  feelings  for  Vicki  Thai 

• Those  “ untrue”  marriage  stories 

• What  he's  looking  for  in  a girl 


I met  John  Saxon  in  the  lobby  of  a New  York 
theater,  on  Forty-Sixth  Street  west  of  Broad- 
way. This  interview  was  the  first  since  his  return 
from  Europe,  where — the  press  had  predicted 
cheerily — Vicki  Thai  was  supposed  to  become 
Mrs.  John  Saxon,  with  an  idyllic  honeymoon  on 
the  Continent  to  follow.  Instead,  the  romance 
had  crumbled  into  nothing,  and  John  had  come 


home  alone.  A disappointing  ending,  it  seemed. 

I was  early;  John  was  late.  He  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  play— Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne  in  “The  Visit” — and  he  was  one  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  theater.  He  came  through 
the  doorway  looking  for  me,  lighting  a cigarette. 
He  wore  a gray  suit  with  a fine  black  pencil 
stripe,  one  of  those  new  four-button  ( continued ) 
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about  the  girls  who  broke  his  heart  in  Brooklyn— about  moments  when  he’s  afraid 


jobs  with  hand-rolled  seams  and  turned-up  cuffs.  The 
flap  of  the  jacket  pocket  was  lined  with  a red  paisley 
print;  so  were  the  cuffs.  From  above  the  doorway,  hidden 
lighting  picked  up  auburn  glints  in  his  dark  hair,  and 
his  eyes  shone  as  intensely  as  burning  coals  in  an  out- 
door grill.  People  stopped  to  look  at  this  young  man. 

Two  well-dressed  middle-aged  women  stared  and  whis- 
pered together — “John  Saxon” — and  stared  again.  Feeling 


their  eyes  on  him,  John  seemed  uneasy — strange  reaction 
for  a successful  young  movie  actor. 

But  his  face  brightened  as  I introduced  myself.  “Hi!” 
he  said,  stubbing  out  his  cigarette  in  the  sand  container. 
“Let’s  get  out  of  here.  The  studio  has  a car  waiting.” 

He  had  no  sooner  left  the  theater  than  a chorus  of 
shrieks  rose  above  the  taxi  hoots.  “It  is!  It  is!  Johnny! 
Johnneee!”  From  across  the  ( Continued  on  page  85) 


Now  in  M-G-M’s  "The  Reluctant  Debutante,”  John  will  be  seen  next  in  U-I’s  “The  Wonderful  Years” 


BY  SANDRA  ULLMAN  as  told  to  MARCIA  BORIE 


Ouddenly  the  rain  fell  on  the  windowpane  and  I turned 
^ from  my  typewriter  to  look  at  the  extras  and  techni- 
cians hurrying  through  the  studio  street  outside,  making 
for  the  shelter  of  the  huge  M-G-M  soundstages.  It  was 
four  o’clock.  I sighed  and  watched  the  cloudburst  and 
wondered  if  it  would  stop  before  five  because  I’d  forgotten 
my  umbrella. 

I was  about  to  put  my  feet  on  the  waste  paper  basket 
and  relax  for  a few  minutes  when  the  door  swung  open 
and  a tall,  blond  young  man  burst  into  the  office,  dripping 


wet,  coat  sagging,  his  hair  hanging  down  over  his  face. 

“You  look  like  a drowned  puppy!”  I started  to  laugh, 
when  Leslie — for  it  was  Leslie  Nielsen — silenced  me  with 
a stony  stare. 

“Miss  Ullman,”  he  said  oddly,  running  his  fingers  back 
through  his  wet  hair,  “will  you  please  take  a letter?” 

His  manner  was  so  distant,  so  formal,  my  chin  dropped 
a little  from  surprise.  I was  just  a studio  secretary  and  my 
job  did  include  helping  players,  but  Leslie  and  I had  dated 
— yet  suddenly,  I was  just  plain  ( Continued  on  page  76) 
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P.S.  Same  goes  for  us.  We  had  more  fun  than  the  kids. 

A real  ball!  Our  daughter  thanks  you;  we  thank  you* 


T~\ear  Sheila,  Guy  and  you  too,  Bridget, 
We  Calhouns — Rory  and  I,  and 
Cindy,  too — thank  you!  Since  you’re 
the  folks  we  love  the  most,  we’re  glad 
you  had  such  a good  time  at  our  birthday 
party  for  Bridget.  But  we  bet  you  didn’t 
have  half  so  much  fun  as  we  had.  Or 
our  Cindy!  Rory  says  to  tell  Guy  he 
still  aches  from  parking  cars  and  carry- 


ing kids  piggyback.  How’s  Guy’s  bruised 
shin?  Better,  we  hope. 

Yvonne  (De  Carlo)  called  this  morn- 
ning  to  tell  me  about  the  blooming 
romance  between  her  little  Bruce  and 
our  Cindy.  Sheila,  you  and  I missed 
the  whole  thing — we  never  did  get  out 
of  the  kitchen!  (I’ll  never  look  at  an- 
other plate  of  ( Continued  on  page  95) 
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HAS  SHIRLEY 
UP  A TREE 

BUT 

SHE  S COMING 
DOWN 
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TO  EARTH  AGAIN 


A nother  last  breakfast.  Steve’s  fa- 
■L*-  mous  scrambled  eggs.  Just  like 
the  last  time,  before  he  went  away, 
Shirley  MacLaine  thought  as  she 
watched  her  husband  put  the  final 
touches  of  fresh  mint  to  his  favorite 
breakfast  concoction.  She  wanted  to 
shout  out — all  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  seemed  to  be  swirling  around 
her  head.  Instead,  she  simply  sat 
quietly,  silently  watching  Steve  turn 
the  eggs  in  the  pan,  as  if  she  were 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 

She  looked  up  at  the  big  kitchen 
clock,  and  wished  she  could  stop  its 
ticking. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Steve  would 
pick  up  his  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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1 think  if  I ever  decided  to  sit  down  and 

write  a book,  I’d  call  it  “Notes  from 
a Professional  Wallflower.”  It’d  be  as  good 
a title  as  any,  don’t  you  agree?  I’m  the  guy 
who,  on  “American  Bandstand”  and  at  my 
record  hops,  has  to  sit  and  watch  all  the 
other  guys  have  fun  on  the  dance  floor.  But 
no  tears  now.  I get  a charge  out  of  it. 
Honestly.  And  you  want  to  know  something? 
I’m  beginning  to  believe  there  aren’t  many 
of  us  wallflowers  left.  That  makes  me  very 
happy — yes  indeed. 

But  just  to  set  the  record  straight,  and  so 
you  don’t  get  the  wrong  idea — I wasn’t 
always  a wallflower.  Fact  is,  I — Richard 
Wagstaff  Clark  (my  family  was  always  big 
for  middle  names)- — made  my  first  real  hit 
with  my  own  wife,  Barbara,  at  a dance. 

We  were  both  in  high  school  ( continued ) 
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trfos'tcT  the  Refreshment  stand,  I sud- 

■ nn  after  the  dance  that  wer 
going  on  after  date 

free— the  idea  of  takinto  y 

home  immediately  afterward  was 

strictly  for  squares.  But  nope,  1“ 

my  luck,  there  were  no  ga.henngs 

planned.  Most  of  the  gang  was  jus 

Ling  out  for  hamburgers  and  soda 

afterwards.  And  there  I was  with  no 
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No  tight  skirts.  Remember  that 
gracefulness  counts- — rear-view 


Leaving  the  floor?  Never  mind  most  of  the 
rules  you’ve  heard — the  girl  should  go  first 
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continued 

get  hep  with  these 
real-gone  steps 

(PLUS  SOME  DANCING  DON’TS) 


W aiting?  Look  cheerful — a boy 
wants  a partner  who  wants  fun 


Dancing?  W ell,  make  your  part- 
ner believe  you  enjoy  dancing 


ROCK  ’N  ROLL  IN  ACTION 


Using  the  basic  step  shown  on  opposite  page,  the  boy  leads 
his  partner  to  open  position  on  last  step.  With  his  right 
hand,  he  pushes  the  girl  to  his  left  and  out,  then  takes  her 
right  hand  with  his  left  and  holds  it  as  they  do  another 


basic  step,  in  open  position.  On  the  last  step,  they  return  to 
closed  position,  and  then  begin  the  double  under -arm  turn, 
like  this:  After  both  parts  of  the  basic  throw-out,  the  boy 
raises  his  left  arm.  He  swings  it  up  and  out  to  his  left, 


leading  the  girl  to  turn  to  her  right,  under  his  arm.  Then 
he  lowers  and  raises  his  arm  as  they  do  the  next  basic  step, 
leading  the  girl  to  a second  under-arm  turn — now  to  her  left. 
If  you’ve  got  that,  you  re  rockin’  in  the  Dick  Clark  style 


skyrocketing 
excitement 
for  your  lips! 


lipstick  that  gets  more  or 


o\v!  A moist,  glow 
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Max  Factor 


Lipstick 


as  you  wear  it! 

If  your  lipsticks  lose  their  life  and  fade  away, 
Max  Factor  has  developed  your  perfect  lipstick! 
Hi-Fi  glides  on  . . . clearer,  truer,  sparkling  . . . and 
stays  sparkling!  Even  gets  more  brilliant  as  you 
wear  it.  Because  Hi-Fi  refreshes  its  excitement!  You’ll 
love  it  in  exciting  new  Sparkling  Scarlet  and  12  other 
fabulous  shades  by  Max  Factor.  1.25  plus  tax. 


August  27,  1958 — it  was  a day 
Tommy  Sands  would  never  forget. 
The  day  he  turned  twenty-one.  And 
Judi  Meredith  gave  him  a lovely 
new  script-holder.  And  he  kissed 
her  for  it.  And  they  talked  . . . 


HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY, 
TOMMY  , . 


Tommy  Sands  unwrapped  the  large,  flat  package, 
and  stood  for  a moment,  dumbstruck  and  blush- 
ing. He  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 

“Aw,  Judi,  you  shouldn’t  have!”  he  finally 
blurted. 

“Happy  twenty-first  birthday,  Tommy,”  Judi 
Meredith  laughed. 

He  bent  quickly  and  kissed  her.  “How’d  you 
know?  You’re  wonderful.  And  it’s  wonderful. 
How’d  you  know  I needed  a script-holder?  And 
red  leather — how’d  you  guess  that  was  my  favorite 
color?  And  my  name  on  it — in  gold,  yet!” 

“A  little  bird  on  the  ‘Mardi  Gras’  set  over  at 
20th  told  me,”  she  grinned. 

Suddenly  he  reached  ( Continued  on  page  96) 
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Modess®  . . . with  Feminine  Fabric.  Sheerest 
luxury  . . . perfected  protection.  Regular, 
Junior,  Super.  Box  of  12,  450;  2 for  890. 
Teen-Age  by  Modess.  Slim,  extra-absorbent. 
Dainty  pastel  cover.  Box  of  12,450;  2 for890. 
Serena® ...  softlv  pink  luxury  napkin  with  a 
deodorant.  Box  of  12,  590. 

Modess  Belts  . . . tailored  for  perfect  comfort 
with  any  napkin.  500. 


Modess®Tanipons  . . . new  flexible  tampons 
you  can  trust  even  on  “first”  days.  Regular, 
Junior,  Super.  Box  of  10,  450;  2 for  890. 

Meds®Tampons ...  so  soft,  so  comfortable, 
so  safe.  Regidar,  Junior,  Super.  Box  of  10, 
450;  2 for  890. 

Coets®  . . . quilted  cotton  squares  . . . perfect 
for  cosmetic  use.  Box  of  40,  250^  box  of  80, 
450;  box  of  180,  950. 


GET  THESE  FABULOUS  NECESSITIES  AT  YOUR  LOCAL 

I BEN  FRANKLIN  STORES 

AND  SCOTT  STORES 


PHOTOPLAY  DARED 
KIM  . . . 

Continued  from  page  48 

study  it.  He  looked  at  it  long  and  intently. 

“Your  left  hand  is  the  hand  of  action,” 
Stephanos  began.  “In  it,  the  lines  of  the 
palm  change  and  develop  according  to  the 
way  your  character  changes  and  de- 
velops.” 

“But  let’s  have  one  understanding,”  Kim 
insisted.  “Although  I said  this  reading  is 
‘for  fun,’  you  must  promise  to  tell  me 
everything.  I don’t  want  a sugar-coated 
reading.” 

“When  we  only  reveal  the  good  things, 
we  call  them  upbeat  readings,”  Stephanos 
laughed. 

“Well,  I want  you  to  give  me  all  the 
downbeat  items,  too,”  Kim  answered, 
smiling. 

“Understood.  Now  then,  let’s  begin  with 
your  Heart — or  Love  line,”  said  Steph- 
anos, settling  down  to  business. 

“That’s  the  one  I’m  most  interested  in,” 
Kim  said. 

“Isn’t  everyone?”  Stephanos  smiled  un- 
derstandingly.  “But  first,  before  I go  into 
your  specific  loves,  I want  to  tell  you  your 
Heart  line  is  terrifyingly  overshadowed 
with  doubt.” 

“What?”  Kim  asked,  surprised. 

“Yes,  it’s  full  of  uncertainty.  I’d  say, 
without  qualm,  Kim,  that  you  don’t  trust 
love.  You  want  it,  yet  you’re  afraid  of 
it.  You  don’t  believe  it  can  happen  to 
you.  Every  time  you  fall  in  love,  you 
have  a miserable  time  because  you’re  busy 
doubting,  doubting,  doubting  all  the  time.” 

“How  can  you  tell  that?”  Kim  asked 
curiously. 

“By  a series  of  damaging  lines  that  are 
cutting  into  the  body  of  your  Heart  line. 
This  doubting  of  love  worries  me.  You’ll 
never  achieve  a mature  love  relationship 
if  you  don’t  get  it  into  control.  I’m  trying 
to  think  of  a good  word  to  describe  it. 
Maybe  I’d  call  it  love-testing.  Yes,  that’s 
it — you’re  a love-tester.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  before  I explain  it,  let  me  say 
there’s  no  shortage  of  love  in  your  palm. 
You  want  love,  demand  love — and  get 
love.  But,  deep  down  inside,  where  all 
your  defenses  are  bare,  love  frightens  you. 
It  scares  you  because  you  won’t  believe  it 
is  for  real.  ‘How  can  anybody  love  me?’ 
you  ask.  So  you  start  testing  like  crazy 
to  prove  the  love  is  true.  And  invariably, 
this  tremendous  testing  destroys  whatever 
love  you  have.” 

Kim  interrupted.  “Can  you  give  me  an 
example  of  what  you  mean?” 

“Sure.  Let’s  say  someone  you’re  fond  of 
tells  you  at  the  beginning  of  a telephone 
conversation,  ‘Hello  dear.  How  are  you? 
Are  you  going  to  tell  me  how  much  you 
love  me  today?’  You’re  pleased  for  the 
moment,  delighted.  Soon  the  conversation 
changes  to — let’s  say,  food.  He  tells  you 
about  a terrific  dinner  party  he  went  to 
last  night  at  a client’s,  where  the  client’s 
wife  served  a fabulous  shrimp  casserole. 
You  begin  to  say  to  yourself,  ‘Why  is  he 
raving  over  it?  Is  he  telling  me  I’m  a 
poor  cook?  Is  he  trying  to  tell  me  I’ll 
never  be  a good  wife — that  I can’t  enter- 
tain?’ 

“Actually,  he  couldn’t  care  less  about 
whether  or  not  you  can  make  a shrimp 
casserole,”  Stephanos  continued,  seriously. 
“But  you’ve  started  twisting  this  thought 
in  your  mind.  You  don’t  feel  confident  as 
a cook,  so  you  mistrust  any  comment  he 
makes  about  cooking.  Ultimately  you 
put  yourself  through  the  worry  wringer 
— you  don’t  believe  in  yourself.” 

“It’s  my  inferiority  complex,”  Kim  con- 


fessed. “I  never  think  I can  measure  up 
to  what’s  expected  of  me,  to  what  I ex- 
pect of  myself.  Did  you  know  I was  born 
on  February  13,  1933 — at  3:14  a.m.,  in 
Room  313  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  in 
Chicago?  When  they  told  me  thirteen 
was  an  unlucky  number,  I’ve  been  afraid 
of  myself  ever  since.  Soon  as  I began  to 
go  to  school  I wanted  so  much  to  belong 
to  a gang,  a group  of  kids  to  have  fun 
with.  But  I never  made  it.  I didn’t 
think  I was  good  enough.  I figured  I was 
an  ugly  duckling — someone  who’s  born 
unlucky.” 

“Then,”  said  Stephanos,  “if  the  man 
we  were  discussing  doesn’t  say  ‘I  love  you’ 
at  the  finish  of  the  telephone  conversation 
you’ll  get  yourself  sick  over  it,  isn’t  that 
right?  Maybe  he  was  called  away  quick- 
ly or  maybe  someone  came  into  the 
office  while  he  was  using  the  phone  and 
he  was  embarrassed  to  continue  a per- 
sonal conversation  in  front  of  someone 
else.  Maybe,  like  many  men,  he’s  not 
very  good  when  it  comes  to  expressing 
his  love  with  words.  But,  no,  you  don’t 
think  of  any  of  these  things.  All  you 
think  of  is,  ‘He  doesn’t  love  me,’ — and 
you  put  him  through  a terrible  trial  the 
next  time  you  see  him  or  talk  to  him. 

“Remember,  Kim,  you  mustn’t  be  afraid 
to  trust  love,  once  you’ve  accepted  some- 
one’s love.  In  fact,  do  you  realize  your 
palm  is  riddled  with  fear?  Your  lack  of 
trust  prevents  you  from  giving  completely 
of  your  love,  and,  before  you  know  it, 
you’ve  ruined  something  which  may  have 
been  very  beautiful  by  doubting  and 
brooding.” 

“You’re  absolutely  right,”  Kim  sighed. 
“I’m  shocked  that  you’ve  found  this  out 
about  me.  It’s  really  a disturbing  part  of 
my  character.  Tell  me,  what  can  I do 
about  it?” 

“A  palmist  can’t  always  give  you  the 
solutions.  He’s  primarily  interested  in 
revealing  your  character  to  you — in  order 
that  you  may  learn  all  about  yourself.  All 
I can  say  is  you  must  trust  love  if  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  deep  love  relationship 
you  so  desperately  crave.” 

“What  about  my  loves?”  she  asked 
quickly,  and  then  cut  her  own  question 
short. 

“There  seems  to  have  been  a series  of 
them,  many  of  them  shallow.  You’re  look- 
ing for  a deep,  involving,  uplifting  love 
— the  kind  that’ll  knock  you  off  your 
feet.  And  you’re  lucky.  There’s  a long 
line  of  affection  here  that’s  going  to  sur- 
prise you  so  suddenly  one  day.  There’ll 
be  nothing  premeditated  about  it.  It’s 
going  to  happen  with  a bang — and,  wow, 
are  you  going  to  have  a ball!” 

“Any  marriage  signs?”  Kim  asked,  lean- 
ing forward  a little. 

“This  new  love  I see  could  very  well 
be  your  marriage  love — ” Stephanos  spoke 
slowly.  “However,  there’s  another  love 
hiding  behind  it.  If  this  other  love  taunts 
you,  you  won’t  marry  the  head-over-heels 
love  I just  told  you  about.  There  are  other 
small  loves  that  may  woo  you,  distract 
you  from  this  big  love — and  then,  look 
out! 

“Your  Heart  line  scatters,  dissipates.  If 
it  spreads  itself  too  thin,  you’ll  never 
achieve  the  love  you  want  and  need.  So, 
be  careful;  don’t  let  your  love  go  off  into 
too  many  directions.  This  can  harm  you — 
and  ruin  your  Heart  line. 

Kim  looked  into  her  palm  with  great 
fascination.  “Can  you  see  all  that  here?” 

“All  of  what  you  are  is  here,”  the  palm- 
reader  answered  assuredly.  “Now,  for 
your  sensitivities.” 

“Are  they  good  or  bad?” 

“Nothing  to  do  with  good  or  bad.  There 
are  simply  too  many  of  them.  They 
prevent  you  from  developing.  They  clut- 
ter your  life.  Trifling,  petty  details  that 
take  up  hours  of  your  time — for  ridiculous 


reasons,  meaningless  ones.” 

“Such  as?” 

“Suppose  someone  from  the  studio  gave 
you  a couple  of  hundred  photographs  to 
autograph  for  your  fans.  Instead  of  sit- 
ting right  down  to  autograph  them,  you’d 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time 
counting  them.  If.  by  chance,  one’s  miss- 
ing, you’ll  think  you’ve  miscounted,  then 
count  them  all  over  again.  This  time  you 
count  an  extra  one.  So  you  go  through 
the  whole  rigamarole  again,  and  before 
you  know  it  you’ve  spent  an  hour  count- 
ing pictures  when  you  should  have  been 
signing  them.  It’s  petty  matters  like  this, 
Kim,  that  take  up  minutes  here  and 
minutes  there  of  your  time.  Before  you 
know  it,  these  minutes  add  up  to  hours.” 

“You’re  so  right,”  Kim  admitted  slowly. 

“I  let  the  littlest  things  bother  me.” 

“You  mustn’t.  You  have  a few  con- 
trols over  your  sensitivities,  but  not  many. 
Another  thing,  when  you’re  hurt,  the 
whole  world  knows  it.  You  can’t  dis- 
guise it.  In  order  to  be  the  actress  you 
are,  you  need  sensitivity.  But  not  to  the 
extreme  these  sensitivities  dominate  your 
palm. 

“Take  your  reviews,  for  instance.  If  a 
big  reviewer  gives  you  a thumbs-down 
review,  it  doesn’t  bother  you  as  much  as 
maybe  the  notice  from  a small  town  that 
you  once  visited  on  a personal  appearance 
tour,  a little  town  where  you  made  a 
few  friends.  You’ll  think  your  new 
friends’ll  hate  you  because  of  what  the 
reviewer  said  about  your  acting.  And  you 
torture  yourself  over  this.” 

Kim  smiled.  “I  asked  for  a downbeat 
reading,  and  I’m  getting  it.” 

“Now,  about  your  career,”  Stephanos 
continued,  “You  are  blessed  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Stars  of  Success  I’ve 
ever  seen.  It’s  overpowering.” 

“What  does  that  mean?” 

“Your  career  will  skyrocket  and  blaze 
in  the  heavens.  The  whole  world  will  be 
at  your  feet.” 

“But  all  I want  to  be’s  a housewife.” 

“Really?  A housewife?” 

“Can  you  believe  that?  Most  people 
don’t,”  Kim  said. 

“You’re  destined  for  success.  Worldly 
success.” 

“But  I can  get  married,  too?”  Kim  per- 
sisted. 

“Well,  you’ll  never  be  able  to  run  away 
from  success.  Look  here,  your  success  is 
protected  in  your  Fate  line  with  a dazzling 
shower  of  stars  later  on.  Success  follows 
you  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  do.” 

“Will  success  rule  out  marriage?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  have  to,  necessarily.  Oh, 
here’s  something  interesting.  I see  you 
had  a short  career  before  the  Star  of 
Success  flashed  into  your  life.  But  it 
was  unimportant — and  in  another  field 
altogether.” 

“I  modeled  for  a while,”  said  Kim. 
“That’s  how  I got  to  Hollywood  from  Chi- 
cago. I was  out  there  on  a temporary 
assignment.” 

“And  after  this  brief  career,  your 
mount  of  Apollo  called  you.  Apollo  is 
known  in  palmistry  as  the  mount  of  the 
Sun  or  Success.  It  produces  great  artists 
and  people  who  have  a magnetic  brilliance. 
You  have  a strong  love  for  gaiety,  color, 
beauty  and  travel.  Apollo  tells  us  you’re 
often  the  center  of  attraction.  People 
treasure  your  friendship.” 

“Would  you  say  I was  a good  friend?” 
she  asked. 

“Yes.  I say  you  are  a better  friend 
than  lover.  As  a friend  you  aren’t  afraid. 
You  give  fearlessly  of  yourself.  But,  back 
to  Apollo.  You  have  a crying  need  for 
self-expression.  Apollo  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  yourself  with  your  P 
art.” 

“Good!” 

“But  here’s  the  trouble,”  Stephanos 
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YOU  HAVE  AN  AUDIENCE,  TOO... 

Continued  from  page  47 

SITTING  PRETTY 


“ There  is  no  one  correct  leg  position 
for  sitting ,”  explains  Estelle  Harman, 
leading  coach  and  director  of  Holly- 
wood’s famous  Actor’s  Workshop.  “ But 
some  patterns  are  more  attractive  than 
others.”  Here,  Fran  Bennett  (left)  shows 
what  not  to  do  by  wrapping  legs  around 
chair,  while  Jana  Lund  rests  feet  evenly 


“ It’s  perfectly  all  right  to  relax — as  long 
as  it’s  done  gracefully,”  says  Mrs.  Har- 
man. Fran,  portraying  awkward  girl, 
extends  legs  out  in  front  of  her,  knees 
apart  in  ungainly  position.  Jana  shows 
how  legs  may  be  stretched  out  just  as 
comfortably  but  far  more  gracefully,  with 
knees  together,  ankles  neatly  crossed 


frowned.  “Saturn  conflicts  with  Apollo. 
Saturn  represents  wisdom.  A lot  of 
things  you  do  as  an  actress  conflict  with 
your  wisdom.  You  know  what  I mean. 
Things  like  having  to  spend  hours  for 
costume  fittings,  having  constantly  to  be 
on  extra  special  behavior  when  you’re  in 
public — particularly  to  offensive  people. 
You  question  these  things,  wonder  if 
they’re  necessary.  You  have  a native  in- 
telligence, which  doesn’t  always  jibe  with 
many  of  the  superficial  things  you’re 
called  upon  to  do  as  a film  star. 

“But  you  need  to  develop  more  cour- 
age and  patience.  There’s  a tendency  to- 
ward belligerence  . . . 

“You  fly  off  the  handle  too  easily.  Lots 
of  times  you’ll  say  things  you’ll  regret. 
An  extra  moment  of  thought,  and  you’d 
realize  you  were  wrong.” 

“Don’t  I know  it!  My  philosophy’s 
been  ‘When  things  go  wrong,  it’s  a waste 
of  time  to  be  calm.’  And  I have  paid 
for  it  in  anguish!  Every  time  I’ve  sounded 
off  to  the  papers  they  printed  everything, 
but  everything— and  after  I read  what  I’ve 
said  I’d  bite  my  lip  and  say  ‘Darn!  Why 
didn’t  I think  twice?’  ” 

Stephanos  looked  kindly  at  Kim. 
“You’ve  got  to  exercise  greater  control. 
Now,  here’s  something  interesting.  Your 
Life  line  reveals  a dual  personality. 
When  you  were  young,  for  instance, 
didn’t  you  have  trouble  making  up  your 
mind?  Weren’t  there  two  completely 
different  personalities  pulling  at  you,  one 
telling  you  to  do  what  the  opposite  you 
didn’t  want  to?” 

“This  is  incredible!”  Kim  flared.  “How 
can  you  see  that?” 

“By  the  wishbone  in  your  Life  line. 
See  it  here?” 

“Oh,  it’s  so  true.  I used  to  call  my 
personalities  Kim  Number  One  and  Kim 
Number  Two.  They  could  never  agree. 
If  Kim  Number  One  wanted  to  visit  a 
girlfriend,  Kim  Number  Two  wanted  to  be 
all  by  herself  in  her  room,  play-acting  in 
front  of  the  mirror.” 

“But  now  they’re  beginning  to  merge,” 
said  Stephanos.  “You’re  becoming  one 
— strange  as  that  sounds.  You’re  begin- 
ning to  subdue  one  of  the  personalities; 
the  other  one  is  now  more  important 
to  you— the  Kim  that’s  more  outgoing, 
the  actress  Kim.” 

“It’s  true.  I think  I know  more  of  what 
I want.  The  lavender  Kim’s  emerging.” 

“In  your  early  life,  Kim,  you  had  a devil 
of  a time  trying  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  independence.  You  wanted  to  be  in- 
dependent and  did  everything  in  your 
power  to  achieve  it.  Then  once  having 
achieved  this,  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  maybe  you  didn’t  want  it.  Your  char- 
acter, you’ve  realized,  is  a dependent 
character.  You  like  people  . . . want  to 
be  with  them  . . . are  anxious  to  please 
them  . . . wish  to  learn  from  them.  In- 
teresting people  give  you  great  pleasure, 
and  you  depend  on  them  for  enjoyment 
and  learning.” 

“Oh,  I can’t  believe  you  can  tell  all 
this  from  my  palm.” 

“But  I can.  And  Kim,  if  I were  going 
to  tell  you  one  overall  thing  about  your 
palm,  what  I consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing — ” 

“Yes—?” 

Stephanos’  eyes  leveled  with  Kim’s,  as 
he  spoke  slowly.  “I’d  say  this:  trust  love. 
Don’t  squander  it.  Don’t  mistrust  one 
love,  then  run  to  another,  mistrust  all  over 
again  and  run  off  again.  You  have  a fab- 
ulous capacity  for  love,  and  your  mount 
of  Venus  shows  this,  but  I don’t  have  to 
check  Venus  for  that!  Give  yourself  com- 
pletely to  love,  and  you’ll  find  real  love 
agrees  with  you  one  hundred  per  cent. 
You’ll  never  doubt  it — from  then  on!” 

The  End 

kim’s  in  Columbia’s  “bell,  book  and  candle” 


score  yourself  for 

"HOW  WOULD  HE  RATE  YOU?” 


quiz  on 

Score  five  points  for  every  “b” 
answer.  45  is  perfect  score.  If  he’d 
rate  you  with  all  “b’s”:  You’ve 
made  a wonderful  impression.  If 
you  scored  30:  With  just  a little 
attention  to  the  questions  you 


page  47 

flunked,  you  too  can  dazzle  your 
audience.  If  less  than  30:  Helpful 
steps  should  be  taken.  But  don’t 
brood;  you’re  not  hopeless  or  you 
wouldn’t  be  reading  this  article. 
Just  remember  that  audience! 


NEXT  MONTH:  WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  SHOULD  KNOW 
AROUT  GRACE  AND  GOOD  MANNERS 

“An  actress  before  the  cameras  must 


seem  to  be  unaware  of  how  she  enters  a 
room,  acknowledges  introductions,  holds 
her  purse  and  gloves,  balances  a teacup,” 
Mrs.  Harman  points  out.  “Yet  she  must 
do  these  things  beautifully.”  These  and 


other  situations  calling  for  social  poise 
will  be  acted  out  in  rehearsal  scenes  at 
Actor’s  Workshop.  Your  copy  of  Photo- 
play is  your  ticket  of  admission. 

Don’t  miss  the  November  issue! 

We’ll  see  you  then. 


Yvonne  Craig  stars  in  Disney’s  “The 
Young  Land.”  You  saw  Fran  Bennett  in 
Warners’  “Giant,”  and  Jana  Lund  in  Para- 
mount’s “Loving  You.” 
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“I’M  NOT  JERRY 
LEE  LEWIS”... 

Continued  from  page  30 

the  inside  of  my  jacket  pocket.  “Just 
checking,”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  might  be  hiding  here.  I can’t 
get  away  from  him!” 

Returning  to  his  chair,  Jerry  (no  middle 
name)  Lewis  dropped  the  clown  act  and 
said  to  us  seriously,  “Look  at  this  letter. 
Read  the  third  paragraph.” 

It  said:  “We  thought  you  were  the 
greatest.  We  saw  your  movies  and  TV 
shows  and  bought  all  your  records.  We 
even  did  our  bit  to  support  the  muscular 
dystrophy  drive  because  you  headed  it. 
Why  did  you  let  us  down?  Why  did  you 
leave  Patti  and  four  boys?  Why  did  you 
run  off  and  marry  your  thirteen-year-old 
cousin?  We’ve  lost  faith  in  you  and  every- 
thing you  have  to  do  with.” 

“Okay,”  Jerry  said,  “one  letter  like  that 
would  be  funny.  Somebody  joking — and 
I’d  go  along  with  the  gag.  But  hundreds  of 
them,  that’s  something  else*  Sure,  I answer 
each  letter  personally.  Patti’s  helped,  too. 
She  adds  a personal  postscript  to  each  one, 
saying:  ‘I  love  Jerry;  he  loves  me.  We’ve 
been  married  fourteen  years  and  expect 
to  be  together  forever.  You’re  confusing 
him  with  another  guy.’  And  I give  the 
facts  to  fans  like  Miss  Reich  who  call  me 
on  the  phone.  But  I repeat:  How  can  I get 
through  to  the  people  who  don’t  phone, 
who  don’t  write,  who  just  believe  that  I’m 
somebody  else  and  are  judging  me  by  what 
that  somebody  else  does?” 

Jerry  reached  into  his  wallet  with  one 
finger,  wriggled  it  around  and  said,  “Jerry 
Lee,  are  you  there?”  Then  he  pulled  out 
a press  clipping.  “It’s  not  just  the  marriage 
story  that’s  causing  the  mix-up,”  he  said. 
“It’s  things  like  this,  too.” 

The  headline,  in  big  black  type,  said: 
“LEWIS  BOOED  IN  LONDON.”  The  sub- 
head read:  “Singer  Asked  to  Leave  Coun- 
try; $100,000  in  Bookings  Canceled.” 

“Now,  that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  practically  my  hometown  paper,” 
Jerry  explained.  “The  day  the  story  came 
out,  my  phone  never  stopped  ringing. 
‘Friends’  called  me  up  to  give  sympathy, 
offer  advice,  get  more  dirt.  Some  of  them 
actually  sounded  disappointed  when  they 
learned  that  I hadn’t  been  run  out  of 
England,  that  the  story  was  about  Jerry 
Lee.” 

From  a briefcase  he  took  another  bunch 
of  clippings.  “This  one  has  the  lead:  ‘Jerry 
Lewis  found  himself  a new  wife — before 
he  got  around  to  divorcing  the  old  one.’ 
You  can  imagine  how  Patti  felt  when  she 
read  that. 

“This  one  had  direct  quotes  from  ‘me.’ 
Listen  to  what  I’m  supposed  to  have  said: 
‘My  wife  is  cute.  She  might  look  young 
and  be  young,  but  she’s  grown.  I was 
fifteen  when  I married  the  first  time — too 
young.  My  wife  was  seventeen.  That  lasted 
a year.  My  second  wife  was  seventeen,  too. 
Lasted  four  years.  This  time  I’ve  found  the 
right  girl.’  ” 

Jerry  snatched  out  another  clipping. 
“Listen  to  this  one:  ‘Jerry  Lewis,  self- 
styled  bigamist,  and  his  child  bride  left 
London  by  plane  yesterday  after  the 
British  virtually  gave  them  the  jolly  old 
heave-ho.  At  Lewis’  last  London  theater 
appearance,  Monday  night,  a member  of 
the  audience  yelled:  “Go  home,  you  baby- 
snatcher!”  And  he  went.’  ” 

Shuffling  the  clippings  together,  Jerry 
started  to  stuff  them  back  into  his  brief- 
case, then  changed  his  mind  and  threw 
them  into  a wastepaper  basket  with  a 
flourish.  “The  time  for  sitting  and  thinking 
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is  over.  It’s  time  for  action,  I say! 

“I’ve  nothing  against  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 
personally.  Hi?,  life  is  his  own  and  he’s 
entitled  to  lead  it  just  like  he  wants  to — 
as  long  as  he  doesn’t  hurt  anybody  else. 
But  my  family  is  being  hurt  by  all  this. 

“What  I want  to  know:  Is  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis  really  Jerry  Lee  Lewis?  In  other 
words,  is  that  his  right  name?  If  he  was 
born  something  else,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  I’ll  take  legal 
action  to  make  him  use  another  name.  If 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis  turns  out  to  be  his  right 
name,  well  . . . We’ll  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it. 

“Let’s  find  out  if  Jerry  Lee  is  in  town. 
If  he  is,  we’ll  go  over  and  talk  to  him. 
But  first,”  Jerry  said,  “I  got  to  go  for  my 
special  trench  coat.” 

W hile  Jerry  was  out  of  the  room,  a 
couple  of  his  pals  talked  about  the 
“Jerry  Lee  Lewis  business.”  “I’ve 
never  seen  Jerry  so  upset,”  one  of  them 
said.  “That  London  story,  for  instance.  Jer 
happened  to  be  there  a short  time  before 
Jerry  Lee  was,  and  he  made  the  biggest  hit 
of  his  career.  And  it’s  not  just  that  some 
fans  are  threatening  to  boycott  his  pictures 
and  TV  shows.  That’s  bad  enough.  But 
worse  than  this  to  him,  much  worse,  is  the 
fact  that  he’s  so  proud  of  his  family  and  so 
much  in  love  with  his  wife  that  when  any- 
thing threatens  this  happiness,  he  almost 
flips.” 

Jerry  came  back  into  the  room,  wearing 
his  trench  coat.  He  picked  up  the  phone, 
asked  the  hotel  operator  for  a number, 
and  waited.  “Hi,”  he  said  into  the  phone, 
“I’d.  like  to  talk  to  Jerry  Lee  Lewis.  . . . 
Left  town.  When?  . . . No,  he  couldn’t  call 
me  back — I’ll  be  leaving  tomorrow  for  the 
Coast.  Just  tell  him  Mike  Hammer  called. 
Thanks. 

“It  figures,”  Jerry  announced  after  he’d 
hung  up.  “Knew  I was  on  his  trail.”  He 
took  a magnifying  glass  out  of  his  pocket 
and  slunk  over  to  a mirror.  “We  gotta  have 
clues!  Come  clean — who’s  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis?”  He  addressed  his  own  reflection 
grimly.  “We  gotta  find  out  who  he  is  to 
make  sure  who  you  are.” 

A long  black  car  was  waiting  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  Jerry  settled  down  in  the 
back  seat  and  hollered  at  the  driver,  an 
old  friend  who  always  chauffeurs  him 
around  when  he’s  in  New  York. 

“Who  am  I?”  Jerry  asked. 

“Come  again,  chief?” 

“You  heard  me,  Joe.  Who  am  I?” 

The  driver  swiveled  around  with  a grin. 
“You’re  Mister  Lewis.” 

“See,”  said  Jerry,  “he’s  playing  it  close. 
He’s  not  sure.  Not  Jerry  Lewis.  Not  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis.  Just  Mister  Lewis.  Clever. 
But  I’ll  fix  him.  Before  the  day  is  over, 
he’ll  talk.  But  what’ll  I do  if  he  finally 
says,  ‘You’re  Jerry  Lee  Lewis’?  I’ll  be 
through!” 

The  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  a big  lug- 
gage store  and  Jerry  got  out  to  buy  a 
traveling  bag  and  picture  frames.  When 
he  asked  the  already  flustered  salesclerk 
to  charge  them  and  deliver  them  to  his 
hotel,  he  added:  “Got  it  straight?  The 
name  is  Jerry  Lewis.  Plain  old  Jerry  Lewis. 
No  middle  name.  No  Lee.  Is  that  clear?” 

In  complete  bewilderment,  the  sales- 
woman just  nodded.  “See,  she’s  confused,” 
Jerry  whispered  to  me.  “Trying  to  cover 
up  for  Jerry  Lee.  He’s  paid  her  off.” 

He  stopped  the  manager  and  asked  him 
whether  he  carried  any  Sherlock  Holmes 
hats.  “I’m  sorry,  Mister  Lewis,”  the  man- 
ager answered,  “we  don’t  carry  hats.” 

Jerry  walked  towards  the  door  and 
stopped  in  front  of  a female  dummy.  “Did 
p you  catch  that,  Babe?”  he  asked  the  man- 
nequin, talking  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  “ ‘Mister  Lewis’  again.  They  don’t 
think  I’m  Jerry  Lewis.  They  think  I’m 


Jerry  Lee.  So  they’re  playing  it  cool.  Keep 
your  eyes  open,  Babe,  and  report  every- 
thing to  me.  And  if  they  give  you  the  third 
degree,  don’t  talk.  Dummy  up.” 

Across  the  aisle,  he  addressed  a male 
dummy.  “Hello,  Bruce,  what’s  new?  Look, 
keep  an  eye  on  Babe.  I don’t  trust  her. 
Think  she’s  sold  out  to  Jerry  Lee.  And 
that  manager.  Watch  him.  He’s  destroyed 
all  the  Sherlock  Holmes  hats  in  the  city. 
He’s  part  of  the  plot.  They’re  all  part  of 
the  plot.” 

Back  in  the  car,  Jerry  slumped  in  the 
seat  and  was  quiet.  Crosstown  traffic 
was  heavy.  Suddenly  Jerry  started 
talking  again,  but  he  was  still  slumped 
down  in  his  seat  and  it  was  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  himself.  “You  know  I really 
have  nothing  against  this  guy,  this  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis.  All  I know  about  him  is  what 
I’ve  read  in  the  papers,  or  learned  from 
fans  who  confuse  him  with  me.  I’ve  never 
heard  his  records,  never  seen  him  perform, 
never  met  him.  It’s  just  that  my  life’s 
so  different  from  his.  Not  better — I’d 
never  say  that,  just  different. 

“Take  the  way  Jerry  Lee  proposed  to 
his  cousin.  According  to  the  papers,  he  was 
driving  Myra  to  Memphis  to  see  a picture 
he’d  made.  Suddenly  he  said,  ‘Let’s  get 
married,’  and  she  answered,  ‘Let’s  go.’ 
Quick.  Just  like  that. 

“Well,  that  got  me  to  thinking  about 
how  I courted  Patti.  She  was  a singer  in 
Jimmy  Dorsey’s  band  and  I was  a young 
comic.  In  Detroit  we  played  on  the  same 
bill  and  that’s  where  we  met.  We  met 
again  after  that  in  New  Haven,  Boston  and 
New  York.  We  went  out  together  and  had 
fun.  I was  crazy  in  love  with  her.  But  I 
didn’t  have  the  nerve  to  ask  her  to  marry 
me.  Onstage,  nothing  bothered  me.  Off- 
stage, I was  loud  and  brash — except  when 
I was  with  Patti.  Then  I was  like  jelly. 

“So  one  day  I went  to  a kids’  store  and 
bought  a tiny  pair  of  baby  shoes.  While 
Patti  was  onstage,  I sneaked  into  her 
dressing  room,  hung  the  shoes  on  the 
mirror,  and  wrote  on  it  with  lipstick, 
‘WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY  WE  GET  MAR- 
RIED AND  FILL  THESE?’  And  then  it 
was  time  for  me  to  do  my  number. 

“In  the  middle  of  my  routine  I suddenly 
realized  I had  forgotten  to  sign  my  name 
to  the  message  I had  written  on  her  mirror. 
What  if  she  didn’t  know  I wrote  it?  I’d 
never  have  the  nerve  to  ask  her  again, 
either  out  loud  or  in  writing.  So  I stumbled 
through  my  act  and  sneaked  back  to  my 
dressing  room.  I just  sat  there  a while  in 
the  dark,  feeling  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end. 

“Finally  I got  up  to  take  off  my  costume. 
I switched  on  the  light  and  turned  to  the 
mirror.  There,  in  big  letters,  was  written, 
‘WHAT  TOOK  YOU  SO  LONG?  PATTI.’ 

“Now  we’ve  been  married  for  fourteen 
years  and  we’ve  filled  four  pairs  of  baby 
shoes!” 

Jerry  sat  up  straight  and  crowed  at 
the  driver,  “Listen  to  me — the  comedian 
trying  to  play  Hamlet.  Or  worse  yet, 
Romeo. 

“Joe,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  stop  at  Tif- 
fany’s.” 

Inside  New  York’s  swankiest  jewelry 
store,  Jerry  headed  for  a showcase  filled 
with  religious  medallions.  He  selected 
two  golden  St.  Anthony  medals  and  asked 
the  salesman  to  wrap  them  in  separate 
boxes.  “St.  Anthony  is  Patti’s  patron 
saint,”  he  explained  to  us.  “I  want  them 
put  in  different  boxes  so  we’ll  have  the 
fun  of  opening  our  individual  packages 
together.” 

“What’s  the  occasion,  Jerry?”  we  asked. 
“Nothing  special,”  he  answered  quietly. 
“I  just  love  her.” 

Just  then  someone  who  looked  like  a 


store  manager  is  supposed  to  look  came 
rushing  over,  with  two  assistants.  “You 
can’t  do  that,  Mr.  Lewis!” 

“Part  of  the  Jerry  Lee  mob,”  Jerry 
whispered.  Then,  to  the  manager,  “What 
can’t  I do?” 

“Take  pictures  in  Tiffany’s,”  he  replied, 
pointing  to  Photoplay’s  photographer,  who 
had  his  camera  aimed  at  Jerry. 

“Okay,”  said  Jerry,  “so  Jerry  Lee  wants 
to  play  rough,  huh?  Tell  him  I’ll  get  him 
for  this.” 

“What?”  asked  the  manager. 

“What?”  echoed  his  assistants. 

But  Jerry  Lewis  was  on  his  way  out  the 
door. 

Outs;de  the  bank  on  the  opposite  corner, 
Jerry  loitered,  watched  the  crowd  hurrying 
past.  “Any  one  of  those  people  may  be 
Jerry  Lee  in  disguise.  Maybe  the  manager 
at  Tiffany’s  is  really  Jerry  Lee.  Maybe 
Joe’s  Jerry  Lee.  Maybe  I’m  Jerry  Lee.” 
He  rapped  on  the  night-deposit  box  and 
snarled,  “I  know  you’re  in  there.  Come  on 
out  or  I’ll  come  in  after  you.  Or  if  the  two 
of  us  won’t  fit,  I’ll  hold  up  the  bank  to 
smoke  you  out.” 

He  walked  across  the  street  to  the  car. 
“Step  on  it.  I’m  going  it  alone — to  the 
club.” 

On  the  way  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  where 
he  was  to  do  two  special  shows  that  night, 
Jerry  dropped  into  a Western  Union  office 
to  send  a wire.  He  signed  it  “The  original 
Jerry  Lewis  (not  doing  business  under 
any  other  name).” 

Then  he  came  to  a record  store.  “Let’s 
go  in,”  he  said.  “What’s  your  latest  record 
by  Jerry  Lee  Lewis?”  he  asked  the  clerk. 

“ ‘Dormi,  Dormi’  ” was  the  answer.  And 
out  came  the  waxing  of  the  lullaby  from 
“Rock-a-Bye  Baby,”  Jerry  Lewis’  latest 
movie. 

“Ah-hah!”  Jerry  chortled.  “The  tide  is 
beginning  to  turn.  Now  they’re  blaming 
Jerry  Lee  for  the  things  I’ve  done.  I can 
see  it  now,  Jerry  Lee  being  bombarded 
with  letters  from  his  fans,  all  asking:  ‘How 
could  you  jilt  your  thirteen-year-old 
cousin  and  run  off  with  the  mother  of  four 
children?’  Let  him  try  to  explain!” 

“Here’s  another  one,  sir.”  The  clerk  gave 
Jerry  a copy  of  Jerry  Lee  Lewis’  record- 
ing of  the  theme  song  of  “High  School 
Confidential!” 

“Well,  this  isn’t  mine.  Now  we’re  getting 
somewhere.”  Jerry  took  the  record  into 
one  of  the  little  booths,  put  it  on  the 
player  and  closed  the  door.  Through  the 
glass  he  could  be  seen  listening.  Abruptly, 
he  came  bursting  out.  “I’ve  heard  that  be- 
fore! At  home.  Hundreds  of  times  until  I 
thought  I was  going  out  of  my  mind.  Gary 
plays  it.  He  loves  rock  ’n’  roll.  I never 
knew  who  was  singing  it.  But  now  I know. 
Gary,  my  own  son,  he’s  gone  over  to  the 
enemy!  He’s  a Jerry  Lee  Lewis  fan! 

“Who  did  I sound  like  before  when  I was 
talking  about  Patti  in  the  car?  Hamlet? 
Romeo?  Well,  call  me  King  Lear!  My  own 
child,  Gary,  my  firstborn,  has  betrayed 
me.  Curses!” 

“How  did  you  like  the  record?”  the 
clerk  asked. 

“The  guy’s  good,”  Jerry  said.  “Sings 
loud,  good  beat,  really  belts  it  out.  What? 
What  am  I saving?  Don’t  listen  to  me.  I’m 
not  myself.  Who  am  I?” 

On  the  street,  Jerry  took  a look  at  his 
watch  and  hailed  a cab.  “Cafe  de  Paris,” 
he  said  to  the  driver,  “and  fast.  I’m  late.” 

“Going  to  pick  up  your  money,  Jerry?” 
the  cab  driver  asked. 

“What  did  you  say?”  Jerry  found  the 
man’s  name  on  the  identification  card  that 
faces  the  passengers.  “What  did  you  say, 
Sam?” 

“Just  inquired  whether  you’re  on  your 
way  to  pick  up  your  money,”  the  driver 
replied. 

“What  money,  Sam?” 


‘The  money  you  got  for  performing  at 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  Jerry.” 

“But  I haven’t  performed  there  yet,” 
Jerry  said,  “and  I’m  not  getting  paid.  I’m 
doing  two  shows  tonight  for  free  as  a favor 
to  my  old  friend  Lou  Walters.  It’s  his 
place.  He  had  a heart  attack.” 

“Don’t  kid  me.  I know  you  were  there  a 
coupla  weeks  ago.  Me  and  the  missus 
always  read  the  columns.” 

“Stop!  Cease.  Desist,”  Jerry  interrupted. 
“I’m  Jerry  Lewis.  You’re  talking  about 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis.” 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
and  Jerry  got  out.  “See  what  I mean?” 

rT^hat  night  we  met  Jerry  in  the  hall  of 
1 his  club  and  went  with  him  to  his 
dressing  room.  “Haven’t  had  time  to  get 
my  stuff  in  here  before  this,”  he  said, 
turning  on  the  lights.  “I’ve  been  busy  . . . 
Yow!  He’s  here.  He’s  here!” 

There,  against  the  wall,  was  a life-size 
cardboard  cut-out  figure  of  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis.  “Get  him  out  of  here.  I’m  sur- 
rounded by  assassins.” 

Jerry  Lee,  left  over  from  two  weeks  be- 
fore, was  removed.  Then  Jerry  went  out 
to  face  the  audience  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand who  had  crowded  into  the  first  show. 
His  opening  line  was:  “My  name  is  Jerry 
Lewis;  I have  no  middle  name;  I’m  married 
to  an  adult.”  It  was  the  same  thing  he 
had  said  that  morning  to  the  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Jerry  Lewis  Fan  Club.  But 
this  time  the  line  got  a laugh. 

After  the  show,  a girl  approached  our 
table  with  her  father.  She  was  obviously 
out  later  than  she  should  be;  her  dad 
apologetically  muttered  something  about 
“celebrating  her  graduation  from  junior 
high  school.”  But  she  was  focusing  all  her 
attention  on  Jerry. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lewis,”  she  said.  “Would  you 
sign  an  autograph  for  me?  Here.  On  the 
menu.  Just  say,  ‘With  love  to  Claire 
Williams.’  Gee!  Thanks.  I’m  crazy  about 
your  records — ‘Crazy  Arms!’  ‘High  School 
Rock’  and  all  the  rest.  You’re  the  most!” 

“ — Wait!”  yelled  Jerry.  But  she  was  gone. 

With  a despairing  look,  he  drummed  his 
fingers  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  “Well,”  he 
finally  said,  “I  hope  she  reads  the  October 
issue  of  Photoplay.” 

“I  hope  so,  too,”  I answered,  and  got 
up  to  leave,  telling  him  we’d  keep  after  it. 

Here  then,  Jerry  Lewis,  is  my  report. 
Here’s  the  ending  to  our  story: 

In  Ferriday,  Louisiana,  I talked  to  Jerry 
Lee’s  mother,  Mary  Ethel  Herron  Lewis, 
who  told  me  that  Jerry  Lee  had  been  born 
in  Ferriday  on  September  30,  1935.  “Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  is  the  name  we  gave  him  on  his 
birth  certificate,”  she  answered  me.  “I  gave 
him  the  name  Jerry,  and  his  pa,  Elmo, 
gave  him  the  name  Lee.  I named  him 
Jerry  after  a silent-picture  movie  star — 
I can’t  remember  his  last  name  now — who 
I was  crazy  about  before  I married  Elmo. 
Elmo  named  him  Lee  after  Jerry’s  uncle, 
Lee  Calhoun,  the  richest  man  in  Ferriday.” 

That  was  that,  or  was  it?  You  had 
wanted  to  see  Jerry  Lee  in  person.  That 
was  the  next  step.  I had  to  see  Jerry  Lee 
himself.  In  Memphis,  I tracked  him  down. 
Jer,  you  would  have  been  proud  of  me. 
But  you  wouldn’t  have  liked  what  Jerry 
Lee  had  to  say.  “I  went  by  the  name  Jerry 
Lewis  until  I started  making  records,”  he 
said.  “Then,  to  avoid  confusion  with  that 
other  Jerry  Lewis,  I started  using  my 
middle  name,  Lee.  Man,  I certainly  don’t 
want  people  to  mix  me  up  with  that  cat!” 

Where  now?  To  New  Orleans,  of  course, 
where  all  Louisiana  births  are  on  file.  And 
there  I’ve  found  it — the  answer  for  Photo- 
play and  you.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  is  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis.  There’s  no  fooling  the  govern- 
ment, Jer.  There  in  black  and  white! 
“Name  . . . JERRY  LEE  LEWIS.” 

—JIM  HOFFMAN. 
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the  tall,  gently  swaying  willow  trees,  shim- 
mering in  the  gold  of  the  late  afternoon 
setting  sun. 

Goodbye  . . . 

For  him,  there  had  been  many  partings, 
many  goodbyes.  Goodbyes  to  his  family, 
when  he  went  away  on  business.  Goodbyes 
to  the  fans  and  friends  he  met  on  tour. 
Goodbyes  to  his  movie  co-workers. 

But  this  was  different  . . . 

I’ve  got  to  snap  out  of  it,”  he  told  himself. 
I’m  not  going  to  let  it  get  me  down.” 
Quickly,  he  turned  and  walked  into  the 
house.  Just  time  for  a snack  and  a little 
rest.  The  folks  at  Paramount  had  kindly 
arranged  to  have  a print  of  “King  Creole” 
sent  to  Memphis  for  a private  showing 
that  evening  for  him  and  his  family  and 
friends.  He  mustn’t  keep  anybody  waiting. 

He  went  to  the  kitchen  and  fixed  a 
sandwich — his  favorite  peanut  butter  and 
banana.  But  after  one  bite,  he  put  it 
down.  Funny,  but  he  just  didn’t  feel  like 
eating. 

He  went  to  his  room.  Carefully,  he  hung 
up  his  garrison  cap,  his  sharply-tailored 
Army  jacket.  Then  he  sank  heavily  on  the 
bed,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
gazing  at  the  ceiling.  But  not  seeing  it. 

Again,  he  saw  the  faces  outside  the 
gates.  And  all  the  other  faces,  so  many  of 
them  . . . 

A little  girl  in  Dallas,  so  tiny  she  was 
able  to  squeeze  through  the  police  lines 
and  tug  at  his  sleeve.  “Here,”  she  said, 
holding  up  a tattered  teddy  bear  with  both 
its  button  eyes  missing. 

“Want  me  to  put  my  name  on  him?” 
he  had  asked. 

“No,”  she  had  said.  “He’s  my  favorite, 
but  I want  you  to  have  him  now.” 

He  just  had  time  to  bend  down  and  kiss 
her  before  the  crowd  swallowed  her  up. 

. . . And  the  two  teenage  girls  who  had 
hung  around  for  days  when  he  was  work- 
ing on  “Loving  You.”  When  he  finally  got 
a few  minutes’  break  and  went  over  to 
meet  them,  they  blushed  right  to  the  tips 
of  their  ears  and  got  so  flustered  they  could 
hardly  speak.  But  they  handed  him  a 
beautiful  scrap  book  they  had  made — it  was 
still  right  there  on  his  bookshelf — and  he’d 
never  forget  the  look  on  their  faces  when 
they  gave  it  to  him. 

The  bunch  of  fellows  who’d  stopped  him 
one  night  when  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
RCA  building  in  New  York.  At  first,  he 
thought  it  meant  trouble.  Another  gang 
of  hecklers,  looking  for  a fight.  Then  one 
of  the  boys  held  out  his  hand.  “We  just 
want  you  to  know,”  he  said,  “that  all  the 
fellows  aren’t  down  on  you.  We  think 
you’re  getting  a rough  deal.” 

The  old  lady  who  gave  him  a Bible,  and 
told  how  she’s  prayed  for  him  . . . 

How  could  he  say  goodbye  to  them? 
And  all  the  folks  who  had  been  so  good  to 
him.  This  room.  This  house.  He  owed  it  all, 
everything  he  was,  everything  he  would 
ever  be,  to  them. 

He  jumped  up — he  never  could  lie  still 
for  very  long — and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands.  He 
had  to  think  of  something,  to  find  a way, 
somehow,  to  tell  them. 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  his  desk.  Be- 
side it  were  several  large  cartons,  filled 
with  stacks  upon  stacks  of  letters.  He 
I*  picked  them  up  and  looked  at  the  post- 
marks. Illinois  . . . London  . . . Iowa  . , . 
California  . . . Tokyo  . . . And  this  was 
just  a part  of  them.  He’d  read  as  many  as 


he  could.  But  he  couldn’t  begin  to  answer 
them.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  searched 
through  the  drawers  for  a sheet  of  writing 
paper.  Maybe,  if  he  could  write  one  letter 
that  could,  somehow,  reach  them  all,  it 
could  be  done. 

He  picked  up  his  pen  and  wrote  “Dear 
Friends — ” Then  he  stopped,  and  laughed. 
“Gosh,”  he  thought,  “come  to  think  of  it, 
I’ve  never  written  a real  letter  in  my  life! 
Not  even  to  my  Mom  and  Dad— I always 
phone  them.  How  do  you  start?  What  do 
you  say?” 

He  chewed  the  end  of  his  pen,  and 
looked  out  the  window,  where  the  hills 
around  Memphis  were  already  like  black 
shadows  against  the  fading,  darkening  sky. 

Memphis.  His  home  town.  Right  here, 
there  were  so  many  people  he’d  like  to 
write  this  letter  to.  Miss  Scrivener,  his 
home-room  teacher  at  Hume  High,  who’d 
encouraged  him  with  his  singing.  He  re- 
membered so  clearly — it  seemed  like  yes- 
terday— the  time  they  had  the  Variety 
Show,  and  she  said  the  one  who  got  the 
most  applause  could  have  an  encore.  The 
sound  of  the  clapping  when  he  came  off 
the  stage,  and  Miss  Scrivener  saying,  “All 
right,  Elvis — take  your  encore.”  The  way 
he  had  just  stood  there,  unbelieving,  say- 
ing, “Oh,  Miss  Scrivener,  do  they  really 
like  me?” 

. . . Sam  Phillips.  The  day  he’d  walked 
into  Sun  Record  Company,  in  his  working 
clothes  after  a day  of  truck  driving  for 
Crown  Electric.  They’d  thought  at  first  he 
was  looking  for  a handout.  He  just  wanted 
to  see  how  he’d  sound  on  a record,  and 
maybe  give  it  to  his  mother  for  a present. 
But  Sam  didn’t  laugh  at  him.  He  listened. 
And,  for  months  after,  worked  with  him  to 
get  just  the  right  sound. 

. . . Dewey  Phillips,  the  disc  jockey  at 
WHBQ,  who  played  his  first  record,  “That’s 
All  Right.”  He’d  been  so  nervous  he 
couldn’t  listen,  and  went  to  a movie.  And 
in  the  middle  of  it,  his  Mom  had  come 
and  told  him,  “Elvis,  they  want  you  down 
at  the  station  right  away!” 

. . . Bob  Neal,  who  put  him  on  his  first 
big  program  at  Overton  Park.  That  was  in 
August,  1954,  and  it  was  plenty  hot,  but  he 
got  out  there  on  the  stage  and  sang  his 
heart  out.  He  stumbled  off  afterwards, 
dazed  and  shaking,  hardly  hearing  the 
shouts  and  applause.  When  his  head 
cleared,  he  saw  Bob  there,  beaming,  and 
Bob’s  wife  Helen,  telling  him,  “This  isn’t 
just  another  singer.  This  boy’s  different!” 

Colonel  Tom  Parker,  who  took  over  as 
his  manager  when  Bob  and  Helen  decided 
that,  with  their  family  of  five  boys,  they 
didn’t  want  a life  that  would  take  them 
away  from  Memphis.  Colonel  Tom,  who 
through  the  hectic  years  that  followed 
had  kept  a shrewd  eye  and  a firm  hand  at 
the  helm  of  his  career,  and  now,  when  the 
Army  had  whisked  him  off  to  another 
career,  still  looked  after  his  affairs,  ex- 
plaining, “It’s  the  least  I can  do  . . .” 

And  now,  in  a few  more  days,  he’d  be 
leaving  Memphis.  Leaving  his  friends 
here — and  all  his  friends  everywhere. 
He’d  go  back  to  Fort  Hood  for  advanced 
armor  training,  then,  no  doubt,  be  shipped 
right  out  to  Germany  in  a packet  replace- 
ment for  the  Third  Armored  Division  of 
the  Seventh  Army. 

He  looked  at  the  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  then  scribbled  a few  doodles 
on  the  blotter  beneath  it.  If  only  he  could 
put  it  into  words  . . . he’d  like  to  make 
everybody  understand  how  he  felt  about 
it.  “I  guess,”  he  thought,  “unless  you’ve 
been  in  the  Army,  it’s  hard  to  understand.” 

Sure,  he  hated  to  leave  Memphis.  Sure, 
he  hated  to  give  up  the  wonderful  life 
he’d  had — the  fun,  the  work,  the  fans.  But 
it  wasn’t  the  way  they  thought. 

It  was  a different  life,  a whole  new 


world.  Not  worse.  Just  different.  Sure, 
basic  training  had  been  tough.  He  grinned 
wryly  when  he  thought  about  it — ninety 
hours  of  weapon  study,  fifty-two  hours  of 
work  in  the  field,  studying  close  combat 
and  day  and  night  problems.  Guard  duty, 
map  reading,  first  aid,  military  courtesy, 
intelligence,  landmine  warfare,  and  more. 

He’d  dropped  twelve  pounds — he  was 
down  to  172 — but  that  didn’t  faze  him. 
The  only  thing  that  really  got  him  was 
the  snakes.  Those  Texas  snakes!  Man, 
they  were  swarming  all  over. 

One  night,  one  of  his  buddies  found  one 
in  his  tent.  The  next  night — Elvis  laughed 
out  loud  when  he  remembered  it — he’d 
dreamed  there  was  a snake  in  his  tent, 
screamed  in  his  sleep — and  woke  up  the 
whole  company! 

“But  I can’t  write  about  snakes.  Who’d 
care?”  Elvis  thought,  frowning  at  the  paper 
thoughtfully.  “Gee,  there’s  so  much  I’d 
like  to  tell  them,  if  I could  put  it  into 
words,”  he  said  again. 

Like  how  it  was,  when  he  first  came  to 
Fort  Hood.  He  knew  that  some  of  the  fel- 
lows thought  he’d  try  to  be  a privileged 
character. 

The  first  day  his  name  came  up  on  the 
KP  roster,  they  were  looking  at  him  when 
he  read  it.  Waiting  to  see  what  he’d  do. 

“Ow!”  he  groaned — -as  the  others  had  be- 
fore him.  But  the  fellows  didn’t  laugh.  No- 
body said  a word. 

He  didn’t  say  anything  either.  He  went 
on  KP,  washing  pots  and  pans,  swabbing 
dining  room  floors  with  the  rest.  He  went 
on  guard  duty.  He  dug  ditches.  And  as 
soon  as  the  fellows  saw  he  wasn’t  going 
to  ask  for  any  special  favors,  everything 
went  okay.  They  couldn’t  have  been  nicer. 
They  didn’t  make  one  smart  remark,  or 
throw  an  insult  all  during  training. 

Oh,  they  kidded  him  a lot,  you  had  to 
expect  it.  Especially  when  he  got  in  the 
pay  line — everybody  howled.  But  that 
money  meant  the  same  thing  to  him  as  it 
did  to  them — he  was  trying  to  get  along 
on  it.  He  didn’t  have  much  use  for  money 
anyway — it  was  a long  time  between 
leaves,  and  what  could  you  spend  it  on? 

Suddenly,  he  gripped  his  pen  firmly. 
There  was  one  thing  he’d  like  to  get 
straightened  out.  “That  story  about  me 
having  my  Cadillacs  on  the  post,”  he 
thought,  his  mouth  set  in  a grim  line. 
“What  bunk!  I only  have  one  car — the 
white  Lincoln  Continental — and  I keep  it 
off  the  post — I don’t  get  any  privileges  with 
it  the  others  don’t  have!” 

Then  he  sighed,  helplessly.  He  could  ex- 
plain from  here  to  doomsday,  and  it 
wouldn’t  do  any  good.  It  would  be  like 
always — if  he  tried  to  squelch  every  un- 
fair story  circulated  about  him,  he  thought 
wearily,  “I’d  have  to  write  an  encyclo- 
pedia!” 

Slowly,  he  put  his  pen  down.  Trying  to 
tell  how  it  really  was  in  the  Army — it  was 
tough.  Maybe  impossible.  There  was  so 
much,  so  many  memories. 

Tumbling  out  of  bed  at  five  in  the 
morning,  when  the  soldier  on  duty  came 
to  turn  on  the  lights  and  yell,  “Everybody 
up!”  Hustling  around,  still  sleepy  and 
grumbling,  like  the  others,  trying  to  get 
washed  and  dressed,  have  his  bed  made 
and  his  bunk  area  neat  in  time  to  fall  out 
for  roll  call.  That  had  been  rough  at  first, 
but  he  soon  got  used  to  it.  He  didn’t  sleep 
more — just  at  different  times.  Now,  he  got 
drowsy  at  midnight,  when  he  used  to  be 
able  to  go  all  night. 

Then,  the  mad  rush  to  the  mess  hall.  He’d 
hit  that  chow  line  like  it  was  the  best 
table  at  Romanoff’s!  Sure,  he’d  eaten 
things  he  never  liked  before,  and  some 
things  he  didn’t  even  know  what  they  were 
— but  it  was  good,  healthy  food — a lot  bet- 
ter than  he  expected.  Anyway,  after  a 
hard  day’s  basic  training,  you  could  eat 
a rattlesnake! 


Rushing  back  to  the  barracks,  along  with 
the  others,  to  stuff  some  candy  bars  inside 
his  shirt.  Regulations  in  basic  said  “no 
snack  breaks,”  but  they’d  soon  found  out 
the  way  to  get  around  it. 

First  practice  on  the  firing  range — feel- 
ing jumpy,  and  so  afraid  he  wouldn’t  pass. 
The  feeling  of  relief  when  Sergeant  Coley 
told  him  he’d  made  it. 

Crawling  under  wire,  with  live  ammu- 
nition flying  overhead.  That  was  the  one 
time  he  was  really  scared  stiff! 

The  day,  after  six  weeks,  when  they 
were  told  they  could  sew  the  famous  “Hell 
on  Wheels”  insignia  on  their  uniforms. 
That  was  the  one  given  to  the  outfit  for 
its  heroic  deeds  under  General  George 
Patton  in  World  War  II.  “Elvis,  you  look 
like  you’d  just  been  handed  a million 
bucks,”  one  of  his  buddies  kidded.  And 
he  knew  what  he  meant.  He  really  did  feel 
that  way. 

The  rare  time  off,  when  they  could  go  to 
the  snack  bar,  or  the  movie  near  their 
barracks.  To  them  it  seemed  better  than 
an  opening  night  at  a Broadway  musical. 

Driving  an  M-48  tank — what  a thrill!  It 
wasn’t  too  different  from  his  Caddies — they 
were  made  by  the  same  company,  General 
Motors.  But  put  one  of  those  babies  in  low 
gear,  and  it  could  plow  right  through  his 
house! 

Playing  football.  Back  in  high  school, 
he’d  given  it  up  because  his  mother  wor- 
ried too  much  that  he’d  get  hurt.  Later, 
he’d  never  had  time.  It  was  such  a kick — 
and  when  one  of  the  boys,  after  a particu- 
larly rough  scrimmage,  yelled,  “Hey!  This 
guy’s  no  softie,”  he  felt  like  he’d  been 
decorated. 

The  nights  in  the  barracks,  sitting 
around  on  foot  lockers,  cleaning  shoes  and 
rifles  and  chewing  the  fat.  They’d  talked 
about  the  big  topic  in  any  basic  training 


center — where  they’d  be  sent,  and  what 
they’d  do. 

“They  oughta  pull  you  out  of  tank  train- 
ing and  put  you  in  Special  Services,”  one 
buddy  said. 

“Sure,  I’d  like  to  sing,”  he  admitted.  “But 
I’m  not  going  to  ask  for  it.  I’m  not  going 
to  ask  for  any  favors.” 

“You  gonna  make  the  Army  your  ca- 
reer?” one  fellow  kidded. 

“Well,”  he'd  answered,  “it’s  gonna  be  my 
career  as  long  as  I’m  in  it!” 

At  ten,  the  lights  went  out,  and  the  talk 
died  down.  Then,  always,  somebody  would 
ask  him  to  sing.  And  he  did — whatever 
they  asked  for. 

Sometimes,  it  was  a rock  ’n’  roll  number. 
When  you  were  far  away  from  home,  it 
cheered  you  up. 

Lots  of  times,  it  was  a love  song  . . . 
Guess  that  was  what  any  soldier  missed 
the  most.  Girls.  When  he  finally  got  passes, 
he’d  dated  Texas  girls — a few — and  they 
were  really  something.  Real  pretty.  But 
then,  you  could  find  pretty  girls  anywhere. 
There  were  plenty  right  here  in  Memphis. 

Girls.  Yeah,  they  dreamed  a lot  about 
girls.  Talked  a lot  about  them,  too. 

“What  about  Anita  Wood?”  they’d  ask. 
“You  stuck  on  her,  El?  You  really  gonna 
marry  her?” 

“Aw,  come  off  it,”  he’d  say.  “Sure,  I like 
her  a lot.  But  I got  no  plans  for  engage- 
ment or  marriage.  I don’t  think  she  has 
either.  I got  too  much  at  stake  and  she 
has,  too.  I know  the  newspapers  had  us 
engaged,  married,  and  everything  else,  but 
honestly,  it  just  looked  that  way!” 

“That’s  right,”  one  of  his  buddies  chimed 
in.  “Anita  only  came  down  to  spend  three 
days  with  El.  But  she  got  to  be  friends 
with  my  wife,  and  when  we  went  on 
field  training,  my  wife  invited  Anita  to 
stay  with  her.  And  that’s  all.” 

“What  about  when  we  get  to  Germany? 


You  gonna  date  those  frauleins,  El?”  a 
young  recruit  asked. 

“Dunno,”  he  said.  “They  tell  me  that’s 
the  first  thing  a soldier  does — scout  around 
and  see  what  the  local  girls  are  like.” 

The  barracks  were  quiet,  then,  until  the 
voice  piped  up  again:  “D’you  think  we’re 
goin’  to  like  it,  El?” 

“How  can  you  tell?”  he  answered. 

Soon,  they  were  quiet,  dreaming  their 
separate  dreams. 

But  he  had  one  dream  they  couldn’t 
share.  They  couldn’t  know  how  it  was. 
The  faces  he’d  left  behind.  All  the  won- 
derful faces  he’d  seen  these  past  few 
years  that  told  him,  a $35-a-week  truck 
driver,  a lonely  only  child  who’d  never 
had  many  close  friends:  We  like  you.  We 
want  you. 

Would  that  dream  last?  His  RCA  con- 
tract, at  $1000  a week,  would  go  right  on. 
He’d  be  able  to  make  records  on  leave. 
The  advance  reviews  on  “King  Creole” 
had  surpassed  his  wildest  hopes — they  said 
he  was  an  actor!  This  was  important — he 
didn’t  want  to  go  on  being  just  an  oddity. 
His  career  wasn’t  suffering. 

No,  it  wasn’t  that.  It  was  not  seeing 
those  faces  for  such  a long  time.  That  was 
what  hurt.  His  fans  never  knew  what  they 
really  meant  to  him. 

Ready,  Elvis?”  His  mother’s  voice  sud- 
denly broke  his  thoughts. 

“Coming.  Mom,”  he  called  back. 

He  took  one  more  look  at  the  blank  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  desk.  Then,  quickly,  he 
wrote  one  sentence  across  it.  “It’s  all  I 
really  want  to  say,”  he  thought. 

He  dressed  quickly,  and  for  once  didn’t 
bound  out  of  the  room.  He  turned  around 
and  gave  it  a last  long  look.  On  his  desk 
he  left  behind  this  last  message  to  his 
fans,  which  we  publish  here:  “Please  don’t 
forget  me  while  I’m  gone.”  The  End 
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1.  Germicidal  protection!  Norforms  are 
safer  and  surer  than  ever!  A highly  perfected 
new  formula  releases  antiseptic  and  germi- 
cidal ingredients  right  in  the  vaginal  tract. 
The  exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  tem- 
perature, forming  a powerful  protective 
film  that  permits  long-lasting  action.  Will 
n<jt  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2.  Deodorant  protection!  Norforms 
were  tested  in  a hospital  clinic  and  found 
to  be  more  effective  than  anything  it  had 
ever  used.  Norforms  are  deodorant — they 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embarrassing 
odors,  yet  have  no  “medicine”  or  “disin- 
fectant” odor  themselves. 

3.  Convenience!  These  small  vaginal  sup- 
positories are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert— no  apparatus,  mixing  or  meas- 
uring. They’re  greaseless  and  they  keep  in 
any  climate.  Your  druggist  has  them  in 
boxes  of  12  and  24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 

Tested  by  doctors ...  proved  in  hospital  clinics 

• • • • 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  PH-810 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms 
booklet,  in  a plain  envelope. 
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SECRETARY  AND 
THE  BACHELOR 

Continued,  from  page  55 

Sandy  Ullman,  secretary,  to  him.  I picked 
up  my  shorthand  book  and  pencil  and  tried 
to  hide  my  disappointment.  But  I didn  t 
have  to  bother.  Leslie  wasn’t  watching  me. 

He  had  gone  over  to  the  window  where 
he  hesitated  for  a moment.  And  then  he 
began,  “Dear  Miss  Ullman:”  Automati- 
cally, I took  his  words  down  on  the  pad. 
“Will  you  marry  me?”  he  dictated  and  as 
I was  scribbling  this  sentence,  I did  the 
biggest  double-take  ever.  The  pencil  and 
pad  dropped  from  my  fingers  and  I stared 
up  at  him.  He  was  trying  to  keep  a straight 
face  but  he  couldn’t  hide  the  happiness  in 
his  eyes — any  more  than  I could  keep 
the  answer  to  his  question  out  of  mine. 

But  just  to  make  it  official,  I sat  down 
at  the  typewriter  and  wrote,  “Dear  Mr. 
Nielsen:  Your  generous  offer  of  June  29th 
is  accepted  with  gratitude.  Yours  very 
sincerely,  Sandy  Ullman.”  I handed  it  to 
Leslie.  We  both  started  to  laugh  and  sud- 
denly the  rain  stopped,  the  sun  came  out 
and  everything  seemed  bright,  shining 
and  wonderful.  No  fortune  teller  predicted 
that  we  would  fall  in  love  but  I do  think 
there  was  something  a little  fateful  about 
our  romance — Kismet,  as  they  say  in  Tur- 
key. If  it  hadn’t  been  for  a question  and 
answer  game  with  my  boss,  producer 
Richard  Brooks  and  my  MG  suddenly 
developing  lung  trouble,  well,  I hesitate  to 
think  what  I would  have  missed.  But 
maybe  I should  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Leslie  says  he  saw  me  in  the  studio 
commissary  the  very  first  day  he  was 
at  M-G-M.  Being  new  to  Hollywood 
(he  had  come  from  dozens  of  starring 
roles  in  New  York  TV),  he  took  it  for 
granted  I was  a starlet!  But  it  was  to  be 
eight  months  before  we  met. 

One  day  I received  a memo  about  the 
signing  of  a Leslie  Nielsen.  I decided  she 
was  probably  a new  foreign  import.  This 
was  fairly  sensible  guessing  since  I knew 
the  studio  already  had  another  foreign- 
born  Leslie  under  contract — Leslie  Caron. 
That  I couldn’t  have  been  wronger  is  an 
understatement ! 

So,  things  went  on  normally  until  one 
day  late  in  1955  Mr.  Brooks  came  in  rav- 
ing about  a young  contract  player  he’d 
seen  in  a privately-screened  movie  the 


night  before.  “Very  good  looking,”  he  said. 
“Very  fine  actor.”  Only  the  name  had 
slipped  his  mind. 

We  played  “twenty  questions”  trying 
to  figure  it  out: 

“He’s  six  feet  two,”  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

“Marshall  Thompson?”  I suggested. 

“No,  he  has  light  brownish  hair  and 
blue  eyes.” 

“Dean  Jones?” 

“No.” 

And  so  it  went,  with  neither  of  us 
getting  anywhere.  Finally  Mr.  Brooks  had 
to  leave  to  direct  a test  for  “Ben  Hur.” 

I dug  into  a pile  of  work  only  to  be 
interrupted  by  a phone  call  about  fifteen 
minutes  later  from  Mr.  Brooks. 

“Sandy,”  he  said  excitedly,  “that  actor  I 
was  talking  about  this  morning.  He’s  here 
now  on  the  set.  He’s  the  one  who’s  been 
picked  to  do  the  test  with  Bill  Travers. 
Name’s  Nielsen — Leslie  Nielsen.  Come  on 
down.  I’d  like  you  to  meet  him.” 

I came,  I saw  and  I was  kind  of  im- 
pressed. Not  bad  looking,  I thought,  maybe 
even  attractive.  As  for  his  performance — 
it  was  very  good.  Afterward,  he,  Mr. 
Brooks  and  I had  a cup  of  coffee  together. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  office,  Mr.  Brooks 
was  chuckling  to  himself. 

“What’s  funny?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  know  if  you  noticed  it  but  it 
was  certainly  obvious  to  me.” 

“What?” 

“That  Nielsen  boy.  He  likes  you.” 

“Oh,  how  can  you  tell  so  quickly?” 

“Just  you  wait  and  see.”  he  answered, 
still  chuckling. 

Leslie  came  into  the  office  a few  days 
later  to  see  Mr.  Brooks.  “He’s  gone 
for  the  day,”  I said  “and  I’m  going  to 
the  garage  to  pick  up  my  car.  It’s  a 
chronically  sick  MG  and  yesterday  it 
really  came  down  with  an  ailment.”  One 
word  led  to  another  and  before  I quite 
realized  what  was  happening,  we  were 
talking  away  like  old  friends. 

Then  Leslie  looked  at  his  watch.  “Think 
I’d  better  drive  you  to  the  garage  before 
it  closes?”  he  asked.  I accepted  gratefully 
and  we  left. 

On  the  way,  Leslie  asked  if  I would  like 
to  have  dinner  with  him  sometime.  I said 
“Yes.” 

“Well  then,”  he  smiled,  “how  about 
tonight?” 

My  heart  did  a small  flip-flop.  But  all  I 
said  was  “Fine.” 

We  ate  in  a little  gypsy  restaurant. 
There  was  candlelight  and  soft  violins  and 
Leslie  and  I talked  about  everything  but 
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The  radio  program  "My  True  Story"  gilds  no 
lilies.  It  deals  frankly  with  the  emotions  of  real 
people — their  loves  and  passions,  their  hates 
and  fears.  Listening  to  tnese  stories  you  may 
recognize  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
holding  happiness  back  from  you.  So  be 
sure  to  listen.  Every  story  is  taken  right 
from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine. 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  MORNING  TO 


My  True  Story 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 


A girl's  romantic  dream  explodes!  Read  "Caught 
Kissing  My  Teacher"  in  October  TRUE  STORY 
Magazine,  now  at  your  newsstand. 


movies.  Somehow,  it  was  so  easy  to  talk. 

“I  was  born  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.” 
Leslie  began.  “I  was  eight  before  I could 
pronounce  it.” 

“I  come  from  Philadelphia,”  I said. 
“Almost  as  long  but  not  quite  as  hard  to 
pronounce.  I bet  you  grew  up  on  stories 
about  the  mounted  police.” 

Leslie  laughed.  “I’ll  have  you  know  my 
father  was  a mounted  policeman.” 

How  wonderful,  I thought  and  asked 
him,  “Is  it  true  they  always  get  their  man?” 

“Not  always.”  He  poured  some  red 
wine  into  our  glasses.  “But  almost.  How 
about  your  family?” 

“Oh,  Dad  was  in  the  book  publishing 
business.  He  was  always  tracking  down 
authors.  But  what  I’m  anxious  to  know 
is,  what  made  you  decide  to  become  an 
actor — instead  of  being  a Mountie,  like 
your  father?” 

He  drank  his  wine  and  looked  thought- 
ful. “I  went  through  a dozen  ideas  before 
I got  to  that  one.  As  a kid  I did  want  to 
be  a Mountie  but  then  in  high  school  I 
got  interested  in  math  and  science  and 
decided  engineering  was  for  me.”  He  put 
his  glass  down  and  rubbed  his  chin  with 
his  hand.  “I  guess  it  was  a summer  job  at 
a radio  station  that  decided  me  on  acting. 
I just  had  to  see  what  I could  do  with  it.” 

“You’re  really  a very  good  actor,”  I 
said  and  meant  it.  “Mr.  Brooks  thinks  you 
have  a great  future.” 

“Thanks,”  he  said  and  then  grew 
thoughtful.  “I  don’t  mind  telling  you, 
there  were  long  periods  when  I doubted 
I’d  ever  make  it.  I tried  Hollywood  once 
before  and  got  nowhere.  But  I didn’t 
want  to  give  up,  so  I went  to  New  York 
and  tried  TV.  That’s  where  I was  dis- 
covered, and  it  looks  like  this  time  it 
may  work  out.” 

The  candle  on  our  table  flickered,  soft 
music  was  playing  in  the  background, 
and  just  then  a violinist  came  to  our  table. 

“I  guess  that’s  my  cue,”  laughed  Leslie. 
“Want  to  dance?” 

Leslie  was  so  light  on  his  feet  that  I 
forgot  about  everything  and  felt  as  if  we 
were  drifting  off  into  a dream.  “Believe 
in  hypnotism?”  he  whispered  into  my  ear. 
I don’t  remember  what  I answered  then 
but  I know  he  must  have  hypnotized  me 
because  from  that  moment  on  I never 
wanted  to  dance  with  anyone  else  or 
date  anyone  else. 

There  was  no  particular  moment  when 
we  knew  we  were  in  love.  With  love  you 
fall  into  it  a little  more  all  the  time.  And 
that’s  what’s  so  wonderful  about  it — there’s 
no  beginning,  no  end.  Of  course  Leslie 
says  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  that 
our  love  was  written  in  the  stars.  And  he’s 
not  just  romanticizing — he’s  telling  the 
truth. 

Three  days  after  our  first  date  I met  a 
friend  on  the  way  to  the  commissary  at 
lunch  time 

“How’s  everything,  Sandy?” 

“Fine  right  now,”  I laughed. 

“Say,  when  are  you  going  to  let  me  do 
your  horoscope?”  He  opened  the  commis- 
sary door  for  me.  “Don’t  you  think  it’s 
about  time  to  find  out  what  the  stars 
have  in  store?” 

Then  it  came  to  me  that  I was  very 
interested  in  what  the  future  held.  It 
would  be  fun  to  have  it  foretold.  “How 
about  now?”  I said. 


“Give  me  your  exact  birthday  and  I’ll 
give  it  to  you  tomorrow.  OK?” 

The  next  morning  just  as  I was  pour- 
ing myself  a quick  cup  of  black  coffee 
before  leaving  for  M-G-M,  the  phone  rang. 
It  was  my  horoscope  friend.  He  sounded 
excited.  “Sandy,  you  won’t  believe  this  but 
I did  two  horoscopes  last  night — -yours  and 
that  of  another  friend  of  mine.  It’s  amaz- 
ing, but  as  I was  doing  this  actor’s  chart, 
it  just  fit  perfectly  with  yours.  There’s 
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no  doubt  about  it — you  and  Leslie  Nielsen 
are  soul-mates.  I’ll  have  to  introduce  you 
two!”  I had  to  hold  back  a giggle  but  I 
didn’t  say  a word  to  spoil  the  pleasure  he 
was  going  to  have  “introducing”  us. 

Two  days  later  Leslie  and  I were  having 
a chicken  salad  lunch  in  his  apartment 
when  our  friend  walked  in.  He  took  one 
look  at  us  together  and  practically  fell 
over.  When  he  recovered,  he  shouted  at 
me,  “Sandy,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Sorry  pal,”  Leslie  answered,  “but  I’m 
afraid  we  beat  the  stars  to  it.” 

He  still  hasn’t  forgiven  us  for  meeting 
without  the  help  of  the  horoscope. 

Some  of  my  friends  ask  me  if  I don’t 
think  that  long  courtships  are  dull  and 
unnecessary.  My  answer  is  a big,  fat 
“NO!”  Maybe  the  ideal  conception  of  ro- 
mance is  to  meet  a man,  be  swept  off  your 
feet  and  carried  off  to  the  altar  in  a matter 
of  hours.  But  that’s  just  for  story-book 
characters,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I’ve 
seen  too  much  heartbreak  as  a result  of 
impulsive  marriages.  Two  out  of  three  of 
my  college  chums  who  succumbed  to  ideal- 
ized romance  are  now  getting  divorces. 

Both  Leslie  and  I have  had  experience 
with  divorce — he  personally,  and  I through 
my  parents.  They  were  divorced  and  then 
subsequently  remarried  each  other.  But 
still  I felt  the  upheaval  that  goes  with  the 
breakup  of  a marriage.  When  Leslie  and 
I met,  neither  of  us  was  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  rush  into  anything.  Long  court- 
ships don’t  have  to  be  dull.  Ours  has  been 
two  years  of  perfect  moments  and  the 
basis  of  a lifetime  together. 

No  wonder  I love  him.  He  sends  me 
flowers  for  no  special  reason  except  that 
he  feels  like  it.  He  buys  me  little  stuffed 
animals  and  sends  me  odd  trinkets  he 
thinks  I’d  like.  The  latest  little  gift  is  a 
hand-carved  wooden  egg  cup  which  he 
brought  me  from  Canada.  It’s  hand-painted 


and  looks  like  me,  sort  of.  The  face  has 
black  eyes  and  wisps  of  black  hair  that 
curls  like  mine.  And  it  comes  equipped 
with  a blue  felt  cap  that  fits  down  over 
the  egg.  He  brought  it  all  the  way  from 
Canada  and  proudly  told  of  the  little  old 
Canadian  women  who’d  carved  it  by  hand. 
Then  I turned  it  over  and  saw  the  words 
“Made  in  Italy”  stamped  on  the  back.  We 
both  roared.  He  had  just  wanted  me  to 
think  it  was  authentic  Canadian  and  I 
loved  him  for  it. 

I love  to  kid  him  about  having  low-brow 
tastes  such  as  when  I want  to  see  a 
“good”  picture  and  all  he  wants  to  see 
is  “The  She  Monsters”  or  something  like 
that.  “But  honey,”  he’ll  say,  “we  have  a 
lot  of  things  in  common.  Don’t  we  both 
think  you’re  the  most  wonderful  cook  in 
the  world?” 

I do  love  cooking.  Since  Leslie  likes  to 
invite  hordes  of  friends  over,  I’ve  become 
an  expert  at  “stretch-type”  dishes — stews 
and  things  like  that. 

We  love  games.  Used  to  have  a mad 
passion  for  Monopoly,  then  Scrabble,  and 
now  it’s  Clue  that  keeps  us  entranced. 
That’s  a sort  of  whodunit  type  game  with 
different  clues  as  to  the  criminal,  and  just 
last  week  for  the  first  time  Leslie  and  I 
and  some  friends  played  penny  ante  poker. 
That’s  really  fun.  I won  twenty-eight  cents 
and  Leslie  said,  “I  suppose  I’ll  never 
hear  the  end  of  that  victory.” 

“That’s  all  right  dear,”  I told  him.  “I 
intend  investing  my  winnings  in  the  busi- 
ness, anyway.  So  there’s  really  no  loss.” 

Maybe  I better  explain  that  Leslie’s 
“business”  is  an  art  shop.  He  and  a friend 
of  his  specialize  in  marbles  and  mosaics. 
His  friend  Marty  Perfit  started  the  marble 
business.  The  night  Leslie,  Marty  and  I 
went  to  a Home  Show  to  see  mosaic 
exhibits,  out  of  a clear  blue  sky  Marty 


said,  “Hey,  Leslie,  how  would  you  like 
to  go  into  business?”  Leslie  said  “sure.”  He 
didn’t  even  ask  what  kind.  Three  days 
later  they  opened  their  first  mosaic  shop 
and  it’s  done  so  well  they’ve  added  a sec- 
ond place.  Leslie  may  not  be  impulsive 
when  it  comes  to  courting  me,  but  he 
opened  a whole  business  in  three  days. 

His  lack  of  impulsiveness  started  one  of 
our  favorite  running  arguments  that  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  never  proposed 
to  me.  When  I mention  it,  he  gets  very 
stern  and  says  “What  do  you  mean  I never 
proposed?”  And  I say,  “Well,  you  never 
did.  The  only  definite  offer  I ever  had 
came  from  one  of  your  relatives.”  And 
it’s  true.  You  see,  both  Leslie  and  I love 
kids  so  much  we  spend  a lot  of  time  over 
at  Leslie’s  cousin,  Alan  Hersholt’s,  house. 
They  have  two  darling  children.  Well,  a 
few  weeks  ago  Greg,  he’s  six,  threw  his 
arms  around  me  and  said,  “When  I grow 
up  I’m  going  to  take  you  away  from  Uncle 
Leslie;  unless  you’ll  marry  me  now!!” 

Speaking  of  the  Hersholts,  I must  tell 
you  that  no  one  in  Hollywood  knew  that 
Leslie’s  uncle  was  Jean  Hersholt.  There 
are  very  few  aspiring  actors  who  wouldn’t 
have  shouted  from  the  rooftops  their  re- 
lationship to  a man  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  business.  But  Leslie  never 
mentioned  it  until  after  he  got  his  con- 
tract at  Metro.  He  never  even  told  me 
until  long  after  we  started  dating. 

Leslie  has  some  pretty  old-fashioned 
ideas  when  it  comes  to  good  taste  and  he 
has  some  pretty  old-fashioned  ideas  when 
'it  comes  to  womanhood,  too.  I don’t  want 
to  seem  like  a traitor  to  my  sex  but  I 
agree  with  him  completely.  In  fact,  soon 
I’m  quitting  my  job.  I’m  going  to  devote 
ten  per  cent  of  my  time  to  being  the  same 
old  Sandy  and  a heavenly  ninety  per  cent 
to  being  Mr.  Nielsen’s  “private  secretary.” 

The  End 
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Give  CUTICURA 


a Chance  to  Give  You 


Lovelier  Skin 


You  take  no  chances  when  you  try  Cuticura  . . . hundreds 
of  doctors,  thousands  of  men,  women,  teen  agers  from 
all  over  the  world  report  sensational  results.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  softer,  smoother,  brighter  your  skin  can  be 
in  just  5 days  when  you  give  it  the  full  treatment. 

1.  Lather-massage  a full  minute  twice  daily  with  mild, 
superemollient  Cuticura  Soap.  This  is  vitally  important  to 
cleanse  and  condition  your  skin  properly. 


2.  Smooth  on  creamy  Cuticura  Ointment  nightly.  Notice 
how  it  softens,  gently  stimulates,  improves  your 
skin  as  it  eliminates  blackheads,  helps  relieve 
dryness  and  pimples. 

3.  Apply  greaseless,  fast-acting  Cuticura  Medi- 
cated Liquid  during  the  day  to  trouble  spots  to 
cleanse  antiseptically  — soothe  instantly  — 
remove  excess  oiliness  — check 
blemish-spreading  bacteria  — 
speed  healing  — cool  and  refresh 
your  skin.  At  drug  counters. 

C Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping  j 
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Cuticura  has  said  for  years  — 

Wishing  won’t  help  your  skin,  Cuticura  will! 
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A DOCTOR  S FRANK 
ANSWERS  ABOUT 

LOVE 

and 

MARRIAGE 

There  are  some  questions  a woman  can’t  dis- 
cuss with  anyone.  They’re  too  intimate.  There 
are  some  questions  she  can’t  put  into  words. 
They’re  too  delicate.  And,  there  are  some  she 
may  be  afraid  to  ask.  Yet,  her  happiness,  the 
happiness  of  her  marriage  and  family  may 
depend  upon  whether  she  gets  the  answers 
she  so  desperately  needs. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  millions  of  wives  bur- 
dened with  the  unanswered  question,  the 
unresolved  problem,  you  will  find  welcome 
help  in  THE  MODERN  BOOK  OF  MAR- 
RIAGE. From  the  case  files  of  thousands  of 
troubled  couples  who  have  come  to  her  office, 
Dr.  Lena  Levine  has  drawn  upon  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  modern  marriage  for 
this  hook.  It  is  truly  a hope  chest  of  sound, 
sympathetic,  practical  advice  by  a practicing 
psychiatrist  and  marriage  counselor. 

FRANK  ANSWERS 
TO  BRIDES'  QUESTIONS 

Dr.  Levine  has  not  neglected  the  bride  in  her 
very  helpful  book.  Included  in  this  volume 
are  the  most  frequent  questions  brides  have 
asked  in  groups  and  individual  discussions. 
They  are  typical  of  the  questions  brides  every- 
where would 
like  to  ask  and 
have  answered 
as  a vital  means 
for  helping 
them  toward  a 
successful  mar- 
riage. 

Whether  you 
are  married  or 
are  getting 
married,  you 
will  find  thi- 
book  an  indis 
pensable  guide 
for  years  to 
come. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES— 

OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  WG-1058 
205  East  42  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a copy  of  THE  MODERN  BOOK  OF 
MARRIAGE.  I enclose  D $1.00  paperbound, 
CD  $2.50  hardbound. 

NAME 

(please  print) 
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LOVE  HAS 
SHIRLEY . . . 

Continued  from  page  58 

packed  bags,  kissed  her  and  the  baby  good- 
bye gently  and  leave  for  the  International 
Airport  and  Japan.  This  time,  she  wasn’t 
going  to  take  him  to  the  airport,  she  had 
told  Steve.  It  hurt  too  much  to  see  him 
board  the  plane.  And,  somehow,  it  was 
even  lonelier  to  return  home  to  try  to 
pick  up  a life  without  him.  The  last  time, 
when  she  got  home,  she  vowed  the  only 
time  she’d  go  back  to  the  airport  was  to 
pick  Steve  up  on  his  homecoming. 

In  four  years  of  marriage,  they  had  been 
together  just  a little  over  a year.  But  you 
never  get  over  separation,  she  thought  as 
she  handed  him  a potholder  and  tried  to 
return  his  wink  with  a smile — when  you’re 
in  love  . . . 

“Sorry,  honey,”  she  remembered  his  say- 
ing as  he  left  for  Japan  that  first  time. 
“We’ll  find  a way.  It  won’t  be  too  long.” 

And  she  remembered  answering  some- 
thing flip  and  gay,  something  zany,  as  she 
always  did  when  she  felt  lost  for  the  right 
word.  “The  Japanese  motion-picture  in- 
dustry can’t  do  without  your  talents,”  she’d 
said.  There  was  a chance  in  Japan  for 
Steve  to  produce  and  direct  the  kind  of 
things  he  wanted. 

As  for  her — “Your  career  is  hot,”  he  told 
her  for  the  hundredth  time.  “You  stay 
here.  You’ve  worked  all  your  life  for  this. 
You  can’t  give  it  up  for  a few  months  with 
me  in  Japan.” 

She  agreed.  Steve  was  always  right. 
Without  him,  without  his  advice,  his  coax- 
ing, his  planning,  she’d  never  even  be  in 
Hollywood  or  at  Paramount.  When  they 
met  in  New  York  she  was  struggling  as  a 
chorus  dancer  in  Broadway’s  “Me  and  Ju- 
liet.” Nothing  much  was  happening,  ’til 
Steve  Parker. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Director,”  she  would  kid  him 
as  he  would  line  up  a dozen  things  a day 
for  her  to  follow — leads,  lessons,  even 
books.  She  found  she  needed  him  all  the 
time — and  for  some  crazy  reason,  he’d  said 
he  needed  her.  They  were  married. 

When  he  left — not  long  after  that — she 
thought  she’d  never  learn  not  to  de- 
pend upon  him  so  much.  For  little 
things  like  listening  together  to  the  surf 
outside  their  cottage,  walking  along  the 
beach  early  in  the  morning  and  watching 
for  the  sun  to  come  up.  When  there  was  no 
one  to  share  these  with,  she  found  herself 
starting  out  for  the  studio  a little  earlier 
each  day — taking  a different  route,  adding 
a few  extra  miles  to  the  forty-five-minute 
ride  from  Malibu  to  the  studio,  and  stay- 
ing as  late  as  she  could  in  the  evening,  as 
long  as  there  were  other  people  around. 
She  didn’t  realize  it  at  first,  but  she  hated 
going  home.  The  complete  aloneness  had 
been  so  frightening. 

“ What’re  you  thinking  about?”  Sud- 
denly she  heard  Steve  talking  to  her. 
“Come  on,”  he  teased.  But  she  couldn’t 
tell  him  . . . 

Last  night,  Steve’s  last  at  home,  while  he 
was  doing  some  final  packing  before  eating 
dinner,  she  had  picked  up  the  evening 
paper  and  there,  in  a carefully  buried 
gossip  column  item,  her  own  name  had 
jumped  out  at  her:  “Is  Shirley  MacLaine 
hiding  a marriage  rift?”  she  read.  She 
hid  the  paper  so  Steve  wouldn’t  see  it, 
knowing  it  would  upset  him.  And  luckily, 
later  they  were  too  busy  talking  and  Steve 
never  asked  for  the  evening  paper. 

Dinner  had  been  fun.  Even  Stephanie 
stayed  up  late  and  they  ate  on  the  patio, 
all  three  of  them,  discussing  the  future  and 


their  plans.  Steve  had  told  her  how  much 
he  liked  the  Japanese  flower  arrangement 
she  had  made.  Inwardly,  she  was  pleased. 
But  all  she’d  answered  was,  “And  not  the 
angel  food  cake?” 

Angel  food  cake  . . . This  was  one  of 
hers  and  Steve’s  pet  jokes.  Once  she  had 
written  to  him:  “All  I want  to  eat  is  angel 
food  cake!”  What  she  didn’t  know  then 
was  that  she  was  going  to  be  a mother. 

“It  was  all  so  sudden,”  she  remembered 
telling  a good  friend,  a writer.  “I’d  been 
devouring  angel  food  cake  at  a ferocious 
rate  for  two  months.  It  suddenly  dawned 
that  my  diet  was  definitely  unusual.  I 
hied  to  a doctor  and  found  out  I was  preg- 
nant. I was  kind  of  mixed  up.  Steve  and 
I wanted  a family,  but  after  we  were  both 
established  in  our  careers.  I loved  the  idea 
of  a baby,  yet,  you  know,  I kind  of  resented 
being  alone  with  seven  months  of  problems 
to  solve.” 

Steve’s  letters  had  kept  her  going.  She 
could  tell  he  was  doing  beautifully.  And 
she  clung  to  his  successes  as  she  would  to 
a child — feeling  them  a part  of  her  and 
reminding  herself  that  her  loneliness  was 
for  a purpose.  And  her  letters  to  him  . . . 

“A  new  world  is  opening  up  to  me,”  she 
had  written  him.  “A  world  involving  in- 
stant individual  decisions,  a world  of  other 
people,  other  problems.  There  is  no  Steve 
to  help  decide,  no  Steve  to  pour  out  the 
day’s  happenings  to,  no  strength  for  my 
weaknesses.  I suffer  from— a feeling  of 
homesickness  even  more  frightening  when 
you’re  away  and  I’m  at  home. 

“But  I really  look  into  people’s  faces 
now,  noticing  things  I’ve  never  noticed 
before.  I see  emotions  in  others.  For  my 
short  lifetime,  I’ve  been  wrapped  in  the 
protective  cocoon  of  my  one-tracked  work 
toward  a career.  With  you,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  enlarging  that  cocoon  to  include 
two.  Now  suddenly  I understand  human 
emotions,  lives  and  loves  of  others.  Real- 
izing, too,  it  has  taken  me  much  too  long 
to  break  open  my  cocoon  and  try  my 
wings.  As  I drive  to  Malibu  at  night,  I can 
honestly  say  that  pain  and  unhappiness 
bring  more  understanding  and  growth 
than  practically  anything  . . .” 

And  then,  at  last,  he  was  home  again — 
two  days  before  Stephanie  was  bom — 
September  1,  1956.  Almost  nine  months  of 
catching  up,  making  of  plans  and  re- 
avowals of  strength  had  to  be  done  in 
three  weeks.  She  had  been  positive  about 
moving  into  town  when  he’d  come  home — 
away  from  the  isolation  and  loneliness. 
But  he  was  persuasive.  By  the  time  he’d 
left,  he  had  convinced  her  all  over  again 
that  she  loved  the  ocean,  wanted  to  be 
away  from  people  and  really  needed  it. 

“More  coffee,  sweetie?”  The  sound  of 
his  voice  pulled  her  back  to  the  present 
once  again.  She’d  hardly  touched  the 
food  in  front  of  her. 

“I  wonder  how  Bob  Mitchum  will  be  to 
work  with,”  he  was  saying  now.  “Honey, 
I tell  you,  this  is  the  most  exciting  thing 
that’s  happened  to  me.  Do  you  really  like 
' Masterspy ’ as  the  title?  Gosh,  I wish  you 
coidd  come  with  me  . . .”  his  voice  trailed 
off. 

As  she  watched  his  face,  she  felt  the 
old  loneliness  returning,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a deep  understanding  of  his  needs. 
“I  wouldn’t  want  us  to  be  together  all  the 
time,  even  if  we  could.  Steve  needs  free- 
dom. He  shouldn’t  ever  conduct  his  whole 
life  for  me,”  she  had  recently  explained  to 
a friend  who  asked  about  her  marriage, 
and  she  realized  she  was  becoming  more 
independent.  Up  until  then,  she  had  re- 
lied to  an  extent  on  Steve’s  decisions  for 
her  by  letter.  But  slowly  she  had  been 
pushed  into  making  daily  decisions,  some 
of  them  very  important  to  her  career  and 
herself.  She’d  started  getting  the  feel  of 
saying  yes  or  no — for  herself.  She  remem- 


bered  the  first  big  one.  She’d  nearly  stut- 
tered when  forced  to  decide,  but  she’d 
done  it  ..  . 

Right  after  Steve  left  the  second  time 
she  was  offered  a role  in  the  stage  pro- 
duction of  “The  Sleeping  Prince.”  Steve 
wrote  that  he  thought  she  shouldn’t  do  the 
show  at  all.  But  she  figured  it  out  care- 
fully for  herself.  She  needed  to  work  and 
so  she  decided  to  take  the  part.  It  was  the 
month  after  Stephie  was  born  and  she  was 
nursing  her.  Poor  Stephanie.  She  went  to 
all  the  rehearsals,  but  she  really  had  a 
ball.  And  Shirley,  after  opening  night,  had 
a hit  on  her  hands. 

By  the  next  time  Steve  came  home,  he 
had  won  top  awards  at  the  Southeast 
Asia  Film  Festival  for  his  document- 
aries, yet  his  enthusiastic  chatter  about  his 
work  and  the  awards  hurt  her  a little,  and 
he  noticed  this  change  in  her.  She  began 
flaunting  her  ability  to  make  decisions 
under  his  nose  and  waving  her  new  in- 
dependence. Luckily,  Steve  had  under- 
stood. Perhaps  it  was  good  he  could  not 
be  home  longer  than  two  weeks  that  time. 
For  by  the  time  he’d  returned  home  for 
another  two  weeks,  she  had  gotten  over 
her  anger  and  had  become  an  individual. 
And  for  the  first  real  time  in  their  mar- 
riage they  were  together  as  two  people 
wanting  to  merge,  not  just  one  leaning 
heavily  on  the  other.  It  was  wonderful  . . . 
except  they  still  seemed  no  nearer  to  a 
decision  of  how  to  stay  together. 

“You’re  still  a practical  idealist,”  she 
suddenly  said  to  him,  across  the  table. 

“Is  that  what  you  were  thinking, 
honey?”  he  laughed. 

It  was  true.  His  ideas  for  a world  film 
company,  working  for  international  un- 
derstanding, meant  he  would  be  constantly 
somewhere  other  than  home.  Where  does 
that  leave  me — and  Stephie?  she  had  so 
often  asked.  There  was  no  answer. 

After  Steve  had  left  on  one  trip,  she’d 
sat  looking  out  the  lanai  window,  listening 
to  the  surf.  All  of  a sudden  she  made  the 
decision.  Stuffing  Stephie  into  the  MG, 
she  headed  for  Hollywood,  found  a realtor 
and  told  him  she  wanted  a house  to  rent — 
close  to  town.  And  they’d  found  one,  high 
on  a hill,  just  off  the  Freeway.  And  she 
took  it.  She  would  make  a really  won- 
derful new  home  for  Steve  to  return  to. 

Then,  how  she’d  thrown  herself  into  the 
project  of  the  new  house!  Painting, 
varnishing,  waxing,  rearranging. 

She  looked  through  the  kitchen  door,  at 
the  black  chairs  in  the  living  room  corner. 

She  hadn’t  been  able  to  sleep  one  night, 
so  had  gotten  up  at  four  a.m.  and  gone  to 


work  on  them.  They  still  looked  pretty 
good,  she  thought.  She’d  hung  up  Japanese 
parchment  lanterns,  a final  touch  to  the 
Japanese  modern  decor.  I want  Steve  to 
feel  at  home,  she  had  kept  telling  herself. 

“Are  you  going  anywhere  tonight, 
honey?  Why  don’t  you?”  The  sound  of 
Steve’s  voice  once  again  prodded  her  out 
of  the  past.  He  knew  how  hard  the  first 
few  nights  alone  always  were  for  her.  . . 

She’d  been  invited  out  to  the  Valley 
tonight  for  dinner  with  some  friends,  a 
married  couple.  She  wasn’t  too  keen  on 
going — last  time  they  had  sat  and  bick- 
ered much  of  the  evening  about  whether 
to  play  the  hi-fi,  talk  or  watch  TV.  She 
had  wanted  to  scream  at  them,  “It  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  do.  You’re  together.” 
But  she  hadn’t.  She  didn’t  have  many 
friends.  She  wanted  to  keep  them. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  answered  quietly, 
stirring  her  coffee.  “Maybe  I will.  It’s 
nice  living  near  enough  to  town  to  see 
people  in  the  evenings  if  I want  to.  I’m 
not  afraid  of  the  talk  any  more.” 

“You  know  I love  you,  darling,  and 
want  you  to  enjoy  yourself.  Remember 
what  I once  told  you  about  being  a bam- 
boo and  bending  with  the  circumstances?” 

“I  could  give  Stephie  a late  nap  and 
take  her  with  me  . . . All  right,  I’ll  go.” 

Steve  smiled  gently.  “I’ll  go  kiss  her 
goodbye  now.  And  then  I’ll  get  my  bag- 
gage together.  Thanks  for  my  last  Amer- 
ican breakfast,  honey.  Delicious.  Back 
to  raw  fish  and  green  tea.” 

He  bent  over  to  kiss  her,  and  held  her 
for  a long  moment.  And,  as  he  walked 
out  of  the  kitchen,  she  felt  the  familiar 
tears  and  the  hurt  well  up  inside.  There 
was  so  much  she  wanted  to  say,  so  little 
time  to  say  it  in.  She  felt  like  a child, 
helpless,  wanting  to  hold  him  back. 

“ Shirl  . . . Shirley.”  She  heard  him  call 
her  from  the  driveway.  But  she  sat, 
frozen.  She  couldn’t  go  out  there.  She 
walked  to  the  kitchen  window  and  watched 
him  as  he  turned  to  throw  her  a last, 
lingering  kiss,  then  drive  away.  The 
morning  sunlight  streamed  in  from  the 
patio  but  this  morning  it  didn’t  warm  her. 
Upstairs,  she  heard  Stephanie.  But  she 
couldn’t  go  to  her,  not  yet. 

"Be  a bamboo ; bend  with  the  circum- 
stances.” Steve’s  words  haunted  her. 

Only  time  would  tell  how  they  would 
work  out  their  separations.  And  the  only 
answer  in  the  now  quiet  house  was  a sud- 
den gust  of  wind  touching  at  her  hair. 

The  End 

shirley’s  in  paramount’s  “the  match- 
maker” AND  M-G-m’s  “some  CAME  RUNNING.” 
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NESTLE  COLORINSE  ' ■ 

Glorifies  your  natural  hair  shade  with 
glamorous  color-highlights  and  silken 
sheen.  Removes  dulling  soap  film. 
Quickly  rinses  in  — shampoos  out! 
In  12  exciting  shades.  29tf 
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Intensifies  your  natural  hair  shade 
OR  adds  thrilling  NEW  color. 
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ROCK  AND  BETTY... 


Continued  from  page  32 

“Let’s  go  find  the  star,”  he  said  softly. 
“Yes,”  she  answered,  “let’s.” 

Back  at  the  fire,  a friend  of  Rock’s 
mother  watched  Rock  and  his  girl  strolling 
hand-in-hand  along  the  beach.  “I’ve 
never  seen  Rock  so  happy  since  the  first 
few  months  of  his  marriage  to  Phyllis. 
Who’s  the  girl?”  she  asked.  “Somebody 
new?” 

“Somebody  old  in  Rock’s  life,”  answered 
another  guest.  “Betty  Abbott.  He’s  known 
her  for  years.  In  fact,  until  Rock  met 
Phyllis,  everybody  thought  Betty  was  go- 
ing to  be  Mrs.  Rock  Hudson.” 

Rock  Hudson  first  met  Betty  Abbott 
when  he  was  making  a picture.  “Mak- 
ing” is  undoubtedly  much  too  strong  a 
word  to  describe  Rock’s  activity  in  the 
film.  He  had  one  line,  and  dozens  of  hours 
riding  with  the  sheriff’s  posse.  The  name 
of  the  epic?  Well,  it’s  one  that  Rock  would 
just  as  soon  forget,  one  of  thirty-five  pic- 
tures in  which  he  briefly  appeared  during 
his  first  four  years  in  Hollywood. 

Rock  would  just  as  soon  forget  his  first 
big  scene,  too.  It  wasn’t  too  demand- 
ing. . . . He  was  just  supposed  to  climb 
on  his  horse,  kick  the  spurs  into  its  side, 
and  gallop  swiftly  down  the  street  to  the 
Red  Dog  Saloon.  On  cue,  he  pulled  his 
horse  up  short  and  hollered  out,  “We’ve 
spotted  the  outlaws  at  Thunder  Pass.” 
But  as  the  horse  reared  into  the  air,  Rock’s 
ten-gallon  hat  fell  off. 

“Cut!”  the  director  hollered.  “Let’s  do 
it  over.” 

Rock  rode  back  and  once  again  came 
galloping  down  the  street,  once  again  his 
horse  reared  up,  again  he  delivered  his 
memorable  line,  and  again  his  hat  fell  off. 

“The  horse  is  fine,”  the  director  said, 
“but  the  hat  can’t  take  direction.” 

Rock  forced  the  hat  down  on  his  head, 
tightened  the  chin  strap  and  went  through 
the  action  for  the  third  time.  At  the 
climax,  the  hat — on  schedule— toppled  off. 
Perspiration  broke  out  on  Rock’s  forehead. 
He  felt  like  galloping  off  the  set  and  out 
of  Hollywood — forever. 

Suddenly,  someone  giggled,  an  infectious 
giggle,  and  before  long  everyone,  includ- 
ing Rock,  was  laughing.  The  giggler,  he 
soon  found  out,  was  Betty  Abbott,  a pretty 
blonde  script-girl.  She  walked  over  to 
Rock  and  opened  her  purse.  He  bent 
down  from  his  horse  and  they  talked  for 
a moment.  Then  she  stuck  a band-aid 
across  his  hat  string,  pasting  it  to  the  side 
of  his  face  that  wasn’t  on-camera.  He 
went  through  the  scene  again  and  this 
time  his  hat  remained  perched  on  his  head. 

After  the  cameras  stopped  grinding, 
Rock  went  over  to  thank  the  script  girl. 
They  started  talking.  Afterwards  Rock 
had  said:  “She  was  pretty,  of  course,  but 
what  really  impressed  me  was  her  mind 
and  her  manner.  Very  knowing  and  very 
gentle.  Lots  of  times  you’ll  meet  a girl 
who’s  one  or  the  other.  If  she’s  the  know- 
ing kind,  there’s  usually  a tendency  to  be 
a little  domineering.  Not  with  Betty.  I 
noticed  that  right  away. 

“Later  on  I noticed  how  much  at  home 
she  was  everywhere.  She’s  an  adaptable 
girl.  Everyone  is  at  ease  talking  to  her. 
And  she’s  got  a wonderful  sense  of 
humor.” 

What  were  their  dates  like?  Well,  to 
use  Betty’s  own  words,  they  were  “crazy.” 
This  is  how  she  described  them  at  the 
p time:  “I  never  know  where  I’ll  land.  He 
gives  me  no  information  whatsoever,  and 
I’m  just  as  likely  to  end  up  on  a merry- 
go-round  fifty  miles  away  as  I am  on  the 


dance  floor  at  the  Mocambo.  As  a result, 
I try  to  dress  in  what  might  be  called 
casual  clothes  that  can  take  anything  from 
a tango  to  flying  a trapeze. 

“Once  in  a while  we  take  in  a movie, 
and  if  Rock  happens  to  be  in  it  he  ago- 
nizes through  the  whole  thing.  He  squirms 
so  much  that  he  makes  me  nervous  and  I 
might  as  well  see  it  alone.  Half  of  them 
I have  to  see  by  myself  again,  thanks  to 
Rock  Hudson.  Recently,  we  bought  a 
16  mm.  home  movie  projector.  Now  if  he 
fidgets  too  much,  I can  knit  or  cook  while 
he’s  suffering.” 

Rock,  himself’  chimed  in  with  informa- 
tion that  backed  up  Betty’s  “wackiness” 
charge.  “I  tease,”  he  said,  “and  I suppose 
sometimes  I go  beyond  the  limits.  Betty 
gets  duck  bumps  if  anybody  closes  one 
eye  and  leaves  the  other  wide  open.  So  I 
spend  five  minutes  on  each  of  our  dates 
like  a one-eyed  owl  while  she  shrieks  for 
help.” 

Betty  emphasized  that  “he  isn’t  only  the 
greatest  little  kidder  in  the  world,”  but 
has  his  serious  side,  too.  “Some  things  are 
very  important  to  him,”  she  said,  “like  his 
career,  his  beliefs,  music,  his  friends.  He 
enjoys  most  simple  things — picnics  at  the 
beach  or  informal  at-home  parties.  And 
he’s  really  very  shy;  he  won’t  talk  serious 
until  he  knows  the  people  he’s  talking  to. 

“With  all  his  wackiness,  Rock  has  beau- 
tiful manners.  Even  if  I’m  wearing  blue 
jeans  and  have  just  whomped  up  a sen- 
sational bowling  score,  Rock  is  right  there 
to  hold  open  the  car  door  for  me.  A lot  of 
people  around  town  could  take  lessons 
from  him.” 

With  Betty,  Rock  could  really  open  up. 
They  did  things  he  liked,  talked  about 
things  he  was  interested  in.  She  was  the 
niece  of  comedian  Bud  Abbott  and  knew 
movie-making  and  an  actor’s  problems 
well.  As  the  script  girl  on  nine  successive 
Rock  Hudson  pictures,  she  not  only  helped 
him  on  the  set,  but  in  the  evenings,  to- 
gether, they  would  rehash  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  day.  More  than  once, 
Rock  has  said:  “Betty’s  help  and  criticism 
were  everything  to  me.” 

But  more  important,  Betty  brought 
gaiety  and  security  into  Rock’s  life. 
Her  childhood  in  Rochester,  New 
York — where  she  was  born — and  later  in 
Los  Angeles  was  happy,  warm  and  fun,  a 
very  different  childhood  from  Rock’s.  Her 
calmness  and  casualness,  her  feeling  of 
security  and  ability  to  give,  made  Rock 
feel  as  if  he  belonged  and  was  loved.  As 
Betty  herself  phrased  it,  “We’re  comfort- 
able together.” 

In  the  first  couple  of  years  that  they 
went  together,  Rock  and  Betty  were  able 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  without  any 
interference.  Sometimes  they  went  to 
parties,  shows  or  movies;  more  often 
they’d  just  pay  visits  to  each  other’s 
houses,  taking  turns  at  cooking  meals, 
listening  to  records,  talking,  reading — en- 
joying just  being  together. 

In  June  of  1953,  right  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  location  at  Sedona,  Arizona, 
where  he  had  made  “Gun  Fury,”  Rock 
was  rushed  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  in  Santa 
Monica  for  an  emergency  appendectomy. 
When  he  came  out  of  the  ether,  Betty  was 
bending  over  him. 

“I  must  be  in  heaven,”  he  said,  “and 
you’re  a beautiful  angel.” 

“You’re  not  in  heaven,”  she  answered, 
“you’re  in  a hospital  and  you’ve  had  me 
worried  sick.” 

“You  are  an  angel,”  he  said,  “my  guard- 
ian angel.  And  I hereby  name  you  Magda 
Upswitch  or  Hezekiah  Ormiston  or  Fortu- 
nata  Divine.  Take  your  choice.” 

Betty  laughed.  These  were  the  names 
he  often  called  her.  “Oh,  Rock,”  she  said, 
“now  I know  you’re  all  right.” 


“Please,  Nurse  Upswitch,”  he  said,  “it’s 
against  the  rules  to  cry  in  heaven.  And 
kissing  is  strictly  taboo.  Stop  now,  or  I’ll 
report  you  to  the  chief  angel  and  you’ll 
have  to  turn  in  your  wings.” 

But  for  Nurse  Magda  Upswitch,  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  her  career  as  Rock’s 
Florence  Nightingale — although  she  didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time.  When  Rock  felt 
strong  again,  he  urged  Betty  to  go  to  Eng- 
land for  a vacation  she  had  planned  for 
years.  He  assured  her  he  was  all  right 
and  that  she  should  go.  Betty  finally  went. 

In  mid-Atlantic,  she  received  a shore- 
to-ship  call  from  Rock.  “How  are  you 
feeling?”  he  asked. 

“Great,”  she  answered,  “but  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  how  are  you  feeling?” 

“Fine,”  he  said,  “couldn’t  be  better.  I 
miss  you,  but  have  fun.” 

When  she  arrived  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
in  London,  her  room  was  filled  with  red 
roses.  One  flower  had  a card  attached  to 
it  on  which  was  written,  “Have  fun,  For- 
tunata.  Love,  Rock.” 

While  Betty  tried  to  have  fun  without 
him  in  England,  Rock  tried  to  have  fun 
without  her  in  California. 

One  day  he  went  out  alone  to  Laguna 
Beach  to  do  some  surf-board  riding.  The 
sun  felt  hot  and  good  on  his  back  as  he 
rode  the  big  waves  into  shore.  Once,  when 
he  pushed  the  surf-board  out  towards  the 
breakers,  he  saw  a boat  on  the  horizon. 
And  for  a crazy  second  he  thought,  “Bet- 
ty’s on  that  boat.  She’s  coming  home.” 
But  then  he  laughed  at  the  wacky  notion 
and  headed  into  shore. 

The  beach  was  practically  deserted 
when  he  headed  out  into  the  water  one 
more  time.  Vaguely,  he  realized  that  the 
waves  were  higher  and  the  water  rougher. 
But  the  crazy  fusing  of  sun  and  sand  and 
memories  of  Betty  made  everything  a bit 
unclear. 

Suddenly,  a gigantic  wave,  more  than 
ten  feet  high,  picked  him  up  and  hurled 
him  towards  the  shore.  Rock  felt  as  if 
he  were  on  a runaway  roller-coaster.  The 
surf-board  spun  away  from  him  and  he 
catapulted  into  a jutting  boulder.  He 
heard  a bone  crack,  and  from  the  pain 
thought  he  had  broken  his  neck.  A life- 
guard fashioned  a make-shift  tourniquet 
to  stem  Rock’s  bleeding.  Then  he  was 
carried  to  a red  truck,  an  emergency  am- 
bulance of  the  Laguna  Fire  and  Rescue 
Department,  and  taken  to  an  aid  station, 
where  he  was  X-rayed  and  given  first- 
aid.  Through  a haze  of  pain  he  dictated  a 
cable  to  be  sent  to  London.  “Address  it  to 
Fortunata  Divine,”  he  said.  “Say:  ‘Sorry 
can’t  drive  you  home.  Just  broke  my 
shoulder.’  Better  add  the  name  Betty 
Abbott  to  the  address,  just  in  case  she 
didn’t  register  under  her  right  name.  And 
sign  it:  ‘Love,  Rock.’  ” Then  he  passed 
out.  He  was  put  on  a stretcher,  placed  in 
an  ambulance,  and  rushed  fifty  miles  to 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

A bone  surgeon  there  told  Rock  it  would 
take  eight  weeks  for  his  shoulder  fracture 
to  heal.  Rock’s  heart  sank.  “Magnificent 
Obsession”  was  scheduled  to  go  before  the 
cameras  shortly.  This  was  his  big  chance. 
No  small  breaks  in  his  shoulder  were  go- 
ing to  stop  him  from  getting  his  big  career 
break,  the  part  he  had  been  dreaming 
about  and  praying  for  all  these  years.  But 
the  doctor  was  insistent:  “Eight  weeks.” 

Rock  sank  back  in  desperation.  “Eight 
weeks,”  he  repeated  quietly.  An  attend- 
ant brought  him  a telegram.  It  read: 
“Zounds,  Igor!  Nurse  Fortunata  Arrives 
Next  Week.”  Rock  smiled.  Betty  was 
coming  back.  “I’ll  fool  all  of  them,”  he 
thought,  “the  doctors,  Betty,  the  producers 
of  ‘Magnificent  Obsession.’  I’ll  be  on  my 
feet  by  the  time  Betty  comes  home.  And 
I’ll  make  that  picture.  Being  hospitalized 
might  even  help.  After  all,  I’m  to  play 


the  part  of  a doctor.”  He  felt  better  already. 

YYZhen  Betty  returned  from  Europe,  she 
W hurried  to  her  home  before  going  to 
the  hospital  to  see  Rock.  She  wanted 
to  unpack  her  bags  and  wrap  the  gifts 
she  had  bought  for  him:  bright-colored 
argyle  socks,  a snazzy  sweater,  and  a 
whole  family  of  leprechaun  figurines.  On 
her  doorstep  were  a dozen  roses  with  the 
cryptic  message:  “Igor  Follows.” 

She  was  still  examining  the  card  when 
Igor  himself,  Rock,  walked  over — crawled 
would  be  a better  word! — like  an  injured 
crab.  His  shoulder  was  imprisoned  in  a 
heavy  plaster  cast.  In  his  blue  jeans,  old 
sweater  and  moccasins,  he  looked  to  Betty 
like  the  main  character  out  of  a picture 
called,  “Frankenstein  Goes  To  College.” 

But  shoulder  or  no  shoulder,  the  injury 
didn’t  interfere  with  Rock’s  appetite.  Over 
steaks,  they  talked.  And  finally,  late  in 
the  evening,  Rock  got  up  to  go.  “Going 
to  the  studio  tomorrow?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“Mind  a passenger?” 

“Of  course  not,”  she  said. 

“Okay,”  Rock  said,  “you’ve  got  one. 
Now  that  you’re  home  again,  I’m  going  in 
to  report  for  that  picture.” 

And  make  it  he  did.  Nurse  Fortunata 
drove  him  to  the  studio  each  morning  and 
took  him  home  again  each  night.  In  a 
few  days  the  shoulder  cast  came  off;  his 
recovery  was  amazingly  rapid  and  he  gave 
full  credit  to  his  “nurse.”  And  when  the 
picture  was  finished  and  studio  officials 
saw  it,  they  were  convinced  that  in  Rock 
Hudson  they  had  a super-star. 

So  the  order  went  out  that  Rock  should 
escort  a big  name  to  the  “Magnificent  Ob- 
session” premiere.  This  wasn’t  unusual. 
All  along,  as  his  star  was  slowly  rising  in 
the  movie  heavens,  he’d  been  forced  to  go 
on  “publicity”  dates  with  girls  he  didn’t 
know  or  didn’t  like.  But  late  at  night, 
after  a premiere  or  studio  party  which  he 
attended  with  someone  else,  he’d  drive  up 
to  Betty’s  place  and  knock  at  the  door. 
“How  was  it?”  she’d  ask. 

“Awful,”  he’d  answer.  And  he’d  take 
off  his  formal  jacket  and  loosen  his  black 
bow  tie,  and  together  they’d  raid  the  re- 
frigerator and  talk  ’til  dawn. 

But  this  time,  as  he  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a great  career,  Rock  balked.  He 
wanted  to  be  seen  with  the  girl  he  really 
cared  for,  to  share  his  triumph  with  her. 
“No,”  he  said  to  the  studio  big-wigs,  “I 
refuse  to  make  this  a ‘publicity’  date.  I’m 
taking  Betty  Abbott — and  my  mother. 
The  two  people  who  mean  most  in  the 
world  to  me.”  And  the  studio  compro- 
mised. He  could  take  Betty  if  she  really 
dressed  for  the  occasion. 

Rock  had  to  tell  all  this  to  Betty — and 
it  was  the  hardest  thing  he  ever  tried  to 
do.  He  explained  that  the  studio  ward- 
robe was  open  to  her,  and  she  could  bor- 
row anything  she  needed. 

As  usual,  Betty  helped  him  out.  “Of 
course,  I can’t  buy  a mink  or  a new  gown 
for  every  important  date  with  you,”  she 
said.  “Any  dress  I want  from  the  ward- 
robe? So  many  to  choose  from.  That’s 
swell.” 

Rock  was  learning — not  only  how  to 
say  “No”  to  people,  but  nicer  things  as 
well,  like  how  to  take  a girl  out  in  style. 
He  and  Betty  had  arranged  to  sit  with 
Barbara  Rush  and  Jeff  Hunter  at  the  pre- 
miere. So  he  asked  Barbara  to  find  out 
what  color  gown  Betty  would  be  wearing 
(it  turned  out  to  be  powder  blue)  and 
then  went  to  a florist  and  personally 
picked  out  an  orchid  to  match  her  dress. 

At  the  time,  Rock  commented  wryly,  “A 
year  or  so  ago  even  if  I had  wanted  to 
send  Betty  or  anyone  orchids,  I would 
have  been  too  shy  to  do  it  and  too  afraid 
I’d  pick  out  the  wrong  thing.” 
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ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nylon,  dacron.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality.  Big  cash 
income  now,  real  future.  Equipment  free.  Hoover,  Dept. 
M-119,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  Ad,  and  mail  with  name,  address  for  big 
box  of  food  and  household  products  for  Free  Trial,  to  test  in 
your  home.  Tell  your  friends,  make  money.  Rush  name.  Blair 
Dept.  185BT,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS — $20-$40  Profit  evenings. 
No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Snows  are  Party 
Plan  sensation!  Samples  furnished  Free.  Beeline  Fashions, 
Bensenville26,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-54,  Chicago 
32,  Illinois. __ 

PIECE-LIKE  STAY  at-homework!  No  doorbell  ringing! 
Securall,  Box  1450,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

BUSINESS  & MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
PREPARE  ENVELOPES,  HOME— longhand,  typewriter. 
$1 5.00  thousand  I Particulars  free.  D.  Cove,  Box  2580,  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time.  Simple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Oug6r,  Caldwell  1, 
Arkansas. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  short  paragraphs.  Information 
free.  Barrett,  Dept.  C-134-V,  7464  No.  Clark,  Chicago  26. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments  at 
home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  6240  Broadway,  Chicago  40. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons,  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  preparing-mailing  advertising. 

Temple  Co.,  Muncie  2,  Indiana. 

EXTRA  MONEY  PREPARING,  Mailing  Literature.  Tom, 

1305A  N.  Western,  Chicago  22. 

MAKE  YOUR  TYPEWRITER  Earn  Money.  Send  $1.00. 

Hughes,  500B,  9 South  Clinton,  Chicago  6. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
61-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  X774, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL — NO  Classes.  Study  at  home.  Spare  Time. 

Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-57,  Wayne 
School,  2»2 7 Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

LEARN  WHILE  ASLEEP!  Exciting  details  free.  Sleep- 

Learning  Research  Association,  Box  24-PC,  Olympia,  Wash. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL _ 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 

women  over  25,  eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers.  Up  to 
2 years  to  repay — low  monthly  payments  Supervised  by 
Nebraska  Banking  Department.  Loan  application  sent  free  in 
plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 
National  Bank,  Dept.  WD-10  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  MONEY  BY  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail 

Service.  Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  653T 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

FOREIGN  & U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

HIGH  PAYING  JOBS,  Opportunities,  foreign,  USA.  All  trades. 
Companies  pay  fare.  For  information  write  Dept.  57B  National 
Employment  Information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 

Transportation  Paid.  Free  Information.  Write:  Transworld, 
Dept.  7B,  200  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1. 


FREE  KIT 

Our  FREE  subscription  sales  kit  helps  you  earn 
money.  Write  for  it  today.  No  obligation.  Macfad- 
den  Publications,  205  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


POEMS  WANTED 

I Wm  I w I For  musical  setting  . . . send 

Poems  today.  Any  subject. 
Immediate  consideration.  Phonograph  records  made. 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  NewYorkl 


Were  you  a Blonde  Baby? 
Did  you  lose  that  golden  color? 


Now  watch  Blonde  Hair  COME  TO  LIFE  with  this  New 


Shampoo,  made  specially  for  YOU! 


Were  you  once  a gorgeous  blonde?  Did  years  of  neglect  let  your 
hair  slip,  shade-by-shade,  into  a dull,  dark  color?  Did  you  fail  to 
realize  that  blonde  hair  has  special  problems ...  requires  special 
care ...  needs  a SPECIAL  SHAMPOO  to  bring  out  the  radiant 
shine  and  light,  golden  color  that  men  love? 

Now,  without  tints,  rinses  or  that  ugly,  bleached  look  you  can 
wash  your  hair  shades  lighter... safely!  BLONDEX,  the  11-minute 
"miracle”  shampoo  — made  at  home,  fresh  as  you  need  it— whips 
into  a rich,  billowy  lather  that  rinses  away  the  drab,  dingy  film 
that  makes  hair  dark,  muddy,  old-looking.  BLONDEX,  alone, 
contains  ANDIUM  to  shine  and  lighten  as  it  shampoos,  bring  out 
that  shimmering  golden  look.  Safe  — even  for  children’s  hair.  Get 
BLONDEX  today  at  10^,  drug  or  department  stores. 


HANDS  TIED? 


—because  you  lack  a 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 


• You  can  qualify  for  an  American  School 
Diploma  in  spare  time  at  home!  If  you  have 
left  school,  write  or  mail  coupon  for  FREE 
booklet  that  tells  how.  No  obligation  of  any 
kind. 


, OUR  61ST  YEAR 1 

| AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  H753 
j Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet.  | 
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Address 

City  & State 

Accredited  Member  NATIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL 


Rock,  Betty  and  Rock’s  mother  had  a 
great  time  at  the  premiere.  But  as  he 
signed  autographs,  fought  his  way  through 
milling  fans  to  get  into  the  theatre,  and 
then  ducked  out  of  a side  door  with  his 
“two  girls,”  to  avoid  the  mob  in  the  street, 
Rock  was  well  aware  that  his  life  was 
changing,  that  fame  had  come.  And  Betty 
knew  it,  too. 

She  learned  to  spot  photographers  and 
columnists  and  to  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  give  Rock  the  spotlight.  What 
she  and  Rock  shared  together  was  pre- 
cious, was  their  very  own.  The  only  way 
she  could  preserve  their  relationship  was 
to  protect  their  privacy — at  all  costs. 

But  the  columnists  were  insistent  and 
the  photographers  were  persistent  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  combined  to 
invade  Rock  and  Betty’s  privacy  and  to 
make  their  relationship  a public  spectacle. 
Most  of  Rock’s  close  friends  were  con- 
vinced that  he  wanted  to  marry  Betty — 
and  would  if  the  press  would  only  give 
them  time  to  be  alone. 

One  day,  in  the  spring  of  1954,  Rock 
made  a reservation  in  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rock  Hudson  for  the  wedding 
suite  at  the  Tower  Isle  Hotel  at  Ocho  Rios, 
on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  He  requested  the  reservation 
for  May  15th. 

Rock’s  mother,  Mrs.  Kay  Olson,  gave 
Betty  and  Rock  her  blessings.  “I  surely 
hope  that  Rock  marries  Betty  ...  I would 
love  to  have  that  girl  as  my  daughter-in- 
law,”  she  said. 

But  Rock  never  picked  up  the  honey- 
moon reservations  from  the  New  York 
travel  agent  who  made  it.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  changed  his  mind  because  a 
magazine  printed  the  story  with  the  com- 
ment: “This  news  should  further  substan- 
tiate the  rumors  that  Rock  and  Betty 
Abbott  are  preparing  an  elopement.” 
Anyway,  the  wedding  never  came  off. 

The  following  June,  Rock  left  for  Ire- 
land to  make  “Captain  Lightfoot.”  Again, 


Betty  was  working  with  the  crew  as 
script  girl.  She  and  Rock  decided  to 
take  a quick  tour  of  Europe  ahead  of 
time,  with  Barbara  Rush  as  chaperone. 
And  again  the  papers  printed  story  after 
story  about  the  couple’s  impending  mar- 
riage. 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  one  of  these  days 
Betty  Abbott  will  be  Mrs.  Rock  Hudson,” 
catted  one  of  Hollywood’s  columnists.  And 
the  others  all  agreed. 

And  wherever  they  went  in  Europe, 
newsmen  plagued  them  with  the  same 
questions:  “When  are  you  going  to  get 
married?  When  are  you  going  to  take  the 
big  step,  Rock?”  In  Rome,  Rock  went  off 
by  himself  for  a few  days  to  hide  from 
prying  reporters. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Walter  Win- 
chell  wrote:  “Their  pals  wonder  if  Rock 
Hudson  and  Betty  Abbott  were  sealed  in 
Eire”  and  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  “Rock  Hud- 
son has  fallen  in  love  with  Betty  Abbott 
and  is  reported  to  have  received  her 
‘yes.’  ” 

But  in  Ireland,  the  romance  exploded. 
It  happened  suddenly,  and  no  one  knows 
just  why.  After  the  day’s  shooting  was 
done  on  “Captain  Lightfoot,”  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  would  relax  at  a 
local  tavern.  Rock  and  Betty  would  al- 
ways be  there,  sitting  at  a little  table  over 
on  the  side,  talking  and  holding  hands. 
One  night  they  came  in  as  usual.  A pho- 
tographer had  been  haunting  them  all  day 
and  they  had  finally  given  him  the  slip. 
They  sat  in  the  usual  place,  talked  quietly, 
held  hands.  Suddenly,  without  warning, 
Betty  jumped  up — her  face  white — and 
ran  out.  Rock  started  to  rise,  then  sank 
back  in  his  chair  and  stared  across  the 
table  at  the  place  where  Betty  had  been. 

A cameraman  who  had  been  watching 
the  whole  incident  quipped,  “I  guess  those 
rumors  about  Rock  and  that  Italian  con- 
tessa  got  back  to  Betty,  and  for  once  she 
wasn’t  going  to  take  it.” 

For  the  next  day,  Betty  flew  back  to  the 


United  States. 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  Rock  re- 
turned to  Rome — alone. 

In  the  fall,  Betty  and  Rock  saw  each 
other  occasionally,  but  now  they  were  just 
friends.  A year  later,  when  Rock  married 
Phyllis  Gates,  the  Associated  Press  carried 
the  following  sentence  in  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  their  news  story  covering  the 
marriage:  “For  a time  he  was  an  escort 
of  script  girl  Betty  Abbott,  niece  of  co- 
median Bud  Abbott.”  Just  that,  nothing 
more. 

As  Rock  and  Betty  returned  to  join  the 
others  at  the  now  dying  camp  fire,  one 
of  the  guests  said  to  her  husband, 
“Gossips  broke  them  up  before.  I just 
hope  it  doesn’t  happen  again.  Already 
they’re  sharpening  their  pencils.” 

“So  you  think  they’re  in  love?”  the  man 
asked. 

“Right  now  Rock’s  too  involved  with 
working  out  the  details  of  his  divorce  from 
Phyllis  to  be  serious  about  anyone,”  whis- 
pered the  wife  knowingly.  “And  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  recapture  the  past.  . . . But 
who  knows?  I read  an  interview  Rock 
gave  recently,  in  which  he  said  ‘I  want  to 
marry  again.  But  not  right  now.  I’m  not 
even  divorced.’  That’s  what  he  said.  But 
as  a woman,  I say  one  thing:  Rock 
wouldn’t  wear  that  hat  for  anyone  else.” 

Rock  and  Betty  sat  down  again  by  the 
fire.  Rock  poked  the  embers  with  a stick. 
Someone  put  a record  on  the  portable 
phonograph.  Rock’s  head  settled  into 
Betty’s  lap.  He  closed  his  eyes.  Sud- 
denly, he  opened  them. 

“I’m  watching  you,  Nurse  Fortunata,”  he 
said  with  a sly  smile.  “You  think  I’m 
asleep  but  I’m  watching  you  all  the  time.” 

Betty  pushed  his  hat  down  over  his  face. 
But  even  this  couldn’t  muffle  Rock’s 
laughter.  The  End 

ROCK  STARS  IN  U-l’s  “TWILIGHT  FOR  THE 
GODS”  AND  “this  EARTH  IS  mine” 


CAROL  LYNLEY  AND 
JIM  MacARTHUR 

Continued  from  page  36 

social  workers.”  He  warned  me,  “They’re 
right  behind  you  all  the  time.”  Then  his 
eyes  would  light  up  and  he’d  laugh,  “But 
that’s  because  you’re  a child — and  there’s 
nothing  you  can  do  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

I asked  the  social  worker  to  explain 
“wrap  it  up,”  and  she  said  it  meant  beat  it, 
go  on  home,  shooting’s  over  for  the  day. 

I began  to  itch  and  I slapped  at  the  ants 
on  my  legs.  Ants  followed  us  everywhere 
that  summer.  They  were  in  the  food,  in 
our  clothes,  even  between  the  pages  of  our 
scripts. 

Jim  came  over  to  me  and  said,  “Listen, 
antslapper,  don’t  you  think  they  deserve 
the  right  to  live?”  He  laughed,  then 
slapped  an  ant  on  his  arm.  Jim  was  always 
full  of  advice — he’s  four  years  older. 

And  there  you  have  it — the  story  behind 
my  one  (and  only)  “romance”  with  hand- 
some Jim  MacArthur.  (Don’t  ever  call  him 
Jimmy;  he  bristles.)  One  kissing  scene  for 
the  cameras. 

Jim  and  I met  that  summer  in  Holly- 
wood, my  first  time  there,  and  I was  so 
green  I was  scared.  I didn’t  know  anything 
about  picture-making,  and  every  time  I 
goofed,  I’d  run  into  the  bushes  and  pick 
F up  my  paperback  book  of  poems  to  read  so 
I could  forget  about  what  a nitwit  I was, 
and  if  Jim  wasn’t  on  camera,  he’d  come 
over  and  tell  me,  “Coach,  if  they’re  giving 


you  any  trouble,  holler  back.  And  if  you 
lose  your  voice,  give  me  a high  sign,  and 
I’ll  give  them  a piece  of  your  mind.” 

I’d  laugh  and  forget  about  the  mess-up. 
Jim  was  a teenager,  too — nineteen  (now 
he’s  twenty).  I was  fifteen  and  scared,  like 
I say. 

You  know,  if  you’ve  never  been  to  Hol- 
lywood before,  it’s  hard  to  take  it  all  in — 
the  publicity  people  and  the  photographers 
and  the  dressers  and  all  the  thousands  of 
jack-in-the-box  assistants  (not  to  forget 
my  mom)  who  tag  along.  Business  hours 
in  Hollywood  are  full  of  tag-alongers. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  you  don’t  know 
what  to  do. 

But  after  working  hours,  it’s  a different 
story.  Suddenly  you’re  all  alone  and  you 
feel  lonely.  I don’t  know  where  all  the  peo- 
ple go.  My  girlfriend,  Janice  Brubeck 
(she’s  a young  singer  looking  for  a lucky 
break),  and  I used  to  ride  up  and  down 
the  elevators  at  the  Chateau  Marmont 
where  we  lived  every  time  we  could  think 
of  an  excuse.  We  were  ashamed  to  admit 
this  to  anyone  but  we  were  secretly  look- 
ing for  celebs. 

We’d  ask  the  lady  at  the  main  desk  if 
any  stars  had  checked  in,  and  she’d  rattle 
off  a bunch  of  names  that  made  our  heads 
whirl.  Anna  Magnani.  Greta  Garbo.  Joanne 
Woodward.  Paul  Newman.  Sal  Mineo.  Tony 
Perkins.  Janice  and  I would  walk  away 
staggering. 

But,  we  wondered,  where  did  they  all 
go?  We  looked  high  and  low  for  them,  but 
few  of  them  were  about.  That’s  why  I say 
the  nights  are  lonely  in  Hollywood.  I 
guess  everybody’s  busy  studying  lines,  and 
it’s  early-to-bed  because  that  five  o’clock 


morning  call  comes  mighty  early.  Sure, 
there  are  a few  parties  here  and  there, 
and  some  razzle-dazzle  all-out  nights  if 
there’s  a fancy  premiere.  But  Hollywood, 
from  what  I saw  of  it,  is  a community  of 
hard-working  people  dedicated  to  its  work 
like  any  other  town. 

Oh  yes,  one  night  I ran  into  Johnny 
Saxon  in  a Health  Food  store,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  introduced  us  and, 
out  of  bashfulness  I guess,  all  we  said 
was  hello. 

Another  night  Janice  and  I had  plenty 
of  time  on  our  hands  so  we  composed  a 
telegram  to  Jim — a long  string  of  corny 
congratulations  for  his  birthday  (it  wasn’t, 
naturally!  His  birthday’s  in  December). 
We  ran  to  the  Western  Union  office, 
splurged  with  our  allowances  and  signed 
the  wire  Melinda  Lee  and  Conchita  Lou. 
Janice  and  I laughed  for  days  about  it. 

But  Jim  never  mentioned  it  once.  Prob- 
ably, he  figured,  a couple  of  spooks  had 
flipped  their  lids. 

Not  that  Jim  can’t  handle  himself  in 
ticklish  situations.  All  summer  long  girls 
would  ask  him  for  autographs  and  you 
should  have  seen  him.  Unbelievable! 
Smooth  as  butter  and  a first  class  operator, 
to  boot. 

But  back  to  Hollywood.  I was  floored 
with  the  tight  clothes  everyone  wears 
and  in  such  knock-your-eyes-out  col- 
ors. Me,  I’m  the  baggy  clothes  type.  This 
way  I don’t  have  any  letting-out  or  taking- 
in  problems  if  I gain  or  lose  weight.  But 
in  Hollywood,  wow!  The  human  body  is 
revealed  in  bursting  detail,  if  you  know 
what  I mean.  I’d  go  shopping  with  my 


Mom  in  the  supermarket,  and  I felt  like 
a freak  wearing  my  brother’s  shirts  and 
old  slacks  with  plenty  of  room  you  know 
where. 

(Jim’s  a neat  Ivy  League  dresser.  He 
loves  tweeds  and  herringbone  stripes  in 
jackets  and  suits,  prefers  striped  rep  ties 
— or  knitted  ones — white  button-down 
shirts.) 

Jim  used  to  kid  me  and  say,  “Red  and 
blue,  red  and  blue!  That’s  all  you  wear, 
red  and  blue!”  They’re  my  favorite  colors. 
My  unfavorite  color  is  black.  I hate  it 
with  a passion,  especially  on  young  girls. 
It  makes  me  look  ridiculously  old. 

So  many  people  ask  me  if  I’m  not  old 
and  overly-sophisticated  for  my  age,  and 
it  gripes  me  because  I’ve  never  worn 
slinky  dresses  or  spike-heeled  shoes, 
smoked  cigarettes  or  traveled  in  a fast 
crowd.  If  they  meant  sophisticated  in 
terms  of  being  wise  (the  word  sophisti- 
cated comes  from  a Latin  or  Greek  phrase 
meaning  wisdom),  I’d  be  flattered,  but 
naturally  everyone  refers  to  the  lah-de- 
dah  kind  of  sophistication.  Anyone  who 
gets  to  know  me  realizes  I’m  pretty  much 
a teenager  who  loves  pajama  parties  with 
girlfriends  and  lots  of  talk  about  boys. 

My  grandmother  in  Winthrop,  Massa- 
chusetts— where  I was  born — calls  me 
“a  nice,  healthy  girl,”  and  once  when  I 
played  a neurotic  murderess  on  an  Alfred 
Hitchcock  TV  program,  she  had  connip- 
tions and  was  fit  to  be  tied!  My  modeling 
for  the  fashion  magazines  didn’t  upset  her, 
but  playing  a killer — uh-oh!  All  that 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  English,  German  and 
Maine  Mohawk  Indian  blood  in  her  boiled. 

“But  that’s  the  fun  of  acting,”  I told  her. 
It’s  the  thrill  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  be  someone  other  than  yourself. 
Grandmother  nodded  her  head  and  told 
me  to  clip  the  hedges  in  the  front  yard. 
She  said  they  needed  neatening-up. 
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Beauty  secret! 
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Ask  for  it  by  name 


One  time  my  Mom  and  1 had  a to-do 
about  the  way  I should  have  played  a 
role  on  television.  We  argued  for  three 
days  about  it.  Every  time  we  sat  down  to 
eat,  before  I’d  even  get  a bite  of  food  into 
my  mouth,  she’d  get  on  me  about  the  way 
I was  playing  the  role.  I couldn’t  stand  it, 
so  I decided  one  morning  to  do  it  her 
way.  Was  it  ever  terrible!  That’s  when  I 
said,  “Look,  Mom,  you’re  the  mother  in 
the  family,  so,  if  you  don’t  mind,  you  do 
the  mothering,  and  if  I’m  going  to  be  the 
actress  let  me  try  doing  the  acting.”  We’ve 
gotten  along  on  acting  like  two  peas  in  a 
pod  ever  since. 

Jim  told  me  he  never  had  any  trouble 
with  his  mother  about  acting — even  though 
she’s  one  of  the  greatest!  “She’s  never 
primed  me  on  acting,”  Jim  said.  “She’s 
kind  of  let  me  develop  by  myself.” 

Did  you  know  television  is  where  Jim 
and  I got  our  feet  wet  in  this  acting 
business?  “I  was  the  most  popular 
back  on  TV,”  I used  to  boast  to  Jim— “al- 
though I bet  you  don’t  even  remember  me. 
I was  the  young  girl  whose  parents  or 
uncle  always  plunked  her  down  with  her 
back  directly  in  front  of  the  camera  and 
lectured  her.” 

TV’s  more  comfortable  for  me — prob- 
ably because  I’m  used  to  it.  Hollywood 
cameras  used  to  frighten  me.  “They  come 
up  so  close  on  you,  and  you  can’t  blink 
your  eyes  or  turn  your  head,”  I used  to 
moan  to  Jim. 

“You’ll  get  over  it,”  he’d  tell  me  in  his 
relaxed  way.  But  I didn’t.  You  have  to 
keep  absolutely  still  and  say  your  lines 
without  any  breathing  and  hope  all  the 
time  that  all’s  going  well. 

It  didn’t  always.  One  day  when  the  di- 
rector told  me  to  move  a little  to  the  left, 
I took  a step — only  one  step,  mind  you — 
and  I was  completely  out  of  camera  range. 
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All  the  time  I worked  in  “The  Light  in 
the  Forest”  I was  so  unsure  of  myself.  I 
was  afraid  even  to  see  the  final  print.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  when  I did  (after  my  third 
invitation)  I absolutely  cringed  all  the 
way  through  it. 

I was  so  embarrassed.  My  face  looked 
fat  and  awful,  and  I hated  the  way  I 
walked. 

“You  walk  like  you  walk,”  Jim  teased 
me. 

“Oh,”  I wailed.  “Don’t  say  that!” 

Working  the  way  I have  since  I was  ten 
and  a half — when  I started  modeling — I 
haven’t  had  time  to  date  as  much  as  other 
girls  my  age.  Once  in  a while  I wonder 
about  it,  but  it  doesn’t  really  bother  me — 
although  I’ll  be  honest  and  say  I’m  look- 
ing forward  to  all  the  good  times  ahead. 

Not  that  I haven’t  had  a few  dates!  You 
could  count  them  on  your  fingers — which 
is  maybe  why  I’m  still  kind  of  inexperi- 
enced and  some  of  them  have  been  duds. 
Once  when  I was  on  a date  some  peo- 
ple came  over  to  me  for  autographs.  We 
were  in  Central  Park  having  ice  cream  and 
looking  at  all  the  summer  people  bicycling, 
rowing  boats,  playing  baseball.  After  I 
signed  some  autographs,  the  boy  froze  and 
didn’t  say  a word  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it. 

I like  boys  who  take  the  lead  about 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  the  way  a 
fellow  should.  Some  boys  can  do  this  at 
thirteen,  others  can  be  thirty  and  not 
know  how  to  handle  themselves.  I guess 
maybe  this  is  the  same  with  girls — it’s  a 
little  true  of  me. 

I love  to  go  to  the  movies  on  a date.  But 
then  I love  the  movies!  When  I used  to 
model  I’d  run  to  a movie  between  assign- 
ments. Usually  I only  got  to  see  about  an 
hour  of  the  film.  I had  to  rush  off  to  my 
next  job. 

I’d  go  to  any  movie  starring  Marilyn 
Monroe.  She’s — to  quote  a phrase — the 
most  beautiful  symbol  of  womanhood  I 
know. 

I adore  Carroll  Baker.  Lots  of  people 
who  stop  me  on  the  street  for  my  auto- 
graph walk  away  disappointed  when 
they  find  out  I’m  not  Carroll.  I don’t  blame 
them.  I’d  be  disappointed,  too.  Sometimes 
I’m  mistaken  for  Grace  Kelly’s  younger 
sister  or  Eva  Marie  Saint.  Sometimes  in 
New  York  when  people  stare  I feel  I have 
leprosy  or  something.  But  in  small  towns 
like  Winthrop  people  are  courteous  and 
friendly.  They  let  you  go  your  own  way. 

Other  actresses  I like  are  Audrey  Hep- 
burn and  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike.  Dame 
Sybil  came  to  Broadway  for  “The  Potting 
Shed”  last  year.  It  was  my  first  Broadway 
show,  and  I had  a tiny  role,  but  I loved 
it.  My  dressing  room  was  five  flights  up 
since  I was  low  man  on  the  totem  pole, 
but  every  night  when  I went  to  the  theatre 
I could  hardly  wait  to  climb  them. 

Jim  and  I violently  disagree  on  some 
movie  stars.  His  favorite  actors  are  Paul 
Muni,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  and  Michael 
Redgrave.  Jim’s  comment  on  them  is, 
“They  have  that  great  ability  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  part.  I like  Marlon 
Brando  but  he’s  only  a personality.  I never 
forget  he’s  Marlon.” 

In  my  book  Marlon  rates  four  stars.  So 
do  Don  Murray  and  Paul  Newman. 

Jim’s  actress  favorites  are  Deborah  Kerr, 
Bette  Davis  and  Joanne  Woodward. 

This  year  I played  in  another  Broadway 
play,  “Blue  Denim.”  I was  a teenager 
who  got  into  terrifying  sex  trouble 
because  of  a lack  of  understanding  between 
P parents  and  kids.  Joshua  Logan  was  our 
director.  Did  I learn  from  him! 

I learn  by  watching  older  people.  I lis- 
ten to  everything,  then  try  things  out, 


experiment  until  I come  up  with  what  I 
think’s  best. 

Jim’s  coming  to  Broadway  this  fall  in 
a play  with  a tricky  title,  “Faraway  the 
Train  Birds  Cry.”  Jim  just  finished  a 
mountain-climbing  movie  in  Switzerland, 
“The  Third  Man  on  the  Mountain.”  He 
had  a ball.  Jim’s  seen  most  of  the  world 
(I  haven’t  left  the  U.S.). 

But  Jim  and  I are  very  much  alike  when 
it  comes  to  friends.  We  both  believe  a few 
friends,  but  good  ones,  are  better.  My  best 
girl  friend  is  Gail  O’Leary  who  lives  in 
Winthrop.  Jim  says  people  today  don’t 
have  time  for  too  many  close  friends.  To 
get  to  know  a few  people  well  takes  a lot 
of  time  and  understanding.  And  it  does. 

In  fact,  it  takes  a lot  of  time  to  under- 
stand yourself  and  your  weaknesses.  My 
biggest  weakness?  Food!  I eat  if  I’m  happy, 
I eat  if  I’m  blue,  I eat  if  I’m  dreaming 
about  outer  space.  And  always  one  day  I 
wake  up  to  find  I’ve  eaten  too  much,  and 
it’s  diet,  diet,  diet  like  crazy.  Dieting’s  the 
story  of  my  life.  Carol  The  Calorie  Counter 
— that’s  me.  You  could  put  me  in  a side- 
show and  call  out  all  the  different  foods 
and  I’d  yell  back  the  calories.  One  baked 
potato — 100  calories!  A slice  of  white  bread 
— 60  calories!  A slice  of  ham — 250  calories! 
See  what  I mean? 

I love  baking  hermits,  cakes  and  butter 
cookies,  but  I suffer  if  I eat  them.  Pounds, 
pounds,  pounds.  Sometimes  all  I have  to 
do  is  look  at  them  and  I gain  weight, 
honestly. 

Starchy  foods?  I’m  nuts  about  them. 
Give  me  spaghetti  and  French  fried  pota- 
toes and  slabs  of  buttered  bread  and  I’m 
in  Seventh  Heaven.  If  I had  one  wish  in 
this  world  I’d  like  to  go  to  a land  where 
there  are  lemonade  waterfalls  and  sugar 
flowers  and  eat  to  my  heart’s  delight. 

Jim  used  to  bend  over  me  every  time 
I got  my  teeth  stuck  in  a chocolate  bar 
and  he’d  kid,  “Look  out,  Carol,  those 
camera  angles  are  going  to  be  rough  on 
you.” 

“You’re  worse  than  I am,”  I’d  tell  him, 
but  he  did  the  trick.  He  made  me  lose  my 
appetite. 

Count  Jim  in  as  a food  fiend,  too.  He 
loves  starchy  foods,  too  (I  wonder — is 
there  anybody  who  doesn’t? ) , and  he 
flips  for  Italian  dishes:  veal  parmigiana 
and  pizza  pie. 

Give  Jim  a slice  of  pizza  with  an  Elvis 
rock  record  and  he’s  happy.  He  digs  rock 
music,  but  at  the  same  time  can  enjoy  a 
Beethoven  violin  concerto. 

Me,  I’m  not  so  hot  for  rock  and  roll.  It 
gives  me  a headache  after  a while.  But 
then  opera  does,  too.  I saw  Mario  Lanza 
in  a picture  about  Rome  recently  and  he 
sang  so  many  operatic  selections  I had  to 
run  home  and  take  two  aspirins.  My 
favorite  music  is  soft  ballad  music,  the 
Frank  Sinatra-Doris  Day  kind.  Or  give 
me  the  Hi-Los  singing  anything.  My 
favorite  album?  “Threepenny  Opera.” 
Dancing?  I love  it,  ballroom  style,  a 
simple  two  step.  I’ve  never  waltzed  and  I 
can’t  tell  a rhumba  from  a cha-cha-cha. 

I like  to  listen  to  the  radio.  At  night  if 
I want  to  read  and  listen  to  music  and  my 
fourteen-year-old  brother,  Danny,  has  a 
date  and  wants  the  living  room  all  to 
himself,  we  run  head-on  into  a problem. 
When  you  live  in  a small  apartment  the 
way  we  do,  you  have  to  figure  out  some- 
thing. So  I take  my  dachshund,  Frankie, 
and  lock  us  in  the  bathroom  where  I 
stretch  out  in  the  bathtub  with  all  my 
clothes  on  (no  water,  of  course)  and  read 
all  my  magazines. 

Getting  back  to  the  bathroom,  isn’t  it 
the  best  place  for  a hideaway?  I love  to 
take  showers,  wash  my  hair  for  hours. 
That’s  when  I do  my  best  thinking,  with  my 
eyes  closed,  while  I’m  scrubbing  my  hair. 


I get  lost  in  a world  all  my  own.  And  if 
something  soothing — like  my  favorite  song, 
“Mac  the  Knife,”  is  playing  on  the  radio, 
I’m  on  cloud  nine. 

My  religion  is  very  important  to  me. 
I’m  a Catholic.  My  mother  is,  too. 
She’s  a much  better  Catholic  than  I 
am.  I don’t  go  to  church  as  often  as  I’d 
like.  I go  often,  but  not  often  enough  to 
suit  me.  But  then  I don’t  believe  a person 
should  go  unless  he  needs  it  inside.  Most 
of  all,  I hate  church  hypocrites.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  busy  sinning  all  week 
long  and  expect  the  church  to  absolve 
them  completely  after  they’ve  attended  a 
Sunday  mass.  One  should  try  to  be  good 
all  the  time. 

Jim  and  I discussed  religion.  It’s  im- 
portant when  you’re  growing  up.  Jim’s  a 
Protestant,  though  his  mother’s  a Catholic 
convert.  You  know,  I think  Jim’s  favorite 
conversational  topic  is  religion.  And  school. 

I’ll  graduate  from  the  School  for  Young 
Professionals  next  January  (I  love  all  my 
men  teachers,  the  women  teachers  are  all 
so  fussy),  and  brother,  will  I be  happy! 
School’s  a necessary  evil  in  my  book — but 
I plan  to  take  college  courses  at  night  and 
study  on  my  own  afterward. 

Jim  went  to  Harvard,  quit  in  the  middle 
of  last  year  to  see  the  world  and  explore 
it  on  his  own.  He  couldn’t  concentrate  on 
his  studies. 

“Why  should  I take  up  a seat  and  not 
let  somebody  else  get  into  college?”  was 
Jim’s  comment.  “I  couldn’t  concentrate  on 
my  studies.  I was  having  trouble  passing 
some  of  my  courses,  so  I decided  to  get 
out  for  a while.”  But,  Jim  says,  he  left 
school  with  the  door  open  because  he  plans 
to  return. 

We  both  read  like  crazy.  Jim  goes  for 
the  heavier  stuff,  the  classics,  and  his 
favorite  writer  is  Nobel  prize  winner 
Albert  Camus. 

Thomas  Wolfe’s  for  me.  This  year  I read 
his  first  novel,  “Look  Homeward,  Ansel,” 
and  I walked  around  in  a daze  for  days. 
Tony  Perkins  starred  in  the  Broadway 
adaptation  of  it,  and  he  walked  away  with 
all  the  drama  critics  reviews.  “Look  Home- 
ward, Angel”  is  so  rich,  so  full  of  real 
people  it  makes  you  want  to  cry  and 
laugh  all  at  once. 

One  thing  I learned  about  Jim  when 
we’d  talk  about  books.  He  doesn’t  like 
you  to  agree  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
agreeing.  He  likes  you  to  have  your  own 
ideas.  There  was  an  interviewer  on  the 
set  once  who  was  going  to  write  a story 
about  Jim,  and  he  kept  agreeing  with 
everything  Jim  was  saying,  and  afterward 
Jim  said,  “What  a dodo!  Doesn’t  have  a 
mind  of  his  own.” 

By  now  I guess  you’ve  learned  Jim  and 
I are  friends,  good  ones.  There’s  not  a 
smidge  of  romance  between  us,  and  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  Jim  and  Joyce  Bulifant, 
his  schoolgirl  sweetheart  from  Solebury 
School  may  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  They’re  both 
twenty  and  seriously  considering  knotting 
the  tie  that  binds. 

What  else  is  there  to  tell?  I don’t  know. 
What’s  ahead?  Who  can  tell?  I hope  a boy 
— ! Don’t  you  love  them? 

Marriage  is  something  I’m  beginning  to 
wonder  about.  Like  the  Old  Lady  who 
lived  in  the  shoe,  I want  to  have  a flock 
of  children — so  many  I won’t  know  what 
to  do.  I want  to  live  in  an  old,  old  house — 
they’re  so  much  more  dignified! — with 
lots  of  early  American  furniture:  maple 
rockers  and  four  poster  beds  and  a spinning 
wheel  in  the  front  parlor. 

Till  then,  I figure  there’s  plenty  of  time 
ahead  for  daydreaming,  eating  sweets  and 
mooning  over  men. 

What  do  you  think? 

—By  Carol  Lynley 
as  told  to  George  Christy 
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street,  a group  of  girls  darted  through  the 
crawling  after-theater  traffic  and  blocked 
his  way  to  the  U-I  limousine.  Utter  panic 
flashed  across  John’s  face. 

The  girls  lined  up,  dancing  eagerly.  One 
of  them  got  his  autograph,  then  ran  back 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  giggling  and  fum- 
bling in  her  purse  for  another  scrap  of 
paper.  When  she  reached  the  head  of  the 
line  again  and  handed  it  to  him,  he  looked 
at  her  and  asked,  “Didn’t  I give  you  one 
before?” 

“What  difference  does  that  make?”  she 
said  blandly.  “Don’t  you  know  it’s  people 
like  myself  who  make  you  a star?” 

Genuinely  upset,  he  signed  the  paper. 
“Now  if  you’ll  excuse  me,”  he  said.  “I  have 
to  get  to  a radio  show.”  Through  the  car 
window,  he  waved  at  the  fans  as  we 
inched  away.  When  the  car  began  mov- 
ing faster,  he  settled  back  with  a sigh  of 
relief.  “She’s  right,  I know.  And  I am 
grateful.  It’s  just  the  screaming  that 
bothers  me,  that’s  all  . . .” 

The  car  had  turned  east,  and  New  York 
became  a ghost  city  as  it  went  through 
the  deserted  night-time  streets  of  the  gar- 
ment district.  “I’m  glad  we  decided  to 
talk  in  the  car,”  John  said  quietly,  then 
lost  himself  in  thought. 

“Do  you  mind  stopping  by  my  house  in 
Brooklyn?”  he  suddenly  asked.  “I  don’t 
think  it’s  out  of  the  way.” 

As  we  drove,  I asked  him,  “How  did  it 
feel  the  first  time  you  returned  to  Brook- 
lyn as  John  Saxon?” 

John  laughed  quietly.  “That  seems  like 
a long  time  ago.  I was  Carmen  Orrico 
then.  But  I’d  changed  my  name  already. 
I was  christened  Carmine,  and  I guess  I 
was  thinking  that  Carmen  Lombardo  had 
done  pretty  well  in  show  business.  But 
‘John  Saxon’?  Sometimes  he  seems  like  a 
stranger  to  me.  He  was  born  ready-made 
out  in  Hollywood,  something  out  of  some- 
body else’s  imagination,  without  any 
background  or  tradition.  To  myself,  I’m 
still  Carmine  Orrico,  and  he  has  a real, 
definite,  solid  background,  all  right.  There 
it  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.” 

Brooklyn  lay  ahead.  For  a long  while 
after  crossing  the  river,  John  was  silent — 
not  moodily,  but  rather  alert  to  his  sur- 
roundings. Eventually  he  straightened  at 
sight  of  a school  building  and  pointed. 
“St.  Catherine’s  of  Alexandria,”  he  said. 

“I  guess  the  first  day  of  school  is  a big 
day  in  everybody’s  life.  I certainly  re- 
member mine!  I was  five  years  old,  and 
I’d  been  looking  forward  to  it — something 
new  and  exciting.  My  mother  brought 
me.  I was  holding  on  to  her  hand,  and 
she  said,  ‘Sister,  this  is  my  boy  Carmine,’ 
then  she  went  away  and  left  me. 

“The  sister  must  have  smiled,  but  I 
don’t  remember.  I wasn’t  looking  at  her 
face.  I was  just  seeing  those  strange, 
long,  black  clothes  and  the  white  head- 
dress. ‘Has  she  got  any  hair?’  I asked  one 
of  the  other  kids.  And  they  all  laughed 
at  me.  I didn’t  know  any  of  them. 

“Of  course,  it  was  their  first  day,  too, 
and  they  must  have  been  as  scared  as  I 
was.  Later  on,  we  got  along  all  right. 
And  the  sister  was  a nice,  kind  woman,  a 
good  teacher.  But  from  that  day  on,  I 
never  really  liked  school.  It  didn’t  fright- 
en me  afterwards — just  bored  me,  mostly. 
In  high  school,  there  was  an  English 
teacher  who  was  a favorite  of  mine, 
though.  He  opened  up  a new  world  for 
me — gave  me  odd  things  to  read,  like  The 
New  Yorker. 

“But  math — did  I hate  that!  The  old 
woman  who  taught  it  had  a special  thing 
about  me,  it  seemed  in  those  days.  She 
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was  sure  to  ask  me  questions  she  knew  I 
couldn’t  answer.  So  do  you  know  what  I 
did?”  John  turned  toward  me,  suddenly 
wry.  “I  cheated!  If  there  was  a quiz 
coming  up,  I’d  look  in  the  book  and  write 
the  answers  between  my  fingers. 

“Would  I do  it  today?  I’d  find  better 
ways  to  cheat,”  John  laughed.  “No.  Seri- 
ously, I’d  use  that  same  time  for  studying, 
so  I wouldn’t  have  to  cheat.  We  do  some 
pretty  foolish  things  when  we’re  very 
young,  don’t  we?”  A street  light  flickered 
across  his  face,  misted  with  thought  and 
memory.  “Like  the  time  I had  a crush 
on  a girl  for  a whole  year.” 

John  Saxon  chuckled  at  the  young  Car- 
mine Orrico.  “I  never  said  one  word  to 
her.  I just  looked  and  looked.  She  had 
red  hair  and  a cute,  turned -up  nose,  I re- 
member. Once,  when  we  were  going 
through  the  hall,  she  caught  me  looking  at 
her.  She  smiled,  but  what  did  I do? 
Nothing,  except  turn  the  color  of  a fire 
engine. 

“I  wasn’t  shy  with  girls — no  more  than 
average,  I mean.  In  fact,  just  before  I fin- 
ished high  school,  there  was  one  girl  I 
dated  pretty  steadily.  I remember  one 
Saturday  night  . . . we  were  supposed  to 
go  to  a dance.  When  I got  to  her  house 
to  pick  her  up,  her  mother  told  me  she’d 
already  gone  out — with  another  boy.  I 
couldn’t  even  pretend  I’d  just  stopped  by, 
because  there  I was,  standing  like  a dope 
with  a cellophane  corsage  box  in  my  hand. 
‘Carmen,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘you  have  been 
jilted,  boy.’  She  broke  my  heart,  I guess 
you’d  say  ” 

His  eyes  contradicted  his  light  tone.  “I 
can  laugh  about  it  now,  but  it  wasn’t  very 
funny  at  the  time.  Anyhow,  it  didn’t 
make  me  bitter  toward  women.  They’re 
just  so  hard  to  understand  sometimes.  . . . 
Another  time,  after  I got  out  of  school, 
there  was  a girl  in  my  neighborhood  who 
acted  as  if  she  was  fond  of  me.  I’d  started 
to  get  modeling  jobs  by  then,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  really  interested  in  my 
work.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  tell  me 
that  she’d  seen  my  picture  in  True  Story. 
Well,  we’d  gone  out  together  a few  times, 
and  one  evening  I was  walking  her  home 
after  the  movies.  It  was  a quiet  street 
like  this — we’re  getting  close  to  my  old 
neighborhood  now.  I slipped  my  arm 
around  her  and  gave  her  a kiss — very 
gentle,  not  much  more  than  just  friendly. 
And  she  slapped  me!” 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  face  as  if  he 
could  still  feel  the  hurt  and  surprise  and 
bewilderment.  “But  I still  wasn’t  bitter.” 


He  had  said  that  twice,  I realized,  and  I 
wondered  whether  he  was  thinking 
only  of  two  girls  that  he  had  known 
in  Brooklyn  days.  A few  moments  later, 
I said  softly,  “Penny  for  your  thoughts.” 

“.  . . What?  Oh — I was  just  thinking 
about  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  in  general,  I 
mean.  It’s  funny  how  many  people  you 
meet  today,  the  places  you  go.  Yet,  when 
tomorrow  comes,  some  of  the  people  are 
gone  and  some  of  the  places  you 11  never 
see  again.  And  you’re  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  all.” 

Some  of  the  people  are  gone  . . . “Like 
Vicki  Thai?”  I wondered  silently;  I didn’t 
want  to  ask  just  then. 

He  finally  spoke,  half  to  himself,  as  if 
genuinely  trying  to  straighten  out  his 
thoughts  by  putting  them  into  words. 
“Why  do  girls  have  to  pretend  so 
much?  . . . 
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“When  a girl  is  trying  to  push  some 
quality  forward  for  observation,  I can 
usually  tell.  During  my  high  school  days, 
I saw  so  many  of  them  take  some  sort  of 
external  thing  from  Marilyn  Monroe  or 
Elizabeth  Taylor  and  try  very  hard  to  look 
and  behave  like  them.  Why  do  people  al- 
ways want  to  be  somebody  else?  Why  do 
people  copy  others?” 


Suddenly,  he  laughed.  “I’m  a fine  one  to 
talk  about  pretending!  See  that  church?” 
He  pointed  to  a spire  a block  away,  out- 
lined against  the  New  York  sky  that  is 
never  truly  dark.  “That’s  where  I did 
my  first  acting— only  I didn’t  know  it.  I 
was  about  eight  or  nine,  and  I was  crazy 
about  a comic-strip  hero  called  The  Phan- 
tom. Sitting  at  mass  with  my  folks,  I 
imagined  The  Phantom  and  me  flying  into 
the  church  together,  swooping  around  and 
astonishing  everybody.  ‘Hey,  look!’  they’d 
say.  ‘Look  at  Carmine  Orrico!’  And  then 
the  two  of  us  would  settle  down  into  the 
family  pew,  and  I’d  just  sit  there,  very 
offhanded,  as  if  I did  this  kind  of  thing  all 
the  time.  That  was  imaginative  acting! 

. . . Stop!” 

The  driver  pulled  over  to  the  curb. 
“Here?” 

“Just  for  a minute.”  We  had  paused  be- 
side a small  ice-cream  parlor,  a perfectly 
ordinary  neighborhood  candy  store.  “This 
was  my  first  hang-out,”  John  said.  “I  al- 
ways liked  to  watch  people.  I’d  peer  into 
their  faces  here  and  try  to  understand 
them.  I remember,  I told  my  mother  that 
if  you  look  long  enough  into  any  woman’s 
face  you’ll  see  beauty  there.  She  had  no 
idea  what  I meant,  and  it  wasn’t  really 
clear  to  me,  either,  when  I was  a boy.  All 
right,  driver.  Let’s  go  on  now.” 

The  car  moved  away  from  the  candy 
store,  but  John  turned  his  head,  looking 
back  toward  his  younger  self  and  the 
lovely  illusion  in  every  woman’s  face. 
“What  I saw  wasn’t  beauty,  I know  now. 
It  was  a symbol  of  beauty.  Today,  I see 
other  symbols  when  I look  into  people’s 
faces:  what  they  are;  what  they’ve  strug- 
gled to  be  and  aren’t.  Through  them,  I 
try  to  understand  myself,  too.  I want  to 
shed  my  skin  and  see  what’s  underneath!” 

Unwittingly,  he  was  revealing  a great 
deal  about  himself.  Eager  to  learn  more, 
I mentally  noted  the  location  of  the  candy 
store — Thirty -Eighth  Street  and  Twelfth 
Avenue — and  went  back  later  to  ask  peo- 
ple who’d  known  John  Saxon  when  he 
was  Carmine  or  Carmen  Orrico.  “Funny 
thing  about  Carmen,”  one  young  man  told 
me.  “If  the  bunch  was  crazy  about  some 
idea — he’d  probably  be  cold  on  it.  But  he 
could  have  been  the  leader  of  our  gang,  if 
he’d  been  interested.  That  was  because 
he  could  figure  us  out  better  than  we 
could  ourselves.  In  the  corner  poolroom, 
he  used  to  win  more  money  than  any  of 
the  other  guys.  He  wasn’t  a particularly 
good  player — he  just  knew  who  the  good 
players  were,  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves— so  he’d  bet  on  them.” 

“Girls?”  another  boy  said.  “With  looks 
like  his — sure,  Carmen  went  out  with  the 
girls.  Only,  you’d  never  hear  about  it 
from  him.  The  rest  of  the  guys  would 
stand  around  on  the  corner  and — you 
know — compare  notes  on  our  dates.  But 
he  never  told  tales.  I guess  he  figured  his 
dates  were  something  between  the  girl 
and  himself.” 

That  explained  a lot,  I thought.  John 
had  talked  to  me  frankly  about  girls  he’d 
dated  in  Brooklyn — but  they  were  un- 
known to  me,  and  he  had  not  mentioned 
their  names  or  hinted  at  their  identities  in 
any  way.  When  it  came  to  Vicki  Thai, 
however,  here  was  a known  person  whose 
privacy  must  be  guarded — and  John  Sax- 
on still  would  not  tell  tales. 

So  I spoke  very  gently  when  I asked 
him,  “Were  you  and  Vicki  married?” 

In  spite  of  my  delicacy,  a dark  shadow 
contorted  his  features.  “I’m  not  married! 
I haven’t  been  married.  And  I don’t  know 
when  I will  get  married!  I’m  not  seeing 
Vicki  any  more.  There’s  nothing  to  it.” 

He  was  silent  for  a moment.  The  car 
had  stopped  for  a red  light.  The  light 
went  green,  and  I heard  his  muffled  voice: 
“Nothing  to  it.”  He  faced  toward  me.  “I’m 
just  annoyed  that  everyone  made  such  a 


mountain  out  of  a molehill.  Can’t  any- 
thing ever  be  kept  private?” 

Again,  he  was  silent  for  a time,  until  he 
pointed  down  the  street  we  were 
passing.  “That’s  where  I was  born — 
at  home,  not  in  a hospital.”  A few  blocks 
farther  on,  he  said,  “Would  you  slow 
down,  please?”  He  was  peering  out  of  the 
cab  at  a house  halfway  along  the  block. 
“I  want  to  see  if  my  aunt’s  looking  out  the 
window.” 

“At  this  time  of  night?” 

“What  difference  does  time  make?  If 
she’s  there,  she’s  there.” 

But  not  a light  shone  on  the  sleeping 
block.  “Turn  left  at  this  comer,  and  left 
again  at  the  next  one.  . . . Here’s  my 
house.  Be  out  in  a minute.” 

It  was  one  of  a row  of  two-family  brick 
houses,  with  iron  fences  enclosing  the 
small  front  yards.  John  opened  the  gate, 
ran  up  a short  flight  of  steps  and  went 
around  to  the  back  door,  where  the  lights 
in  the  kitchen  cast  a cheery  radiance  on 
the  neatly  clipped  grass.  As  he  had  prom- 
ised, he  was  back  a moment  later,  with  a 
yellow  Western  Union  envelope  in  his 
hand.  “They  said  I’d  gotten  a wire. 

“Nothing  important.”  He  was  reading 
the  wire,  and  a special  sort  of  smile 
curved  his  lips.  “Just  personal.” 

I thought  I’d  better  not  ask  any  more 
questions.  As  he  folded  the  wire  and 
tucked  it  into  his  pocket,  I made  a harm- 
less comment  instead.  “That’s  a good- 
looking  suit,  Johnny.” 

He  chuckled  reminiscently.  “When  I 
first  arrived  in  Hollywood,  I only  had  two 
suits,  and  one  of  them  was  a terrible  fit. 
Well,  now  I have  four — and  they  all  fit.  I 
have  a red  MG,  1953  model  and  pretty- 
scratched  up,  but  still  it’s  an  MG.  I have 
a nice  apartment,  even  if  I do  have  trouble 
keeping  it  straight.  Let’s  face  it — it’s  pret- 
ty much  of  a shambles  most  of  the  time. 

“I  tell  you  what  I’d  like  to  find  now 
I’ve  been  looking  for  a small  house,  real 
bachelor’s  quarters,  the  kind  I could  close 
up  and  leave  at  a moment’s  notice,  in  case 
I wanted  to  go  back  to  Italy,  for  instance. 
That’s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
the  world.  I’d  like  my  house  to  be  very 
simply  furnished — just  enough  for  one 
person.” 

Goodbye  Vicki  Thai,  I thought.  He 
sounded  defiant,  reckless,  eager.  Okay — 
let’s  see  what  happens  next!  That  sort  of 
attitude. 

John  breathed  out  sharply  and  slapped 
his  hands  briskly  on  his  knees.  “I 
was  named  for  my  grandfather.  He  was 
a remarkable  old  man,  but  I never  really 
understood  or  appreciated  him  until  the 
time  when  I was  new  in  Hollywood.  It’s 
often  that  way.  You  have  to  get  a long 
distance  from  a person  or  an  experience 
before  the  whole  meaning,  the  truth 
comes  through  to  you.  . . . 

“Grandpa  must  have  loved  me  very 
much.  I know  that  now.  But  when  I was 
a kid  I didn’t  really  like  him.  Maybe  he 
scared  me  a little.  He  was  a hot-tempered 
old  man,  an  individualist,  with  a lot  of 
strong  opinions.  He  made  his  living  do- 
ing odd  jobs  around  . . . Let’s  see,  where 
are  we?”  John  glanced  at  a corner  street 
sign.  “No,  his  neighborhood  was  back 
there,  near  where  my  people  live.  Grand- 
pa died  a few  years  ago,  before  I’d  gotten 
anywhere.  But  I don’t  think  he’d  have 
been  at  all  impressed  with  a grandson 
who  was  a movie  actor.  He  went  to  the 
movies  just  once,  stayed  in  the  theater 
five  minutes  and  then  stomped  out.  When 
we  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
show,  he  growled,  ‘All  nonsense!’  And  he 
wouldn’t  look  at  television.  ‘Silly  black 
box,’  he  called  it. 

“At  the  time,  that  made  me  mad.  I 
thought  he  was  just  being  stubborn.  But 
everything  he  said  stayed  with  me  some- 


how.  We  were  talking  about  religion  once, 
and  I said,  ‘I  can’t  help  it.  I just  don’t 
believe — ’ 

“ ‘Wait!’  my  grandfather  said.  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  arm.  I can  still  see  his 
eyes — dark  and  deep-set.  ‘Don’t  reject 
anything  that  fast,’  he  told  me.  ‘Think. 
Learn.  Maybe  some  time  you’ll  find  out 
you  can  accept  it.’  ” 

John  sighed.  “I’m  still  thinking.  And 
learning,  I hope.  I don’t  believe,  but  I 
don’t  disbelieve,  either.  I should  have 
known  from  that  talk  that  Grandpa  wasn’t 
just  a bullheaded  old  man.  His  ‘stub- 
bornness’ was  really  integrity.  Any  opin- 
ions he  had,  no  matter  how  unusual  or 
unpopular  they  might  have  been,  were  his 
own,  and  he’d  stand  by  them.  All  this 
came  to  me  the  first  months  in  Hollywood. 

“There  were  times  when  I felt  over- 
whelmed and  unimportant.  Then  I’d  pic- 
ture Grandpa,  and  that  would  stiffen  my 
backbone.  I’d  think,  ‘I  can  be  an  in- 
dividual, too.  I can  stand  up  for  my  own 
opinions.’  That’s  how  I wound  up  talking 
back  at  the  president  of  U-I!” 

Shaking  his  head  ironically,  John  asked, 
“Can  you  imagine  a green  kid  doing  a 
thing  like  that?  Well,  I’m  not  sorry.  All 
I’d  done  in  pictures  was  ‘Running  Wild’— 
not  much  more  than  a bit — when  they 
told  me  I was  pretty  well  set  for  the  part 
in  ‘The  Unguarded  Moment,’  the  psycho- 
pathic high  school  boy.  I’d  have  to  do  a 
test  first,  they  said.  That  made  me  hap- 
py, because  the  part  sounded  good,  and  I 
began  studying  and  planning.  Then  I 
heard  that  the  studio  was  testing  six  big- 
1 name  actors  for  the  same  part.  And  I 
hadn’t  heard  a word  about  my  test. 

“I  blew  my  top!  I barged  over  to  the 
president’s  office  and  demanded  to  see 
him.  Of  course,  I was  in  no  position  to 
dictate  terms  to  anybody.  The  secretary 
made  me  wait  for  an  hour  and  an  half. 
Believe  me,  by  the  time  she  said  the 
president  would  see  me  I was  boiling  mad! 
I marched  in  and  said,  ‘I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  I’d  at  least  be  tested  for 
“Unguarded  Moment.”  If  you  won’t  do 
that  much,  then  there’s  no  future  for  me 
here.  I may  as  well  go  back  to  New  York.’ 

“The  minute  the  words  were  out,  the 
sound  of  them  frightened  me.  But  the 
president  didn’t  blow  his  stack.  He  just 
sat  there  looking  at  me  quizzically.  ‘All 
right,  Johnny,’  he  said.  ‘Cool  off.  You’ll 
get  your  test.’  And  I got  it.  Even  if 
Grandpa  thought  the  movie  business  was 
nonsense,  I don’t  think  he’d  have  been 
ashamed  of  me  that  day.” 

“He’d  have  been  proud,”  I said. 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  . . . Sometimes  I 
don’t  feel  so  sure  of  myself,  even  now.” 

Around  us,  the  houses  had  thinned  out; 
across  the  open  lots  between  them  a wind 
blew  gently  off  the  bay.  As  the  car  turned 
in  toward  the  big  structure  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  from  which  the  Barry 
Gray  show  is  broadcast,  John  said,  “Here 
we  are.  Oh,  I’ll  be  all  right  when  I’m  on 
the  air.  That’s  part  of  my  work.  But 
sometimes  when  I wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, I have  the  most  awful,  helpless  feel- 
ing. Soon  as  I step  under  the  shower,  it 
goes  away.  The  water’s  bouncing  off  me, 
and  I think,  ‘Okay — bring  on  another  day! 
Make  it  something  different — a tough  job, 
a new  challenge.  I’m  set  for  it!’  But  for 
those  first  few  moments  after  I open  my 
eyes — ” He  hunched  up  his  shoulders.  “I 
wish  I was  off  on  a desert  island.” 

“By  yourself?”  I asked  slily. 

And  then  I regretted  my  attempt  at  hu- 
mor, for  John  said  slowly,  “No.  With  my 
ex-girlfriend.” 

However  jauntily  he  carried  it,  John’s 
torch  was  showing.  The  End 

JOHN  STARS  IN  U-l’s  “SUMMER  LOVE”  AND 

“the  wonderful  years.” 
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Cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way.. 

Why  risk  unsightly  razor  shadow  (that  faint  stubble  of  hair  left 
on  razor-shaved  legs  and  underarms)  when  it’s  so  easy  to  cream  hair 
away  the  beautiful  way!  Next  time,  try  baby-pink, 
sweet-smelling  neet;  it  goes  deep  down  where  no 
razor  can  reach  to  give  you  the  neatest  legs  in  town ! 


>y  to  cream  nair 
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SHEETS,  TOASTERS, 
TOWELS,  MIXERS,etc. 
GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE! 


Thousands  of  famous  prod- 
ucts to  choose  from  — furni- 
ture, fashions,  silverware, 
china,  draperies,  etc.  You 
get  $ 50.00  and  more  in 
merchandise  just  by  being 
Secretary  of  a Popular  Club 
you  help  your  friends  form. 
It’s  easy!  It’s  fun!  Nothing 
to  sell,  nothing  to  buy.  Write 
today:  Popular  Club  Plan, 
Dept.  N917,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
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SONGS  $100 


ADVANCE  ROYALTY 


TO  THE  WRITER  OF  BEST  SONG  SETECTED  EACH  MONTH 

SEND  SONG  POEMS.  WE  COMPOSE  MUSIC.  FURNISH  REC0R0S  AND  COPIES. 


HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 


SHORTHAND 


3 IN  6 WEEKS  C 

Write  120  Words  Per  Minute. 

Age  No  Obstacle — LOWEST  COST 

Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  No  symbols;  no 
machines;  uses  ABC’s.  Easiest  to  learn  and  use. 
Fast  preparation  for  a better  position.  Nationally 
used  in  leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  120  words 
per  minute — 50%  FASTER  than  Civil  Service  re- 
quirements. Over  350,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  The  very  low  cost  will  surprise 

you.  Typing  available.  36th  Year.  FiTn  vnn  ere — 

Schools  in  over  400  cities  in  "HU  SEE 

U.S.,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Hawaii.  READER’S  DIGEST 
Write  for  Free  Bookletto  :School  of  ARTICLE  ON 


Banish 


Blemishes! 


Not  seeing  those  ugly  pimples,  "hickies”, 
skin  blemishes.  Oh  happy  day!  It  can  happen 
to  you — when  you  use  POMPEIAN  Milk 
Massage  Cream  with  Hexachlorophene.  This 
wonderful  discovery  of  science  helps  dry  up 
skin  blemishes  from  both  oily  skin  and 
external  causes.  Acts  instantly  to  clear  out 
dirt,  helps  remove  blackheads  like  magic. 
Insist  on  gentle,  pink  Pompeian.  Tubes  or 
jars  at  your  drugstore. 


GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE -10* 


Send  name,  address,  10c  for  5 massages  to 
Pompeian  Corp.,  Dept.w  G , Baltimore  24,  Md. 
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MILK  MASSAGE  CREAM 

Hexachlorophene  mokes  all  the  difference! 
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“...HOW  CAN 
I CHOOSE?” 


Continued  from  page  44 


Daddy,  come  quick,  something  terrible  has 
happened.  Don’t  ask  any  questions,  Daddy, 
just  hurry,  please.” 

And  then,  right  after  hanging  up,  she 
suddenly  thought:  “But  how  does  he  know 
our  house  number?  We  just  moved  in 
Tuesday.” 

She  went  outside  and  waited  on  the 
front  steps,  watching  for  his  car.  And  it 
was  lucky  she  had,  because  it  turned  out 
Dad  didn’t  know  the  number. 

But  when  he  got  out  of  the  car,  he  didn't 
seem  the  least  bit  upset.  All  he  said  was, 
"Cherie,  I’m  coming,”  and  as  she  turned  to 
run  into  the  house  to  tell  Mother — she 
hadn’t  told  her  that  she’d  telephoned  Dad — 
he  called,  “Wait  a minute,  Baby,”  and  he 
caught  up  with  her  and  they  went  up  the 
stairs  together  to  mother’s  bedroom. 

She  remembered  seeing  Johnny  on  his 
back  on  the  floor.  All  she  could  say  was, 
“I  did  it  Daddy,  I did  it,  but  I didn’t  mean 
to.  I meant  to  frighten  him.  He  was  going 
to  hurt  Mummy.”  And  then  Mother  started 
to  explain. 

Afterward  Dad  put  his  arm  around  her 
and  said  quietly,  “Cherie,  I would  have 
done  the  same  thing.  Everything’s  going 
to  be  all  right.  Let’s  go  into  your  room  and 
you  put  your  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
have  a good,  long  cry.  Then,  let’s  have  a 
real  talk  together.  You’ll  see,  we’ll  work 
it  out  together.” 

And  she  knew,  with  Daddy  there,  she 
and  Mother  could.  . . . 
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She  wondered  now,  as  she  sat,  watch- 
ing Judge  Lynch  flip  through  some 
typewritten  papers,  whether,  if  Mum- 
my, Daddy  and  she  were  always  together, 
they  would  have  these  problems.  Once  a 
lady  columnist  asked  her:  “Is  your  mother 
going  to  remarry  your  father,  Cheryl?” 
Until  then,  she  had  never  thought  about  it. 
As  long  back  as  she  could  think,  the  three 
of  them  had  never  been  together. 

She  never  asked  Mother  or  Dad  about 
the  lady.  There  was  one  time  when  Mother 
took  her  and  Lynn  and  Zan  Barker  to 
Daddy’s  restaurant  for  a treat,  and  she 
remembered  how  Dad  watched  them  and 
when  Mother  looked  up  and  smiled  he 
came  right  over  and  sat  down  With  them. 
That’s  what  gave  her  the  idea  to  ask  Dad 
about  the  lady’s  questions. 

She  had  it  all  planned,  once,  one  Satur- 
day morning,  when  she  was  going  down- 
town to  meet  Dad  for  lunch  at  his  restau- 
rant. They  were  going  to  celebrate  over 
her  report  card.  Dad  met  her,  pretending 
to  be  casual  like  usual,  but  she  knew  he 
was  pleased  by  the  way  he  grinned. 

They  sat  down  at  their  favorite  booth, 
the  one  in  the  far  off  corner — just  the  two 
of  them — and  talked. 

She  never  did  ask  Dad  about  what  the 
columnist  had  said.  She  couldn’t  remember 
why.  Maybe  she  had  just  forgotten,  and 
then,  later  she  thought  maybe  Daddy 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  asked. 

Thinking  back,  she  smiled.  Horses  or 
school,  that’s  what  she  and  Dad  usually 
talked  about.  Just  like  last  Sunday  when 
he  visited  her  at  Juvenile  Hall:  “I’d  like 
to  get  on  a horse  and  ride  far  away,”  she 
had  told  him.  And  he  had  understood  what 
she  meant.  He  ’most  always  did. 

She  never  told  him*  but  yet  he  guessed 
and  knew,  that  sometimes  she  felt  lonely. 
And  one  time  when  she  had  said,  “I  don’t 
think  Mummy  loves  me,”  he  had  been  very 
firm.  “You’re  not  being  fair,  Cherie,”  he 
had  told  her.  “You  know  what  your  mother. 


once  told  me?  She  said,  ‘Every  hour  I 
spend  with  Cheryl  is  more  precious.’ 

“Now,  you’re  a big  girl  and — even  now 
— Mother  has  never  left  you  alone,  has 
she?” 

And  it  was  true.  Thinking  back,  she 
could  never  remember  being  left  by  her- 
self— not  one  evening. 

This  was  one  of  the  things  Mother  and 
Johnny  had  discussed  that  night,  when 
they  argued,  and  Johnny  was  mad  because 
he  thought  Mother  was  going  to  dinner 
without  him. 

“How  could  I go  out  to  dinner?”  Mummy 
had  said.  “The  maid  doesn’t  live  in,  and  if 
I were  going  out,  I would  have  to  arrange 
with  Mother  so  that  she  could  either  come 
to  the  house  or  Cheryl  could  go  to  her  be- 
cause she  has  never  been  left  alone.  . . .” 

Mother  was  always  worried  about  her 
being  alone.  “I  want  her  to  have  a 
real  home  with  brothers  and  sisters 
and  a father,”  she  had  said  to  Grandma 
when  she  called  from  Italy  to  tell  them  she 
and  Lex  were  going  to  be  married.  “Lex 
knows  how  to  handle  children — he  has  two 
of  his  own.” 

“And  you’ll  have  a stepsister,  Lynn, 
who’s  your  own  age,”  Mother  had  told  her, 
“and  you  can  go  to  boarding  school  to- 
gether and  be  in  the  same  class.  Cheryl,” 
she  had  added.  “You’ll  never  be  lonely 
again.” 

It  was  exciting  flying  to  Turin,  Italy  for 
the  wedding  and  meeting  her  new  brother 
and  sister  and  father.  She’d  called  Lex  Po 
right  from  the  start.  It  was  the  closest  to 
Pop.  Since  she  called  Father  Pop  or  Dad- 
dy she  didn’t  want  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

Lex  was  fun,  she  thought.  When  some- 
times Mother  was  strict,  he  would  say: 
“But  let’s  hear  Cheryl’s  side  of  the  story.” 
Like  the  time  she  wanted  to  go  on  the 
Girl  Scout  camping  weekend  at  Big  Bear. 

“You’re  not  old  enough  to  be  away  on 
a weekend,”  Mother  had  insisted  when  she 
stopped  by  after  class  at  the  studio  and 
told  her  about  the  camping  trip. 

But  when  they  reached  home,  Po  came 
to  her  support:  “Why  not?”  he  wanted  to 
know.  “It’ll  be  great  fun  for  her.” 

And  finally  Mother  did  give  in.  “All 
right,  Cheryl,  you  can  go.  I’ll  take  the 
stationwagon  and  drive  you  and  your 
friends  up  myself.”  Afterwards  the  kids 
had  said  how  much  fun  Mother  was  and 
she  felt  so  proud.  She’d  told  them:  “You’d 
really  like  my  Mummy  if  you  knew  her.” 

Mother  was  fun  when  she  was  happy, 
and  she  seemed  happiest  when  she  ex- 
pected the  baby. 

“Guess  what,  Cheryl?”  she  had  said  one 
weekend  when  she  returned  home  from 
school.  “Come  on  upstairs.  I have  some- 
thing exciting  to  tell  you.”  And  she  learned 
that  she  was  going  to  have  a sister  or  a 
brother. 

“Oh,  I hope  it’s  a brother,”  was  all  she 
could  say. 

Grandma,  she  had  noticed,  was  the  only 
one  who  didn’t  seem  happy,  and  it  was 
then  that  Grandma  explained  all  about 
how  her  Mother  had  almost  died  when  she 
was  born. 

“But  how?”  she  had  asked.  And  Grand- 
ma answered  all  her  questions. 

“Yes,  even  when  the  doctor  had  told 
your  Mother  she  might  die,  she  insisted: 
‘I  don’t  care.  I want  her.  I love  her.  I’m 
going  to  have  my  baby,  no  matter  what 
happens.’  ” And  she  learned  that  for  three 
months  before  she  was  born  her  Mother 
had  been  almost  completely  blind. 

After  that,  and  when  Mother  lost  the 
baby,  whenever  she  did  anything  wrong, 
she  felt  upset  inside  about  hurting  Mother 
. . . like  the  time  she  didn’t  go  back  to 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  and  all  the  news- 
papers called  up  Mother  and  Dad  and 
wrote  it  up  and  Mother  was  so  upset. 


I’d  do  anything  to  make  up  for  it,  she 
thought,  as  she  turned  and  looked  at  her 
mother  beside  her,  looking  anxious  but 
lovely  in  a beige  shantung  suit- dress. 
“Mummy  looks  prettiest  in  beige,”  she 
thought. 

Everyone  thought  Mother  was  glamor- 
ous and  talked  about  her.  In  school,  the 
kids  didn’t  know  she  knew,  but  she  knew 
they  talked  about  her  mother  and  when 
she  came  in  they’d  be  quiet — awfully  quiet 
— right  away  and  she’d  know  they  didn’t 
want  her  to  hear. 

Not  until  the  past  weeks  did  she  tell 
Mother  that’s  why  she  didn’t  want  to  go 
back  to  Sacred  Heart.  And  Mother  had 
said:  “Cheryl,  you  must  always  tell  me 
how  you  feel.  I could  have  arranged  earlier 
to  have  you  go  to  a local  school  and  come 
home  nights.  I never  want  you  to  be  hurt.” 

Lately,  ever  since  Europe  and  their 
Christmas  holiday,  she  and  mother  had 
been  closer  than  they  had  ever  been.  She 
had  written  Johnny  to  tell  him:  “Mother 
and  I really  had  a wonderful  time  in  Eu- 
rope. I can’t  remember  when  we’ve  been 
that  close.  . . .” 

She  wanted  him  to  know  because  she 
had  once  told  him  she  didn’t  think  Mother 
really  wanted  to  be  with  her  and  he  had 
suggested  that  maybe  she’d  like  to  live 
with  his  stepmother  in  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

It  was  after  some  girl  at  school  had  shown 
her  a newspaper  clipping  saying  her  Moth- 
er didn’t  plan  to  bring  her  over  to  Europe, 
where  she  was  making  “Another  Time, 
Another  Place,”  for  the  holidays.  But  she 
had  and  they  were  together. 

When  Mother  returned  from  abroad, 
from  making  the  picture,  they  were  just 
as  close.  Mother  had  even  taken  her  to  the 
Academy  Awards  Dinner. 

They’d  stayed  with  Grandma  until  then- 
new  Bedford  Drive  house  was  ready.  She 
had  had  some  dental  surgery  done  and  had 
to  stay  in  bed  and  Mother  cared  for  her 
since  Grandma  was  working. 

She  remembered  Johnny  came  over  one 
afternoon  while  she  was  sick  and  she 
heard  him  shouting.  Mother  kept  say- 
ing: “Will  you  please  keep  your  voice 
down?  Cheryl’s  door  is  open.”  And  when 
she  called,  she  noticed  Mother  was  trying 
very  hard  not  to  cry  as  she  fixed  the  solu- 
tion for  her  throat. 

Later  on,  she  asked:  “Mother,  I over- 
heard some  of  those  things  today.  Why 
does  Johnny  say  such  things  to  you?  Why 
don’t  you  just  tell  him  that  you’re  finished? 
Are  you  afraid  of  him?” 

“I’m  deathly  afraid  of  him,”  Mother  had 
answered. 

And  she  had  found  out  then  what  hap- 
pened in  London  ...  all  about  Johnny’s 
threats  and  what  he  said  about  crippling 
her. 

She  couldn’t  understand  why  her  Mother 
couldn’t  stop  seeing  him,  but  Mummy  just 
kept  saying,  “Cheryl,  it  isn’t  that  easy.” 

And  all  she  could  answer  was,  “Don’t 
worry,  Mother.  I won’t  be  far  away.” 

She  wasn’t  ashamed  to  tell  the  lawyers 
later,  “I  feel  so  sorry  for  Mummy  but  I 
did  it  to  protect  her.  I love  her  more  than 
anything.”  Because  she  did. 

The  clerk  called  Mother’s  name  and 
signalled  for  her  to  step  forward.  As  she 
got  up  from  her  chair,  Mr.  Giesler,  Mom- 
my’s lawyer  who’d  been  so  helpful  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks,  leaned  over  and  patted 
her  shoulder  as  though  to  say:  “It’ll  be 
all  right.” 

All  she  could  think  of  was  that  last  visit 
at  Juvenile  Hall  when  Mother  had  said  so 
gaily:  “Just  wait  until  after  the  hearing, 
Cheryl.  First  thing  we’ll  do  is  go  to  a 
drive-in  for  supper  and  then  see  ‘South 
Pacific.’  You’ll  love  it.”  That’s  a funny 
thing  to  think  of  now,  she  said  to  her-  - 
self. 


She  couldn’t  understand  what  they 
meant  by  “unfit”  . . . but  still  it  made  her 
want  to  cry  whenever  she  heard  it.  “How 
could  anyone  say  such  things  about 
Mommy  and  Daddy?”  she’d  asked  herself 
over  and  over.  “What  do  they  know?” 

Once  during  the  hearing,  Judge  Lynch 
was  discussing  her  with  a probation  offi- 
cer, and  Daddy  jumped  up,  almost  knock- 
ing over  his  chair,  and  said  loudly:  “I  am 
perfectly  willing  and  able  at  any  time  to 
take  care  of  my  daughter.” 

Now  Judge  Lynch  was  talking  to  Moth- 
er. Poor  Mommy,  standing  there  nerv- 
ously twisting  her  lace  handkerchief,  her 
voice  so  soft  it  could  hardly  be  heard. 

The  Judge  must  have  asked:  “Are  you 
going  to  continue  acting  or  can  you  ar- 
range to  spend  more  time  with  your 
daughter?”  . . . because  Mother  was  say- 
ing, “I  wish  I could  say  that  I had  enough 
money  put  away  so  that  I wouldn’t  have 
to  work.  But  I don’t.  I must  continue 
acting.  It’s  the  only  work  I know  and  I 
have  been  the  sole  support  of  my  daughter 
and  my  mother.” 

Then  it  was  her  turn.  The  clerk  called 
her  name:  “Cheryl  Crane.”  Suddenly 
she  was  scared,  her  heart  pounding  so 
hard  it  thumped  in  her  ears.  She  sat  there 
desperately  thinking:  Maybe  if  I don’t 
answer  he’ll  skip  me  and  call  on  someone 
else.  It  was  just  like  in  school  when  the 
teacher  called  on  you  and  you  didn’t  know 
the  answer.  You  just  sat  there  hoping 
something  would  happen — that  somebody 
else  would  stand  up  and  the  teacher  would 
forget  about  you.  She  wished  she  wasn’t 
always  so  shy — she  could  never  talk  to 
people  like  Mommy  could — and  now  there 
were  so  many  people  looking  at  her. 

Daddy  noticed  how  pale  and  trembly 
she  was  and  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  to 
steady  her.  As  she  stood  up,  her  full  skirt 
caught  on  a corner  of  the  wooden  chair, 
making  it  clatter.  She  blushed  feeling  so 
big  and  awkward.  Then  Mommy  reached 
out,  touched  her  hand  and  smiled  reas- 
suringly. 

She  couldn’t  remember  walking  to  the 
front  of  the  courtroom  but  there  she 
was — standing  in  front  of  the  Judge.  Self- 
consciously she  tried  to  brush  the  wrinkles 
from  her  dress  ...  I must  make  a good 
impression  on  the  Judge,  she’d  been  think- 
ing all  morning,  . . . maybe  it’ll  help  Mother 
and  Daddy. 

The  Judge  smiled  down  at  her  kindly 
and  she  felt  a little  better.  The  probation 
officer  had  said  he  would  be  nice — that 
he  had  two  children  of  his  own. 

“I  have  in  mind  that  probably  something 
could  be  worked  out  where  you  could  be 
placed  under  another  name  when  you  go 
to  school.  What  would  you  think  about 
that,  Cheryl?” 

She  took  a deep  breath  to  keep  her  voice 
from  trembling.  Mommy  had  once  said 
that’s  what  actors  and  actresses  do  when 
they’re  scared.  “No,”  she  answered.  She 
was  surprised  when  she  heard  her  voice — 
it  sounded  so  strong. 

“You  don’t  want  that?”  asked  Judge 
Lynch.  “You’d  rather  stay  here?  And 
fight  it  out?” 

“Yes,  definitely,”  she  had  repeated 
firmly. 

“That’s  courage,”  the  Judge  said. 

Later  he  had  told  her:  “Just  try  and  for- 
get all  this  bother  and  publicity.  Do  you 
think  you  can  do  that?” 

“I’ll  try,”  she  said,  thinking:  “I  can  do 
anything  if  only  I can  be  with  Mommy 
and  Pops.” 

Then  Judge  Lynch  said  she  could  go 
back  to  her  seat.  She  didn’t  look  at  any- 
one as  she  walked  back,  she  was  afraid 
she  might  not  have  said  the  right  thing's. 
She  sat  down  and  waited.  It  was  almost  time 
for  the  Judge  to  announce  his  decision. 


The  Opposite  Sex 
and  Your  Perspiration 


By  Valda  Sherman 

Did  you  know  there  are  two  kinds  of  perspiration? 
“Physical,”  caused  by  work  or  exertion;  and  “nervous,” 
stimulated  by  emotional  excitement. 

Doctors  say  this  “emotional  perspiration”  is  the  big 
offender  in  underarm  stains  and  odor.  It  is  caused  by 
special  glands  that  are  bigger,  more  powerful,  pour  out  more  perspiration. 
And  this  kind  of  perspiration  causes  the  most  offensive  odor. 


Science  has  discovered  that  a deodorant  needs  a special  ingredient 
specifically  formulated  to  overcome  this  offensive  “emotional  perspiration” 
odor.  And  now  it’s  here  . . . the  remarkable  ingredient  Perstop*— the  most 
effective,  yet  the  gentlest  odor-stopping  ingredient  ever  discovered— and 
available  only  in  the  new  cream  deodorant  ARRID. 


Use  ARRID  daily  and  you’ll  be  amazed  how  quickly  this  new  arrid  with 
Perstop*  penetrates  deep  into  the  pores  and  stops  this  “emotional  perspi- 
ration” odor.  Stops  it  as  no  roll-on,  spray-on,  or  stick  could  ever  do. 


You  rub  ARRID  in— rub  perspiration  out  . . . rub  arrid  in  — rub  odor  out. 
When  the  cream  vanishes,  you  know  you  are  safe,  even  when  you  are 
nervous  or  stimulated  by  emotional  excitement.  Doctors  have  proved 
that  this  new  arrid  with  Perstop*  is  actually  IV2  times  as  effective  as 
all  leading  deodorants  tested. 


Remember— nothing  protects  you  like  a cream  . ..  and  no  cream  pro- 
tects you  like  arrid  with  Perstop*.  So  don’t  be  half-safe.  Be  completely 
safe.  Use  arrid  with  Perstop*  to  be  sure.  Only  43^  plus  tax. 

* Carter  Products  trademark  for  sulfonated  hydrocarbon  surfactants. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 


For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  “Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem ! ” 

The  secret  is  a new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne* ) — discovery  of  a world-famous 
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This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
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Super-Soft , cushioning  pads  of 
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known  to  Medical  Science.  Get  a 
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Young  Mothers 


Here  at  last  is  a wonderful,  wonderful  book  for 
parents — and  expectant  parents.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionally helpful  book  because  it  tells  you  exactly 
what  to  do  m a given  situation — and  when  to  do 
it.  Between  the  covers  of  this  book  i6  the  latest 
information  on  infant  and  child  care.  Written 
entirely  by  three  experienced  doctors,  this  book 
answers  clearly  and  intimately  the  questions 
asked  most  often  by  mothers.  It  is  not  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  your  baby’s  doctor,  but  it 
will  give  you  the  helpful  information  that  you 
will  need  before  you  call  him. 
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The  minute  hand  on  the  big  wall  clock 
moved,  shattering  the  quiet  with  its  me- 
chanical click.  She  looked  up  . . . almost 
1:30  . . . they’d  been  there  90  minutes. 

Then  the  Judge  began  to  speak: 

. . This  Court  grants  temporary  custody 
of  Cheryl  Crane  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Turner. 
. . . The  Probation  officers  will  determine 
the  number  of  visits  Mr.  Crane  and  Miss 
Turner  can  have  with  their  daughter  each 
week.  We  will  decide  at  a later  time 
who  will  be  granted  permanent  custody. 
The  Court’s  decision  will  be  guided  by  the 
testimony  of  Probation  Officers  who  have 
conducted  an  intensive  investigation  of 
her  home  life  and  by  Cheryl’s  own  de- 
sires.” 

Then  the  Judge  rose  and  everyone 
stood  up  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Suddenly  the  Courtroom  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  voices  and  chairs  scraping  as 
people  moved  forward  to  say  congratula- 
tions. 

Grandma  rushed  to  Mommy  and  put  her 
arms  around  her.  They  both  tried  hard 
to  smile,  then  broke  into  tears.  Mr.  Gies- 
ler  and  Mommy’s  other  lawyers  stood  si- 
lently at  her  side. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  Daddy,  white- 
faced and  unsmiling,  his  lips  pressed  tight- 
ly together,  walk  alone  to  the  far  corner 
of  the  courtroom.  She  tried  to  catch  his 
attention  across  the  room,  to  smile  and 
try  to  make  him  feel  better  by  letting  him 
know  she  remembered  what  he’d  said: 
“Cherie,  baby,  we  have  a theatre  date  the 
very  first  night  you’re  free.” 

Grandma,  who  was  to  take  care  of  her 
now,  stood  by  her  side  but  they  didn’t 
talk  for  fear  they  might  cry.  Then  Mrs. 


Jeannette  Muhlbach,  the  probation  officer 
who  was  more  like  a friend  after  this 
morning’s  drive  from  Los  Angeles,  took 
her  hand  and  the  three  of  them  left  the 
room. 

As  she  went  downstairs  from  the  second  i 
floor  courtroom,  the  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers were  waiting  but  the  deputy 
sheriffs  cleared  a path  for  them.  She 
hardly  noticed  the  brief  flashes  from  the 
camera  lightbulbs  as  they  walked  through. 

She  turned  around  for  a last  look  back 
and  saw  the  newspapermen  making  a 
circle  around  Daddy  and  his  lawyers.  Pop 
just  shrugged  and  said  to  them:  “I’m  too 
upset  to  talk.”  But  Arthur  Crowley,  his 
attorney,  interrupted,  saying:  “Of  course 
Mr.  Crane  is  very  happy  with  the  decision. 
It’s  a great  relief  to  both  parents  to  have 
their  daughter  out  of  Juvenile  Hall.” 

Outside  they  walked  through  the  crowds 
toward  one  of  the  cars  waiting  at  the  curb. 
The  reporters  caught  up  with  Mommy  just 
as  she  was  about  to  step  into  a green  lim- 
ousine and  she  could  hear  them  asking: 
“Would  you  like  the  girl  returned  to 
you?”  Trying  to  smile  cheerfully,  Mommy 
answered:  “Wouldn’t  any  mother?  ...” 

Their  limousine  started  and  she  leaned 
back  against  the  smooth  leather  of  the 
car,  staring  out  at  the  people,  the  build- 
ings and  the  cool  Pacific  water.  How  can  I 
choose  between  Mummy  and  Daddy?  she 
asked  herself.  I wonder  what  the  court 
will  decide. 

In  three  weeks  from  now,  Cheryl  Crane 
will  know.  — G.  DIVAS 

LANA  TURNER  STARS  IN  UNIVERSAL-INTER  - 

national’s  “imitation  OF  life” 


DORIS  LAUGHS 

Continued  from  page  39 

Doris  Day  clambered  down  from  the  cab 
of  a locomotive  and  collapsed,  laughing, 
against  the  strong  shoulder  of  her  hus- 
band, Marty  Melcher. 

“Whew!  What  a scene  that  was!”  she 
said.  “Bet  you  didn’t  know  you  married 
a locomotive-hopper!” 

“Nope,”  he  grinned,  putting  his  arm 
around  her.  “A  mean  tennis  player — yes. 
A sensational  volley  ball  star — yes.  A 
locomotive-hopper — never!” 

Marty  wasn’t  half  so  surprised  as  we 
were,  standing  nearby,  invited  by  Colum- 
bia to  take  in  the  location  doings  at  Ches- 
ter, Conn.,  on  “Miss  Casey  Jones.”  We  just 
stood  there  with  our  mouths  open,  gap- 
ing, for  once  at  a total  loss  for  words. 

We  were  so  stunned  we  couldn’t  come 
out  with  the  question  that’s  been  in 
everybody’s  mind:  Are  those  newspaper 
reports  that  Doris  is  expecting  a baby  in 
November  true?  If  so,  how  in  the  world 
can  she  go  jumping  around  on  a moving 
train  in  that  delicate  condition?  And  so 
we  asked  a studio  representative  who  was 
standing  nearby. 

The  representative  spoke  bluntly: 
“Don’t  ask  Doris  about  the  baby  story.  It 
might  upset  her.” 

Well,  there  was  one  person  we  could 
ask:  Marty  Melcher — big,  stalwart,  effi- 
cient Marty,  a true  partner  after  Doris’ 
two  unhappy  marriages.  Marty — always 
eager  to  act  as  a protective  buffer  between 
his  wife  and  any  unpleasantness.  He  was 
a smart  business  man  and  a straight- 
shooter,  too — not  one  to  hand  out  a lot  of 
double  talk. 

And  so,  cornered  by  us,  when  Doris 
went  back  before  the  cameras,  Marty  met 
the  question  head-on.  “The  story  is  not 
true,”  he  declared  flatly. 

“Then  how  did  it  ever  get  started?” 


Marty  shrugged  helplessly.  “Who 
knows?  But  Doris  was  pretty  upset  by  it.” 

Was  it  the  truth? 

Considering  Doris’  whole  situation,  it 
was  easy  to  see  why  the  question  would 
affect  her  deeply.  By  the  first  of  her 
youthful  marriages,  she  has  a fine  son, 
Terry,  who  is  now  sixteen.  The  birth  of 
a second  child  after  so  many  years  would 
be  a great  event  in  any  woman’s  life.  For 
Doris  and  Marty,  the  prospect  would  be 
so  overwhelming  that  she  might  well  be 
too  sensitive  to  discuss  it  at  all. 

So  the  reasonable  approach,  we  decided, 
was  the  indirect  one,  through  people  who 
had  worked  closely  with  Doris  during  this 
crucial  period  of  rumors. 

The  kindly  wardrobe  woman  working  on 
“Miss  Casey  Jones,”  a motherly-looking 
lady  with  a mouthful  of  pins,  was  fit- 
ting a costume  on  a form  labeled  “Doris 
Day.”  As  she  pinned  the  fabric  to  this 
figure,  most  exactly  modeled  to  Doris’ 
current  measurements,  she  said,  “Well,  yes. 
Doris  has  put  on  a little  weight.  And  it’s 
a good  thing!  When  she  started  this  movie, 
she’d  just  done  two  others  in  a row,  with 
no  rest  in  between.  That’s  enough  to  take 
weight  off  anybody,  I can  tell  you. 

“But  she’s  smart,  Doris  is.  She  crammed 
in  calories  like  crazy,  to  build  up  her 
strength.  She  never  did  have  a diet  prob- 
lem, and  she  loves  to  eat.  ‘I  sure  have 
a ball  with  that  soda  fountain  we  just  had 
installed  in  our  new  house,’  Doris  told  me 
at  a fitting  one  day.  She’s  always  had  a 
sweet  tooth,  and  she’s  crazy  about  choco- 
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late  malts  and  fancy  sundaes.  Good  thing, 
I’d  say.” 

If  anyone  should  know  about  changes 
in  a star’s  figure — how  much  and  where — 
it’s  a wardrobe  woman.  So  that  took  care 
of  the  extra-weight  angle. 

Now  how  about  such  familiar  problems 
as  an  occasional  feeling  of  queasiness? 
we  wondered  next.  During  the  shooting  of 
a movie,  a script  girl  must  keep  constant 
check  on  each  detail  of  a star’s  appear- 
ance, to  make  sure  that  shots  match,  even 
when  one  scene  takes  several  days  of  pro- 
duction time.  When  we  asked  the  script 
girl  on  “Miss  Casey  Jones”  she  laughed, 
“I’ll  never  forget  Doris  and  those  lobsters! 
You  know,  she  plays  a woman  who  owns 
a lobster  business,  so  she  had  to  face  up 
to  crates  of  those  big,  fishy-smelling 
things — live  and  crawling.  And  in  the 
picture  she’s  even  supposed  to  have  a pet 
lobster  named  Sam,  who  follows  her 
around.  And  she  picks  him  up!” 

There  had  been  no  mention  of  preg- 
nancy rumors;  the  script  girl  herself 
hinted  at  the  subject.  “Well,  I read  the 
gossip  columns,  of  course.  So  I admit  I 
wondered  how  Doris  would  react  to  this 
scene.  There  was  a man  in  the  lobster 
business,  who  had  supplied  these  things 
for  the  picture  and  knew  how  to  handle 
them.  ‘Miss  Day,’  he  said,  ‘you  pick  him 
up  like  this.’  Then  he  hesitated  and  said, 
‘If  it’s  too  much  for  you,  ma’am,  maybe 
the  studio  people  could  rig  up  a fake 
one.’  ” 

Giggling  herself  at  the  recollection,  the 
script  girl  continued.  “Doris  just  burst  out 
laughing  and  reached  for  that  big,  wrig- 
gling thing.  ‘C’mon,  Sam,’  she  said.  ‘Let’s 
get  acquainted.’ 

The  script  girl  shook  her  head  admir- 
ingly and  said,  “She’s  a real  pro — a pleas- 
ure to  work  with.  After  that,  it  got  cold 
and  clear  and  we  did  the  lobster  scene  on 
the  beach.  And  she  worked  all  through 
one  chilly  night,  there  on  the  shore,  and 
just  laughed  about  it.  She  has  a wonder- 
ful laugb,  you  know,  the  kind  that  makes 
everybody  else  feel  like  joining  in.” 

Slyly,  the  script  girl  added,  “Now,  does 
that  sound  like  a girl  who’s  ‘in  a family 
way’?”  And  then  answered  her  own  ques- 
tion: “I  don’t  think  so.” 

Yes,  we  saw  the  answer  with  our  own 
eyes,  too.  There,  on  location  in  Connecticut, 
Doris  Day  was  playing  Miss  Casey  Jones 
right  to  the  hilt,  clambering  around  on  the 
cab  of  a locomotive. 

And  so  we  drew  CONCLUSION  NUM- 
BER 1:  There  is  no  baby  in  the  Marty 
Melchers’  near  future. 

That  settled,  we  decided  to  look  into 
Rumor  Number  2,  the  stories  that  have 
been  circulating  around  that  her 
brother’s  death  has  pushed  Doris  close  to 
a nervous  breakdown.  A studio  man  who 
had  worked  with  her  on  many  pictures 
was  our  first  target. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “Paul’s  death  hit  Doris 
very  hard.  He  was  her  only  brother,  you 
know,  and  as  kids  they  were  very  close. 
It  was  the  first  break  in  her  family,  too — 
her  mom  and  dad  are  both  living,  hale  and 
hearty.  You  know,  Doris  isn’t  the  snooty 
type,  who  sashays  off  to  her  dressing  room 
the  minute  the  cameras  stop  turning.  No, 
she’ll  stay  on  the  set,  munching  candy 
bars  and  yacking  it  up  with  the  crew. 

“But  this  time  it  was  different,”  he  con- 
fided. “She’d  just  sit.  Her  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  miles  away.  She  wouldn’t  see  the 
press.  And  sometimes  she’d  cry.  We  got 
kind  of  scared.  We  thought,  maybe  she’s 
making  herself  sick.  Like  that  time  back 
in  1954 — remember?  When  she  was  afraid 
she  had  cancer?  Then  it  turned  out  that 
all  she  needed  was  a very  minor  opera- 
tion, and  right  away,  she  was  her  old  self 
again.” 

Nearby  was  seated  a woman  friend  of 


Doris’,  from  Beverly  Hills.  We  introduced 
ourselves  and  asked  about  the  rumor. 
“Nonsense1”  she  exploded.  “Of  course, 
Paul’s  death  affected  her  very  much.  He 
was  much  more  than  just  a brother  to  her. 
She  often  told  me  how,  when  she  was  lit- 
tle, she  idolized  Paul.  She  always  wanted 
to  be  wherever  he  was,  and  do  whatever 
he  did. 

“She  used  to  pester  him  to  let  her  play 
football  with  his  gang.  And  when  he  fi- 
nally said,  ‘Okay,  Doke.  Come  on,’  that 
was  the  biggest  thrill  in  her  life.  For  the 
first  time,  she  felt  accepted.  She  knocked 
herself  out,  and  collected  any  number  of 
bruises  and  bloody  noses,  and  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  that  Paul  never  tried  to 
butt  in  or  brush  her  off.  He  understood 
how  much  it  meant  to  her. 

“And  Paul  was  only  three  years  older 
than  Doris,”  the  woman  added.  “Isn’t  it 
always  an  especially  hard  blow  when 
death  comes  to  someone  so  young?” 

We  located  a grip  on  the  set  and  cor- 
nered him  with  the  same  question. 

“Sure  Doris  cried.  Who  wouldn't  cry 
over  the  loss  of  a close  brother?  But  I’ve 
worked  with  her  before,  and  I knew  that 
she’s  a very  emotional  girl.  When  she’s 
happy  about  something,  she  cries.  And 
when  she’s  unhappy,  she  cries,  too.  But 
no  more  than  any  other  movie  star.  I 
think  this  whole  thing’s  been  exaggerated. 

“About  not  giving  any  interviews?  Sure, 
that’s  true,  too.  But  that  poor  kid  was  so 
completely  pooped  at  the  end  of  a full 
day’s  shooting  that  none  of  us  could  blame 
her.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  her 
energy  up  for  the  part.  And  she  couldn’t 
have  been  nicer  to  her  co-workers 
through  it  all.” 

An  extra  standing  nearby  added,  “Doris 
had  something  else  to  see  her  through, 
too,  you  know.  Her  religious  faith  is  very 
strong,  very  real.  That  is  such  a comfort 
in  time  of  loss.” 

And  we  remembered  something  Doris 
had  said  not  long  ago  and  deeply  as  she  felt 
Paul’s  loss,  it  didn’t  seem  likely  that,  after 
her  experience  in  1954,  Doris  would  ever 
again  give  way  to  despondency  to  the 
point  of  becoming  ill.  “I  learned  then,” 
she  said,  “that  the  only  thing  that  made 
me  sick  was  fear.” 

CONCLUSION  NUMBER  2:  Doris  is  a 
fighter.  Never  count  her  out.  Photoplay 
says,  there  is  no  truth  to  those  ill-health 
rumors.  Doris  is  healthy  and  she  is  happy 
She  has  three  things  very  dear  to  her:  her 
family,  her  career  and  her  faith. 

Doris  found  that  faith  the  hard  way,  it 
is  true.  In  a strange  way,  too.  A way 
that,  perhaps,  has  made  it  all  the 
stronger.  And  curiously,  it  came  as  a re- 
sult of  the  breakup  of  her  second  marriage 
to  George  Weidler,  a Hollywood  saxa- 
phonist.  Theirs  was  a young,  romantic 
dream  that  faded  fast,  jinxed  by  separa- 
tions. The  last  parting  came  when  they 
were  broke.  Doris  had  to  leave  their  little 
trailer  in  Hollywood  to  take  a job  in  New 
York.  George  wrote  her  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  go  on  with  the  marriage. 

She  was  heartbroken.  But  time  had  a 
way  of  easing  the  hurt  and  Doris  was  able 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  her  life  and  con- 
tinue— alone. 

It  wasn’t  until  a long  time  later,  their 
first  meeting  after  the  divorce  had  be- 
come final,  that  a strange  thing  happened. 
Purely  by  chance,  she  met  George  one  day 
in  Hollywood.  Over  a cup  of  coffee,  they 
talked  like  old  friends. 

“You’ve  changed,”  she  told  him.  “You 
seem  so  different.” 

Then  he  told  her  why.  How  he  had 
found  religious  faith,  and  it  had  given 
him  a new  outlook  on  life,  new  hope  for 
the  future. 

Outwardly,  her  own  future  at  the  time 
looked  glorious.  “I’ve  made  a few  success- 
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ful  pictures  for  Warners’,”  she  told  him, 
“and  now  that  I’m  doing  well,  I can  bring 
Terry  and  my  mother  to  Hollywood  to 
live  with  me.” 

But  George  sensed  that  underneath, 
Doris  wasn’t  happy.  She  seemed  fright- 
ened and  confused.  “What’s  wrong,  Do- 
do?” he  asked. 

Two  broken  marriages  had  left  her 
tense  and  uncertain.  And  because  she  felt 
like  talking,  Doris  opened  up.  “When  I’m 
working  on  a picture,  everything’s  fine,” 
she  said.  “It’s  the  rest  of  it  that  gets  me 
down — the  thousand  and  one  demands  on 
my  time.  Fittings,  pictures,  interviews, 
public  appearances — I can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  enter  a room  with  more  than 
four  people  in  it.  I feel  so  shy.”  Except 
for  the  prospect  of  having  Terry  with  her 
soon  again,  the  rewards  of  fame,  she  felt, 
were  more  of  a burden  than  a blessing. 

George  knew  well  that  business  deals, 
contracts  threw  her  for  a complete  loss. 
She  hadn’t  even  been  able  to  keep  her 
checkbook  straight  when  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

She  couldn’t  worry  her  mother  about  it. 
She  had  no  one.  So  she  had  gone  along, 
feeling  miserable,  sure  that  she  would 
never  find  anybody,  anything  to  make  a 
difference. 

And,  from  that  meeting  with  George, 
came  faith:  If  George  had  found  such 
peace,  couldn’t  religion  do  the  same  for 
her? 

Doris  began  to  search  for  it.  Eventually, 
she  found  the  answer  for  herself  in  Chris- 
tian Science.  But  the  form  of  worship 
wasn’t  of  primary  importance.  It  was  the 
big  thing,  shared  by  all  religions — a firm 
faith  and  trust  in  God  and  His  goodness. 

And  she  had  found  a wonderful  man 
who  shared  it,  too — Marty  Melcher.  She 
met  Marty  when  he  became  her  business 
manager.  She  liked  him  from  the  first 
day — when  he  had  given  her  a wonderful 
sense  of  relief  by  straightening  out  her 
muddled  checkbooks.  Soon,  she  learned 
that  he  was  more  than  her  solid  rock  in  a 
sea  of  troubles.  He  was  good,  clear 
through.  “Marty  is  a very  special  kind  of 
person,”  Doris  puts  it.  “I  know  now  that 
I never  jell  in  love  with  him.  I loved  him 
all  along,  right  from  the  beginning.” 

But  was  Marty’s  love,  and  their  strong 
faith,  enough  to  carry  Doris  through  an- 
other danger  that,  according  to  Holly- 
wood buzzing,  was  threatening  her?  The 
third  and  perhaps  unkindest  rumor  of  all 
— that  she  was  so  opposed  to  Terry’s  go- 
ing to  school  in  the  East  that  it  had  left 
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girl  while  she  lasted.  I’d  have  to  make  up 
some  excuse  for  walking  her  home  right 
after  the  dance,  and  it  better  be  a lulu, 
too,  ’cause  Barbara  knew  all  the  other 
kids  were  going  out  for  a snack. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  I invented  a 
headache.  “Gosh,  I feel  so  terrible,  Bar- 
bara,” I wailed,  holding  my  head  in  my 
hands  after  about  the  second-to-last  dance 
to  begin  to  prepare  her  for  the  idea.  “And 
after  the  final  strains  of  ‘Good  Night, 
Ladies,’  I asked,  pretty  sheepishly,  if  she’d 
mind  if  I took  her  right  home.  She  agreed. 

After  Barbara  was  home  and  we’d  said 
good  night,  I was  walking  home  myself 
utterly  mortified  by  the  entire  episode,  and 
feeling  sure  I’d  never  see  Barbara  again, 
when  I realized:  Boy,  I really  did  have 
a for-real  headache! 

Well,  Barbara  was  a doll  about  it  and 
I did  see  her  lots  more  after  that.  Now  I 
have  her  dated  up  for  life  and  we  still 


her  shattered  with  worry,  and  was  affect- 
ing her  home  life? 

We  asked  a family  friend  who  has  been 
close  to  the  Melchers  for  years.  “Nothing 
to  it,”  was  his  prompt  reply.  “When  Terry 
left,  true  she  was  fussing  around  like  a 
mother  hen.  And  she  told  everybody, 
‘Well,  here  I am,  acting  like  a worried 
mother.’  She  was,  too — but  wouldn’t  any 
woman  act  that  way  when  her  son’s  leav- 
ing home  for  the  first  time?  She  prob- 
ably felt  it  all  the  more,  too,  because 
they’re  an  especially  close  family. 

“But  Doris  is  not  an  overprotective 
mother  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  kids 
need  a certain  amount  of  independence. 
She  is  very  intelligent  about  facing  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  has  never  let  her  at- 
tachment for  Terry  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  was  best  for  him. 

“About  his  going  East  to  school,”  he 
continued,  “I  happen  to  know  how  Doris 
and  Marty  both  felt  about  it.  Marty  said, 
‘Out  here,  every  kid  of  sixteen  has  to  have 
a Jaguar  or  a Thunderbird.  I don’t  like 
it.’  And  Doris  agreed  completely.  They 
don’t  want  Terry  to  grow  up  dissatisfied 
by  having  too  much.” 

Still  . . . was  Doris  trying  to  quell  her 
real  feelings  by  trying  to  be  sensible? 

“Doris  hasn’t  had  time  to  worry,”  the 
first  woman  friend  laughed  when  we 
asked  her  this.  “She  couldn’t  sit  and 
mope  if  she  wanted  to.  She’s  had  the  new 
house  to  move  into  and  furnish,  Marty’s 
new  office  to  help  with,  and  they’re  both 
up  to  their  ears  in  plans  for  their  produc- 
tion company,  Arwin,  and  the  details  for 
the  picture  she’ll  make  in  London.  ‘Roar 
like  a Dove.’  ” 

And  finally,  to  Doris  herself.  On  the 
“Miss  Casey  Jones”  set,  she  looked  any- 
thing but  worried  as  she  sat  beside  Marty, 
watching  a scene  rehearsal.  We  were 
watching  too,  and  decided  to  ask  her  point- 
blank,  about  this  rumor. 

“No  truth  at  all,”  she  replied.  “We’ve 
seen  Terry.  He’s  been  up  here  on  set  to 
visit  us,  and  in  fact,  he’s  going  to  play  one 
of  the  extras,  so  the  three  of  us  will  be 
together  more  than  ever  before.  The  way 
it’s  worked  out,  Terry’s  switch  from 
Hollywood  to  the  Loomis  School  here  in 
Connecticut  has  worked  out  exactly  as 
we’d  hoped.” 

Just  what  we  wanted:  CONCLUSION 
NUMBER  3. 

And,  as  a P.S.,  we’ll  let  Doris  have  the 
last  word.  She  laughed  and  said,  “Don’t 
believe  everything  you  hear  about  me!” 

The  End 


laugh  about  that  unforgettable  second 
date.  So  you  see,  a romance  can  be  bom 
on  the  dance  floor.  And  it  can  happen  to 
you. 

More  and  more  of  you  are  going  to 
dances.  And  dancing  too.  Sounds  crazy? 
It  isn’t.  I can  remember  only  a few  years 
back  when  our  crowd  would  head  for  a 
dance.  Often  the  fellows  would  gather  on 
one  side  of  the  punch  bowl,  the  girls  on 
the  other.  The  fellows  would  talk  to  the 
fellows;  girls  would  talk  to  girls  and  the 
poor  guy  spinning  records  would  be  talk- 
ing to  himself.  All  the  while  a nicely 
waxed  dance  floor  would  go  unused  except 
for  a few  brave  stray  characters  who 
would  venture  forth  for  a record  or  two 
before  scurrying  back  to  the  wall. 

Lately,  though,  I’ve  noticed  all  that  is 
changing.  The  fellows  seem  to  be  break- 
ing away  from  that  tight  circle  over  there 
and  using  that  time -honored  but  always 
welcome  intro:  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
may  I have  this  dance?”  Sometimes  it  may 
come  out  as  “Hey — y ’wanna  dance?”  or 
“Dance,  huh?”  But  I assure  you  the  mean- 
ing is  always  the  same. 

I guess  I’ve  been  to  at  least  four  dances 
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a week  for  the  past  four  years.  Let’s  see, 
that’s  at  least  800  dances  right  there. 
Multiply  800  by  two  hours  each  and  that’s 
roughly  1600  hours  I’ve  spent  at  dances! 
—not  to  mention  the  before  and  after- 
hours.  While  I don’t  get  too  much  time  for 
the  fancy  footwork — I’m  usually  hopping 
all  over  the  place  running  the  show  and 
taking  care  of  a million  and  one  details — 
I do  get  a chance  to  pick  up  a few  tips 
here  and  there. 

How  to  act  at  a dance?  I’m  no  expert,  but 
if  I were  writing  a dance  book,  this  would 
be  my  first  chapter  heading:  HAVE  FUN. 
Relax,  put  on  a bright  smile,  prepare  your- 
self for  a good  time  and,  I’ll  bet,  ten  to  one 
you’ll  have  one.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
fellows  looking  around  for  a partner  will 
go  for  the  girl  who  looks  happy  because 
they  know  she’s  probably  friendly.  Perhaps, 
too,  they’re  a bit  shy  themselves,  but  a 
pleasant  smile  always  breaks  the  ice. 
(Sometimes  a girl  has  to  take  a little 
initiative  here.) 

That  smile  can  also  ease  you  through 
some  otherwise  embarrassing  moments. 
For  instance  if  you  are  asked  to  dance 
and  would  rather  sit  one  out  or  wait  for 
another  partner,  a simple,  “Not  right  now, 
thank  you,”  said  pleasantly,  can  soften 
this  blow  to  a boy’s  pride. 

Just  a note  of  warning,  though.  You 
might  be  a bit  shy  and  hesitant  about 
dancing,  but  for  a lot  of  young  fellows  it’s 
a big  step  breaking  away  and  asking  a girl 
to  dance.  Fellows  don’t  like  to  show  it, 
but  they  can  be  hurt,  too.  That’s  why  I’d 
suggest  that  if  you  are  asked  to  dance,  ac- 
cept unless  you  really  do  have  a darn 
good  reason.  And  for  fellows,  I’d  add,  try 
to  dance  every  dance.  The  fellow  or  the 
girl  needn’t  always  be  the  best-looking, 
best-dressed  or  most  popular.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  out  on  the  dance 
floor.  That’s  why  you  are  there.  You’ll  have 
more  fun,  become  a better  dancer,  meet 
more  new  friends,  and  find  that  the  first 
step  was  the  hardest. 

Once  out  on  that  dance  floor — relax! 
How?  Catch  the  tempo  of  the  music  and 
concentrate  on  the  beat.  You’ll  forget  your 
hands  are  perspiring  from  nervousness. 
Everything  won’t  go  smoothly  all  of  the 
time,  you  can  be  sure.  You’ll  tread  on  his 
toes,  and  he’ll  step  on  yours.  That’s  ex- 
pected. When  it  happens,  a simple  “Ex- 
cuse me”  or  “I  beg  your  pardon”  is  all 
that  is  needed.  (And  don’t  be  afraid  to 
laugh  at  yourself.  You’ll  both  feel  more 
relaxed.)  Sometimes,  too,  that  can  be 
shortened  to  “Sorry”  (just  for  variety  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time),  but  “Excuse  me” 
is  much  better. 

But  whatever  you  do,  don’t  follow  the 
recent  example  of  one  boy  at  a record  hop 
I was  presiding  at.  Before  the  disc  was  put 
on,  I heard  him  make  this  announcement 
to  his  partner:  “Before  we  begin,  I’d  like 
to  apologize  for  stepping  on  your  toes.” 
During  the  number,  I made  sure  to  watch 
him,  and  sure  enough,  he  did  step  on  the 
poor  girl  quite  a few  times.  But  not  a word 
out  of  him,  come  what  may.  He  had  made 
his  apologies  in  advance,  by  gum,  and  he 
J wasn’t  going  to  utter  another  word! 

If  things  really  get  out  of  hand — say, 
for  instance,  if  he’s  doing  steps  you’ve 
never  seen  or  done — then  it’s  time  to 
politely  call  a halt,  explain  the  situation, 
and  start  all  over  again.  One  way  to  do 
this  would  be:  “I’m  sorry  I can’t  follow 
you,  but  the  step  you’re  doing  seems  like 
fun.  Would  you  teach  it  to  me?”  Presto — 
you’ve  saved  yourself,  and  also  may  I add, 
flattered  his  manly  heart. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  the  better  dancer, 
whatever  you  do  don’t — no  never — let  him 
know  it.  A girl  must  try  to  follow  the 
fellow  no  matter  how  bad  he  is.  I’m  sorry, 
girls,  but  that’s  the  rule,  and  if  you’re  a 
good  dancer  it  isn’t  too  tough  to  follow. 


Besides,  off  the  floor  he  may  be  a real  hip 
guy,  so  why  jump  to  conclusions? 

And  speaking  of  hip  boys  and  girls,  in 
my  book,  you  kids  are  more  mature  than 
any  preceding  generation  at  your  age.  Don’t 
let  anyone  try  to  sell  you  otherwise.  On 
the  whole,  you  certainly  know  what’s 
what;  you’re,  well — more  hip.  (Hip,  inci- 
dentally, means  hep,  but  only  people  who 
aren’t  hip  say  hep.) 

But  natch,  all  of  us  can  slip  once  in  a 
while,  and  a dance  where  you  want  to 
put  your  best  foot  forward,  is  no  place 
to  slip.  Therefore,  at  mine,  I’ve  enforced 
a few  simple  rules  of  discipline  and  con- 
duct: Girls  must  be  in  dresses,  boys  in 
coats  and  ties.  No  smoking,  no  gum-chew- 
ing, no  toothpicks  and,  no  dancing  with 
hats  and  coats  on.  Dancing  with  hats  and 
coats  on  seems  to  be  a big  craze  with 
certain  of  you— don’t  ask  me  why.  But 
with  me,  it’s  taboo. 

Another  thing.  If  the  fellow  you  are 
dancing  with  is  someone  new  to  you,  don’t 
worry  about  being  nervous.  He’s  probably 
just  as  nervous  as  you  are.  If  he’s  the  type 
who  is  quiet  while  dancing,  go  along  with 
him.  If  he  talks  to  you,  then  take  your 
cue  and  reply.  In  other  words,  let  the 
fellow  take  the  lead  here  also. 

After  the  record  has  finished  and  you’ve 
thanked  him  for  the  dance,  if  he 
doesn’t  try  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion you  lead  the  way  off  the  dance  floor. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  have  the  next  dance 
with  him,  then  after  thanking  him  you 
return  to  your  girl  friends  or  crowd.  In 
that  way  no  feelings  are  hurt,  and  you 
needn’t  say  anything  that  might  embarrass 
yourself  or  the  fellow.  And  you  needn’t 
get  stuck  with  one  guy  all  night. 

There’s  another  case  when  you  might 
find  yourself  in  a ticklish  situation.  That’s 
in  a dance  where  “cut-ins”  are  permitted. 
When  your  first  partner  has  stepped  aside, 
just  smile  and  welcome  your  new  one  with 
a pleasant  “Hello,”  and  start  dancing 
again.  These  “cut-ins”  can  be  fun  and 
liven  up  the  dance,  so  take  them  in  fun. 

And  don’t  be  angry  if  your  favorite 
partner  then  cuts  in  on  some  other  girl. 
That’s  all  part  of  the  game.  If  you  don’t 
particularly  want  to  dance  with  the  fellow 
who  cuts  in,  be  patient  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Most  records  are  short. 

Besides,  by  even  hinting  at  refusing  a 
new  partner  you  can  put  yourself  in  the 
center  of  a scene  that  would  be  painful 
for  you,  your  embarrassed  first  partner, 
and  the  equally  distraught  “cut-in”  part- 
ner. Who  knows,  someone  else  may  cut  in 
real  soon.  Then  too,  boys  talk,  you  know, 
and  in  future  “cut-in”  dances  you  might 
find  yourself  very  lonesome,  and  your 
partner  will  get  the  idea  you’re  not  very 
popular. 

Of  course  if  it’s  just  a regular  dance 
and  someone  asks  your  partner  if  he  can 
cut  in,  your  partner  should  look  to  you. 
You  answer  with  a smiling  “yes”  or  “no.” 
That’s  all  that’s  required— and  in  this  case 
no  feelings  should  be  hurt  either  way. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  let  happen  what 
happened  at  one  of  my  dances  recently. 
It  seems  a girl  and  guy  were  dancing  and 
another  boy  cut  in.  The  first  boy  refused 
to  let  him  and  the  girl,  not  wanting  to 
hurt  any  feelings,  played  coy  and  wouldn’t 
respond  either  way.  Finally,  the  two  fel- 
lows got  into  a real  row  and  decided  to 
leave  the  dance.  Then  it  became  a ques- 
tion of  who  would  take  the  girl  home. 
They  both  wanted  to.  Finally,  I had  to  step 
in  and  arbitrate.  Solution?  I called  over 
another  girl  and  sent  them  all  home — as  a 
foursome,  with  no  pairing  off  allowed. 
Point:  the  girl  has  more  control  over 
these  situations  right  from  the  start  than 
either  she  or  the  boy  realize.  Exercise  this 
prerogative  and  you’ll  avoid  possible  un- 
pleasant situations. 
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3319  W.  Carroll  Ava.,  Chicago  24,  III. 
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$500  FOR  PHOTOS 


OFTEN  MUCH  MORE  for  your  child's  photo 
when  used  for  advertising  (magazines, 
calendars,  billboards).  All  ages,  all  types. 
Rush  one  small  black  & white  photo  — 
returned  2 weeks  with  judges’  report. 
FREE  GIFTS! 

NATIONAL  PHOTO  EXHIBITORS 
Box  3035-TA  / North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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NATURAL  BUST 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOURSELF 

without  equipment  of  any  sort.  A 
simple,  easy,  10-minute-a-day,  home 
routine  will  expand  your  bustline, 
strengthen  and  tone  your  chest  mus- 
cles,  flatter  your  figure  — all  in  3 
Hk  weeks  Good  posture  will  add  to  your 
charm,  make  you  look  and  feel  better. 
For  fully  illustrated  course  of  instruc- 
tion.  send  only  $1.00  today  to: 

WILLDURK  ASSOCIATES, 

r Dept.  102  Drawer  339,  Reading,  Mass. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  ! You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and  mis- 
erable tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discomforts 
come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and  strain  — 
you  want  relief— want  it  fast ! Another  disturbance 
may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  following  wrong 
food  and  drink  — often  setting  up  a restless  un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work  fast 
In  3 separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-relieving  ac- 
tion to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache,  head- 
aches, muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their  sooth- 
ing effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output  of  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 
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PRACTICAL 

NURSING 


HAVE  A CAREER  OR  EXTRA  INCOME 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON  PAGES  show  how 
easily  you  can  qualify  for  choice  of  | 
careers  as  Practical  Nurse,  Nurse’s  Aide, 
Nurse-Companion,  Doctor's  Office  j 
Nurse,  Infant  Nurse  or  as  Hospital 
Attendant.  Learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time  in  a few  short  months.  High  school  j 
education  not  required.  Students  ac- 
cepted up  to  65. 


Graduate  School  of  Nursing 
9D108  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


STATE. 


1*0  HIGH  SCHOOL  hoV 


No  classes  to  attend.  Easy  spare-time  train- 
ing covers  big  choice  of  subjects.  Friendly  \ 
instructors;  standard  texts.  Full  credit  for^ 
previous  schooling.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write  now  for  FREE  catalog 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  Catalog  HH-60 

2527  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois, 
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‘Flatters 

Where  It  Matters” 

......  sy  method  will  help  devel- 
op your  chestline  measurements  without 
changing  your  contour.  "Flatters  when 
it  matters"  aids  in  giving  you  in- 
creased chest  measurements.  Adds  mus- 
cle tone  and  helps  strengthen  the  muscles 
lying  underneath  the  breasts.  H-lps  im- 
■ ivp  posture.  You  too  can  be  more  attractive 
d I youthful  looking.  FREE  exciting  chestline 
_n  -movement  course.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Harrison  Products,  Dept.  175,  Box  201,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 
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on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 
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your  enlargement,  guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beau- 
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C„  O.  D.'s  accepted  on  orders  of  2 or  more. 

Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  544  S.  Main.  Dept.  38-M,  Princeton,  Illinois 


OLD  FASHIONED  MODEL  T 

Oust  like  father's  first  car  . . . sporty  red  wheels  that  really 
turn,  gold  trim,  and  transparent  windshield.  Dapper  begog- 
gled  pair  hold  salt  and  pepper.  Terrific  conversation  piece 
or  collector's  item.  Miniature  black  plastic  replica  $1.25. 
FREE  48-PAGE  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG  contains 
■ hundreds  of  unusual  items. 

ADRIANE  lnc.7  8-897  Finch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


At  most  informal  dances  or  record  hops, 
I’ve  noticed,  girls  do  dance  with  girls  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  there  aren’t 
enough  fellows  to  go  around.  But  from  my 
personal  observation,  I would  say  that 
only  in  jitterbug  numbers  should  a girl 
do  this.  I suppose,  thinking  about  it,  the 
reason  there  seems  to  be  more  girls  than 
fellows  at  the  dances  is  that  girls  can  now 
go  unescorted  to  these  informal  get-to- 
gethers, and  let’s  face  it,  girls  seem  to  be 
interested  in  dancing  before  boys  are. 

For  dancing  at  informal  hops — my  spies 
report — “flatties”  or  flat  shoes  are  the  best 
for  moving  around  smoothly.  When  dress- 
up  occasions  arise  most  of  the  girls  find 
shoes  with  small  heels  are  the  best.  You 
have  to  feel  comfortable  when  you’re 
dancing.  And  personally,  I like  girls  in 
full  skirts.  And  comfort  holds  true  even 
in  how  you  hold  your  partner.  He’ll  hold 
your  right  hand  where  it’s  most  comforta- 
ble for  him.  Your  left  hand  is  your  prob- 
lem, and  I’d  suggest  you  hold  it  high,  up 
near  his  shoulders — and  not  too  tight. 

He  might  think  you’re  trying  to  capture 
him.  And  just  use  enough  pressure  to  help 
you  follow  his  movements.  That  is  a big 
help  in  improving  your  dancing. 

During  breaks  in  the  dance,  if  you  find 
yourself  with  a strange  partner  and  you 
are  both  willing  to  continue  being  together, 
there  are  many  conversational  ideas  you 
can  use.  For  one  thing  you  might  start 
with  the  last  record  that  played,  or  the 
recording  artist  you  like  best,  then  to 
schools  or  your  own  school  friends,  and 
even  friends  you  might  have  in  common, 
or  the  dance  itself.  Look  around  for  a 
mutual  interest. 

As  a flip  suggestion,  try  out  my  latest 
vocabulary  on  him.  Have  you  heard  it? 
Cube — a square  in  three-D 
Squeep — a cross  between  a square  and 
a creep 

Hot  biscuits — good  records 
Brain-bomb— an  idea 
F all-out — inspiration 
Ripe — O.K. 

Chicks  and  daddybirds — ladies  and 
gentlemen 

Big  bug — popular  guy 
Pound  our  flippers — let’s  applaud 
Are  your  flappers  plugged? — Can’t 
you  hear  me? 

You’re  pretty  ape — You  look  good 
Death  on  the  drumsticks— Hard  on 
the  legs 

Murder  on  the  ground- grabbers — Hard 
on  the  shoes. 

If  you  are  invited  by  him  to  have  some 
refreshments,  then  of  course  he  pays. 
If,  however,  you  happen  to  meet  him 
while  you  are  buying  some  refreshments, 
then  you  should  pay.  I know  from  expe- 
rience if  the  fellow  has  the  change,  he’ll 
invite  you.  If  not,  never  suggest  it.  Wait 
until  you  are  by  yourself  and  get  your 
own. 

While  you  are  chatting  with  the  boy, 
and  he  should  pay  you  a compliment,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  smile  and  reply  with  a 
polite  “Thank  you.”  You  don’t  know  how  it 
pleases  the  tender  hearts  of  us  men. 

There  can  be  a problem  when  the 
music’s  stopped,  the  band’s  packing  up  to 
go  home  and  you’re  getting  ready  to  leave, 
can’t  it?  For  instance,  some  fellow  wants 
to  take  you  home  after  you’ve  been  danc- 
ing with  him  for  a good  part  of  the  eve- 
ning. If  you  know  the  fellow  very  well, 
and  if  you  have  come  with  a crowd  of 
girls,  then  it’s  OK  to  leave  with  him  alone. 
If  you’ve  just  come  with  one  girl  friend, 
and  she  hasn’t  been  so  lucky,  then  you 
should  go  home  with  her.  That’s  best  even 
if  you  do  know  the  boy  very  well.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  boy  well,  then  tell  him 
you’ve  made  a pact  with  your  girl  friends 
and  you  feel  you  should  stick  to  it  and  go 
home  with  them.  He’ll  understand  (honest) 


and  may  even  want  to  join  the  party.  If  he 
does,  don’t  be  shy.  Invite  him.  If  not, 
suggest  he  call  you  at  home.  If  he’s  really 
interested  he  will,  and  if  he’s  sort  of  bash- 
ful, give  him  a hand:  suggest  that  you’ll 
see  him  at  the  dance  the  following  week. 

(One  other  note:  Even  though  you  girls 
do  outnumber  the  fellows  at  many  dances, 
it’s  up  to  him  to  ask  you  to  dance.  You 
may  only  do  the  honors  if  it’s  a “lady’s 
choice”  or  if  he  is  a verrrrrry  good  pal!) 

Sometimes  at  dances  some  girls  don’t 
get  asked  to  dance  right  away.  The  name 
“wallflower”  is  often  used  for  them,  and 
believe  me,  most  of  them  aren’t  “wall- 
flowers” long.  It  just  seems  that  way  when 
you’re  standing  there  all  alone  while  the 
others  are  on  the  dance  floor.  Remember 
not  to  worry;  boys  are  people. 

As  a kid,  I thought  I was  peculiar  look- 
ing and  generally  odd.  I had  been  presi- 
dent of  my  junior  high  class  and  when  I 
entered  high  school,  I was  awed  by  the 
mammoth  surroundings.  So  Mom  and  I had 
several  long  talks  about  my  inferiority 
complex.  Time  and  time  again  she  ex- 
plained that  it  didn’t  matter  what  you 
looked  like  on  the  outside.  It  was  what 
you  were  on  the  inside  that  mattered, 
anywhere  you  were — at  a dance,  in  school, 
at  home,  throughout  life.  And,  looking 
back,  I learned  that  a personality  is  more 
than  a skin-deep  affair.  This  is  one  lesson 
I’ll  never  forget. 

So  above  all,  getting  back  to  my  very 
first  tip,  have  fun.  Don’t  look  bored,  nerv- 
ous or  unhappy.  Gloom  just  keeps  every- 
body away.  A smile  comes  in  handy.  Put 
it  on  and  enjoy  yourself  talking  to  the 
other  girls  around  you.  Then  too,  you 
could  move  to  different  sections  of  the 
dance  floor  from  time  to  time.  You’ll  see 
more  people,  more  fellows  will  notice  you, 
and  before  you  know  it  you’ll  be  on  the 
dance  floor,  too.  Another  thing  to  re- 
member— don’t  travel  in  crowds  or  giggle 
too  loud.  It  scares  us  guys.  We  also  don’t 
like  it  when  girls  lose  things.  So  . . . 

When  it’s  time  to  leave  the  dance,  look 
around  to  make  sure  you  have  all  your 
belongings.  We  at  the  “Bandstand”  have 
accumulated  some  lost  ’n’  found  pile.  My 
wife’s  the  one  girl  I know  who  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  when  she  goes  through  my 
pockets  and  finds  bobby  pins,  safety  pins, 
glasses,  rubber  bands,  combs,  barrettes, 
bracelets,  earrings,  etc.  The  reason?  Two 
reasons.  One,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
I find  after  the  kids  have  gone  home  from 
dances.  Two,  these  are  the  items  I’ve 
learned  to  bring  with  me  to  telecasts  and 
dances  because  girls  forever  dash  up  to 
me  with  this  type  of  comment:  “Dick, 
would  you,  by  any  chance,  have  a bobby 
pin?  My  hair’s  flying  all  over  the  place!” 
or  “Dick,  have  you  an  extra  comb?  I left 
mine  in  the  ladies’  room.”  One  girl  came 
over  to  me  and  frantically  clutching  at  her 
waist,  whispered,  “Would  you  have  a safe- 
ty pin?  I’m  desperate.  I think  my  crino- 
line has  come  loose.”  Moral:  Take  along — 
don’t  borrow— your  extra  artillery,  girls. 
I won’t  always  be  handy  to  provide  it. 

But  I can  provide  this  advice.  I know 
most  girls  can  become  good  dancers,  either 
jitterbug  or  straight.  I think  if  you  prac- 
tice listening  to  the  music,  pay  attention 
to  the  tempo,  you’ll  have  half  the  battle  of 
the  dance  floor  won.  The  other  half  is  in 
the  steps  themselves.  Where  do  you  learn 
them?  A lot  of  girls  I’ve  met  learned  the 
basic  steps  at  home,  from  an  older  sister, 
brother  or  along  with  girlfriends.  (And 
Photoplay  has  given  you  diagrams  on 
page  65  for  some  fun  steps.)  Dance  studios 
can  supply  the  polish,  if  you  need  it.  In 
no  time  at  all  your  answer  to  “May  I Have 
this  dance?”  will  be  a happy,  confident 
“I’d  love  to.” 

Meanwhile,  just  put  a record  on — and 
start  doing  what  comes  naturally!  That’s 
all  for  this  month.  DICK 
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Continued  from  page  56 

chicken  salad  again — how  ’bout  you?) 
Remember  Cindy’s  little  red  leather  purse 
— the  one  you  gave  her  at  Christmas? 
(She  takes  it  everywhere.)  Well,  Brucie 
took  a fancy  to  it  and  made  a barter  deal. 
Seems  he  wanted  to  take  it  off  her  hands 
in  exchange  for  a red  apple,  and  Cindy 
let  the  male  rule.  (She  loves  red.  “So  she 
hasn’t  any  business  sense,”  I said  to  myself. 
“At  least  she’s  beautiful.”) 

But  maybe  Cindy  wasn’t  so  dumb,  after 
all.  For  later  in  the  afternoon,  Yvonne 
discovered  Bruce  shaking  the  purse,  play- 
ing bean  bag  with  it  and  throwing  it 
around  like  mad.  Even  though  the  catch 
didn’t  work  and  Brucie  couldn’t  open  it, 
he  got  the  biggest  charge  out  of  listening 
to  those  few  coins  jingling!  A financier, 
maybe?  At  one  point  Cindy  asked  for  her 
beret,  which  was  in  the  purse.  And  when 
Yvonne  told  her  where  it  was,  her  lower 
lip  began  to  quiver  a little.  So  Yvonne 
started  to  look  for  Bruce  but  by  now  he 
had  vanished  into  thin  air.  (Are  you  sure 
there  were  no  magicians  at  the  party?) 
She  finally  found  her  pint-size  purse- 
snatcher  in  the  cedar  grove,  riding  one  of 
those  pinto  ponies  you  people  imported  for 
the  occasion,  and  waving  Cindy’s  purse 
above  his  head,  yelling,  “Yippee!!”  And 
did  Yvonne  ever  have  a time  getting  it 
away  from  him.  She  told  me  he  wouldn’t 
give  it  up  until  yesterday.  So  she’s  drop- 
ping it  off  this  afternoon  on  the  way  to  the 
hairdresser’s.  By  now,  Cindy’s  probably 
forgotten  the  whole  episode!  What  a life. 

Another  call  from  Ann  (Jeffreys)  Ster- 
ling. She  loved  Bridget’s  little  white  eyelet 
embroidery  dress.  Also  the  idea  of  having 
the  table  favors  as  the  only  gifts.  She  says, 
and  I’m  inclined  to  agree  with  her,  that 
too  many  presents  spoil  the  party— and  the 
kids.  How  nice — no  battles  over  who  got 
the  nicest  gift,  like  last  time.  I told  Ann 
the  swan  favors  with  the  gold  coronets 
were  made  of  real  feathers.  That’s  right, 
isn’t  it?  (She’s  interested  in  getting  some 
for  a card  party  she’s  having.) 

By  the  way,  we  now  have  the  answer  to 
our  party  puzzle — why  little  Perry  Damone 
was  so  terrified  when  your  wonderful 
clown  greeted  him  at  the  door.  Pier  (An- 
geli)  says  it  goes  back  to  one  afternoon 
when  Vic  took  Perry  to  a rehearsal  at 
the  Moulin  Rouge  to  see  the  place  where 
Daddy  works.  As  Vic  sat  Perry  down  at  a 
ringside  table,  and  the  rehearsal  was  about 
to  start,  a clown  from  the  chorus  came 
up  to  Perry  and  tickled  him  under  the 
chin,  with  a long  feather,  laughing  loudly 
at  the  same  time.  And  you’ve  never  heard 
such  screams!  Poor  Perry  had  never  seen 
a clown  before  and  was  terrified. 

But  I think  the  best  idea  of  the  day  was 
yours.  Sheila.  Not  organizing  games  for 
the  kids  really  worked.  There  never  was 
any  need  for  them,  was  there?  Rory  and  I 
are  reminded  of  this  almost  every  day, 
too,  it  seems.  The  morning  after  the  party, 
he  had  to  get  up  bright  and  early  to  report 
at  the  studio.  It  was  so  early  the  sun 
hadn’t  come  up  yet,  and  as  Rory  groped  his 
way  around  the  pitch  black  upstairs  hall, 
POP!! — he  accidentally  stepped  right  on  a 
stray  balloon,  dead  center,  scaring  the 
sleeping  daylights  out  of  Cindy  and  me. 
Needless  to  say,  we  both  woke  up  in- 
stantly, and  after  Rory  and  I had  a good 
laugh,  we  had  some  picnic  stopping  Cin- 
dy’s tears.  She  was  really  frightened. 

Then,  the  following  weekend,  while 
Rory  was  out  back  puttering  around  the 
yard,  I hear,  “Lita,  come  ’ere.  Something 
from  outer  space  has  invaded  the  prem- 
ises!” 


I came  outside,  and  did  we  laugh  when 
Rory  pointed  to  a high-up  branch  of  our 
favorite  hickory  tree.  There,  sitting 
calmly,  big  as  life,  was  one  of  Cindy’s  toy 
stuffed  animals — a monkey!  One  of  the 
guests  must  have  had  the  strong  arm  of  a 
discus  thrower  or  been  some  climber  to 
get  it  up  there.  I loved  Rory’s  blase  com- 
ment: “Let’s  leave  it  there  for  the  next 
shindig.” 

The  ponies  haven’t  recovered  yet,  either. 
So  we’re  sure  you  agree  that  us  “old” 
fogies  with  our  “square”  games  would 
have  been  strictly  for  the  birds — at  this 
occasion,  at  least! 

Guy,  has  Sheila  had  time  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  fun  you  missed  while  you  and 
Rory  were  off  loading  the  movie  cameras? 
As  you  know,  your  little  Dolly’s  only  used 
to  sitting  in  high  chairs,  but  since  this  was 
such  an  important  party  we  decided  to  let 
her  sit  at  the  regular  table  with  all  the 
other  kids.  So  Dolly  was  seated  next  to 
our  Cindy  and  everyone  was  eating  nicely 
— Dolly,  content  at  first  with  her  bottle  of 
milk.  Then  Sheila  and  I made  the  big 
mistake  of  leaving  the  room  for  a minute 
and  when  one  of  us  returned,  we  discov- 
ered Dolly  had  snitched  ice  cream  from 
four  other  children’s  plates! 

Then,  when  peace  was  restored,  and 
everyone  was  eating  ice  cream  and  birth- 
day cake,  all  of  a sudden  I noticed  three 
or  four  of  the  swan  favors  were  missing. 
Sheila  and  I had  set  the  tables  and  we 
knew  we  had  put  down  enough  of  every- 
thing. 

Then,  I happened  to  look  under  table! 
There,  on  the  floor,  right  at  the  spot  where 
Dolly  was  sitting  with  Cindy  and  Bruce 
Morgan,  were  all  the  missing  favors!  While 
no  one  was  looking,  it  seems  Dolly  had 
been  taking  the  swans  and  one  by  one, 
hiding  them  under  the  table.  Some  sleight- 
of-hand  artist,  your  youngest! 

And  Guy,  thanks  for  being  so  wonderful 
about  rounding  up  the  fathers,  and  for 
taking  movies  of  everything  that  hap- 
pened— Rory  tells  me  he  appointed  you 
chief  camera  operator  while  he  lined  up 
the  shots.  You  know,  I can  vaguely  re- 
member Rory  shouting,  “Okay  there,  bud- 
dy, make  sure  you  get  plenty  of  light  there. 
Don’t  forget,  I’m  buying  half  the  prints!” 
That’s  our  boy,  always  giving  directions, 
I thought  to  myself,  but  was  too  busy  to 
hush  him.  (Rory  has  just  yelled  at  me, 
quote,  “Ask  that  so-and-so  where  are  my 
prints!”  !!) 

Well,  you  nice  people,  I guess  this  is  a 
rather  long  thank  you  note  to  answer 
your  thank  you  note.  But  we  wanted  you 
to  know  what  fun  we  all  had!  I’ll  phone 
Saturday,  Sheila.  Maybe  the  four  of  us  can 
get  together  for  a grown-up  party — we  still 
have  a few  unused  balloons  and  slightly 
used  swans  lying  around. 

Love  from  us  all, 

Lita 

P.S.  Next  time,  Sheila,  let’s  not  have  paper 
table  cloths.  Let’s  try  something  the  chil- 
dren can’t  tear  to  shreds.  A nice  sturdy 
linen,  or  better  still,  maybe  Sears  and 
Roebuck  has  cast  iron  ones! 

RORY'S  IN  U-l’s  “the  SAGA  OF  HEMP  BROWN.” 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
TOMMY 

Continued  from  page  67 

out  and  pulled  her  close.  “Oh,  Judi,”  he 
said.  “Judi  . . . can  you  believe  it?  I’m 
really  twenty-one!” 

She  nodded.  “This  is  the  day — August 
27th.  How’s  it  feel?” 

“It  feels  like  I’m  getting  old!”  he  laughed. 
Then  his  face  clouded.  “It  feels  . . . Judi, 
do  you  realize  how  good  it  is  to  know 
you? — you’re  the  only  girl  now  I can 
really  tell  how  it  feels.  Really  talk  to.” 

“Then  tell  me,  Tommy,”  she  said  softly. 
“That  is,  if  you  want  to.” 

“I  do,”  he  said.  “It’s  been  a big  year. 
Here  I am,  twenty-one,  and  I’m  so  mixed- 
up.  Not  mixed-up  really,  I guess,  but 
everything’s  changed  so  much  in  the  last 
year-and-a-half.” 

“For  me,  too,”  she  said.  “I  know.  Re- 
member that  first  time  we  met?” 

“Would  I forget?  It  was  that  time  we 
posed  for  some  pictures  together — way 
back  when.  I thought  you  were  a nice 
girl— nice-looking,  too.  And  by  the  time 
we  finished,  I thought  you  were  terrific!” 

“You  didn’t  show  it.  But  I liked  you, 
too,”  she  said.  “You  were  kind  of  humble. 
It  was  right  after  you’d  made  that  big  hit 
in  ‘The  Singin’  Idol’  on  TV,  and  I — well, 
I didn’t  expect  it.” 

He  shook  his  head  reproachfully.  “If  I 
had  known— Hey!  How  come  I didn’t  ask 
you  for  a date  then,  anyway?” 

“Because  you  met  Molly  Bee!” 

Tommy  laughed.  “Oho!  That’s  why 
you  kind  of  faded  out  of  the  picture.  Mol- 
ly’s a pal  of  yours,  isn’t  she?” 

“She  certainly  is — I see  her  at  church 
every  Sunday.  And  I wouldn’t  have 
dreamed  of  butting  in.” 

“Gosh,  that’s  funny,”  Tommy  chuckled. 
“Because  after  Molly  and  I broke  off,  I 
would  have  liked  to  ask  you  for  a date. 
But  then  you  were  going  with  that  fellow 
who  worked  with  me  on  the  road,  and  1 
didn’t  want  to  butt  in!” 

Judi  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
“Guess  we  have  to  thank  Studio  One  for 
finally  getting  us  together  again.” 

He  drew  her  down  beside  him  on  a 
couch  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 
“That’s  something  I’ve  always  wanted 
to  tell  you,”  he  said.  “How  wonderful  it 


was,  working  with  you  on  that  show.  You 
know,  that  was  the  first  time  I ever 
worked  with  somebody  that  I had  known 
real  well.  I’ve  always  liked  to  work  with 
people  I don’t  know,  because  that  way  you 
can  be  anonymous  and  not  feel  as  self- 
conscious.  I’ll  admit  I was  skeptical  about 
working  with  you.  But  it  worked  out  real 
great.  I felt  you  understood  me — I could 
talk  to  you. 

“You  know,”  he  went  on  quietly,  “I  kind 
of  lost  myself  with  you  at  times.  For  a lit- 
tle while,  it  was  easy  to  love  you  and  easy 
to  think  about  you  in  terms  of  the  show 
. . . very  easy.  Yet  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
turn  it  off  again  and  be  ourselves,  after- 
ward. And  that’s  something  really  rare. 
For  me  it  is,  anyway.” 

She  looked  down  at  her  hands,  still  held 
in  his,  and  when  she  looked  at  him  again, 
her  eyes  were  like  two  deep,  dark  pools, 
fathomless  with  feeling. 

“I  felt  the  same  way,  Tommy,”  she  con- 
fessed shyly.  “At  first,  I thought  how 
much  older  you  seemed  than  you  really 
were — you  had  so  much  understanding, 
and  sympathy,  and — I think  the  right  word 
for  it  is  compassion.  I thought  it  must  be 
because  you  had  so  many  hard  knocks — I 
knew  you’d  had  a rough  life.  Then,  when 
we  began  working,  we  weren’t  just  tossing 
lines  back  and  forth.  We  actually  did  the 
scene. 

“What  I liked  most  was  that  you  were  so 
honest  about  it.  You  really  meant  what 
you  did,  you  believed  in  it.” 

A frown  furrowed  Tommy’s  brow.  “Judi, 
do  you  really  think  that?”  he  asked 
anxiously.  “I  do  try  so  hard.  But  here  I 
am,  twenty-one,  and  I’m — well — confused. 
That’s  what  I wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  Tommy?” 

“Well,  what  bothers  me  is  that  I keep 
changing.  It  seems  like  I’ve  been  chang- 
ing back  and  forth  every  two  months.  I 
change  my  taste  in  clothes,  and  my  taste 
in  girls,  and  what  I like  to  do  for  a pas- 
time, hobbies — just  everything.  I never 
seem  to  like  the  same  thing  too  long.” 

“Is  that  bad?”  she  asked  gently. 

“That’s  it.  I don’t  know.  For  instance, 
last  year  I felt  I wanted  to  get  married  and 
needed  somebody  desperately.  The  year 
before  that,  I didn’t.  The  year  before 
that,  I did!  Right  now,  I don’t  feel  I need 
anybody  enough  to  get  married.  Frankly, 
I’m  beginning  to  worry  about  myself  be- 
cause I don’t  think  I will  ever  get  mar- 
ried.” 

“Why?”  she  asked. 

“You  see,  it’s  like  this,”  he  explained 


seriously.  “When  you  get  to  a point  where 
you  don’t  need  anybody,  it  isn’t  a question 
that  you  are  getting  good,  or  set  in  your 
ways — it’s  that  you  don’t  need  any  one 
but  you  need  everybody.  Do  you  know 
what  I mean?” 

“Ye-es,”  she  said  slowly.  “I  think  so. 
I feel  the  same  way,  lots  of  times.  I guess 
it’s  part  of  growing  up.  You  discover  that 
needing  people  is  a lot  more  complicated 
than  a childish,  romantic  crush. 

“Take  us,  for  instance.  We  both  want 
the  same  thing  very  much — to  make  good 
in  acting.  Right  now,  that’s  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  our  lives.  Marriage? 
Sure,  I’d  like  to  get  married.  You  know 
what  I dream  about?  Having  five  kids — 
all  boys!  But  I know  it’s  not  for  me  now. 
I’m  like  you — I love  acting.  And  I have 
to  prove  to  myself  I can  be  good  at  it—” 

“Wait  a minute!”  he  interrupted,  chuck- 
ing her  under  the  chin.  “You  are  good. 
Golly,  you’ve  got  so  much  work — all  those 
TV  shows,  and  those  three  pictures  you 
made  for  Universal — ‘Summer  Love’  was 
real  good.  Look  how  much  you  improved 
in  ‘Money,  Women  and  Dreams’  and  ‘Wild 
Heritage’ — you’re  really  going  places!” 

She  gave  him  a quick  hug.  “Thanks, 
you’re  real  kind.  But  you  see — that’s 
why  marriage  scares  me.  I know  that’s 
a big  job,  too.  And  to  do  both  well — I 
think  it’s  too  much  to  tackle.  At  least, 
right  now. 

“But,  Tommy,  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  know  this  about  ourselves.  And 
because  of  that,  we  can  come  to  each  other, 
and  talk  out  our  problems,  and  it’s  not  a 
boy-girl  type  of  thing.  I can’t  explain  it 
too  well,  but  what  I mean  is  that  we  can 
talk  without  being  nervous  or  trying  to 
impress.  I don’t  have  to  say  to  myself,  ‘Be 
careful  what  you  say,  because  he  won’t  ask 
you  out  any  more  if  you  say  what  you 
think’  because  I know  you  aren’t  that  way.” 

Tommy  leaned  back  against  the  couch, 
with  a happy  sigh  of  relief.  “Whew!”  he 
breathed.  “That’s  exactly  what  I mean! 
“Remember,  when  we  were  working  on 
that  Studio  One  show,  when  I told  you  how 
worried  I was,  because  lots  of  girls  I went 
out  with  seemed  to  be  interested  only  in 
getting  married.  . . ? 

“.  . . What  I meant  to  tell  you  then  was 
how  great  it  was  to  know  someone  like 
you,  who  likes  to  dance  and  read  and  be 
serious  and  have  a good  time  and  never 
presses  a guy.  You  can’t  press  a thing 
like  romance.  But  I didn’t  tell  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  giggled,  “and  I told  you, 
‘Tommy  Sands,  there’s  one  thing  you  have 
to  learn.  When  we  come  on  the  set,  we 
forget  outside  life.  You’re  not  Tommy 
Sands,  Boy,  you’re  Tommy  Sands,  Actor — ” 
she  broke  off  in  a gale  of  laughter.  “Oh, 
wasn’t  I the  tough  one!” 

Tommy  laughed,  too.  “But  you  gave 
me  some  more  good  advice.  You  said, 
‘Just  tell  the  girl  that  you  don’t  want  to 
get  married.  That  hurts  a lot  less  than 
trying  to  be  nice  and  letting  her  find  out 
the  hard  way.’  ” 

Judi  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “I  guess 
that’s  the  big  thing,  no  matter  what  age 
you  are.  Being  honest  about  your  own 
feelings.  Sure,  we’re  young,  and  maybe 
for  that  reason  our  feelings  aren’t  so  clear 
yet.  But  if  we’re  honest  about  them,  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  we  don’t 
have  to  worry.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  tightly. 
“Right!”  he  said.  Then,  jumping  up  and 
pulling  her  to  her  feet,  “C’mon,  we’ve  got 
to  celebrate  my  birthday.  How  ’bout  a 
peach  soda  at  Wil  Wright’s?” 

“Fine!”  she  said.  “Today  you  are  a 
man!”  And  off  they  walked  together- 
still  holding  hands.  —ALEX  JOYCE 

tommy’s  in  20th’s  “mardi  gras” 
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New  method,  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  It’s  here  I 
The  first,  the  only  all-over  permanent  with  the  ease 
and  the  lasting  quality  you’ve  asked  for  . . . yet  it’s  so 
unbelievably  soft  and  natural.  That's  because  new 
PIN-IT  gives  the  right  kind  of  waves  for  the  different 
areas  of  your  hair  . . . then  locks  in  your  permanent 
with  special  lotion  and  new  Liquifix  neutralizer.  Best 
of  all,  this  new  Twice-a-Year  PIN-IT  keeps  your  hair  just 
the  way  you  like  it,  from  the  first  day  to  months  later. 


new  twice-a-year 


Apply  Lotion  and  Liquifix  with  New  Target-Point  Squeeze  Bottle 


'LVIS:  why  did  my  mother  have  to  die  now? 


VEMBER  2 5 f 

ONTEST:  sew-up  a date  with  Tab  Hu inter 


TONY:  you’re  all  inv 

NET’S  FIRST  BIRTI 
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DANDRUFF  TREATMENT 


SHAMPOO* 


NOW... BOTH  DANDRUFF  CONTROL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 


This  new  clear  golden  liquid  shampoo  has  a unique  two-way  action:  it 
gives  your  hair  a lovely,  soft  new  luster — and  with  regular  use  assures 
you  of  freedom  from  dandruff.  It  contains  an  exclusive  new  dandruff- 
control  compound,  22T4,  which  leaves  its  influence  on  the  scalp  even 
after  you  rinse.  Breck  Banish  not  only  loosens  and  removes  itchy  dandruff, 
it  continues  to  work  between  shampoos  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
dandruff.  Ideal  for  all  the  family,  Breck  Banish  is  pleasantly  scented, 
non-drying,  never  harsh  or  irritating.  Use  it  regularly  and  your  hair 
will  shine  with  new  cleanliness  and  luster.  Beautiful  hair  is  healthy  hair. 

COSTS  NO  MORE— DOES  TWICE  AS  MUCH..  . Breck  Banish  gives  you 

both  freedom  from  dandruff  and  new  beauty  for  your  hair.  4 oz.  80fh  8 oz.  $J50 


copyright.  1958  by  John  h.  Breck  inc.  Available  at  beauty  shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold  * Patent  Applied  For 

JOHN  H BRECK  INC  • MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS  • SPRINGFIELD  3 MASS.  • NEW  YORK  • CHICAGO  • SAN  FRANCISCO  • LOS  ANGELES  • OTTAWA  CANADA 


Timeless  and  true  through  all  the  years 
the  diamond  gleams  with  precious  meaning  . . . 
a treasured  lieepsake  of  love  that  glows 
with  war  dreams  of  bright  tomorrows  and 
will  be  rich  m memories  of  yesteryear. 

This  is  your  diamond  ring  . . . chosen  but 
once,  cherished  forever  . . . truly  a priceless 
possession.  Select  it  then  with  special 
care,  Jor  among  all  nature’s  gems  it  will 
be  yours  alone,  l our  trusted  Keepsake 
Jeweler  will  show  you,  a choice  selection 
of  famous  Keepsake  Diamond  Rings  in  many 
beautiful  styles  from  .$100  to  $10,000 

The  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engage- 
ment ring  is  a perfect  gem  . . . free  from 
flaws  under  ten-power  magnification,  with 
fine  blue-white  color  and  expert  cut. 

Keepsake  Diamond  Rings  are  sold  only 
through  authorized  dealers.  Consult  the 
"yellow  pages”  of  telephone  hook  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Keepsake  Jeweler. 


by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall 


“PERFECT'’  SYMBOL 
OF  LOVE 


Dating  is  really  fun  . . . when  you  know 


O.  BILTMORERing  675.00  b.  HEATHER  Ring  350.00  c.  CULVER  Ring  150.00 

Also  to  $2250  Also  $100  to  2475  Wedding  Ring  50.00 

Wedding  Ring  350.00  Wedding  Ring  12.50 

Alt  rings  ovoilabte  either  natural  or  while  gold.  Prices  include  Federal  Ton.  Rings  enlarged  to  show  details.  ©Trode-morV  registered. 


An  expert  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  to  make  your  teens  the 
best  years  of  your  life.  This  fact-filled  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall,  famous  author  and  counselor.  REGULARLY  S 2.50  in 
hard  cover,  this  book  is  yours  in  the  exclusive  Keepsake  edition  for 
only  50C  AND  THIS  COUPON  AT  ANY  KEEPSAKE  JEWELER'S 
STORE.  If  dealer  is  not  listed  in  yellow  pages  of  telephone  book,  write 
to  Keepsake  Diamond  Rings,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y.,  for  his  name.  Do  not 
send  money , please. 
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HIND  & BODY  LOTION 
AND  Ely  PE  TOILETTE 

BOTH  FOR  $1.00 


regular  2.25  value 
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THAT’S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  YOU 

BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


Happy  Christine  Car  ere  likes  to  smile,  awake  and  asleep! 


What  makes  Nick  run?  No  longer  Kathy. 


Sophia’s  like  one  of  us. 


A nita  Ekberg  should  be  more  famous  than  she  is  . . . Okay, 
■K\-  so  Kirk  Douglas  is  a Viking!  . . . Venetia  Stevenson 
loves  her  horse  as  much  as  that  boy  loves  “Lassie.”  . . . I’ll 
bet  movie  execs  wish  they  could  buy  back  those  old  movies 
they  sold  to  TV  . . . Joan  Collins  kisses  with  her  eyes  open 
if  she  doesn’t  like  you  ...  Jim  Garner’s  hobby  is  sleep- 
ing . . . How  about  that  neatly  formed  bundle  tagged 
Christine  Carere!  She  told  me.  “I’ve  been  told  I smile  a 
lot  in  my  sleep.”  . . . The  actress  who  attracts  the  most 
attention  on  a night  club  dance  floor  is  Mari  Blanchard  . . . 
Garbo:  An  inextinguishable  star  ...  A sign  in  Kim  Novak’s 
den:  “I  learn  more  and  more  and  realize  I know  less  and 
less”  . . . Marilyn  Maxwell  always  seems  good-natured  to 
me  . . . “Indiscreet,”  with  Cary  Grant  and  Ingrid  Bergman, 
proves  just  bow  good  a movie  can  be  when  grownups  are 
sent  to  do  the  jobs  usually  assigned  to  youngsters  like  Molly 
Bee  and  Rocky  Dee  ...  I’d  like  to  see  a Jerry  Lewis  show 
in  which  he'd  limit  himself  to  mugging,  say  ten  times  . . . 
Get  yourself  Patti  Page’s  new  album,  backed  up  by  Pete 
Rugolo.  It’s  as  good  as  any  out.  Ditto  Polly  Bergen’s 
latest,  “My  Heart  Sings.”  . . . Best  known  number  in  the 
rock  ’n’  roll  set  is  53310761.  It’s  the  serial  number  of  Pvt. 
Elvis  Presley. 

I get  the  impression  Rossano  Brazzi  is  keeping  his  dis- 
tance from  an  actress  even  when  he’s  holding  her  in  his 
arms  . . . Brigitte  Bardot,  who  should  know,  insists  that 
in  love  nothing  is  as  eloquent  as  mutual  silence.  And  I 
have  a confession  to  make:  I watched  B.B.  in  “La 
Parisienne”  for  about  a reel  before  I realized  the  movie 
had  subtitles  . . . 20th  Century-Fox  should  give  May  Britt 
better  roles  . . . Eddie  Fisher  is  one  of  the  best-dressed 
fellows  on  TV,  but  did  you  notice  tbe  sleeves  of  his  tux  are 
too  short?  . . . Whenever  Natalie  Wood  and  Bob  Wagner 
play  gin  rummy  for  more  than  an  hour,  Natalie  wins.  I 
know.  I took  half  of  Bob’s  game  ...  As  of  going  to  press, 
I'd  say  the  Oscar-winning  movie  would  be  “Gigi,”  with 
“The  Big  Country,”  “The  Defiant  Ones,”  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin 
Roof”  and  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea”  completing  the  list 
of  the  nominated  five  . . . Wonder  if  Dean  Martin  will 
ever  get  a role  in  a movie  in  which  he  sings?  . . . Diane 
Varsi  is  a tough  interview.  Mamie  Van  Doren  isn’t.  Her 
talk  flows  ...  If  you’re  in  town  and  Frank  Sinatra  is  in 
town,  the  Villa  Capri  is  a good  place  to  find  him  ...  I miss 
live  TV  from  New  York.  It  gave  us  such  fine  actors  as 
Rod  Steiger,  E.  G.  Marshall,  Jack  Warden  and  Eva  Marie 
Saint  . . . Montgomery  Clift  told  me:  “When  I started  in  the 
theater,  I believed  faith  could  move  mountains.  Now  I 
know  only  stagehands  can  move  mountains.” 

Sophia  Loren  doesn’t  seem  like  a foreign  actress  any 
more  ...  I’d  like  to  see  someone  do  a fast-moving  musical 
with  Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme  playing  the  leads 
and  Keely  Smith  and  Louis  Prima  doing  the  romantic 
comedy  leads.  Like  it?  . . . Polly  Bergen  likes  to  have  her 
feet  tickled,  by  her  husband,  Freddie  Fields  . . . Julie  Lon- 
don can  whisper  a song  to  me  any  time  she  wants. 

I saw  Jean  Simmons  and  got  that  old  feeling  . . . Tony 
Perkins  sometimes  refers  to  himself  as  Gary  Cooper  with- 
out wrinkles  . . . Carol  (“The  Light  in  the  Forest”)  Lynley 
tells  me,  “I’m  going  to  work  like  a demon  until  I’m  twenty- 
one.  And  then  when  I’m  that  old  I’m  going  to  retire.”  . . . 
Perfect  casting:  Nick  Adams  for  the  role  in  “What 
Makes  Sammy  Run?”  . . . “It’s  all  right  to  be  100%  for 
something,”  Jayne  Mansfield  told  me,  “but  I’m  learning 
not  to  be  too  100%  for  something.”  . . . That’s  Hollywood 
For  You. 
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A Big  Splash 


“Splish  Splash,”  a Bronx  matron  said. 

“Okay,”  said  Bobby  Darin.  He  was 
used  to  the  friendly  dares  of  his  friend’s 
mother.  “I’ll  write  a song  around  that. 
Why  not?” 

It  took  him  twelve  minutes. 

Bobby  clears  his  throat,  straightens  his 
shoulders  and  then,  taking  off  on  an  old- 
time  songwriter,  says,  “And  then  I wrote 
. . .”  What  he  wrote  is: 

Splish  splash , / was  taking  a hath 
Long  about  a Saturday  night 


Splish  splash,  I jumped  back  into  the  bath, 
How  was  I to  know  there  was  a party 
going  on  ? 

We  were  having  lunch,  catered  by  a 
nearby  drugstore,  at  the  offices  of  Csida- 
Grean  Associates,  the  firm  that  acts  as 
Bobby’s  managers.  Bobby,  age  twenty-one, 
was  on  the  office  couch,  an  elbow  propping 
up  one  hand  and  his  chin  cupped  in  it.  The 
rest  of  him  was  spread  out  full-length 
— five  nine  and  a half,  to  be  exact.  From 
time  to  time  he’d  twist  around  just  enough 
to  take  another  bite  out  of  his  ham  and 
fried-egg  sandwich.  “My  mother  sang  in 
f vaudeville,”  he  said,  “although  she  never 
talked  much  about  it.  I never  had  any 
0 lessons  in  music.  When  I write  something 


-B  obby  Darin 

like  ‘Splish  Splash"  or  ‘Early  in  the  Morn- 
ing," somebody  else  has  to  actually  write 
it  down. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  what’s  happened 
with  these  songs.  But  I've  been  here  be- 
fore. That’s  where  I started,  at  the  top. 
My  very  first  ‘pro’  job  was  with  Tommy 
Dorsey.  Nothing  happened.  I wasn’t  ready. 
Nothing  ever  happens  if  you’re  not  ready.” 

Bobby  swung  around  to  a sitting  posi- 
tion and  ran  a hand  through  his  hair. 
“You  know,  it’s  kind  of  wonderful,  the 
way  people  reacted  to  ‘Splish  Splash.’  I 
loved  the  way  the  teenagers  reacted  to  it. 
In  fact.  I love  teenagers,  maybe  because  I 
feel  I never  was  one.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
love  everybody.”  He  stood  up,  did  a little 
dance  step  and  then  went  into  a four-bar 
take-off  on  Perry  Como  singing  “I  Love 
Everybody.” 

“Well,  it’s  true.  I really  do  love  people. 
And  I’m  very  happy  they  liked  the  song. 
But  that’s  only  one  of  my  voices.  People 
tell  me  they  can  listen  to  any  song  I might 
sing  and  spot  something  that  marks  it  as 
me.  I can’t.  I try  to  sing  every  song  dif- 
ferently, ’cause  every  song  is  different.  I’ve 
got  lots  of  voices,  kind  of  like  a multiple 
personality.  Maybe  I’m  a boy  in  search  of 
a voice.  In  fact,  I used  to  do  voices  of 


other  singers.  If  a songwriter  had  some- 
thing he  thought  Como  would  be  good  on, 
I’d  sing  like  Perry  on  a demonstration 
record  so  that  Como  could  hear  how  he’d 
sound  if  he  ever  decided  to  make  a record- 
ing of  the  song. 

“It  got  sort  of  confusing,”  he  admitted, 
“because  a singer  has  to  worry  about  al- 
most unconsciously  copying  other  singers. 
You  have  to  stick  to  your  own  style.  I’m 
lucky  enough  to  have  what’s  called  a 
natural  ear.  That’s  why  I’ve  shied  away 
from  music  lessons.  I’m  afraid  they  might 
spoil  it.  And  that’s  why  I hardly  ever  go 
to  see  other  singers.  Without  knowing  it, 
you  can  pick  up  little  things  that  other 
singers  do  and  you  hurt  your  own  style. 
Professionally,  I’m  a doer.  I learn  singing 
by  singing;  I learn  to  play  different  in- 
struments by  playing  them;  I learn  song- 
writing by  writing  songs.  Privately,  though, 
I’m  an  observer  and  not  a doer.” 

Bobby  was  back  on  the  couch  now, 
perched  on  its  edge  and  leaning  forwards. 
“It’s  not  that  I don’t  go  out  and  do  things. 
I like  golf  and  fishing  and  sitting  around 
with  friends  talking  about  just  everything 
— everything,  that  is,  but  shop.  But  on  the 
big  things,  I’m  an  observer  and  not  a doer. 
It’s  not  my  time  yet  to  ‘do.’  When  it  is,  I 
want,  for  example,  to  be  a good  parent. 
Now  I just  watch  other  guys  who  are 
fathers.  I figure  we  can  learn  so  much 
from  other  people,  just  ( Continued ) 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 


for  just  50< 
and  front  panel 
of  “Lysol”  carton! 


“Tinykit”  is  really  tiny! — You 
can  hide  it  away  in  your  drawer 
or  your  traveling  bag! 

It  contains  a latex  douche  bag 
with  a scientifically  designed 
nozzle  — exactly  as  approved 
by  doctors  for  douching.  Plus  a 
waterproof  case. 

It’s  yours  — from  “Lysol”  — 
for  just  50^  and  the  front  panel 
of  a “Lysol”  carton. 

Send  for  “Tinykit”!  Use  cou- 
pon below.  Limited  time  only. 
Use  “Lysol”  regularly  in  your 
douche.  Don’t  fool  yourself  with 
vinegar. 

Vinegar  can’t  do  the  job  the 
way  that  “Lysol”  does. 
“Lysol”  kills  odor-causing 
bacteria  on  contact.  Keeps  you 
sweet  and  clean  inside!  And, 
it’s  mild!  Can’t  hurt  you.  Buy  it 
today. 


BRAND  DISINFECTANT 

A Lehn  & Fink  Product 

1 

“Tinykit,”  P.O.  Box  1328,  Akron  8,  Ohio  i 

Please  send  me  “Tinykit”  in  plain  wrapper;  I 

enclosed  is  50<f  and  front  panel  of  “Lysol”  ■ 

carton. 

Name: . 

Address : • 

City: Zone: State:, I 


ON  THE  RECORD 

Continued  from  page  6 


by  watching  them.  We  can  learn  from 
their  mistakes.  Maybe  I can’t  learn  what 
to  do,  hut  I sure  can  learn  what  not  to  do. 

“When  it’s  my  time  to  ‘do,’  I want  to 
do  it  well.  I like  to  do  everything  best. 
Like  high  school.  I came  from  a poor 
neighborhood,  so  I decided  to  go  to  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science.  That  was 
the  best  school.  I guess  I wanted  to 
balance  things,  a good  school  against  a 
bad  neighborhood. 

“That’s  really  my  philosophy,  to  keep 
a balance.  Somehow,  I’ve  never  felt  that 
I belonged  anywhere,  so  I guess  I’ve 
tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  doing  things 
best.  My  sister  was  so  much  older  than 
me  that  I grew  up  almost  like  an  only 
child.  I wasn’t  lonely,  but  I just  didn’t 
belong.  I guess  that  that’s  where  I 
got  what  the  psychologists — and  I believe 
in  those  men — might  call  a complex,  a 
confidence  complex. 

“When  did  it  start?  Well,  I couldn’t 
have  explained  it  then,  but  I think  that 
what  you  are  at  twenty  or  so,  you  were 
at  seven.  It’s  all  there,  just  depending 
on  which  way  it’s  going  to  be  developed. 
Even  at  that  age,  I knew  I was  going  to 
make  a career  in  music  and  that  I was  dif- 
ferent. I didn’t  belong.  Well,  you  start 
with  a feeling  that  you’re  inferior  and 
you  come  out  with  a confidence  complex 
to  make  up  for  it.  You  start  thinking,  I’m 
not  good  enough  for  this  world.  And  that 
leads  to.  I’m  too  good  for  this  world.” 

Bobby  stood  up  and  started  to  pace 
slowly,  up  and  down  the  small  office. 
“I  know  I’m  inferior.  I tell  myself  that 
eighty  or  ninety  times  a day.  But  the  one 
time  a day  that  I tell  myself  I’m  a 
genius  makes  up  for  it,  balances  it.  I 
think.  What  am  I doing  here?  Then  tell 
myself,  Who  cares,  make  the  most  of  it. 
But  then  I can’t  help  thinking,  Where 
did  I come  from,  where  am  I going? 

“It’s  the  sort  of  confusion  that  happens 
to  people  who  ask  questions.  A scientist 
can  solve  it  for  himself  by  making  the 
world  less  unhappy,  perhaps  by  inventing 
a cure  for  some  terrible  disease.  A 
religious  person  can  find  the  answers  in 
his  religion.  Well,  I have  no  answers. 
I believe  in  God,  but  that’s  it.  I have 
no  other  formal  beliefs.  If  He  put  me 
here,  why  did  He  put  me  here?  That’s 
what  I’m  here  to  find  out.” 

Bobby  brooded  a moment  over  his 
paper  container  of  Coke,  then  gulped 
down  the  last  of  it.  “Till  I find  out,” 
he  said,  “I  guess  I’ll  keep  my  shell  on. 


That’s  the  coward’s  way  out  and  I know 
it.  But  I’m  afraid  of  being  hurt.  I was 
hurt  real  bad  when  I was  eighteen.  It 
wasn’t  her  fault.  She  was  older  and  it  was 
a mixed-up  relationship  all  the  way.  Still, 
I got  hurt  and  I’m  keeping  out  of  emotion’s 
way  right  now. 

“Maybe  that  means  that  if  I don’t  drop 
the  shell,  I’ll  never  be  happy.  Well,  I’m 
having  a lot  of  fun  and  I don’t  really  ever 
want  to  be  happy.  Not,  at  least,  happy  in 
a contented,  self-satisfied  way  that  keeps 
you  from  growing.  I always  want  to  want 
things.” 

Bobby  was  grinning  again  and  half- 
dancing on  the  walk  through  the  busy 
music-promotion  offices.  At  the  door,  he 
winked.  “Don’t  forget  I’m  a genius.”  Then, 
in  a whisper,  cupping  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  in  mock  secrecy,  “But  don’t  tell 
anyone.” 


L el’s 

P . 

■ review 

“Closer  Than  a Kiss”  (Columbia  CL 
1174)  Vic  Damone  with  Frank  De  Vol 
conducting  the  orchestra.  The  song 
does  a good  job  of  setting  the  mood  for 
some  great  ballads  by  Richard  Rodgers, 
Arthur  Schwartz,  Irving  Berlin  and  Sig- 
mund Romberg.  Vic  Damone’s  phrasing, 
assisted  by  Frank  De  Vol’s  orchestra- 
tions, creates  an  atmosphere  of  inti- 
macy and  romance.  This  is  one  of  Vic’s 
best  ballad  LP’s. 

“The  New  James”  (Capitol  T1037) 
Harry  James  and  the  Music  Makers  are 
at  their  best  here,  with  some  swingers 
and  some  ballads,  all  originals  by  some 
of  today’s  top  arrangers.  It’s  great 
dance  music.  Harry’s  inspired  and  ex- 
citing trumpeting  is  backed  by  a clean, 
hard-hitting  band.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  dance  LP’s  we’ve  had  the  pleasure 
of  reviewing  to  date. 

‘T  Remember  Russ”  (Columbia  CL 
1164)  Jerry  Vale  with  Glenn  Osser  con- 
ducting. Modern  arrangements  of  the 
great  Russ  Columbo  standards.  Jerry 
Vale  pays  tribute  to  one  of  yesteryear’s 
great  singers.  Jerry’s  big  voice  and 
natural  warmth  prove  again  his  own 
standing  as  a star  of  today.  A lush  LP. 

Burnished  Brass  (Capitol  T1038) 
George  Shearing  Quintet  with  Brass 
Choir  Orchestra  conducted  by  Billy 
May.  A background  of  brass  lends  a 
new  and  exciting  contrast  to  the  famous 
“Shearing  Sound.” 
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JOHN  SAXON  , STAR  OF  UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL’S  “THE  RESTLESS  YEARS” 


"Yo\jl  can  always  tell  a HALO  girl 


Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 

You  can  always  tell  a Halo  Girl, 

You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 

The  magic  glow  of  a Halo  Girl, 

Goes  with  her  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo’s  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  . . . the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo’s  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today  —with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  deans 


/ 

J / 
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Love’s  the  Thing! 

I’ve  never  read  such  a truly  moving, 
sincere  story  as  “Why  Debbie  and  Eddie 
Are  Leaving  Hollywood.”  It  makes  a person 
realize  that  so  many  of  the  disagreements 
between  people  could  be  avoided  if  they’d 
just  remember  that  love  is  everything! 

Marilyn  Darling 
La  Crescent,  Minn. 


Love  These  Fishers! 

I have  never  in  my  life  seen  such  a beau- 
tiful cover  on  your  magazine  as  I did  last 
month.  The  Fishers  not  only  photograph 
beautifully  but,  for  once,  I think  a true  and 
factual  story  about  them  has  been  told. 

Please  have  them  on  your  cover  again. 

Mrs.  Adele  Ross 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Adorable  Twosome 

I used  to  get  rather  “green”  (jealous) 
every  time  Nick  Adams  was  teamed  up  with 
a girl.  I’d  get  mad,  too,  because  I didn’t 
think  they  were  good  enough  for  him.  Since 
his  recent  engagement  to  Kathy  Nolan, 
though,  he  and  Kathy  have  gone  up  in  my 
estimation.  I think  they’re  both  absolutely 
adorable  and  I really  hope  they  can  make 
their  romance  last — and  also,  if  the  Lord 
is  willing,  their  marriage. 

C.  Palmer 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Dear  Dick  Clark: 

I watch  your  show  every  day  and  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I am  on  crutches  and  have  a 
broken  hip.  But  I am  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  I can  dance  to  the  music  on  your 
show  again. 

Most  of  my  friends  are  about  twelve  years 
old  and  we  belong  to  a Camp  Fire  Group. 
We  have  our  meetings  after  school  every 
day  and  each  time  we  can  hardly  wait  for 
them  to  be  over  so  we  can  watch  your  show. 

Last  week  I went  to  a slumber  party.  We 
were  still  awake  and  lively  as  ever  at  five 
o’clock  a.m.  About  three  o’clock  somebody 
had  brought  up  your  name  and  we  talked 
about  you  and  your  show  for  hours. 

Kathy  Menten 
River  Grove,  111. 

Congratulations  on  a fine  column.  Your 
writing  is  as  warm  and  sincere  (with  that 
fine  casual  touch)  as  is  your  personality  on 
"Bandstand”  and  the  Saturday  night  show. 
I'm  sure  my  feeling  is  shared  by  adults  of 
all  ages  and  kids,  too. 

Keep  up  the  wonderful  work ! 

Lea  Faraguay 
Garfield  Heights,  Ohio 


Congratulations,  Dick,  on  a wonderful 
column!  I just  finished  reading  it  for  the 
second  time  and  thought  it  was  great. 

L.  Lang 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

These  Older  Men,  Teh,  Teh! 

Just  a note  to  give  you  the  view  of  one 
reader.  I’m  not  a teenager,  but  I ni  very  tired 
of  the  pictures  that  have  young  girls  in  love 
with  older  men.  I want  to  see  young  women 
in  love  with  young  men.  That's  the  way  it 
usually  is,  in  my  opinion.  Maybe  not  in 
Hollywood,  where  the  man  may  be  very  fa- 
mous and  rich,  but  certainly  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  “Average  America.”  Otherwise,  no 
male  would  be  married  until  he  was  fifty  or 
sixty. 

Mrs.  Jean  Murray 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Wonderful  Support 

I am  a member  of  the  Hugh  O’Brian 
Friend  Club  and,  as  such,  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  wonderful  support  you  have 
given  Hugh.  I read  everything  available 
about  him  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  he  has  his  faults,  he  is  one  of 
the  nicest  guys  around. 

Please  continue  to  feature  him  in  future 
issues  of  Photoplay.  I will  be  most  grateful, 
as,  I am  sure,  will  Hugh. 

Missy  Mulligan 
Coshocton,  Ohio 

It  was  a pleasure  to  see  Hugh  O'Brian  in 
Photoplay  again. 

I know  Hugh  to  be  a wonderful  person 
and  a very  generous  man  in  his  work  with 
the  mentally  retarded. 

We  were  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  visit 
with  Hugh  on  the  “Wyatt  Earp”  set  this 
summer.  He  was  very  nice  to  us. 

Thanks  again  for  including  Hugh  in  your 
September  issue. 

Judy  Roberts 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


field,  Mass,  who  want  to  know  who  is  the 
most  beautiful  girl  and  the  most  handsome 
man  in  t he  world — there  is  no  such  thing, 
in  my  opinion.  One  might  think  of  someone 
being  one  of  the  most  but  not  the  most. 

Beauty,  after  all,  is  seen  in  many  different 
ways.  As  it  s been  said.  “Beauty  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.” 

Many  Emanuele 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

In  their  letter,  the  “Boys  of  America” 
asked  if  the  most  beautiful  woman  came 
from  Hollywood.  I don’t  think  a woman 
necessarily  has  to  hail  from  there  to  be  con- 
sidered beautiful — after  all,  “beauty  is  only 
skin  deep.” 

My  opinion  is  that  to  consider  a person 
beautiful  you  must  look  beyond  their  facial 
features  or  body  build.  There  are  some  who 
might  think  a person  beautiful  because  of 
certain  inner  qualities  this  person  possesses. 
I,  too,  think  a person  should  have  these  to 
be  considered  really  beautiful — a wonderful 
personality,  charm,  kindness,  sympathy. 

Patricia  Smoocen 
Shamokin,  Pa. 

Because  of  Rock 

I'm  writing  this  letter  because  I'd  like 
all  the  readers  of  Photoplay  to  know  that 
not  only  is  Rock  Hudson  a great  actor  but 
a very  fine  person  with  a sincere  personal 
regard  for  his  fellow  beings. 

My  young  sister  was  a leukemia  victim. 
She  passed  away  just  two  months  ago. 
Though  she  was  very  sick  and  a complete 
invalid  the  last  three  years  of  her  life,  she 
was  a most  devoted  fan  of  Mr.  Hudson's. 
A nurse  who  attended  my  sister  and  knew 
this,  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Hudson  telling 
him  of  my  sister’s  plight  and  how  much  it 
would  mean  to  her  if  she  could  receive  a 
personal  phone  call  from  him. 

Rock  Hudson  not  only  called  personally 
but  sent  her  a lovely  gift  of  perfume,  too. 

Needless  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  her. 


That  Makes  a Ball  Game 

Why  do  you  allow  Sidney  Skolsky  to 
make  derogatory  remarks  about  Princess 
Grace,  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Tony  Perkins? 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Skolsky  writes  a kind 
of  “gossip  column”  does  not  give  him  the 
right  to  air  his  hostile  feelings  about  people 
who  are  not  given  the  chance  to  answer  him. 
This  is  a fault  in  an  otherwise  fine  magazine. 

M.  Alexander 
Warren,  Mich. 

Readers  Answer  “The  Boys” 

To  the  “Boys  of  America”  from  Spring- 


She  died  just  a week  after  receiving  the  gift, 
but  I believe  that  last  week  of  her  life  was 
the  happiest  because  of  Rock  Hudson. 

Catherine  Williamson 
New  Orleans,  La. 

No  Juvenile  Delinquent 

I am  an  average  girl  with  an  interest  in 
the  theater.  I have  never  gone  “hysterical" 
over  Elvis  Presley  but  I have  always  re- 
spected him  because  of  his  great  potential 
singing  and  acting  ability. 

My  father  has  always  been  very  critical 
of  Elvis  Presley  until  recently. 

continued 
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this  could  be 
what  you’re 
missing  . . . 


“accent”  bra... with  fantastic  Jantzenaire  pad* 

'Kone-third  the  weight  of  foam  rubber 


there  never  was  a padded  bra  like  “accent”  because  there  never  was  a pad  like  Jantzenaire, 
the  just-out-of-the-laboratory  filling  that’s  even  three  times  airier  than  foam  rubber... 
with  much  lower  resilience  and  a yielding  effect  that  makes  it  fit  itself  to  the  body 
with  the  most  fantastic  feel,  fantastically  natural.  It  washes  like  a dream,  retains  its  shape, 
comes  in  all  sizes  32  to  38  (A  and  B cups) 

. . . in  nylon  taffeta  (823)  red,  pink,  blue, 
black  and  white  3.35  ...  strapless  (843) 
with  three-way  detachable  straps  5.35 


write  for  exciting  figuremaking  booklet  “A”  • Jantzen  Inc  ■ Foundations  and  Brassieres  • 261  Madison  Ave  • New  York 
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About  a week  ago,  my  boyfriend  and  I 
took  my  mother  and  father  to  see  ‘'King 
Creole.”  My  father  was  really  impressed. 
He  said  he  had  been  criticizing  Elvis  when 
he  really  didn’t  “know”  him.  Now  he  looks 
at  Elvis  with  respect  and  realizes  he  is  not  a 
juvenile  delinquent  but  a budding  actor! 

A Reader 
Auburn,  Ala. 


Dolores  Hart:  She’s  a real  princess. 


A Princess 

A few  days  ago,  young  and  beautiful 
Dolores  Hart  was  in  our  city  to  plug  “King 
Creole”  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  on  a local  television  show. 

I had  seen  her  on  the  screen  in  “Loving 
You"  and  “Wild  Is  the  Wind”  and  was  very 
much  impressed.  After  seeing  this  charming 
girl  in  person,  I am  doubly  so. 

How  refreshing  she  is!  Her  genuine  sweet- 
ness and  intelligence  came  through  the 
television  cameras  very  clearly. 

The  unselfish  way  she  plugged  the  picture 
and  its  temporarily  departed  star,  while  neg- 
lecting herself  completely,  is  surely  very 
unusual  among  actresses. 

One  of  our  local  newspaper  writers  de- 
scribed her  as  being  a “Fairy  Princess”  and 
hoped  she  would  not  be  whisked  away  from 
the  screen  by  some  “Prince  Charming,”  a la 
Grace  Kelly.  I heartily  agree. 

Dolores  described  herself  and  Elvis  as 
“just  friends.”  Heavenly  days!  I’m  inclined 
P to  believe  that  Private  Presley  needs  his 
glasses  changed. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Benton 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Favorite  in  San  Francisco 


If  one  were  to  take  a poll  in  the  San 
Francisco  bay  area  on  who  is  the  most 
liked  and  respected  star  of  the  entertain- 
ment world,  he  would  discover  that  it  would 
be  Bret  Maverick — otherwise  known  as  Jim 
Garner,  that  wonderful  actor.  Why  is  he 
so  popular  with  us?  In  April  of  this  year, 
he  took  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  sup- 
port the  Boy  Scouts  in  our  area,  and  he  did 
a wonderful  job.  Then,  in  a few  weeks,  he 
came  to  help  out  with  a charity  horse  show 
lor  needy  persons. 

While  here,  Jim  untiringly  signed  count- 
less autographs  to  the  delight  of  everyone. 
Everyone  loved  his  grin  and  the  jokes 
which  were  spontaneous.  He  charmed  us 
with  his  warmth  and  generosity. 

By  setting  attendance  records  with  his 
appearances,  Jim  helped  raise  quite  a bit 
of  money  for  the  two  worthy  organizations 
— for  which  we  are  all  grateful.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  admire  the  personable  Jim 
Garner? 

Mark  Yokoro 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Dear  Elvis: 

1 know  bow  much  you  loved  your  mother 
and  how  much  she  loved  you.  Her  death 
must  be  a great  loss  to  you  but  you  should 
not  feel  that  God  has  left  you  or  that  your 
mother  has,  either.  God  is  always  with  us 
and  the  people  we  love  never  really  die; 
they  stay  in  our  hearts  forever. 

Your  mother  has  gone  to  her  real  home 
in  heaven  where  she  will  be  happy  with 
God,  always.  There  she  can  watch  over 
you  and  guide  you.  You  will  be  able  to 
pray  to  her  any  time  you  wish.  I know  this 
because  five  years  ago  when  I was  ten,  I 
lost  my  father  but  I never  lost  faith  in  God. 
So  remember  you'll  never  be  alone;  God  is 
with  you  and  so  is  your  mother. 

Patricia  Kralinc 
Chicago,  111. 


I just  can’t  tell  you  how  deeply  sorry  I 
am  for  your  great  loss.  Your  mother  was 
liked  and  loved  by  everyone.  Although  there 
is  little  consolation  in  a note  from  a fan,  I 
do  want  you  to  know  that  my  thoughts  are 
with  you  at  this  sad  time. 

Be  brave  and  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edeg  that  you  were  a devoted  son  and  that 
your  mother  lived  to  share  in  the  good 
fortune  of  your  great  and  successful  career. 

My  family  and  my  friends  join  me  in 
sending  you  and  your  father  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

God  bless  and  love  you  both. 

Mary  R.  DeNunzio 
Plainville,  Conn. 

Readers  may  remember  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Elvis  painted  by  Miss  De  Nunzio 
for  February  Photoplay.  We  think  she  and 
all  those  who  share  Elvis’  loss  will  want  to 
read  “Why  Did  My  Mother  Have  to  Die 
Now?”  this  issue. — Ed. 

A Poem  for  Us 

Last  month  I read  practically  every 
movie  magazine  and  found  yours  was  the 
best.  This  is  why. 

Hurrah  for  Photoplay,  the  very  best 
Read  in  the  east  and  west. 

The  stories  are  written  about  facts  that  are 
true. 

The  pictures  are  colorful  and  good-sized, 
too. 

Superb  are  the  movie  tips,  gossip — but  wait! 
The  little  things  help  to  make  it  great. 
The  paper  in  the  pages  is  of  good  quality. 
The  print  is  clear  and  easy  to  see. 

The  covers  are  good  and  sturdy — 
Protecting  the  pages  from  getting  dirty. 


Even  the  ads  are  good  (found  in  the  back). 
These  are  the  little  things  other  magazines 
lack. 

A Reader 
Fullerton,  Calif. 

Beauty  from  Yankeeland 

Recently  Bob  Keith,  the  host  of  Chan- 
nel Nine’s  “Bandstand”  show  (of  which  I 
am  hostess)  emceed  a big  rock  ’n’  roll 
show  which  came  to  our  town. 

Heading  the  all-star  cast  was  Miss  Con- 
nie Francis.  When  she  stepped  out  on  the 
stage,  everyone  there  fell  in  love  with  the 
5'2"  beauty  from  Yankeeland. 

When  I met  her  I was  really  impressed. 
She  is  one  of  the  nicest  girls  I have  ever 
met.  She  is  poised,  well-mannered,  well- 
dressed  and  “neat!” 

Pattie  Ann  Sweeney 
Orlando,  Fla. 


Deborah  doesn’t  deserve  bad  breaks. 


She  Deserves  the  Best 

I have  just  read  your  story  concerning 
Deborah  Kerr  and  the  break-up  of  her  mar- 
riase.  I'm  with  Deborah  all  the  way. 

Deborah  has  always  been  my  special 
favorite  and  always  will  be.  I know  that 
whatever  happens,  Deborah  will  come  out 
of  this  tragedy  on  the  winning  side,  as  sweet 
and  lovely  as  ever.  She  deserves  all  the 
happiness  in  the  world. 

Sandy  Peterson 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cupid’s  Weather  Report 

I hope  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing couples’  “weather  report": 

Sunny — Natalie  Wood  and  Bob  Wagner 

Cloudy — Mamie  Van  Doren  and  Ray 
Anthony 

Unpredictable — Esther  Williams  and 
Jeff  Chandler 

Comfortable — Dick  Egan  and  Pat  Hardy 

Cool — Molly  Bee  and  Tommy  Sands 

Warm — Debbie  Reynolds  and  Eddie 
Fisher 

Threatening — Tony  Franciosa  and 
Shelley  Winters 

Stormy — Rock  and  Phyllis  Hudson 

Unchanged — Tony  Curtis  and  Janet 
Leigh 

Clearing — Pier  Angeli  and  Vic  Damone 

Moderate — Joanne  Woodward  and  Paul 
Newman 

A Devoted  Fan 
Mobile,  Ala. 

continued 
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Give  your  complexion  the  glow  of  candlelight ...  the  elegant  look! 


For  women  who  don’t  want  that  over-made-up  look  . . . 

this  liquid  make-up  enhances  your  own  skin  tone 

You  can  smooth  it  on  in  seconds  . . . like  a lotion.  You  can  blend 
it  so  perfectly  that  no  one  sees  where  make-up  ends  and  you  begin. 
Touch-and-Glow’  never  streaks  . . . never  looks  obvious.  And  only 
the  color  genius  of  Revlon  can  give  you  such  natural  skin  tone 
shades  . . . nine  of  them  in  all . . . each  one  with  a Touch-and-Glow’ 
Pressed  Powder  that  matches  it  exactly. 


LIQUID  MAKE-UP  AND  PRESSED  POWDER  IN  NINE  SHADES 


LIQUID  make-up  and  new  matching  pressed  powder 


©Revlon.  Inc.  1958  Gown  by  Ceil  Chapman 
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Old  Reliable 


On  this  I’m  sot — 

It’s  keep  on  trying,  no  matter  what. 

Be  better  than  good,  if  you  hope  for  first 
Be  ready  for  heartaches  and  hurts  that  are 
worse. 

But  if  you're  solid,  it  can  really  happen 
Elvis,  Boone,  Mathis  have  ’em  stampin' 

But  should  you  make  it,  that’s  only  the 
start 

Touve  got  to  keep  pitching,  with  every 
part. 

Be  a philosopher,  never  a cynic 

How  can  you  miss  if  your  heart  is  in  it? 

A million  letters  come  along 
Old  boy,  now  tell  me 
How  to  sell  my  song? 

Well  there  are  hit  songs  never  uncovered 
So  you  keep  on  writing — you'll  be  dis- 
covered. 

I've  a brother  named  Sam,  another  named 
Joe 

Here  are  a couple  of  boys  who  know 
Gi\e  them  a buzz  at  their  place  on  the  Strip 
It’s  possible,  fella,  they'll  dig  out  a hit. 


I’ve  been  reading  Photoplay  since  high 
school  days — that’s  almost  fifteen  years 
now — and  I’ve  always  enjoyed  it. 

Your  choice  of  subjects  keeps  me  up 
on  newcomers  and  old  friends,  too.  And 
I like  the  way  you  include  people  who 
aren't  always  the  glittering  type.  Good 
acting  can  come  from  all  kinds  of  people 
and  those  in  the  supporting  cast  of  a pic- 
ture are  just  as  important  as  anyone  else. 
There  are  some  fine  actors  in  the  profession 
who,  perhaps,  will  never  reach  star  status 
but  who  can  always  be  relied  on  for  en- 
tertainment even  if  the  stars  flop. 

Grace  Howe 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Special  from  Frankie 

Frankie  Laine  who’s  kept  juke  boxes 
jumping  for  lo,  these  many  years  has 
turned  poet  long  enough  to  give  us  a few 
ideas  on  what  makes  a singer  and  a song. 
— En. 

Tike  pal  Perry — we  get  letters 
Wonderful  letters  . . . 

Serious  ones,  hep  ones,  fun,  and  then  some. 
Like  the  man  who  wanted  to  know 
Now,  about  this  rock  ’n’  roll — 

Do  you  think  it’s  slated  to  wreck 
The  morals  of  our  teenage  pets? 

Oh,  man,  I said,  now  this  is  phooey 
They  said  the  same  thing  about  boogie 
woogie 

And  way  back  before  that,  son 
They  said  it  about  the  demoralizin’  Charles- 
ton. 

Let’s  trace  it — from  the  start 

There  was  Ragtime,  Dixie,  then  came  jazz — 

The  Charleston — Swing — that  razmataz — 

Boogie  came  in  ’42 — stayed  till  1950  too— 

Then  came  Bop — a crazy  round 

Music  way  out  there,  cool  cool  sound. 

So  where  do  you  go  when  that  far  avast? 
Back  to  the  beat — and  fast. 

Everyone  wants  to  dance. 

That’s  when  rock  ’n’  roll  was  born 
A lot  of  people  called  it  corn— 

But  dance,  they  did,  to  rhythm  and  blues 
So  what’s  the  next  trend,  writes  a friend. 
Wish  I knew  how  to  answer  that 
For  a great  big  jackpot,  nice  and  fat. 
Some  say  it’s  classic — can’t  be  avoided 
Everything  else  has  been  exploited. 

All  that  we  know  is  just  to  test 

When  something  old  goes,  we  keep  the  best 

Little  bits  of  all  good  trends 

Then  launch  a brand  new  thing  that  sends. 

Through  the  years  a lot  of  mail 
Asks  the  question — never  fails 
A brand  new  talent,  young  and  certain 
How  do  you  crash  the  gate — raise  the  cur- 
tain? 

Well,  there’s  only  one  formula 


And  we  get  these  letters  . . . 

Frank,  ’tarnation — what  imagination 
Makes  ’em  call  you  a big  sensation. 

We  answer,  well  dad — could  be  delusion 
I’m  still  laborin’  to  keep  the  illusion. 

Now  dear  friends,  ’bout  staking  this  stand 
Don't  ever  think  it  hasn’t  been  grand. 

Oops — it’s  been  LeGrand  all  the  way 
After  weeks  of  work,  we’ve  a new  Long 
Play. 

\ou  said  FOREIGN  AFFAIR  couldn't  be 
better? 

Well  now  we’ll  see — if  we  get  letters. 

Hope  your  year’s  a great  big  gasser 
Drop  me  a note,  I’m  your  boy  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Frankie  Laine 

Just  for  Jerry 

Jerry  Lewis  is  my  favorite  star,  so  I have 
composed  this  little  poem  for  him: 

Some  people  think  you’re  zany, 

You're  funny,  it’s  very  true. 

But  I’ll  tell  you  something  odd, 

I see  a different  you. 

I see  the  deep  and  warm  brown  eyes, 

I see  such  handsome  looks, 

The  things  you’ve  done  for  others. 

Could  fill  a hundred  books. 

I love  to  sit  and  look  at  you, 

You  don’t  have  to  utter  a sound. 

If  everyone  could  see  you  that  way, 


One  fan  loves  Jerry’s  serious  side. 


I know  they'd  like  what  they  found. 

1 could  go  on  and  on  about  you. 

There’s  so  much  more  I could  tell, 

But  I'll  say  one  thing  that’s  very  true, 
Mr.  Lewis,  I think  you’re  swell. 

Bonnie  Barton 
Chicago,  111. 


To  the  Newlyweds 

I think  your  story  (September  issue)  on 
Richard  Egan's  marriage  to  Pat  Hardy  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  I’ve  ever  read.  I’ve 
followed  their  romance  through  various 
issues  of  Photoplay  and  I thought  all  along 
they'd  make  the  perfect  couple. 

As  I was  reading  the  story,  I felt  ex- 
actly as  if  I were  there  in  the  church  with 
them,  listening  to  the  beautiful  words  of 
the  wedding  ceremony  that  would  unite 
them  in  marriage.  And  the  words,  “May 
you  have  true  friends  to  stand  by  you,  both 
in  joy  and  in  sorrow  . . these  I thought 
applied  especially  to  Dick  and  Pat;  for  as 
long  as  they  stay  the  wonderful  people 
they  are,  they’ll  have  true  friends  and  fans. 

Alma  Hepple 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Mostest  of  the  bestest,  that’s  Esther. 

She’s  the  Tops 

Esther  Williams:  She’s  superb!  She's 
intelligent!  She’s  beautiful!  She’s  every- 
thing you  expect  of  a star.  Please,  let’s 
have  more  pictures  of  her  in  Photoplay. 

Jane  Block 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Salute  to  Sal 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  the  wonder- 
ful story  on  Sal  Mineo — “T.N.T.  (Teens’ 
New  Thrill)”  in  your  August  edition  of 
Photoplay.  It  was  a wonderful  story  and 
I'm  sure  his  many  fans  were  interested  to 
know  what  Sal  loves,  dislikes,  feels,  thinks, 
dates  and  wants,  and  you  gave  us  two  pages 
of  wonderful  information. 

I hope  you  will  be  writing  many  more 
good  stories  on  Sal  in  the  very  near  future. 
I’m  sure  his  fans  will  appreciate  it  and  be 
grateful  to  you.  As  you  probably  know  we 
think  very  highly  of  Sal  and  we  hope  you 
do  too. 

Karen  Diehl 
Grosse  Pte.  Wds.,  Mich. 


Address  your  letters  to  Readers  Inc.,  Photoplay, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  not  published  in  this  column.  If 
you  want  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — Ed. 

Continued  on  page  17 
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DuBarky 


A new  idea  in  hair  coloring!  It’s  fun, 
fast  and  foolproof ...  washes  right  out 
with  your  next  shampoo! 

Color  Glo  is  for  you.  It’s  new!  Not  a 
rinse,  not  a dye,  not  a color  shampoo. 
It’s  a fabulous  foam.  Just  pour  it  on, 
foam  it  in  and  that’s  it.  Natural-looking, 
silken  color  that  won’t  rub  off  — luill 
wash  out  when  you  shampoo! 

Six  sensational  shades,  1.50  plus  tax. 


©1958  RICHARD  HUDNUT 


AT  20TH  CENTURY-FOX,  GEORGE  STEVENS  HAS  COMPLETED 

the  OiARy  of  Anne  pRAnk 

IN  WHICH  A GIRL  WHO  HAS  NEVER  APPEARED  ON  THE  SCREEN 
IS  ALREADY  WORLD  FAMOUS 
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The  Legend 

I know  Maurice  Chevalier  lias  been  in 
the  theater,  movies  and  night  clubs  for 
years.  I enjoyed  him  so  much  in  “Gigi”  (it 
was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  seen  the  legend 
“in  person”).  Just  how  long  has  Mr.  Che- 
valier been  around  and  what’s  the  secret  of 
his  success? 

Mary  Smau. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

We  ask  the  same  question  ourselves,  for, 
at  seventy,  Maurice  Chevalier  is  just  as 
much  the  devil-may-care  houlevardicr  as  he 
was  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  singing 
love  songs  to  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  “ The 
Love  Parade.” 

In  show  business  for  fifty-nine  years,  he 
claims  “Anybody  can  sing  better  than  I.” 
Yet  songs  he  made  famous,  like  “Louise” 
“Mimi”  and  “ Valentine are  so  closely 
identified  with  him  that  hardly  anyone  can 


Chevalier  loves  life — and  gardens. 


imagine  their  lilting  lyrics  being  sung  by 
any  other  but  Maurice  Chevalier. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success  is  that, 
at  seventy,  eighty  or  ninety,  he  will  always 
spell  “ Romance ” Parisian  style.  With  a 
straw  hat  tilted  jauntily  over  one  eye  and  a 
nonchalant  attitude  toward  wine,  women 
and  song  (“7  love  them  all,”  he  says),  his 
bubbling  zest  for  life  is  infectious. 

At  first,  though,  Maurice  was  set  on  be- 
ing an  acrobat — nothing  else  would  do.  But 
after  several  serious  accidents,  he  decided 
that  the  stage  might  be  safer.  His  first  big 


success  came  when  the  legendary  Mistin- 
guette  chose  him  as  her  dancing  partner. 
Later  came  a starring  role  opposite  Elsie 
Junis.  and  from  then  on  there  was  no  stop- 
ping young  Maurice.  American  movies 
culled  and  he  made  a series  of  musicals  for 
Paramount,  but  his  heart  was  always  with 
“live”  audiences.  He  fell  that  his  intimate 
approach  to  a song  was  best  appreciated  by 
them. 

“ Love  in  the  Afternoon ” and  “Gigi”  (“l 
loved  everything  about  that  picture.”  he 
says.)  have,  he  feels,  “opened  up  a whole 
new  world  of  possibilities”  for  him.  Yet  his 
one-man  club  show  is  still  closest  to  his 
heart  for  it  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
visit  his  favorite  cities - — London,  New  York 
und  Los  Angeles. 

Home  for  him  will  always  be  his  house 
at  Marnes-la-Coquette,  a half-hour  drive 
from  Paris.  Here  he  lives  surrounded  by  the 
gardens  which  are  his  pride  and  joy.  Amid 
a variety  of  flowers,  and  surrounded  by 
plane  trees,  is  a statue  of  his  mother,  who 
stands  there  smiling  at  the  lovely  scene. 

“I  plan  the  garden  so  that  something  new 
is  always  ready  to  come  into  bloom”  he 
says.  “Each  year  my  gardener  und  I plant 
annuals  to  bloom  at  varied  times  during  the 
growing  season.  We  also  try  to  have  the 
colors  harmonize.  It  adds  much  interest  to 
a garden  to  have  something  coming  to  life 
all  the  time. 

“This,  I think,  would  be  a good  way  to 
plan  one's  life — like  a garden — to  have 
many  varied  and  colorful  interests  all 
through  life.  I think  you  Americans  suy 
'Never  a dull  moment.'  That's  what  I mean. 
To  take  up  new  interests  as  one  grows,  to 
have  a variety  of  friends,  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
all  types  of  literature.  Oh  ho!  I sound  so 
wise”  he  laughs. 

Then  he  goes  on,  “When  one  is  young,  I 
suppose  that  is  when  the  roots  really  set 
inside.  The  better  the  roots,  the  more  lovely 
the  color  and  fragrance  of  life,  us  in  flowers. 
If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  given  a 
good  und  varied  education,  that  would  help. 
Bat  it  is  not  essential.  Anyway,  too  much 
sun  or  too  much  rain  is  not  good  for  flowers 
or  people.  People.  I think,  need  varied 
nourishment  to  develop  to  their  best  level. 
Myself.  I like  to  write,  to  look  at  paintings, 
to  enjoy  many  different  types  of  friends — 
the  only  thing  in  common  is  that  they  are 
good  friends.” — Eli. 

Spotlight  on  Character 

Could  you  please  tell  me  something  about 
Mildred  Dunnock?  1 think  she’s  one  of  the 
finest  character  actresses  I've,  seen  (“Pey- 
ton Place,”  “Baby  Doll”)  and  I’m  sure 
some  of  her  other  funs  would  like  to  read 
something  about  her. 

Agars  From  an 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Though  Mildred  Dunnock  started  her 
film  life  as  a teacher  ( in  “The  Corn  Is 
Green”)  und  is  currently  moving  sympa- 
thetic audiences  as  another  schoolmarm 
(Miss  Thornton  in  " Peyton  Place”),  her 
celluloid  career  really  got  off  to  a flying 
start  when  Richard  Widmark  flung  her 
down  a flight  of  stairs  in  “Kiss  of  Death,” 
Most  people  are  aware  that  Dick  was  an 
overnight  sensation  as  the  giggling  menace 
who  gave  some  poor  old  Lady  a free  ride  to 
eternity.  Few  realize  that  Mildred  wus  “it.” 

“ There  I was,  all  strapped  into  this 
wheelchair,  and  Dick  Widmark  was  to 
wheel  me  off  this  plank  they  had  set  up 
and  then  four  men  were  supposed  to  be 
there  to  catch  me.  And  Dick  kept  cackling 
fiendishly,  ' I'm  really  going  to  throw  you 
down  the  stairs,  Millie.'  Well,  we  did  it 
and  everything  came  off  fine — we  thought. 
But  somewhere  a light  jiggled  that  wasn't 
supposed  to  and  they  ordered  another  take. 
And  at  that.  Dick  turned  white  and  kept 
mumbling,  ‘I  can't  do  it — 7 just  (continued) 


PERIODIC  PAIN 


Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 
relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 

It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 
ache and  it  chases  the  "blues”. 

Sally  now  takes  Midol  at  the  . 
first  sign  of  menstrual  distress.  ^ 


“WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW** 

a 24-page  book  explaining  menstruation 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep’t  B-118,  Box  280, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper). 
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Elsa  Maxwell,  the  famous  hostess  to 
world  celebrities,  is  being  showered  with 
praise  by  Hollywood  stars  for  her  splen- 
did etiquette  book.  In  Hollywood  they  are 
calling  it  the  most  useful  and  entertain- 
ing book  on  the  subject  ever  written. 

A Gay,  Entertaining  Book 

Elsa  Maxwell’s  new  book  is  different  from 
the  usual  dry-as-dust  etiquette  volume. 
It’s  gay!  It’s  up-to-date!  It’s  just  chock- 
full  of  the  type  of  information  you  can 
put  to  immediate  use.  It  brings  you  a 
thorough  social  education,  that  will  en- 
able you  to  live  a richer,  happier  life. 

Here  in  clear,  straightforward  language, 
are  the  answers  to  all  your  everyday  eti- 
quette problems.  Here  you  find  important 
suggestions  on  good  manners  in  restau- 
rants— in  church — in  the  theatre— on  the 
street — and  when  you  travel. 

A Social  Education 

In  this  book  Elsa  Maxwell  covers  every 
phase  of  engagements  and  weddings. 
Here  is  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  invitations,  gifts,  the  wedding 
dress,  the  attendants,  the  reception,  etc. 
The  bride  who  follows  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  up-to-date  book  need 
have  no  wedding  fears.  She  will  be  radi- 
ant in  the  knowledge  that  her  wedding 
is  correct  in  every  detail. 


Only  $1.00 

The  price  of  this 
book  that  puts  you 
at  ease  no  matter 
where  you  are — 
and  opens  the  door 
to  achievement 
and  success — costs 
only  $1.00.  And  we 
pay  the  postage! 
Take  advantage  of 
this  truly  remark- 
able bargain.  Mail 
coupon  below  for 
your  book  — TO- 
DAY. 
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I Send  me  postpaid  a copy  of  ELSA  MAX- 
I WELL’S  ETIQUETTE  BOOK.  I enclose 
■ $1.00. 

■ 

I 

I NAME 

| Please  Print 

I 

I STREET 

I 

I 

I CITY STATE 

....................  .J 


cant  do  it.’  And  I got  nervous  because  1 
really  hadn’t  thought  too  much  about  it  the 
first  time,  but  now  we  had  to  do  it  over 
again,  and  I started  thinking  about  it  and 
well — we  did  it  again.  It  was  filmed  over 
there,”  she  shuddered,  pointing  to  a large 
building  some  distance  across  from  her 
Manhattan  apartment  where,  ten  years  ago, 
the  deed  was  done. 

Mildred’s  current  quarters  ( latest  of  a 
long  line ) are  shared  with  her  husband, 
banker  Keith  Urmy,  and  their  daughter, 
Linda,  a refreshingly  unspoiled,  redheaded 
eighteen-year-old  who  would  like  to  follow 
in  her  mother’s  footsteps  and  is  currently  a 
student  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Keith 
and  Linda’s  urgent  desire  to  stay  put  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Mildred’s  passion  for 
travel.  Any  visitor,  naturally  impressed  by 
her  considerate  collection  of  well-thumbed 
books,  would  get  a different  view  from 
Linda.  “ Every  time  we’ve  moved,  these 
have  all  had  to  be  taken  down  and  packed — 
ugh!”  After  the  latest  trek  ( about  three 
years  ago),  Linda  laid  down  the  law. 
“Please,  Mummy — no  more  moving!”  Thus 
thwarted.  Mildred’s  gypsy  flair  finds  an 
outlet  in  location  work — to  places  like  Ver- 
mont for  “The  Trouble  With  Harry,”  Mis- 
sissippi for  "Baby  Doll,”  and,  coming  up, 
Rome  for  “The  Nun’s  Story”  with  Audrey 
Hepburn. 

Her  apartment  is  something  of  a clue 
to  the  woman  herself — particularly  the  liv- 
ing room.  Actually  a double  room,  done  iti 
muted  gray,  it  somehow  embraces  a nice- 
sized  fireplace  with  antique  clock  and 
candlesticks  on  the  mantel,  a china  col- 
lection on  one  wall,  a library  covering  an- 
other, two  oil  portraits,  a grand  piano 
whereon  sits  a bust  of  Tallulah  Bankhead 
staring  imperturbably  at  the  ceiling,  a desk 
by  the  window  liberally  covered  with  let- 
ters and  various  correspondence  to  attend 
to,  and  a collection  of  sofas,  coffee  tables 
and  comfortable  chairs  of  just  about  every 
conceivable  period.  (Mummy  really  doesn’t 
know  what  she’s  doing”  explains  Linda. 
“ But  she  has  fun  doing  it.”)  The  variety  of 
interests  indicated  backs  Mildred’s  con- 
tention that  the  more  fully-rounded  the 
person,  the  better  the  actress.  She  is  highly 
sensitive  to  life  around  her,  feels  things 
deeply , and  talks  animated  and  with  quiet 
conviction  on  a wide  range  of  subjects. 

Education:  “Very  important  to  me — I 
think  the  influence  of  films  on  growing 
children  is  something  that  just  can’t  be 
measured.  When  I’d  read  the  script  of  ‘Pey- 
ton Place,’  l told  (director)  Mark  Robson. 
7 wouldn’t  want  any  teenaged  daughter 
of  mine  to  see  it.’  And  Mark,  who  is  really 
the  most  moral  man — he  has  a wife  and 
three  children  whom  he  dearly  loves — said, 
'Why  Millie,  why  do  you  say  that?  I in- 
tend to  make  this  film  a force  for  good 
for  the  young.’  And  they  did  do  a remark- 


able job.  Nor  was  it  undertaken  lightly. 
That  picture  was  carefully  put  together 
piece  by  piece  and  I was  truly  proud  to  be 
part  of  it.” 

Reminded  her  silver  wedding  anniversary 
has  just  passed:  “Has  it  really?  Why,  I 
had  no  idea.  I never  remember  birthdays, 
anniversaries  or  anything  like  that.  But  the 
time  does  go  by.  Why,  I’m  teaching  students 
at  Barnard  (she  lectures  on  theater  twice  a 
week)  who  weren’t  even  born  ivhen  ‘Our 
Town’  was  first  presented  (1938).  Just  think 
of  that!”  W e thought  about  it,  and  passed 
to  a discussion  of  her  various  film  roles. 
Though  she’s  apt  to  dismiss  them  as  just 
"bits  and  pieces,”  two  of  them — Linda 
Loman  in  “Death  of  A Salesman”  and  Aunt 
Rose  in  “Baby  Doll” — came  hairbreadth- 
close  to  putting  Oscars  on  that  already 
crowded  mantel. 

Though  she  proudly  refers  to  herself  as, 
first  and  foremost,  “always  an  actress,” 
Mildred’s  busy  fingers  are  in  any  number 
of  pies — including  a two  and  a half  percent 
financial  stake  in  the  Broadway  hit,  “Look 
Homeward  Angel,”  and  an  interest  in  a 
nearby  curio  shop. 

“When  I’m  making  money,  1 like  to 
spend  it,”  she  remarks  brightly.  “And  I’ve 
bought  just  about  everything  I can  fit  in 
here,  so  I’m  interested  in  this  little  shop 
that  two  young  men  run  around  the  corner. 


“ Always  an  actress that’s  Millie. 


I'm  not  a legal  partner  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I do  have  an  investment  in  it. 
And  we  cater  mostly  to  people  of  middle- 
class  income  and  sell  things  for  the  dining 
room  and  patio — household  adornments, 
things  like  that.  It’s  no  big  business  or 
anything  like  that — then  it  wouldn’t  be  any 
fun.” 

Acting  and  the  shop  aside,  Mildred  is  also 
partial  to  something  she  vaguely  refers  to 
as  “ making  new  things  out  of  old  things,” 
embroidery,  painting  around  the  house, 
young  people,  exploring  old  houses,  the 
writings  of  Tennessee  Williams,  director 
Elia  Kazan  and  the  work  of  close  friend 
Arthur  Kennedy  (“a  real  artist”).  And 
watching  her  talk  about  acting,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  these  many 
things. 

She  will  start  with  a basic  premise  or 
opinion,  unravel  it  until  it  somehow  gets 
out  of  control,  and  then  search  vainly  for 
exactly  the  right  phrase  to  cap  it.  All  of 
which  lends  substance  to  a recent  remark 
by  an  old  friend:  “Millie  is  one  of  a van- 
ishing breed  in  the  entertainment  world  of 
today — she’d  much  rather  act  than  talk 
about  it.” — Ed. 


I DREAMED 

I MADE  SWEET  MUSIC  IN  MY  NEW  MAIDENFORM*  BRA! 


Look  for  this  package 


7 

everywhere 


' --  . 

^ sweet  music  * vA 


The  bra  that  was  born  to  l»e  worn 
with  the  new  “Empire  Look”! 

Sweetest  bra  this  side  ol  heaven ...  new  Sweet 
Music  by  Maidenform!  Specially  stitched 
cups  with  figure -shaping  under-cups  bring 
out  curves  you  never  knew  you  had.  Em- 
broidered bands  outline  the  cups  ...  an  elas- 
tic band  under  the  cups  makes  this  bra  fit 
like  a custom-made.  You  try  it!  2.50 

Price  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


And  ask  for  a 

girdle,  tool 

COSTUME  BY  A LA  CARTE 
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WHAT  DO  DOCTORS  DO 

to  relieve 

TENSE 

NERVOUS 

HEADACHES? 

3 out  of  4 recommend  the  ingredients 
of  ANACIN®  for  headache  pain. 

BETTER  THAN  ASPIRIN... 

EVEN  WITH  BUFFERING  ADDED 


YOUR  NEEDLECRAFT 


When  pain 
strikes . . . 


Doctors  know  aspirin  has 
only  one  pain  reliever. . . 


— I — , 
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Add  buffering  and  you 
still  have  only  one 


R«il«ves  CjIhii  fijtits 

fata  Nerves  Otpriwlait 

"S.  t 


ACTS  ALL 
3 wm 


ANACIN  relieves  pain, 
calms  nerves,  fights  depression. 

Anacin  gives  you  more  complete  relief  than 
aspirin,  even  with  buffering  added.  Here’s  why. 
Anacin  is  like  a doctor’s  prescription.  That  is, 
Anacin  contains  not  just  one  but  a combina- 
tion of  medically  proven  ingredients.  Anacin 
(1)  promptly  relieves  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ritis, neuralgia.  (2)  Calms  jittery  nerves  — 
leaves  you  relaxed.  (3)  Fights  depression. 
And  Anacin  Tablets  are  safe,  do  not  upset 
your  stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today! 

FOR  f/KT  fAff  fMT  RELIEF 
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Marie  V ersini  has  started  her 
Christinas  gift  serving  early. 


MARIE’S  IN  THE  RANK  OR- 
GANIZATION’S “A  TALE  OF 
TWO  CITIES.” 


7199 — Cheerful  doll  to  place  over  elec- 
tric mixer.  Her  full  skirt  covers  it,  keeps 
it  spotless.  Use  colorful  remnants  to 
make  doll.  Pattern,  transfer,  directions. 

7234 — Tinkling  Santa  apron  to  amuse 
holiday  guests.  Transfer  of  Santa  head, 
applique  pattern  for  cap,  apron  direc- 
tions. Sew  bells  along  hemline.  Gay  gift. 

7277 — Stunning  doily  for  table  or  TV, 
or  you  can  join  four  24-inch  doily 
squares  to  make  a handsome  tablecloth. 
Crochet  directions  for  24-inch  square. 

7353 — Delight  a youngster  with  a quilt 
appliqued  with  horses  and  cowboys,  each 
a single  patch.  Patch  patterns,  directions 
and  yardages  for  youth  and  single  beds. 

736 — Bright  Eyes  and  Sleepy  Head  are 
fun  to  make  from  a pair  of  mans  size 
12  cotton  socks.  Pattern  for  12-inch 
sock  dolls,  pajamas,  and  face  transfer. 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pattern  to:  Photoplay,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  123,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pat- 
tern for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  additional  25^  for  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 


NOW!  Another  beauty  “plus”  from  LANOLIN  PL  US! 

New  Kind  of  Shampoo 
Waves  and  Curls  Hair ! 


ACTUALLY  CONDITIONS,  CURLS  AND  CLEANS. ..AT  THE  SAME  TIME! 


CONDITIONS 


^CIUHS  - COHOjlioN: 


GUARANTEED 

Long-Lasting  Results.. 

even  with  children's 
soft,  fine  hair 

...  or  your 
money  back 


Safe  for  all  ages,  all  hair 
types.  Dry,  oily,  normal,  $i50 
bleached,  dyed,  damaged,  | + 
permanent- waved— even 
children’s  hard-to-manage 
hair — or  money  back  ! 

on  sale  at  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere 


New  protein  waving  shampoo  washes  in  long-lasting 
curls  and  waves  as  it  washes  out  dirt  and  dulling  film! 


Yes!  You  can  have  lovely,  lustrous, 
lasting  curls  and  waves  today!  Forget 
about  extra  lotions,  neutralizers,  end 
papers,  hair  spray  sets,  nightly  pin- 
curl  drudgery.  Don’t  bother  with  ex- 
pensive permanents.  All  you  need  ever 
do  is  shampoo  with  amazing  new 
Wash  'n  Curl! 

The  magic  of  this  gentle,  golden 
liquid  shampoo  is  its  exclusive  for- 
mula of  precious,  health-giving  pro- 
teins and  heart-of-lanolin  that  actu- 
ally conditions  and  curls  as  it  cleans! 


And  wonderful  Wash  ’n  Curl  is  so 
very  easy  to  use.  Simply  wash  your 
hair  as  with  any  ordinary  shampoo. 
Let  the  billowy  lather  remain  5 min- 
utes, then  rinse  and  set. 

Instantly,  your  hair  takes  on  a new, 
glorious,  silken-soft  luster,  full  of  ex- 
citing, dancing  highlights!  At  last  you 
enjoy  the  springy,  natural-looking 
curls  and  waves  you’ve  longed  for! 
Obedient  curls  and  waves  that  last 
from  shampoo  to  shampoo,  thanks  to 
Wash  ’n  Curl! 


A /o  wonc/et  Abe  /ac/ies  (b/ess  'em)  ate  going  ivi/cb ot/et 

mw  wash  ’n  curl 

TRADEMARK 

WAVING  SHAMPOO 
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The  Opposite  Sex 
and  'Vbur  Perspiration 


-t 


Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It’s  true!  One  is  "physical”, 
caused  by  work  or  exertion ; the 
other  is  "nervous",  stimulated  by 
emotional  excitement.  It's  the 
kind  that  comes  in  tender  mo- 
ments with  the  "opposite  sex”. 


Q.  Which  perspiration  is  the 
worst  offender? 

A.  Doctors  say  the  "emotional” 
kind  is  the  big  offender  in  un- 
derarm stains  and  odor.  This 
perspiration  comes  from  bigger, 
more  powerful  glands  — and  it 
causes  the  most  offensive  odor. 


Q.  How  can  you  overcome 
"emotional"  perspiration? 

A.  Science  says  a deodorant 
needs  a special  ingredient  specif- 
ically formulated  to  overcome 
this  perspiration.  Now  it’s  here 
. . . Perstop*,  the  most  remark- 
able anti-perspirant  ever  devel- 
oped. So  effective,  yet  so  gentle. 


Q.  Why  is  arrid  cream  America's 
most  effective  deodorant? 

A.  Because  of  exclusive  Perstop*, 
ARRID  CREAM  Deodorant  pene- 
trates deep  in  the  pores  and 
safely  stops  this  '’emotional” 
perspiration  odor  where  it  starts. 
Stops  it  as  no  "roll-on”,  spray-on 
or  stick  deodorant  could  ever  do. 


Why  be  only  Half  Safe  ? 
use  Arrid  to  be  sure ! 


It's  IV2  times  as  effective  as  all  other  leading 
deodorants  tested!  Used  daily,  arrid  with 
Perstop*  actually  stops  perspiration  stains,  stops 
odor  completely  for  24  hours.  Get  ARRID  CREAM 
Deodorant  today. 

•Carter  Products  Trademark  for  sulfonated  hydrocarbon  surfactants 


CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 


BAULANDERS,  THE—  M-G-M.  Directed  by 
Delmer  Daves:  Peter  Van  Hock,  Alan  Ladd; 
John  McBain,  Ernest  Borgnine;  Anita,  Katy 
Jurado;  Ada  Wintou,  Claire  Kelly;  Cyril  Louns- 
berry,  Kent  Smith;  Vincente,  Nehemiah  Persoff; 
Sample,  Robert  Emhardt;  Comanche,  Anthony 
Caruso;  Leslie,  Adam  Williams;  Warden,  Ford 
Rainey;  Lee,  John  Day. 


CASE  OP  DR,  LAURENT,  THE— Trans-Lux. 
Directed  by  Jean-Paul  le  Chanois:  Dr.  Laurent, 
Jean  Gabin;  Francine,  Nicole  Courcel;  Catherine 
Loubet,  Sylvia  Monfort;  with  Arius,  Daxely, 
Michael  Barbey,  Serge  Davin,  Georges  Lannes, 
Orane  Demazis,  Mag  Avril,  Balpetre,  Josselin. 


DEFIANT,  ONES.  THE — U.A.  Directed  by 
Stanley  Kramer:  John  Jackson,  Tony  Curtis; 
Noah  Cullen,  Sidney  Poitier;  Sheriff  Max  Mul- 
ler, Theodore  Bikel;  Captain  Frank  Gibbons. 
Charles  McGraw;  Big  Sam,  Lon  Chaney;  Solly, 
King  Donavan;  Mac.  Claude  Akins;  Editor, 
I^awrence  Dobkin;  Lou  Cans,  Whit  Bissell; 
Angus,  Carl  Switzer;  The  Kid,  Kevin  Coughlin; 
The  Woman,  Cara  Williams. 


FIEND  WHO  WALKED  THE  WEST.  THE— 
20th.  Directed  by  Gordon  Douglas:  Hardy,  Hugh 
O’ Brian;  Felix  Griffin,  Robert  Evans;  May, 
Dolores  Michaels;  Ellen  Hardy,  Linda  Cristal; 
Emmett,  Stephen  McNally;  Judge  Parker,  Ed- 
ward Andrews:  Dyer,  Ron  Ely;  Finney,  Ken 
Scott;  Ames,  Emile  Meyer;  Gage,  Gregory  Mor- 
ton; Janie,  Shari  Lee  Bernath. 


HOUSEBOAT — Paramount.  Directed  by  Mel 
Shavelson:  Tom  Winston,  Cary  Grant;  Cinzia 
Zac  ardi.  Sophia  Loren;  Carolyn  Gibson,  Martha 
Hye* ' Robert  Winston,  Charles  Herbert;  Eliza- 
beth Winston,  Mimi  Gibson;  David  Winston, 
Paul  Petersen;  Arturo  Zaccardi,  Eduardo  Cian- 
nelli;  Angelo  Donatello.  Harry  Guardino;  Alan 
Wilson,  Murray  Hamilton. 


ME  AND  THE  COLONEL — Columbia.  Directed 
by  Peter  Glenville:  S.  L.  Jacobowsky,  Danny 
Kaye;  Colonel  Prokoszny,  Curt  Jurgens;  Suzanne 
Roualet,  Nicole  Maurey;  Madame  Bouffier,  Fran- 
coise  Rosay;  Szabuniewicz,  Akim  Tamiroff; 
Mother  Superior,  Martita  Hunt;  Major  Von 
Bergen,  Alexander  Scourby;  Cosette,  Liliane 
Montevecchi;  Dr.  Szicki,  Ludwig  Stossel;  Ger- 
man Captain,  Gerald  Buhr. 


RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE.  THE — M-G-M. 
Directed  by  Vincente  Minelli:  Jimmy  Broadbent, 
Rex  Harrison;  Sheila  Broadbent . Kay  Kendall; 
David  Parkson,  John  Saxon;  Jane  Broadbent , 
Sandra  Dee;  Mabel  Claremont,  Angela  Lans- 
bury;  David  Fennier,  Peter  Myers;  Clarissa 
Claremont,  Diane  Clare. 


TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  A— Rank.  Directed 
by  Ralph  Thomas:  Sydney  Carton,  Dirk  Bogarde; 
Lucie  Manette,  Dorothy  Tutin;  Jarvis  Lorry, 
Cecil  Parker;  Dr.  Manette,  Stephen  Murray; 
Miss  Pross,  Athene  Seyler;  Charles  Darnay,  Paul 
Guers;  Marie  Gabelle,  Marie  Versini;  Gabelle, 
Ian  Bannen;  Jerry  Cruncher,  Alfie  Bass;  Stryv- 
er,  Ernest  C’lark;  Madame  Defarge,  Rosalie 
Crutchley;  Vengeance,  Freda  Jackson;  Ernest 
Defarge,  Duncan  Lamont;  Marquis  St.  Evre- 
tnoude,  Christopher  Lee;  Attorney  General-Old 
Bailey,  Leo  McKern;  Barsad,  Donald  Pleasence; 
Sawyer,  Eric  Pohlmann. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  WOMEN,  T HE — Continental. 
Directed  by  Muriel  Box:  H umplirey  Tavistock, 
Laurence  Harvey;  Helen  Cooper,  Julie  Harris; 
Ambrosine  Viney,  Diane  Cilento;  Julie.  Mai 
Zetterling;  Louise,  Eva  Gabor;  Rollo,  Michael 
Denison;  Anthony,  Derek  Farr;  Comtesse,  Elina 
Labourdette;  Charles  Tavistock,  Roland  Culver; 
Sir  George  Tavistock,  Wilfred  Hyde  White; 
Saida,  Jackie  Lane;  Lady  Taznstock,  Ambrosine 
Philpotts;  Sultan,  Robert  Rietty;  Marcelle,  Bal- 
bina;  Francois , Christopher  Lee;  Otto  Kerstcin, 
Marius  Goring;  Trevor,  Thorley  Walters;  Judge, 
Ernest  Thesiger;  Sir  Jeremy,  Griffith  Jones; 
Baker,  Hal  Osmond;  Raven,  John  Glyn-Jones. 


WIND  ACROSS  THE  EVERGLADES— War- 
ners. Directed  by  Nicholas  Ray:  Cottonmouth, 
Burl  Ives;  Walt  Murdock,  Christopher  Plummer; 
Mrs.  Bradford.  Gypsy  Rose  Lee;  Aaron  Nathan- 
son,  George  Voskovec;  Beef,  Tony  Galento; 
George,  Howard  I.  Smith;  Bigamy  Bob,  Emmett 
Kelly;  Sawdust,  Pat  Henning;  Naomi,  Chana 
Eden;  Perfcsser,  Curt  Conway;  Writer,  Peter 
Falk;  Slowboy,  Fred  Grossinger;  Loser,  Sammy 
Renick;  One-Note,  Toch  Brown;  Howard  Ross 
Morgan,  Frank  Rothe;  Judge  Harris,  MacKinlay 
Kantor. 


Here’s  the  answer 

to  your  ever-recurring  question: 


What  shall  1 serve 
for  dinner  tonight? 


Just  think  of  it— no  more  dinner-time  worries!  With  the 
help  of  Demetria  Taylor’s  new  meat  cook  book  you  can 
add  excitement  and  glamor  to  all  your  dinners. 

Now  there  is  no  need  to  serve  your  family  the  same  old 
humdrum  dinners  night  after  night.  Now  there  are  new 
and  better  ways  to  prepare  meat.  Now  there  are  endless 
ways  to  add  variety  and  excitement  to  all  your  meat  dishes. 
Don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  old-fashioned  methods  of  pre- 
paring beef,  lamb,  pork  and  veal.  Today’s  new  methods 
open  up  a whole  new  world  of  taste-tantalizing  dishes  that 
will  amaze  your  family  and  friends. 

Here  for  the  beginner,  as  well  as  the  expert,  is  a cook  book 
on  meat  dishes  exclusively.  You  can  buy  today’s  best 
bargain  at  the  meat  counter  and  then  find  a new  and 
interesting  way  to  serve  it.  The  price  of  this  exciting  new 
cook  book  is  only  $1.00  in  the  paperbound  edition  and  only 
$2.50  in  the  hardbound  edition.  Get  your  copy  of  this 
remarkable  book  today  and  add  sparkle  to  all  your  dinners. 


You’ll  love  this  book: 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES— 

OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


• Because  every  recipe  is  kitchen- 
tested  and  easy  to  follow 

• Because  every  recipe  in  this  book 

of  over  180  pages  is  someone’s  favorite 

• Because  the  cross-reference  index  is  so 
complete  you  can’t  miss  the  recipe  you  want 

• Because  you’ll  learn  the  latest  methods 
for  cooking  all  varieties  of  meat. 

$1.00  PAPERBOUND 
$2.50  HARDBOUND 


Bartholomew  House,  Dept.  PH-1158 
205  East  42  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  FAMILY-FAVORITE  MEAT  COOK 
BOOK. 

I enclose  □ $1.00  paperbound. 

□ $2.50  hardbound. 

NAME 

(Please  Print) 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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you  too  can  share  the 

1 IJHf 1 

complexion  secret  of  America’s 

56#  ■ p§|  wMi  WSB 
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most  glamorous  women 

WESTMORE® 


At  a thrilling,  new  low  price  to  bring 
this  famed  formula  within  the  reach 
of  more  millions  of  beauty-wise  women 
all  over  America. 


Also  available  in  a new 
giant  De  Luxe  size. 


LIQUID  M MAKEUP 


RHONDA  FLEMING 

Also  Starring  in 

HOME  BEFORE  DARK 

A Mervyn  LeRoy  Production 
Presented  by  WARNER  BROS. 


Blends  naturally  with  your  own  complexion  as  no  other  liquid  makeup  can.  Won’t  fade, 
won’t  streak,  won’t  turn  orange.  Stays  true  the  whole  day  through.  In  seven  lovely  shades 
available  at  leading  variety  and  drug  stores.  The  House  of  Westmore,  Inc.,  N.Y.*  Montreal 


becoming 

attractions 


A.  On  everyone’s  lips:  Max  Factor’s  Hi- 
Society  case  and  new  high-sheen  lip- 
stick. $1.50*  to  $4.50*,  with  lipstick. 
Case  shown,  $3.50.*  Refills,  $1.00.* 

B.  Eyes  right:  new  Maybelline  Brush 
’n  Comb  to  groom  eyebrows,  remove 
surplus  mascara  and  separate  lashes. 
Clear  plastic  with  nylon  bristles.  39<£\ 

C.  Bonne  Bell  Ten-O-Six  lotion,  medi- 
cated liquid  cleanser  to  keep  skin  radi- 
antly clean,  help  normalize  both  lazy 
and  over-active  oil  glands.  4 oz.,  $1.75.* 

D.  Golden  Autumn,  Prince  Matchabel- 
li’s  new  cologne,  is  a woodsy  Indian 
summer  fragrance  with  leafy,  mossy  ac- 
cents. $2.00.*  Spray  mist,  $2.50.* 

E.  Eye  cues:  new  DuBarry  eye  shadow 
stick  in  four  shades — turquoise,  royal 
blue,  emerald  green,  star  silver — to  use 
alone  or  in  combination.  Each,  $1.35.* 

*plus  tax 


blondes 
have  more 
fun? 


One  sure  way  to  find  out  is  to  be  a blonde  ...  a beautiful, 
silky-haired  Lady  Clairol  blonde!  You’ll  love  the  life  in  it 
. . . the  sheer  blondeness  of  it!  The  soft  touch  and  tone  of 
it.  It’s  all  there  for  you  in  Lady  Clairol,  the  fabulous  new 
whipped  creme  conditioning  hair  lightener.  So  if  your  hair  is 
humdrum  brown  or  dreary  blonde,  don’t  waste  your  days 
wishing,  dreaming!  Do  something!  Today!  Make  it  silky, 
irresistible  blonde  in  minutes  with  Lady  Clairol!  Such  a 
happy  way  to  brighten  your  locks,  your  looks,  your  whole  life ! 
Try  Lady  Clairol —Whipped  Creme  or  new  Instant  Whip*. 


Your  hairdresser  will  tell  you 
a blonde’s  best  friend  is 


Whipped  Creme  Hair  Lightener 


*T.M.  ©Clairol  Incorporated,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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V' V'V'V'  EXCELLENT 
V'/’V  VERY  GOOD 


PV  GOOD 
FAIR 


movie 


What’s  on  tonight?  Check 


your  local  theater  and 


date  a favorite  in  one 


of  these  top  new  pictures 


Houseboat  PARAMOUNT,  vistavision 

VVVV  Sophia  Loren’s  problem  is  very  simple — her  romantic 
life  is  a big  nothing.  A wealthy  girl  seeking  adventure,  her  quest 
leads  to  Cary  Grant  (bottom  left),  diplomat,  widowed  father 
of  three  and  in  desperate  need  of  a housekeeper.  One  reel  later, 
they  are  all  parked  on  a houseboat  out  on  the  Potomac — and 
hating  it.  1 he  woodwork  is  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  the  roof 
resembles  a swiss  cheese.  Lightning  frightens  little  Elizabeth,  and 
David  anti  Bobby  are  not  sure  they  like  their  old  man  at  all. 
Sophia  is  a domestic  washout  and  is  further  addicted  to  late 
snoozing.  Actually,  Sophia  has  solved  two  problems  in  this  pic- 
ture. Fans  of  her  Italian  comedies  have  long  wondered  when  their 
girl  would  be  allowed  to  cut  loose  and  have  some  fun.  It  happens 
here,  and  the  gal  is  tremendous.  And  anyone  who  has  previously 
watched  the  elegant  Mr.  Grant  do  battle  with  unruly  children 
knows  what  fun  that  is.  In  brief.  Paramount  has  produced  the 
most  completely  charming  picture  of  the  year — a delight  from 
start  to  finish.  family 

/ he  Defiant  Ones  united  artists 

V'V'V'  This  intense  and  compelling  saga  of  a jailbreak  ranks  high 
among  the  few  films  to  combine  message  and  drama  at  the  same 
time.  Two  convicts — Tony  Curtis  and  Sidney  Poitier,  top  left — 
one  white,  one  negro,  are  shackled  together  on  a chain  gang.  To 
make  their  break,  each  must  lake  the  other  along.  Harried  and 
hounded  by  a posse,  their  mutual  hatred  turns  into  respect  and 
eventually  into  a solid  bond  of  comradeship.  The  finale  is  a mov- 
ing testament  to  simple  humanity.  Anyone  who  has  been  watching 
Tony  Curtis  since  “Trapeze”  shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  his  current 
acting.  Poitier  has  long  been  one  of  America’s  major  actors.  And 
Cara  Williams  as  the  film’s  lone  femme  is,  as  always,  first  rate. 


The  Reluctant  Debutante  mcm;  cinemascope,  metrocolor 

V'V'V  The  unwilling  damsel  of  the  title  is  Sandra  Dee,  American- 
born  daughter  of  Rex  Harrison.  Visiting  her  dad  in  the  middle 
of  what  fashionable  Londoners  call  “the  season.”  she  soon  finds 
herself  maneuvered  by  stepmother  Kay  Kendall  through  all  the 
strange  ritual  of  a “coming  out."  Just  as  our  girl  is  ready  to  die 
of  boredom,  up  pops  John  Saxon.  But  he  plays  the  drums.  Fur- 
thermore. lie’s  hall  Italian.  Tsk,  tsk!  So  much  for  the  “what”  of 
this  film.  As  to  the  “how” — director  Vincente  Minnelli  has 
decked  it  out  with  every  trick  known  to  farce — some  of  them  pay 
off  handsomely.  Sandra  Dee  is  attractive  and  Saxon,  placidly 
pleasant,  but  the  main  focus  is  on  Rex  Harrison  and  wife  Kay 
Kendall,  with  actress  Kendall  cavorting  like  a piece  of  highly 
animated  celery.  Harrison  sparks  his  scenes  with  a master’s 
touch,  gets  a laugh  practically  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 


Me  and  The  Colonel  COLUMBIA 

V'V'V'  Jacobowsky  and  the  colonel  are  as  mismated  a pair  as  you 
could  find.  Both  are  fleeing  the  onrushing  Nazis  across  the  France 
of  1940 — the  one  a gentle  and  resourceful  Jew,  the  other  an  anti- 
Semetic  Polish  officer  bound  for  London.  Further  complications 
ensue  when  the  colonel’s  girl  friend  finds  herself  drawn  to  Jaco- 
bowsky. Initially  antagonistic,  the  two  men  gradually  learn  to 
know  and  respect  each  other.  There  is  sometimes  an  indecision 
as  to  when  to  play  for  laughs,  with  the  film  taking  a bit  long 
to  get  going.  But  if  the  tone  is  uncertain,  the  performances  are 
not.  In  the  title  roles,  Danny  Kaye  and  Curt  Jurgens  ( continued ) 
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For  the  first  time  . . . you’re  free  as  the  wind— 
lithe  as  a tiger’s  leap.  Firmolastic™  control  stripes 
are  actually  ivoven  into  the  stretch  fabric!  No  overlapping 
seams,  no  bulky  panels,  no  sewed-in  tapes.  Sheer  power! 
More  control  per  ounce  than  any  other  girdle! 

Tiger  girdle,  panty—7.95 ; Tiger  Cub ™ girdle,  panty—3.95 


The  secret’s  in  the  Tiger  stripes! 


PETER  Pfln 


Look  for  the  leaping 
Tiger  trade-mark 


no  body  is  perfect . . . every  body  needs  Peter  Pan  • peter  pan  foundations,  inc.  • new  york  • Montreal 

©1958,  PtlER  PAN  f-uUN  UATIONS.  INC 


and  Eau  de  Sortilege  Cologne 


SHAVEMASTER 


SHAVER 


< > 


MOVIES  continued 

switch  off — buffoon  for  straight  man  and 
vice  versa.  Kaye  extracts  a full  measure 
of  pathos  and  humanity  from  Jacobow- 
sky,  and  Jurgens  plays  with  a broadly 
comic  dash  few  actors  would  dare  or 
bring  off  as  well.  Nicole  Maurey  is  pro- 
perly decorative  as  the  colonel’s  “lady,” 
and  Akim  Tamiroff  is  hilarious  as  his 
orderly.  family 

The  Bndlanders  m-c-m;  cinemascope, 

METROCOLOH 

'/V'V'  Amazing  what  a few  twists  here 
and  there  will  do  for  some  tired  old  situ- 
ations. For  one  thing,  ex-cons  Alan  Lathi 
and  Ernest  Borgnine  not  only  rob  a 
gold  mine,  they  take  the  loot  and  ride 
happily  off  into  the  sunset.  It’s  carefully 
explained  that  they  are  merely  getting 
even  for  being  tossed  unjustly  into  the 
jug  in  the  first  place.  Then  there’s  Kaly 
Jurado,  a dame  who  has  been  a bit  too 
liberal  with  her  favors.  But  she  has  a 
“good  heart”;  she  gets  Borgnine.  Finally 
there  is  beauteous  Claire  Kelly,  clearly 
being  “supported”  by  wealthy  Kent 
Smith  and  loving  it.  Her  heart  clinks 
like  a cash  register  and  she  gets  Ladd. 
None  of  these  people  is  particularly  ad- 
mirable hut  they  are  great  fun  to  watch. 
There’s  a couple  of  lively  brawls,  a 
rousing  combination  gunfight-and-firs- 
works  finale,  and  the  mine  robbery  itself 
is  a skillful  exercise  in  excruciating 
tension.  family 


Only  Lady  Sunbeam  has  the  ' compact” 
shape  and  the  new  Micro-Twin  shaving 
head  with  two  sides  for  two  feminine  groom- 
ing problems.  One  side  shaves  legs — the 
other  side  shaves  tender  underarms  close, 
clean  and  smooth.  Enjoy  this  gentle,  quick, 
safe  way  to  keep  neat,  fresh  and  dainty  ,C5- 
with  the  New  Lady  Sunbeam  Shavemaster 
Shaver.  For  a limited  time,  most  Sunbeam 
dealers  are  including  the  famous  Stork 
Club’s  very  own  Sortilege  Cologne  with 
the  purchase  of  a Lady  Sunbeam  alone 
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MICRO-TWIN  HEAD 
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This  side 
)r  underarms 


VELVET 
BLACK 

ERMINE 
WHITE 

IMPERIAL 
YELLOW 

PETAL 
PINK 

EMERALD 
GREEN 

BLUE 

CLUB’S 

It’s  a combination  offer 
you  can't  afford  to  miss 
the  finest  in  feminine 
shaving,  Lady  Sunbeam 
. and  the  finest  in  co- 
logne, Sortilege  . . for  the 
price  of  Lady  Sunbeam 
alone  From  $16.75 


Available  in  two  lovely  models. 
Fleur-de-lis  on  dainty  pedestal  with  Sleeve  Case 
and  the  Deluxe  in  a sculptured  French  Door  Case. 


I 

■ 

NEW  YORK 

STORK 
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Hi, ' 


Sunbeam  Corporation,  Deot  23 


Suggested  retail  price,  plus  Federal 
Excise  Tax  on  Cologne  only 

PERRY  COMO  STARS  FOR  , tiwheam 

Site  VI/ 

Chicago  50,  Illinois  • Canada:  Toronto  <8 


Famous  tor  MIXMASTER 
Percolator,  etc. 

t/ALU  E THRU  OUALITV 


The  Case  of  Dr.  Laurent  TRANS-LUX 
v'v'V'  Dr.  Laurent  of  Paris  (Jean  Gabin) 
has  some  peculiar  ideas,  one  of  them 
being  that  age-old  methods  of  child- 
birth are  tragically  unnecessary  and 
dangerous.  To  the  suspicious  residents  of 
the  little  town  to  which  he  has  come  to 

continued 


In  “ The  Bndlanders Alan  Ladd , 
Kaly  jurado,  and  Ernest  Borgnine. 


CLAIRE  BLOOM  co-star  of  “THE  BUCCANEER” 

A Paramount  Picture  In  VistaVision  Color  by  Techn icolor 


. . . lovely  colors  to  please  the  eye 

a gentle  lather  that  feels  so  good 

. o . a complexion  that’s  softer  and  smoother  . 


That’s  how  Claire  Bloom  de 
scribes  Lux.  Asoneof  Hollywood’s 
prettiest  young  stars,  Miss  Bloom 
knows  how  important  it  is  to  have 
a complexion  that  looks  lovely  at 
all  times.  So  she  uses  Lux. 

Naturally  gentle  Lux,  with  its 
creamy  Cosmetic  lather,  can  do  as 
much  for  you  All  four  pastels  and 


White  Lux  come  in  complexion 
and  bath  sizes.  The  Lux  fragrance 
is  a blend  of  many  fine  perfumes 
Llsed  by  more  beautiful  women 
all  over  the  world  than  any  other 
soap  . . Lux  is  the  proven  beauty 
care  Lever  Brothers  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  Lux — or  money  back 


9 out  of  lO  Hollywood  Stars  depend  on  Lux 


MOVIES  continued, 

practice,  this  does  not  sit  well  at  all. 
His  lectures  on  natural  childbirth  are 
treated  with  scorn,  though  Francine 
(Nicole  Courcel),  an  unwed  pregnant 
servant  girl,  volunteers  to  learn  his 
methods.  Francine  is  also  the  butt  of 
local  ridicule  and  the  two  make  an  apt 
pair.  But  gradually  interest  intensifies  as 
Francine  goes  about  the  prescribed  ex- 
ercises. Women  wonder  aloud  just  why 
childbirth  should  be  a thing  to  fear, 
and  the  town  splits  right  down  the  mid- 
dle in  furious  debate.  Not  the  least  of 
this  film’s  many  virtues  is  its  triumphant 
good  taste.  It  treads  with  enormous  skill 
through  the  sensitive  areas  of  pregnancy, 
marital  relations  and  maternity.  English 
language  dubbed  in.  adult 

W ind  Across  the  Everglades 

WARNERS,  TECHNICOLOR 

VV  This  saga  of  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve Everglades  bird  life  was  filmed  by 
Warners  in  its  natural  Florida  setting, 
and  the  results  unfold  in  scene  after 
scene  of  stunning  visual  magnificence. 
Unfortunately  actors  keep  getting  in 
front  of  it.  Furthermore  there  is  a script. 
No  matter — the  glory  of  the  Everglades 
overpowers  all.  Against  this  superb 
backdrop  is  enacted  the  battle  to  ban- 
ish marauding  hunters  and  preserve  it 
as  a wild  life  sanctuary.  Burl  Ives, 
Christopher  Plummer  and  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee  are  among  those  involved.  family 

The  Fiend  W ho 

W alked  The  W est  20th,  cinemascope 
W The  maniacal  menace  of  the  title  is 
a vacant-eyed  creature  named  Felix, 
played  to  shocking  perfection  by  Robert 
Evans.  When  a sadistic  prison  guard 
tries  to  gouge  his  eyes,  Felix  feeds  him 
ground  glass.  After  Felix  leaves  prison, 
and  as  this  gruesome  film  unreels,  he 
shoots  an  old  lady  with  a bow  and  arrow, 
coolly  blasts  her  son  with  a shotgun, 
frightens  a pregnant  woman  into  mis- 
carriage, cruelly  ambushes  two  sheriffs, 
and  tortures  and  kills  his  mistress.  Even- 
tually he  is  tracked  down  and  extermin- 
ated by  Hugh  O’Brian,  Stephen  McNally 
and  several  other  actors,  all  playing 
their  roles  quite  effectively.  Actually, 
as  an  exercise  in  sheer  horror,  this  film 
is  hard  to  beat.  But  it  is  definitely  not 
recommended  for  children.  As  for 
adults — those  with  strong  stomachs  may 
find  it  to  their  taste.  The  squeamish  are 
advised  to  look  elsewhere.  adult 

The  Truth  About  Women 

CONTINENTAL,  EASTMANCOLOR 

VV  This  little  grab-bag  of  five  separate 
excursions  into  the  ways  of  love  would 


he  altogether  forgettable  were  it  not  for 
some  delightful  nonsense  along  the  way. 
The  reminiscences  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Tavistock  (Laurence  Harvey)  match 
him  against  a suffragette,  a harem  girl 
and  true  love — all  easily  dismissed.  But 
when  he  gets  to  Paris — ah!  All  the  rules 
are  topsy-turvy  in  a manner  only  the 
French  could  manage,  and  some  deft 
work  by  Eva  Gabor  and  an  enchanting 
French  pastry  named  Elina  Labourdette 
make  this  section  sparkle.  Ir.  the  fifth 
episode,  Humphrey  is  sued  for  5000 
pounds  by  an  aggrieved  husband.  “Is 
your  wife  worth  5000  pounds?”  scream 
the  London  tabloids  as  the  judge  and 
lawyers  merrily  turn  the  trial  into  a 
circus.  The  entire  film  is  lavishly  set 
and  the  color  is  gorgeous.  And  despite 
the  presence  of  such  stellar  names  as 
Harvey,  Miss  Gabor,  Julie  Harris  and 
several  others,  La  Labourdette  is  far 
and  away  the  best  thing  in  the  picture. 

ADULT 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities  j.  Arthur  rank. 
V This  film  marks  an  abrupt  departure 
for  the  British.  Their  previous  adapta- 
tions of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens 
have  been  both  excellent  and  memorable. 
This  current  effort  falls  short.  All  the 
well-remembered  elements  are  here. 
Crow-faced  Madame  Defarge  knits  om- 
inously while  her  fellow  Parisians  swill 
wine  from  the  gutters  like  half-crazed 
animals.  Over  in  London,  Charles  Dar- 
ney  zealously  guards  the  secret  of  his 
aristocratic  French  birth,  weds  pretty 
Lucie  Manette,  secretly  loved  by  disso- 
lute Sidney  Carton.  Coaches  clatter 
excitedly  through  pea-soup  fogs,  the  Bas- 
tille is  stormed,  the  guillotine  lops  off 
heads.  And  all  of  it  emerges  as  singu- 
larly unconvincing.  The  production 
is  uniformly  mediocre.  family 


TV’s  Wyatt  Earp , Hugh  O’ Brian  s both 
good  and  bad;  Bob  Evans , all  bad. 


VWV  EXCELLENT  VW  VERY  good 

VV  GOOD  y FAIR  A — ADULTS  F — FAMILY 

NOW 

PLAYING 

For  fuller  reviews,  see  Photoplay  for  tile 
mouths  indicated.  For  full  reviews  this  month, 
see  contents  page. 

i/Vt/  ANDY  HARDY  COMES  HOME— MGM: 
Andy  returns  to  Carvel  and  Mickey  Rooney 
returns  to  the  role  that  made  him  famous.  A 
crooked  rental  agent  tries  to  ruin  Andy’s  real 
estate  deal,  is  thwarted  with  loyal  help  of  Fay 
Holden,  Cecilia  Parker.  (F)  October 

VWV  BIG  COUNTRY,  THE— U.A.;  Tech- 

nirama.  Technicolor:  The  greatest  parlor  trick, 
western-wise,  since  “Shane,”  as  director  Wil- 
liam Wyler  takes  a very  old  story,  adds  Greg- 
ory Peck,  Jean  Simmons,  Carroll  Baker,  Charl- 
ton Heston,  Burl  Ives,  Chuck  Connors,  emerging 
with  a highly  entertaining  film.  (F)  September 

VWV  CAT  ON  A HOT  TIN  ROOF— MGM; 
Metrocolor:  Tennessee  Williams’  explosive  tale 
of  a squabbling  Southern  family  makes  an  ab- 
sorbing session  as  Elizabeth  Taylor  takes  her 
final  step  to  full  film  maturity,  with  an  in- 
valuable assist  from  Paul  Newman.  (A)  Oct. 

yyVV  GIGI — MGM;  CinemaScope,  Metro- 
color:  Lots  of  charm  and  gorgeous  Parisian 
settings  distinguish  a fine  musical.  Demure 
teenager  of  1900,  Leslie  Caron  is  groomed  to 
be  some  rich  man’s  pet.  Louis  Jourdan  wins 
her  heart  but  Maurice  Chevalier  steals  the 
6how.  (A)  June 

VW  HL1NTERS,  THE — 20th;  CinemaScope, 
De  Luxe  Color:  Thunderjets  and  Migs  fight  it 
out  over  Korea,  May  Britt  and  Robert  Mitchum 
struggle  with  their  emotions,  and  Robert  Wag- 
ner does  his  finest  acting  to  date.  (F)  Sept. 

VWV  MATCHMAKER,  THE — Paramount; 
VistaVision:  Ably  aided  by  Tony  Perkins  and 
Shirley  MacLaine,  Shirley  Booth  takes  expert 
aim  on  another  Oscar  in  the  year’s  funniest 
film:  a fast  and  furious  game  of  romantic 
musical  chairs.  (F)  September 

VWV  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA,  THE— 
Warners;  Warnercolor:  Amid  scenes  of  mag- 
nificent pictorial  splendor,  Spencer  Tracy  gives 
a powerfully  low-keyed  one  man  show  in  the 
year’s  most  unusual  film  experience.  (F) 

VW  PARISIENNE,  LA — U.A.;  Technicolor: 
Flip  farce  that  glibly  treats  of  infidelity  and 
extra  marital  affairs — with  Bardot  and  Boyer 
in  the  boudoir,  in  French  and  English.  (A) 

August 

t/l/  TWILIGHT  FOR  THE  GODS— U-I;  East- 
man Color:  Rock  Hudson,  Cyd  Charisse  and 
Arthur  Kennedy  in  a low-voltage  drama  that 
has  a distressing  habit  of  spelling  out  its 
emotions  in  block  capitals.  (F)  September 

WV  VOICE  IN  THE  MIRROR— U-I;  Cine- 
maScope: Richard  Egan  falls  off  the  wagon 
and  into  his  juiciest  role  to  date.  Wife  Julie 
London  and  doctor  Walter  Matthau  can’t  help, 
but  formation  of  AA-type  group  with  pal  Ar- 
thur O’Connell  does  the  trick.  (A)  September 

VWV  WHITE  WILDERNESS  — Buena 
Vista;  Technicolor:  Walt  Disney’s  finest  True- 
Life  Adventure  takes  you  on  a guided  tour 
through  the  wonders  of  the  Arctic — with  seals, 
polar  bears,  wolves,  whales,  ermine  and  a host 
of  magnificent  sights  and  sounds.  (F)  October 

VW  WHOLE  TRUTH,  THE— Columbia: 
Stewart  Granger,  Donna  Reed  and  George 
Sanders  unravel  a tricky  little  puzzler  in  which 
a “corpse”  comes  back  and  the  wages  of  sin 
almost  get  paid  to  the  wrong  man.  (A)  October 
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New  Kotex  napkins  with  the  Kimlon  center 

protect  better,  protect  longer.  Now  Kotex  adds  the  Kimlon  center  to  increase 

absorbency,  to  keep  stains  from  going  through.  With  this  inner  fabric,  the  Kotex 
napkin  stays  even  softer,  holds  its  shape  for  perfect  tit.  Choose  Kotex  — the  name 


using  ENDEN,  you  get  a beauty  shampoo 
and  a dandruff  treatments  the  same  time! 


New— 

it's  all  clear! 

Wonderfully  effective 
ENDEN  tiow  in  clear 
golden  liquid , too! 
No  alcohol  in  ENDEN! 

m 


Also,  popular 
lotion  or  cream 


Shampoo  regularly  with  enden  and  you’re  through  with  dandruff 
problems.  Because  enden  is  no  ordinary  shampoo!  Gentle  medica- 
tions in  enden’s  rich,  penetrating  lather  work  between  shampoos 
to  keep  your  hair  dandruff-free.  Your  hair  shows  its  approval 
with  new  softness,  new  luster,  new  willingness  to  obey.  Enden 
is  the  pleasant  shampoo  that  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
enjoy  as  their  only  shampoo. 

Used  regularly,  enden  is  guaranteed  to  end  dandruff  problems 
and  prevent  their  return  . . . medically  proved  99%  effective. 

Available  at  cosmetics  counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere. 


ENDEN 


dandruff 

treatment 

shampoo 


DICK  CLARK  cheers: 


WHO  DO  WE 

APPRECIATE... 


Boy,”  said  Tony  Mammarella,  “that  Princeton  team  is 
red  hot.” 

“Correction,”  said  I — and  I had  to  really  speak  up  to 
be  heard  above  the  blare  of  the  football  game  over  the 
car  radio.  “Teams  are  red  hot — or  haven’t  you  been  fol- 
lowing the  record  charts?” 

Tony  nodded,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  fourth  down  for 
the  Tigers  and  Tony  wasn’t  about  to  be  diverted  by  shop 
talk.  But  a few  days  later,  just  as  if  all  those  hours  hadn’t 
passed  between,  Tony  picked  up  the  conversation.  He’s 
producer  on  my  “American  Bandstand”  and  we  work 
together  closely.  So  if  one  of  us  starts  a thought,  the  other 
will  pick  it  up — even  if  it  sometimes  isn’t  till  days  later. 

The  second  time  we  talked  about  teams  was  just  a few 
weeks  ago.  We  were  driving  home  after  a record  hop 
and  we  were  just  a wee  bit  tired.  The  “we”  included  my- 
self, Tony  and  two  of  the  representatives  from  record 
companies  who  had  joined  us  for  the  outing.  After  re- 
hearsing for  the  television  show  and  then  going  on  the 
air  with  “Bandstand,”  we  had  had  only  just  enough  time 
to  grab  a quick  snack  before  heading  for  the  hop. 

Now  it  was  just  around  eleven  at  night  and  there  wasn’t 
too  much  traffic  on  the  road.  One  of  the  fellows  began  to 
hum  some  of  the  song  hits  of  the  (Continued  on  page  91) 


by 

DICK  CLARK 


1 


the 

FOUR  LADS 


Connie  Coderini,  Bernie  Toorish, 
Frank  Busseri  and  Jim  Arnold. 


Tedd  Kowalski,  Mike  Douglas,  Bill 
Reed  and  Dave  Somerville  ( front). 


DION 
and  the 
BELMONTS 
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DICK'S  ALL-STAR  LINEUP 

continued 

You  can't  tell  your  favorites  without  a scorecard! 


TEAM:  The  Four  Lads 

HIGH  SCORER:  “Moments  to  Remember” 

THREAT:  “Enchanted  Island” 

PLAY  FOR:  Columbia  Records 

LINEUP: 


TEAM:  The  Everly  Brothers 
HIGH  SCORER:  “Bye,  Bye  Love” 

THREAT:  “Bird  Dog” 

PLAY  FOR:  Cadence  Records 

LINEUP: 

Don  Everly:  Age  21,  5'10",  150,  brown  hair,  gray- 
blue  eyes,  digs  painting,  sketching,  records 
Phil  Everly:  Age  19,  5'10",  150,  blond  hair,  gray- 
blue  eyes,  digs  foreign  sports-cars,  fencing 


TEAM:  The  Diamonds 

HIGH  SCORER:  “The  Stroll” 
THREAT:  “Eternal  Love” 
PLAY  FOR:  Mercury  Records 

LINEUP: 


Bernie  Toorish:  Age  27,*5T0 V2",  160,  brown 

hair,  blue  eyes,  likes  hockey  and  football 
James  Arnold:  Age  26,  5'9",  125,  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  digs  reading  and  playing  golf 
Connie  Codarini:  Age  28,  5'11",  160,  black  hair, 
green  eyes,  digs  hunting,  walking,  hiking 
Frank  Pusseri:  Age  26,  5'6",  160,  brown  hair, 
brown  eyes,  especially'  loves  horse  racing 


Dave  Somerville:  Age  25,  6',  165,  dark  brown 
hair,  brown  eyes,  loves  tinkering  with 
radios,  classical  music,  collecting  records 
Bill  Reed:  Age  22,  6'2",  180,  light  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  likes  studying  mu^ic  (Bach  to  bop) 
Tedd  Kowalski:  Age  26,  5'10",  175,  sandy  hair, 
blue  eyes,  studies  electrical  engineering 
Mike  Douglas:  Age  22,  6'2",  180,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  digs  all  sports,  the  thee.;er 


TEAM:  Danny  and  the  Juniors 

HIGH  SCORER:  “At  the  Hop” 
THREAT:  “Dottie” 

PLAY  FOR:  Am-Par  Records 

LINEUP: 


TEAM:  Dion  and  the  Belmonts 
HIGH  SCORER:  “I  Wonder  Why” 
THREAT:  “No  One  Knows” 

PLAY  FOR:  Laurie  Records 

LINEUP: 


Danny  Rapp:  Age  18,  5'4",  110,  brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  likes  cars,  cars,  cars  and  racing  meets 
Dave  White:  Age  19,  5'8",  145,  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  digs  golf,  swimming — outdoor  fun 
Joe  Terranova:  Age  18,  5'8",  135,  brown  hair, 
brown  eyes,  loves  records  and  swimming 
Frank  Maffei:  Age  18,  5'7",  130,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  likes  boating  and  swimming 


Dion  Di  Mucca:  Age  18,  5'9",  165,  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  likes  New  York  and  baseball 
Angelo  D’Aleo:  Age  18,  5'7y2",  135.  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  collects  classical  albums 
Fred  Milano:  Age  18,  5'10",  145,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  classical  pianist,  Yankee  fan 
Carlo  Mastrangelo:  Age  20,  6',  180,  black 
hair,  brown  eyes,  likes  jazz  drums,  Dodgers 


■ 


what's  right...?  everything!  these 


From  Hope’s  album:  Me,  Kerry,  the  author  (and 
childhood  friend) ; a neighbor;  “ Hopeless ” herself. 


(aJ 4s 


>/ 


As  I hung  up  the  phone.  Mother  came  into 
the  room  and  I gave  her  the  happy  news. 

“Hopie’s  in  town  and  wants  me  to  meet 
her  at  six.  Says  she  has  lots  of  plans.” 

Mother  didn’t  answer. 

“I  said  Hopie’s  in  town.” 

“I  heard  you  the  first  time,  dear.” 

“And  she’s  got  a million  plans  for  while 
she’s  here.” 

“Naturally!” 

“Naturally  what?”  I said,  almost  in  self- 
defense.  For  some  reason  I was  beginning 
to  feel  guilty  for  no  reason  at  all. 

“If  Hopie  is  in  town,  naturally  she  will 
call  you,  naturally  she  will  have  a million 
plans,  and  naturally  you  will  fall  all  over 
yourself  to  become  involved.” 

“Well,  after  all,  she  is  my  best  friend.” 

“Of  course  she  is  and  I’m  very  fond  of  the 
child  but  really,  darling,  you  have  to  admit 
to  yourself  that  Hopie  has  a strange  effect  on 
you,  even  after  all  these  years.  I’d  hoped  it 
would  change  as  you  two  grew  up,  but  I’ve 
yet  to  see  any  promising  signs.” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  you’re 
talking  about,”  I said  somewhat  hufGly. 

“You  know  just  what  I mean,”  Mother  said, 
looking  me  straight  in  the  eye.  “That  girl  is 
as — she’s  just  downright — well,  I’m  sure  she 
hasn’t  changed  one  hit  since  the  last  time 
you  saw  her  or,  for  that  matter,  since  she  was 
a little  girl.  I said  it  then  and  I still  say  it. 
She’s  Hopeless !” 

I had  to  smile  and  I had  to  agree,  and  as  I 
dressed  to  meet  Hopie  at  her  hotel  I thought 
back  to  our  first  meeting  long  ago  in  Green- 
wich Village  and  then — I had  to  laugh  . . . 

As  I skidded  around  the  comer  on  Waverly 
Place  I knew  I was  going  too  fast,  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  one  skate  had  come  loose. 
So  I did  the  only  sensible  thing,  I stopped — 
or  to  be  perfectly  honest — I fell  flat  on  my 
face.  Luckily,  I just  missed  a large  mud  puddle 
not  more  than  a foot  ( Continued  on  page  77) 


. 

zany  kids  were  made  for  each  other 


T^rom  the  first  day  I met  Donald  Patric 

Murray  I knew  he  was  a guy  who  was  go- 
ing places.  Everyone  knew  it  and  none  of  us 
was  wrong.  We  were  in  high  school  and,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  a one  track  mind;  he 
kept  going  to  the  same  place  week  in  and 
week  out — the  principal’s  office!  Don  spent 
more  time  on  detention  in  the  principal’s  of- 
fice than  anyone  else  in  our  class  at  East 
Rockaway  High  School,  New  York. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  got  involved  in  incidents — 
incidents  just  naturally  got  involved  with 
Don.  Some  people  are  accident  prone.  Don 
was  incident  prone. 

Like  the  time  he  showed  up  for  gym  class. 

He  was  late,  per  usual — no  sense  of  time 
was  a disease  in  the  Murray  house — and  we 
were  all  waiting  around  in  the  gym,  the  in- 
structor tapping  his  foot  and  giving  us  all 
sour  looks  like  we  were  to  blame.  Next  thing 
you  know,  in  prances  Murray,  dribbling  a 
ball  around  the  court,  whistling  and  as  happy 
as  a lark.  The  instructor  let  out  a bellow  and, 
in  a tone  I must  say  I felt  unfitting  for  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession,  hissed: 
“ Murray , report  to  the  prin — ” 

But  he  needn’t  have  bothered  because  Don 
had  already  circled  the  gym  and  was  exiting 
out  the  door  on  his  way  to  the  principal’s 
office  himself. 

Being  fifteen  minutes  late  wasn’t  really  that 
serious,  but  somehow  I think  the  long  red 
underwear  and  feather  duster  dangling  from 
his  drop  seat  was  the  last  straw  as  far  as  the 
instructor  was  concerned.  But  then,  he  was 
new  on  the  staff  and  that  was  his  first  intro- 
duction to  Donald  Murray. 

Don  was  never  one  for  formality. 

I guess  before  I go  any  further  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  say  something  about  Don’s  back- 
ground so  you  won’t  get  the  impression  he 
was  a complete  nut. 

I think  from  the  minute  he  was  born  Don 
wanted  to  be  an  ( Continued  on  page  76) 


From  the  Murray  album:  Don's  sister;  his  Mom; 
me,  John,  the  author;  good  ole  “Nutzy”  himself. 
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now— 

George  personally 


answers  the 


Wow!  How  lucky  can  a guy  get?  When  Photoplay  asked  me  to  write  the  article,  “Are 
You  the  Girl  I’m  Looking  For?”,  of  course  I was  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
sound  off  on  the  subject.  But  never,  in  my  wildest  dreams,  did  I imagine  anything  like 
the  response  I got.  Bushel  baskets  of  letters  pouring  in  to  me,  and  to  Photoplay’s  offices  in 
New  York  and  Hollywood.  And  4,688  of  them — that’s  right,  4,688 — offering  to  become  the 
future  Mrs.  Nader! 

To  say  this  has  amazed — and  dazed — me  is  putting  it  mildly.  With  4,688  candidates,  all 
doubtless  desirable,  to  choose  from,  what’s  a guy  to  do? 

Well,  there  was  one  immediate  problem:  answering  all  those  letters.  Let  me  say  tight 
here  that  it  wasn’t  the  number  of  them  that  floored  me.  Every  one  was  so  thoughtful,  and 
kind  and  sincere.  Of  course,  I’d  have  liked  to  answer  each  one  personally.  But  when  I had 
to  report  to  U-I  every  morning  at  6:30,  ready  for  action  (or  I hope  you’ll  call  it  acting)  in 
“Appointment  With  a Shadow”  and  didn’t  wend  my  weary  way  homeward  until  8:00  in  the 
evening,  this  was  impossible.  Come  to  think  of  it,  even  if  I hadn’t  ( Continued  on  page  94 ) 
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TvThy?  For  the  thousandth  time  since  that  terrible 
August  day  when  it  had  happened,  Elvis  Presley 
asked  himself  that  question.  “Why  did  Mom  have  to 
die  now?”  He  straddled  a chair,  his  arms  folded  on  its 
wooden  back,  his  head  buried  in  his  arms.  She  was  only 
forty-two,  he  thought,  that’s  too  young  to  die.  He  stared 
at  the  plain  barracks  wall.  Outside  was  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many. That  had  been  one  of  the  things  they’d  planned 
together — their  first  trip  to  Europe. 

When  the  Army  had  told  his  platoon  they  were  being 
sent  over,  Elvis  had  rushed  for  the  phone. 

“Mom,”  he’d  shouted.  “How’d  you  like  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope? Yes,  the  Army’s  sending  me.  Mom,  you’d  go 
first-class.  Staterooms  on  a big  liner,  the  best  hotels  . . .” 

“Oh,  Elvis,”  she’d  protested.  “You  know  Dad  and  I 
aren’t  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  . . .” 

They’d  planned  the  trip  and  he’d  even  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  a little  house  for  her  and  Dad 
near  the  camp.  “On  leaves,  we’ll  drive  through 
Europe.  We’ll  fly  to  Rome  and  visit  Zurich 
and  . . .”  he’d  promised.  After  years  of 
working  so  hard  . . . years  when  they  couldn’t 
even  afford  ( Continued  on  page  90) 


by 

MARGARET 

O’DONNELL 


Photoplay  shoots  the  dazzle  of  a Hollywood 


THE  STAR 

The  air  crackled  with  excitement.  Traffic  outside  the 
fabulous  Cocoanut  Grove  was  jammed,  honking  cars 
tangled  three-deep,  and  a string  of  cops  tried  vainly  to 
keep  back  the  crowds,  lined  up  thick  for  blocks.  Teenagers, 
in  line  since  afternoon,  had  even  brought  suppers  in  brown 


paper  bags.  The  occasion?  Judy  Garland’s  opening  in 
Hollyw'ood,  her  own  back  yard.  The  glitter  abounded  out 
front,  all  right,  but  backstage,  Judy’s  old  panic  had  re- 
turned, and  the  odds  were  high  she’d  never  go  on.  Pho- 
tographers, reporters,  well-wishers,  her  family — all  closed 
in  on  her.  She  fought  to  regain  her  confidence.  And  then, 
too  soon,  it  was  time  to  go  on.  The  yammering  crowd 
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Carolyn  Jones,  in  new  white  fur  stole,  and  her  Aaron,  had  a ball;  glamorous 
Susan  Strasberg,  dating  Dick  Bienan,  was  kept  busy  signing  autographs. 


stilled.  The  spotlight  flooded  on, 
picking  up  Judy — standing  in  a 
stark  wool  and  satin  suit,  slit  skirt 
and  black  stockings — at  the  top  of 
the  huge  stairway.  She  grabbed  the 
mike  abruptly  and  started  tensely 
down  the  steps.  Suddenly,  as  she 
reached  the  stage,  she  tripped 
against  a table  jammed  into  the 
aisle.  A woman  nearby  gasped. 
Tony  Curtis,  sitting  at  ringside, 
tried  to  help.  “Well,  the  act’s  broken 
in  now!”  Judy  laughed,  and  the 
tension  was  broken.  The  audience 
went  wild,  and  from  that  moment 
on,  Judy  held  them  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  After  the  third  duet 
encore  of  “Swanee,”  with  daughter 
Liza,  a radiant  Judy  asked  the 
crowd,  “What’ll  I do  for  a fast 
get-off  now?” 

Then  a squeaky  voice  from  the 
last  row  piped,  “Why  don’t  you  sing 
‘Swanee,’  lady?”  ft  was  Jerry  Lewis! 

When  it  was  all  over,  Frank 
Sinatra  wept,  Tony  Curtis  was  flab- 
bergasted and  Judy  called  it  the 
happiest  night  of  her  life.  She  and 
Hollywood  had  fallen  in  love  again. 


HOW  MANY  STARS  can  you  count  in  this  picture? 
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continued 
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continued 


WHO  WAS  WITH  WHOM? 
ROCK,  LAUREN  ARE  ITEM 

If  there  were  any  dying  sparks  left 
of  the  once  flaming  Bacall-Sinatra 
romance,  none  were  evident  at  the 
Grove’s  gala  Regency  Room  party 
following  Judy’s  opening.  Between 
Lauren,  who  dated  Leonard  Gershe, 
and  Frankie,  who  came  with  nightclub 
impresario  Jack  Entratter,  cool,  cool 
drafts  wafted.  But  to  others,  Lauren 
was  gay,  making  the  round  of  greetings 
to  her  many  friends,  including  a tete-a- 
tete  with  Rock  Hudson,  right — and 
some  even  whispered  of  a possible  new 
Hudson-Bacall  duo  a-brewing.  Sinatra, 
his  usual  casual  self,  got  into  a gag 
tussle  with  Jerry  Lewis,  at  three  a.m. 
— wound  up  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire 
Hotel  drugstore,  with  buddy  Entratter, 
having  bagels  and  lox — but  no  Bacall. 


DEAN  AND  JERRY: 

JUST  LIKE  OLD  TIMES? 

JERRY:  Gosh,  this  Cocoanut  Grove’s  a 
classy  joint. 

DEAN:  Is  that  right,  Jer? 

JERRY : Yeah,  right  after  the  show  I saw 
a waiter  roll  in  one  of  those  fancy  tables 
on  wheels  and  on  it  was  one  of  those  juicy 
roast  suckling  pigs — with  an  apple  in  its 
mouth!  Y’know,  Dino,  they  really  know 
how  to  serve  baked  apple  around  here! 

(And  Jerry  and  Dean  slapped  each  other 
on  the  back  heartily.) 

“Just  like  old  times,”  wagged  a guest. 
Had  Martin  and  Lewis  buried  some- 
thing? A hatchet? 


' 


Exclusive  photographs  by  Photoplay’s  Roger  Marshutz 


LANA  STEPS  OUT 

Lana  Turner,  making  her  first  public  appear- 
ance in  months,  looked  slim,  more  beautiful, 
got  strong  applause.  She  came  with  Del  Arm- 
strong, her  makeup  man,  ten  of  Cheryl’s  pals. 
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“.  . . happiest  night  of  my 
life”  sighs  Judy  to  her 
sidekick,  daughter  Liza. 


by  MAXINE  GEORGE 


I baby-sat  for  the 


PAT  BOONES 


Here  are  the  Boones:  Debby,  Lindy, 
Cherry , Shirley,  baby  Laury  and  Pat. 


IV /Tommy,  why  is  Judy  crying?”  Lindy  asked  her  mother.  “Why  is  she 
packing  her  clothes?”  Lindy  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  satin- 
quilted  bed  in  the  master  bedroom  of  the  big  California  villa  that  the 
Pat  Boones  had  rented  since  coming  to  Hollywood,  “because  it  was  the 
only  house  with  four  bedrooms.” 

“Is  she  crying  because  I hurt  myself?”  Lindy  went  on. 

Shirley  pressed  a gay,  polka-dotted  band-aid  against  her  daughter’s 
scraped  knee.  “Judy’s  crying  because  she’s  ( Continued  on  page  86) 
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Judy’d  grown  to  feel  at  home  with 
them  all — even  in  a big  marble  villa. 


If  anyone  had  told  Judy  she’d  be  spending  her  summer  with  Pat  Boone,  she’d  have  blamed  it  on  the  Iowa  sun. 


Cherry  and  Lindy  got  their 
first  look  at  Judy  at  an  air- 
port. Now,  at  another  airport, 
they  were  saying  goodbye  to  the 
baby-sitter  they’d  come  to  love. 
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a Mike , these 
tender  things 
remind  me 
of  you” 

One  gray  day,  three  months  after  Mike  Todd’s  death,  Elizabeth 
Taylor  Todd  faced  the  hardest  task  of  her  life:  packing  away, 
sorting  out,  disposing  of  the  remnants  of  her  marriage — Mike’s 
old  belongings,  the  things  that  had  been  precious  to  him  and 
now  would  never  be  used  again.  And  on  that  day — despite  the 
pleadings  of  friends — when  she  locked  herself  in  the  Palm 
Springs  house  she  had  shared  with  Mike  and  went,  alone,  through 
the  dresser  drawers,  the  always-packed  suitcases,  the  closets,  the 
empty  rooms,  she  allowed  herself  for  one  last  time  to  indulge  in 
her  memories.  Allowing  them  to  become,  for  eight  hours,  the 
present,  even  though  she  knew  by  then  that  if  she  were  to  build  a 
new  life  for  herself,  she  must  begin  living  in  the  present  and 
future.  Not  in  the  past.  She  had  to  forget  what  had  been,  and 
come  to  terms  with  what  was  left  for  her:  life,  her  children,  her 
work,  her  empty  heart.  Still,  there  were  some  things  too  precious 
to  give  up,  some  things  that  she  did  not  ( Continued  on  page  84) 

turn  the  page 
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Mike , these 
tender  things 
remind  me 
of  you 

continued 


LIZA’S  DRESS 


pink  fluff 


in  a hospital  room  . . . 
a picture-frame  . . . 
and  a father’s  love 


for  his  daughter  . . . 


THE  STATUE 


memories  of  Hong-Kong, 


the  city  they  loved  . 
and  of  the  house 
that  was  never  built 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT 


wonderful  anecdotes 
by  the  man 

who  died  with  Mike  . . . 
words  that  make 
Mike  live  again  . . . 


MIKE’S  WEDDING 
RING 

pain  and  laughter  . . . 
marriage  in  Mexico  . . . 
and  a premonition 
of  death  . . . 


I 


When  Gia  put  the  phone  down,  she  was  still  crying.  She  couldn’t  say  why.  People  were  kind  to  her,  here  in 
London.  But  the  last  time  she’d  been  here,  Gia  couldn’t  help  thinking.  Mother  had  been  here  with  her. 


p) 


'T'he  cool  mist  rolled  gently  across  London,  covering  its  streets 
and  buildings  with  a gray,  wet  veil.  It  was  late  at  night  and 
very  few  lights  shone  through  the  thick  darkness — but  the  town 
was  alive  . . . you  could  almost  hear  its  muffled  breathing. 

High  above  the  streets,  in  one  of  the  post-war  apartments, 
Gia  Scala  lay  across  her  bed,  her  face  buried  in  her  arms,  one 
cheek  resting  against  the  soft  chenille  bedspread.  Suddenly  the 
phone  rang.  Gia  reached  out  immediately,  before  it  could  ring 
a second  time.  She  had  been  crying. 

“Miss  Scala  speaking.  Yes,  operator.  I did.  To  Hollywood. 
That’s  correct.  Mr.  Dore  Freeman,  Hollywood,  California. 
Yes.  Thank  you.  Dore?  Dore?” 

“Yes,  honey.  It’s  me.  Anything  wrong?” 

“Nothing’s  wrong,”  Gia  answered,  suddenly  making  her 
voice  seem  gay.  “I’m  fine  ...  just  fine.” 

“That’s  good,”  came  Dore’s  voice.  “How’s  London?  And 
how’s  the  picture?” 

“Foggy  and  pretty  good,”  Gia  said.  “And  Hollywood?” 

“Sunny  and  what  can  happen  at  ( Continued  on  page  79) 

by  JAE  LYLE 
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wTony,  honey,  I’m  so  happy,” 


Janet  said,  laughing  through  her  tears — 


Janet:  You  knew  all  about  it! 
Dean:  Who?  Me? 


Janet  Leigh  shifted  a little  uneasily  before  settling  back  into  the 
black  leather  seat  of  their  convertible.  “Kelly’s  mother  is  getting 
slower  and  slower  these  days,”  she  laughed  gaily,  smoothing  out 
her  blue  trapeze  maternity  dress  as  she  waited  for  her  husband  to 
start  the  car.  She  looked  at  Tony,  and  noticing  his  nervous  fum- 
blings  with  the  ignition  key,  she  realized  he  hadn’t  even  heard  her. 

“You  seem  to  be  lost  . . .”  she  started  to  say,  but  something  made 
her  hold  back.  I mustn't  criticize,  she  thought.  He's  been  working 
so  hard  these  past  weeks.  Instead  she  waited  patiently  for  him  to 
adjust  the  seat,  start  the  engine  and  back  the  car  out  of  their  winding 
driveway. 

“You  know,”  she  said,  finally  breaking  the  silence,  “I’m  a little 
surprised  at  Debbie  ...  I mean,  I don’t  understand  ( continued ) 


5fi 


“Think  I’d  forget  your  birth- 
day?” scolds  Debbie.  “Shame!” 


“What  fun!” 


* \ / 

Laughing  or  crying? 


With  a deep  breath  and  a child’s  belief,  Janet  blew. 


‘Too  pretty  to  cut!’ 


Husband  Tony  found  out  his  Miss  Leigh 


Had  never  had  a par-ty 


So  unknown  to  Jan 


He  invited  the  clan 


For  a birthday  ball  lasting  9 til  three! 


Between  sobs,  all  that  came  out  was  “Oh  Tony!” 


“Hello?... Mother!” 
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continued 


why  she  couldn’t  leave  Carrie  for  a few  minutes. 
Did  I tell  you?  She  called  up  this  afternoon  to 
wish  me  a happy  birthday.  I asked  her  over,  but 
she  said  Eddie’s  still  in  Las  Vegas  and  Carrie  had 
a cold.  Do  you  think  we  could  stop  by  now,  for 
a second,  on  our  way  to  dinner?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  we’ll  have  time,  Jan,”  Tony 
answered,  checking  his  watch  against  the  car  clock. 
“But  after  all,  it  was  up  to  Debbie  to  get  over  . . .” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  fair,  Tony,”  Janet  interrupted 
defensively.  “You  know  Debbie  would  have  if 
she  could.”  And  then  ( Continued  on  page  88) 


There  on  the  curbstone',  in  the  wee  hours,  was  the  gang,  pitching  pennies  against  the  wall. 


J 


DOESN’T  GO 


FOR  SANDRA 


(and  vice  versa) 


Qandra  Dee  pushed  her  foot  down  on  the  accelerator.  Her 
^ T-Bird  glided  smoothly  over  the  winding  road  leading  to 
Universal-International  Studios.  It  was  eleven  forty-five.  In 
fifteen  minutes  she  had  a luncheon  date  with  Johnny  Saxon. 
And  later  that  afternoon  they  were  scheduled  to  give  a joint 
interview  on  the  subject  of  the  real  Saxon  and  the  real  Dee. 

As  she  stopped  for  a traffic  light,  she  realized  her  teeth  were 
chattering.  Absurd!  It  was  so  hot.  Yet  she  couldn’t  keep  them 
quiet.  Then  little  butterflies  began  to  dance  in  her  stomach. 
Oh,  no!  she  thought.  Not  that,  too. 

But  it  had  been  worse,  she  remembered,  ( continued ) 


by  MARCIA  BORIE 


‘Her  kisses 

make  me  nervous’ 


I thought 
he’d  be  a monster’ 
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/ cant  stand  the  way  Sandy 
fools  around  with  younger 
men — hugging  in  public. 


Sweet  Sandy  has  a terrible 
temper.  Bawls  me  out  just 
’cause  / never  stop  teasing. 


WHY  johnny  poesnt;  go  fob  sandra 


continued 

about  two  years  ago,  just  before  she  first  met  Johnny. 
Then,  everything  seemed  to  depend  on  how  they’d  get 
along.  If  her  test  was  successful  she’d  get  the  lead  op- 
posite John  Saxon  in  “The  Restless  Years.” 

The  light  changed  and  Sandra  drove  on.  Again,  she 
remembered  the  day  when  she  first  met  Johnny.  That 
morning  she’d  read  a fan  magazine  story  about  him.  Even 
now,  two  years  later,  she  could  almost  remember  the  first 
paragraph  word  for  word: 

“John  Saxon,  one  of  Hollywood’s  handsomest 
leading  men,  is  certainly  a puzzlement.  He’s 
quiet,  aloof,  unfriendly,  doesn’t  mix  with  his 
co-workers  and  turns  down  invitations  to  every- 
thing . . .” 

And  she  remembered  how  scared  the  words  had  made  her. 


In  the  hours  before  her  test  she’d  had  conniptions.  Of 
all  the  men  in  Hollywood  to  make  a test  with ! He  sounded 
awful — John  Saxon — monster.  But  maybe  the  letter  in 
her  handbag  would  help  matters.  It  was  a letter  addressed 
to  John,  written  by  a drama  coach  she  had  been 
studying  with.  The  woman,  who  had  formerly  taught 
John,  had  written  the  note  for  Sandy  to  take  with  her. 

“He’s  a very  nice  person  when  you  get  to  know  him,” 
she’d  told  Sandy.  “This  letter  will  help  you  two  get 
acquainted  faster.” 

Sandy  had  gratefully  accepted  the  letter.  Maybe  it 
would  help,  she’d  thought — it  had  to.  This  screen  test 
was  very  important  to  her.  She  needed  all  the  help  she 
could  get.  John  just  had  to  be  nice  to  her;  he  had  to — 
or  she’d  up  and  die  of  fright!  . . . ( Continued  on  page  82) 


WHY  SANDRA  DOESN’T  GO  FOR  JOHNNY 


What  can  you  do  with  a boy 
who  is  crazy  enough  to  pre- 
fer silly  gadgets  to  girls? 


He’s  always  teasing.  I feel 
like  talking  and  he  just 
plays  dead — like  a puppy. 


Stockwell  shake  off  the 


Three  years  ago,  James  Dean  smashed  up  his  Porsche 
and  died.  A few  months  ago,  Dean  Stockwell 
smashed  up  his  Renault — and  walked  away  alive! 

In  those  hours  after  he  climbed  out  of  the  twisted  wreckage 
of  his  car  and  left  it  behind  . . . in  those  hours  Dean  Stockwell  started 
taking  his  first  steps  in  the  long  walk  away  from  a shadow  . , . 

The  shadow  of  Jimmy  Dean  . . * 

The  shadow  that  has  followed  him  and  haunted  him  since  that  day 
of  September  30,  1955,  when  Jimmy  died  . . . 

Now  what  made  me  think  of  that?  Dean  thought,  cruising  in  his 
Renault  that  bright  summer  day.  He  felt  the  hot  Hollywood  sun  warm 
the  side  of  his  face  and  neck.  Traffic  was  light;  the  road  ahead  was 
clear.  From  his  radio,  he  could  hear  the  beginning  of  a Bach  cantata. 
The  music’s  like  acting,  Dean  thought.  Like  working  with  Connie  Ste- 
vens, Mark  Damon  or  Millie  Perkins,  in  the  theater  group.  Building 
together.  Finding  the  elusive  themes  of  a great  play  and  slowly  fusing 
them  until  the  play  really  lives— and  you  live  because  it  does. 

Aw,  come  off  it,  he  thought.  Stop  sounding  ( Continued  on  page  81 ) 


by  JIM  HOFFMAN 


Lj 

Jimmy  Dean  had  so  much 
to  live  for,  but  it  all  ended 
in  the  wreckage  of  his 
Porsche  Spider,  on  the 
road  to  Salinas.  Dean 
Stockwell  was  driving  a 
foreign  car,  too,  but  he 
was  luckier.  He  walked 
away  from  the  crash, 
though  he  still  had  to 
prove  that  Jimmy  was 
Jimmy— and  that  Dean 
Stockwell  was  himself. 


by  PAM  LAW 
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JF/w  is  firir/  m these  pictures?  She  could  be  you!  Read  about  Tab's  search 


for  the  ideal  girl,  enter  our  fashion  contest,  and  you  may  be  Tab's  date-for-a-day! 


A sk  Tab  Hunter  what  he’s  looking  for  in  a girl,  and 
■L  with  a flicker  of  sadness  in  his  eyes,  he  says  long- 
ingly, “Someone  to  share  things  with ! 

“I’ve  had  this  bit  of  I -like-blondes  or  I-like-brunettes. 
I don’t  care  if  a girl’s  blue-eyed  or  black-eyed.  Matter 
of  fact,  one  girl  I liked  suffered  continually  (poor  thing! ) 


from  pink  eye!  My  girl  can  be  dark,  fair,  short,  tall, 
wear  glasses.  All  that’s  water  over  the  dam.  Why? 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  ...” 

Tab  explained  how,  during  his  teen  years,  he  had  it 
all  figured.  His  girl  had  to  be  a blonde  with  long  hair, 
an  all-year-round  suntan,  outdoorsy  as  all  ( continued ) 


Photoplay’s  fashion  pictures 
were  taken  between  scenes  of 
Paramount’s  “That  Kind  of 
Woman,”  in  which  Tab  stars 
as  the  paratrooper  hero. 


Left:  Gill’s  sew -it-y  our  self 
wardrobe  includes  matching 
blouse  and  jacket  in  Wyner 
jersey  ( Simplicity  2603 ) , 
plaid  skirt  ( Simplicity  2654), 
in  Milliken  nylon  and  wool. 


Right:  Gill  wears  semi- fitted 
chemise  and  jacket  ( Simpli- 
city 2640),  in  blue-green 
plaid,  Milliken  Orion,  wool. 
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get-out,  a great  horse  lover  and  a real  belle-of-the  ball. 

“But  life  doesn’t  work  out  that  way,  doesn’t  always 
give  you  every  little  image  in  your  dreams.” 

Now,  he  says,  after  a bunch  of  busted-up  romances, 
he’s  decided  to  bank  on  mutual  understanding.  “That’s 
what  counts — two  people  who  are  willing  to  give  to 
each  other,  willing  to  adjust  and  compromise  to  make 
the  best  of  a relationship.  And  if  it’s  true  love,”  he 


adds,  “it’ll  never  stop  growing.”  That’s  the  kind  worth 
waiting  for. 

What  impresses  him?  The  fact  that  a girl’s  smart 
enough  to  be  herself,  not  a carbon  copy  of  someone 
she  thinks  she  should  be  like.  “Carbon  copy  people  are 
always  dull,”  he  says.  “They  never  get  off  the  ground.” 

Tab  wants  his  girl  to  be  neat  and  attractive,  to  find  her 
own  point  of  view  in  fashion.  ( Continued  on  page  75) 


As  Tab  points  out  Land- 
marks in  “ That  Kind  of 
W oman,”  Gill  gets  a kick 
out  of  her  day  “on  loca- 
tion.”  She’s  also  thrilled 
with  high-waisted  jumper 
and  tweed  pullover.  The 
top  ( Simplicity  1172 ) is  in 
Schlang’s  ivool,nylon  and 
viscose,  while  jumper 
( #2651 ) is  of  cinnamon 
nylon  flannel  by  Lebanon. 


“Wow!  Dig  that  crazy  paisley said  Tab  when  he  saw  Gill  on  the  Sutton  Place  set  in  her  flounced  chemise 
of  Heller  jersey  (Simplicity  2692).  Ahrens  headbands , Deb  shoes , Coro  jewelry.  Coats  and  Clark  zippers. 


FOR  CONTEST  RULES,  SEE  PAGE  75.  FOR  WHERE  TO  BUY,  SEE  PAGE  92. 

CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 


1. 1 would  like  to  meet  Tab  Hunter.  I am: 


2.  I’d  like  to  wear  Simplicity  Pattern  Number  

3. 1 like  to  sew.  Yes No  If  yes,  why?. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


AGE  _ 
STATE 
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Cutex  shocked  you  with  the  first 

“Ziegfeld  Follies  "iris  wear  colored  nails!”  shouted  the 
(leadlines.  “Shocking!”  breathed  America.  “Scandal- 
ous!” cooed  women— and  rushed  right  out  to  get  the 
new  nail  colors.  That  was  1919— and  Cutex  had  really 
started  something  by  talking  the  Follies  into  the  first 
colored  polish.  Soon,  every  flapper  had  put  away  her 
old  fashioned  nail  buffers  to  wear  the  new  colors. 


The  first 


nail  colors  in  1919!  Here’s  the 


The  Twenties  applied  Cutex  polish  with  a quill  brush. 
It  worked— but  not  well  enough  for  Cutex— so  they 
invented  the  brush-top  bottle,  a smooth  all-in-one 
affair.  I}ut  the  big  challenge  was  the  chipping.  Cutex 
worked  night  and  day— and  weekends— to  find  a real, 
chip-proof  polish.  Today,  it’s  the  one  polish  in  the 
world  that  can  fearlessly  lead  a dishpan  life. 


CIRCA  1 9 I 
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the  last  word  in  nail  polish 

story  behind  what  your  nails  are  today . . . and  may  be,  tomorrow ! 


Coming  up:  miracles  you  never  dreamed  of.  Keep 
your  eye  on  Cutex  for  you  may  wear  permanent 
polish,  soon,  or  rainbows  on  your  nails.  You  may 
even  be  “shocked”  but  you  can  always  be  sure  that 
the  smartest  « j- 

polish  is  by  ^L<  H 

COQ  FEATHER  GLOBE  HAT  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS  NORTHAM  WARREN.  NEW  YORK 


Newest  miracles:  the  Cutex  Spillpruf®  Bottle  (you 
can  take  off  the  top  and  play  tennis  with  this  bottle 
and  probably  not  spill  a drop) ; Cutex  Nylon  Brushes 
(free  of  little  loose  hairs) ; Cutex  Pearl  Polish  (an  extra- 
long- wearing  glamour  polish  with  so  much  essence 
of  pearl,  it  turns  your  nails  into  jewels);  and  Cutex 
Orange-Gold  (the  world’s  most  exciting  new  shade). 


CIRCA  t 953 


YOU 
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VEIL  BY  LORI 

Fashioned  for  a lifetime  . . . 


and  guaranteed  for  permanent  value 


Because  it’s  your  most  precious  possession,  you  want  to  be  sure  of  its  value. 
And  now,  thanks  to  Artcarved'' s unusual,  nationwide  Permanent  Value  Plan, 
you  can  be!  For,  if  you  ever  wish  to,  you  can  apply  your  ArtcarvecL  ring’s 
full  current  retail  price  toward  a larger  Artcarved  at  any  time,  as  specified  in 
the  guarantee.  You  can  do  this  anywhere  ...  at  any  of  the  thousands  of 
Artcarved  jewelers  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  This  guarantee  is  backed  by  one 
of  the  world’s  oldest  and  largest  ringmakers,  famous  for  108  years.  Even  if 
you  never  exchange  your  Artcarved  ring,  you’ll  be  so  proud  having  this  proof 
of  lasting  value.  Artcarved  diamond  rings  are  guaranteed  and  registered  for 
color,  cut,  clarity,  carat  weight.  Prices,  nationally  established— $75  to  $10,000. 

Artcarved  wedding  rings,,  made  of  specially  hardened  gold,  are  guaranteed 
for  a lifetime.  Look  for  the  name  Artcarved ® stamped  inside  the  ring,  on  the 
tag  and  on  your  Artcarved  diamond  ring  guarantee. 
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FREE!  "WEDDING  GUIDE  FOR  BRIDE  AND  GROOM"  gives  timetable  for  preparing  the  wedding; 
tells  what  bride’s  family  pays  for,  the  groom’s  responsibility;  what  to  look  for  in  diamonds 
and  so  much  more.  Write  J.  R.  Wood  & Sons,  Inc.,  Dept.  P-28,  216  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17. 


Even  a star  is 
not  necessarily  to  the 
manner  born!  Training 
in  poise  and  grace  is 
importantly  featured 
by  coach  Estelle  Harman 
at  Hollywood's 
famous  Actor's 
Workshop.  It's 
equally  important 
to  you — even  if  your 


Beloved  by  brides  for  more  than  a hundred  years 


(1850-1958) 


CANTERBURY  SET 

Engagement  Ring  $450 

Also  $60  to  $8,000 
Bride's  Ring  $10 


NEW  RADIANCE  SET 

Engagement  Ring  $175 

Also  $135  to  $550 
Bride’s  Ring  $70 


ORLEANS  SET 

Engagement  Ring  $250.00 
Also  $200  to  $450 
Bride’s  Ring  $37.50 


GOSSAMER  SET 

Groom's  Ring  $110 

Bride's  Ring  $100 


ambition  is 
to  enchant  only  your 
own  private  public 


HAVE  AN  AEDIENCE  .TOO... 


HEAD  OF  THE  CLASS 


“Both  on  screen  and  off,”  says  coach 
Estelle  Harman,  “the  way  you  hold 
your  head  creates  a definite  impres- 
sion of  character  and  personality.” 
Above,  she  shows  Yvonne  Craig  how 
to  use  her  head  to  portray  snobbery 
and  conceit.  As  Yvonne  tilts  head  too 
high  and  at  an  arrogant  angle,  rest 
of  class  watches  intently.  Seated,  left 
to  right:  Joyce  Beatty,  Jana  Lund. 
Erica  Kulewitz  and  Fran  Bennett. 
At  right,  Yvonne  portrays  shy  girl. 
“Head  bent  timidly  communicates  a 
fearful  personality,”  comments  Mrs. 
Harman.  “Fine  for  a screen  role,  but 
not  for  real  life.”  Right,  below. 
Yvonne  holds  head  in  correct  posi- 
tion, comfortably  erect,  with  chin 
parallel  to  floor.  “This  is  a girl  who 
is  natural  and  at  ease,”  Mrs.  Harman 
points  out.  “Any  girl  can  learn  to 
carry  herself  with  an  assurance  she 
may,  at  first,  not  feel.  A confident 
manner  has  a dynamic  effect,  not 
only  on  others,  but  on  herself,  help- 
ing her  to  develop  true,  inner  poise 
— and  sooner  than  she  may  think!” 


ENTER,  YVONNE 


Rehearsal  of  entertaining-at-home 
scene  provides  class  with  opportunity 
to  practice  entering  a room.  Top, 
Yvonne,  playing  self-conscious  role, 
hesitates  at  door,  head  bent,  coat  and 
purse  clutched  in  crumpled  heap. 
“Fine  portrayal,”  Mrs.  Harman  ap- 
plauds. “But  only  for  characteriza- 
tion. Equally  unattractive,”  she  adds, 
“is  an  uncontrolled,  too  boisterous 
appearance.”  Bottom  picture,  Yvonne 
starts  scene  again,  making  an  un- 
hurried, poised,  friendly  entrance. 

continued 
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dress  as  if  money 
were  no  object 


It’s  Simplicity  itself— when  you  make  the  children’s  clothes  (and  your  own! ) . It’s  so 
easy  to  get  an  “expensive”  look— and  a perfect  fit— when  you  choose  Simplicity  Printed 
Patterns.  Every  piece  of  every  pattern  is  marked  with  such  clear  directions,  it’s  like 
having  an  expert  advise  you  at  every  step.  Even  if  you’ve  never  sewed,  you’ll  be 
surprised  how  successful  you’ll  be  with  these  (or  any  other)  Simplicity  Patterns! 

Big  sister.  Simplicity  Pattern  2634.  Little  sister,  2632.  Mother,  2617. 


FASHION  IS 


Simplicity  ITSELF 

SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC. 
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YOU  HAVE  AN  AUDIENCE  .TOO... 


continued 


PURSE  AND  GLOVES 


As  rehearsal  proceeds,  coach 
Estelle  Harman  stops  scene  and 
selects  Heather  Ames  to  show 
right  and  wrong  way  to  carry 
purse  and  gloves.  Top:  Heather 
clutches  large  bag  awkwardly 
under  arm  and  holds  gloves  so 
that  fingers  wobble.  Above: 
Mrs.  Harman  approves  as  Hea- 
ther carries  purse  easily  on  arm, 
gloves  in  hand,  cuff  exposed. 


OVER  THE  TEACUPS 


Later  in  rehearsal,  Heather  is  again 
tapped  to  show  how  and  how  not  to 
make  an  impression  when  refresh- 
ments are  served.  Left:  She  clutches 
teacup  with  saucer  held  under  chin. 


Right:  Sitting  gracefully  erect,  Hea- 
ther now  balances  saucer  on  knee, 
and  holding  cup  by  handle  only, 
brings  it  to  her  lips  instead  of 
crouching  over  it.  No  curled  pinky! 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 


“Cut!”  calls  Estelle  Harman  during 
rehearsal,  as  Jana  Lund  bends  stiffly 
from  hips,  legs  straight,  to  pick  up 
a flower.  Right:  Jana  heeds  coach’s 
reminder  to  bend  knees  and  stoop 
down,  both  for  better  balance  and 


more  attractive  appearance.  Inter- 
ested onlookers  are,  front  row:  Hea- 
ther Ames,  Erica  Kulewitz,  Joyce 
Beatty  and  Colleen  Drake.  Back  row: 

Mrs.  Harman,  her  teaching  assistant 
Patricia  Lavin,  actor  Boyd  Zontelli.  p 

continued 
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When  class  is  dismissed,  Estelle  ac- 
companies girls  outside  to  practice 
entering  and  leaving  a car.  Left: 
Fran  Bennett  shows  what  not  to  do 


YOU  HAVE  AN  AUDIENCE  .TOO... 


HANDY”  HINTS 


continued 

r 

| "INS”  AND  "OUTS”  OF 


AUTOMOBILES 


by  climbing  in  head  first  and  bent 
over.  Right:  Allowing  Boyd  to  help 
her,  Fran  steps  sideways  into  car, 
movements  poised,  self-assured. 


Just  as  rehearsals  draw  to  a close 
and  class  is  about  to  be  dismissed, 
actor  Boyd  Zontelli  arrived  for  pri- 
vate voice  and  speech  coaching  with 
Estelle  Harman.  Boyd,  appearing  in 
Paramount’s  soon-to-be-released  “The 
Hot  Angel,”  agreed  to  step  in  and 
help  the  girls  act  out  social  situa- 
tions. In  top  picture,  Mrs.  Harman 
frowns  as  Joyce  Beatty  offers  life- 
less handshake.  “No  man  would  be 
impressed  with  that  weak,  limp 
grasp,”  she  says.  Above:  Joyce  ac- 
knowledges introduction  charmingly 
with  firm  handclasp,  friendly  smile. 


I 

1 


“Now  let’s  see  you  climb  out 
again,”  laughs  Estelle.  She  im- 
mediately called  “Halt!”  as  Fran 


(left)  began  to  push  herself  heavi- 
ly up  and  out.  Right:  Again  with 
help,  Fran  steps  out  sideways. 


After  each  girl  had  entered  her  car  to  Estelle’s  satisfaction  and  driven 
away,  she  turned  to  us.  “When  you  see  these  girls  on  the  screen,”  she 
said,  “they  will  move  with  the  natural  ease  and  poise  people  take  for 
granted  and  envy  in  young  movie  stars.  But  it’s  not  magic  and  it’s  not 
inherited.  Any  girl  can  achieve  the  same  results  with  a little  practice.” 
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SEW  UP  A DATE 


Continued  from  page  66 

“Too  many  girls  are  afraid  to  have  fun 
with  clothes.  They  think  that  by  wearing 
the  same  thing  as  everyone  else,  they’ll 
get  by.  I like  a girl  who  surprises  me. 
Maybe  she  tries  out  a great  new  color 
combination  or  an  offbeat  paisley  print. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong — you  don’t  have  to 
spend  a lot  of  money.  All  you  need  is  a 
little  imagination.” 

Tab  pointed  out  how  Gill,  Photoplay’s 
teen  model,  got  such  a bang  out  of  trying 
on  the  new  dresses  for  our  fashion  layout. 
“A  guy  gets  excited  if  a girl  gets  excited. 
The  excitement’s  contagious!” 

What  else  impresses  Tab?  The  girl  who 
sees  beauty  in  simple  things,  doesn’t  have 
to  go  dancing  at  a jazzy  night  club  every 
night,  can  go  for  a walk  and  get  a kick 
out  of  the  colors  of  autumn  leaves. 

“Maybe  she  likes  Beethoven  and  I like 
Bach,”  Tab  remarked.  “Maybe  she  digs 
Ricky  while  I dig  Elvis.  That  doesn’t 
matter.  Isn’t  it  more  important  for  us  to 
understand  each  other  as  people? 

“She’s  bound  to  be  somewhere.  The 
question  is  where?  And  I’ve  been  lone- 
some long  enough,”  he  smiled  wistfully. 

So  where  is  she,  the  girl  for  Tab?  Are 
you  the  one?  He’s  looking!  The  End 


CONTEST  RULES: 

1.  All  questions  must  be  answered  on 
the  entry  blank  and  all  information 
supplied  as  directed. 

2.  Mail  entry,  pasted  on  back  cf  a post- 
card, to:  Tab  Hunter  Contest,  Photo- 
play, 205  East  42  St.,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  Entries  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  midnight,  De- 
cember 1,  1958. 

3.  Anyone  living  in  the  continental 
United  States  or  Canada  is  eligible, 
except  employees  of  Macfadden 
Publications,  their  advertising  agen- 
cies and  their  families. 

4.  The  winner  must  be  prepared  to 
make  a trip  to  Hollywood  and  must 
allow  her  trip  to  be  covered  photo- 
graphically for  Photoplay.  This  con- 
test is  subject  to  all  federal  and  state 
regulations. 

5.  The  editors  of  Photoplay  will  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  contest  and  each 
entrant  agrees  to  accept  their  de- 
cision as  final.  All  entries  become 
the  property  of  Macfadden  Publi- 
cations, to  be  used  as  it  sees  fit.  No 
entries  will  be  returned.  In  case  of 
a tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  the  original 
work  of  the  contestant  and  sub- 
mitted in  her  name.  Joint  entries 
will  not  be  accepted. 

7.  Tips  on  answering  first  question: 
Tab  has  told  you  what  he  likes  . . . 
now  he’d  like  to  know  you.  Tell  him 
anything  about  yourself  that  you 
think  he  would  find  interesting  and 
appealing,  describing  yourself — your 
likes  and  dislikes,  your  hobbies,  etc. 
— as  fully  as  possible  on  the  entry 
blank. 

P.S.  Last  Minute  Flash!  For  the 
lucky  runner-up  there's  a 
brand  new  Necchi  Mirella 
portable  sewing  machine. 


NOTHING 

for  a,  woman . . . 


does 


Beautiful  eyes  are  your  most  important  feature,  so  bring  out 
all  their  hidden  loveliness  with  Maybelline,  the  safe, 
natural-looking  eye  make-up  preferred  by  women  of  good 
taste  the  world  over.  Maybelline  makes  every  woman’s  eyes 
beautiful.  How  very  beautiful,  you’ll  never  know  until  you  try 

Maybelline  Self -Sharpener  Eyebrow  Pencil,  $1,  Twin  Refills  43 
Maybelline  Mascara,  Solid  or  Cream  Form  . . . $1.25 
Maybelline  Iridescent  Eye  Shadow  Stick,  $1 
For  complete  eye  beauty,  use  Maybelline  Professional 
Eyelash  Curler,  $1.00,  and  Precision  Tweezers,  29j! 

Noiliing  'Does  So  iM/uoli  To  IVta-lce  Dyes  Bea/u.tif'nl 


You’re  bewitching 

when  you  go  BLONDE 


Brighten  time-darkened  hair — today ! 


X T’S  FUN  to  look  romantic! 
Bring  dazzling  blondeness  back 
to  hair  that’s  darkened  ...  or 
lighten  it  just  a shade.  Burnish 
dark  hair  with  golden  high- 
lights, or  add  a dramatic  blonde 
streak.  Beautiful  blondes  have 
preferred  Marchand’s  Golden 
Hair  Wash,  the  complete-in- 
one-package  home  hair  light- 
ened for  over  50  years.  Ideal 
for  lightening  arm  and  leg 
hair,  too. 


MARCHAND’S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 


p 
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DON  MURRAY 

Continued  from  page  39 

actor.  It  wasn’t  that  he  just  wanted  to  be 
one,  he  knew  he  was  going  to  be  one — 
and  everyone  else  knew  it,  too.  He  didn’t 
brag  about  it  or  think  it  was  anything 
particularly  special,  and  he  never  men- 
tioned it  unless  someone  brought  up  the 
subject.  While  we  were  all  making  plans 
to  go  to  college  or  work,  Don  had  decided 
on  dramatic  school.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that  and  he  never  wavered.  I guess  being 
brought  up  in  a home  where  his  father 
was  a stage  manager  and  his  mother  an 
ex-Follies  beauty  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  neither  of  them  ever  pushed 
him  into  it. 

Mrs.  Dennis  Murray  was  a real  charac- 
ter, but  don’t  get  me  wrong  when  I say 
“character.”  There  wasn’t  a person  in 
town  who  didn’t  love  her,  although  she 
sure  wasn’t  the  typical  American  mother 
you  see  pictured  on  baking  powder  biscuit 
ads.  She  was  always  on  the  go  and  she  still 
is  involved  in  just  about  every  com- 
munity project  imaginable.  She  instilled 
the  idea  in  all  of  her  kids  that  they  could 
be  whatever  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  be. 

The  Murrays’  was  the  most  informal 
house  in  town  and  I use  the  word  in- 
formal loosely.  You’d  walk  in  the  house 
on  a Saturday,  say  around  noon,  and 
everyone  would  be  sitting  around  in  pa- 
jamas discussing  one  thing  or  another. 
Everyone,  that  is,  except  Don.  He,  you’d 
have  to  drag  out  of  bed  and  wait  while 
he  tried  to  find  his  clothes  in  the  mess 
that  was  his  room.  Socks  that  never 
matched  and  clean  shirts  that  never  exist- 
ed were  all  part  of  it. 

Don  came  by  his  zany  habits  naturally. 
He  didn’t  affect  them. 

Like  his  never  getting  to  school  on 
time — or  anywhere  on  time,  for  that  matter. 
He  was  a good  student — in  the  top  quarter 
of  his  class — and  he  could  have  been  an 
honor  student  without  any  trouble  if  he 
wanted  to  be.  He  just  refused  to  exert 
himself.  The  one  time  he  did  exert  him- 
self proved  somewhat  disastrous. 

He  had  a ninety-five  percent  average  in 
trigonometry  without  even  trying,  and 
then  I had  to  go  and  open  my  big  mouth 
and  bet  him  he  couldn’t  get  100  on  a test 
that  was  coming  up.  Don  couldn’t  resist 
a bet.  He  sat  up  all  night  going  over  what 
he  already  knew  and  making  sure  he  had 
everything  down  pat.  He  was  aiming  for 
100  and  he  had  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  next  morning  he  arrived  in  the  class, 
without  having  been  to  sleep  the  night  be- 
fore, sat  down  to  the  six-page  test  in  front 
of  him — and  promptly  went  to  sleep.  Need- 
less to  say  he  flunked  with  a big  fat  zero. 

The  only  comment  he  had  to  make  on 
the  entire  incident  was  typical  of  his  atti- 
tude towards  life.  “John,  I’ve  set  you  a 
perfect  example,  so  follow  it.  People  who 
knock  themselves  out  doing  something 
they’re  not  interested  in  just  for  the  sake 
of  ego  or  pride  are  in  for  a big  letdown. 
I’m  going  to  be  an  actor,  not  a scientist. 
Trig  just  bores  me.  I could  stay  up  for  two 
nights  without  sleep  and  not  blink  an  eye 
if  I were  rehearsing  a part  for  a play.  It  is 
destiny,  my  friend — destiny.”  No  wonder 
he  was  voted  the  one  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Yes,  Don  could  be  serious  if  he  wanted 
to,  but  Don  still  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  biggest  cut-up  and  craziest  nut 
in  school  and  he’d  go  to  any  lengths  to 
* get  a laugh.  There  was  nothing  mean 
about  his  sense  of  humor  and  he’d  never 
do  anything  at  anyone  else’s  expense  as 
some  clowns  will.  Just  the  opposite.  He’d 


inflict  more  punishment  on  himself  than 
was  really  necessary,  all  for  the  sake  of 
laughter. 

There  was  the  night  a bunch  of  us 
stopped  at  one  of  those  all-night  diners 
to  get  hamburgers  after  a movie.  Don  had 
parked  his  old  ’32  Chevy  convertible  (that 
had  had  thirty-two  flats  in  one  day)  and 
we  were  all  seated  inside  as  he  walked 
up  to  the  big  plate  glass  window  and  went 
into  his  act.  Standing  outside,  looking  in 
at  us  sorrowfully,  he  went  into  a panto- 
mime bit  of  an  old  hobo  a la  the  famous 
clown.  Emmet  Kelly.  He  held  everyone  in 
the  diner  spellbound.  It  was  really  beau- 
tiful to  watch,  and  his  motions  and  ex- 
pressions were  both  pathetically  sad  and 
side-splittingly  hilarious. 

The  only  time  I can  remember  when  Don 
got  the  better  part  of  fate  and  didn’t 
have  to  pay  the  piper  was  one  summer 
when  we  were  about  sixteen.  His  unusual 
run  of  good  luck  was  due  more  to  his 
physique  than  his  psyche. 

Don  was  six-feet-one  and  never  weighed 
more  than  138.  To  say  he  was  skinny 
would  be  polite.  He  was  a walking  corpse. 
This  particular  summer  a gang  of  us  de- 
cided to  go  over  to  the  Hewlett  Point 
Beach  every  day.  Now  this  was  a very 
nice  beach — nothing  in  the  world  wrong 
with  it — except  that  they  had  a very  silly 
custom  of  charging  an  admittance  fee.  We 
thought  this  over  for  some  time  and  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  sys- 
tem was  undemocratic,  and  looked  for 
another  means  of  getting  in. 

Naturally,  we  found  one — a slat  in  one 
of  the  fences  had  come  loose  and  with  a 
little  groaning  and  grunting  you  could 
wiggle  through  onto  the  beach  with  no 
one  the  wiser.  This  is  what  we  thought 
until  we  tried  it.  Don  was  the  only  one 
who  could  get  through  without  any 
trouble.  He’d  always  go  first  to  show  us 
how  easy  it  was.  Then  just  as  the  rest  of  us 
would  start  to  follow — with  a lot  more 
effort — a beach  guard  would  come  along 
and  we’d  have  to  go  around  to  the  front 
entrance  and  pay  just  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  honest  citizens. 

He  never  mentioned  the  beach  inci- 
dents after  that  summer  but  the  next 
spring  he  bought  eight  copies  of  a news- 
paper that  carried  an  article  on  “How  to 
Slim  Down  for  the  Coming  Summer”  and 
mailed  them  to  us. 

A real  pal! 

When  Don  wasn’t  getting  kicked  out  of 
classes,  falling  asleep  through  tests  and 
lectures  or  sneaking  into  beaches,  he  was 
busy  being  very  social.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  guys  in  town  but  not  really 
the  party-boy  type.  He  leaned  more  to- 
wards school  activities  and  he  was  always 
organizing  something  or  another. 

He  was  a good  athlete  and  crazy  about 
sports  but  his  weight  (rather  his  lack  of 
it)  kept  him  off  the  football  team,  so  he 
organized  a second  team.  He  was  on  first- 
string  track  and  never  missed  baseball 
practice.  Girls  were  strictly  for  weekends 
and  then  half  the  time  he’d  forget  to  make 
a date  and  find  that  everyone  was  dated 
for  a big  dance  or  get-together.  The  other 
half  of  the  time  he’d  make  a date  and  then 
get  involved  in  some  discussion  at  home 
and  forget  all  about  it.  Any  other  guy  in 
our  crowd  would  have  gotten  the  freeze 
from  the  irate  girl.  But  not  Don.  From 
him  they  seemed  to  take  it. 

One  night  we  were  returning  home 
from  basketball  practice— there  were  six 
of  us  in  that  old  wreck  of  a car  of  his— 
and  out  of  the  blue  Don  snaps  his  fingers. 
“Hey,  we’ve  been  invited  to  an  open 
house  over  at  that  posh  girls’  school.  Betty 
Matthews  said  to  bring  a friend  or  two.” 

So  off  we  went,  Don  and  his  “friend  or 
two.” 

When  we  arrived — dressed  complete  for 


the  occasion  in  basketball  uniforms,  shirts, 
shorts  and  sneakers — we  were  a mere  two 
hours  late  and  the  party  was  breaking  up. 
In  spite  of  our  “charming”  appearance, 
tardiness  and  the  size  of  the  group,  Betty 
Matthews  was  actually  glad  to  see  us  and 
we  spent  the  next  hour  devouring  every 
leftover  sandwich  and  cake  in  sight. 

I think  I was  a little  disappointed  Betty 
Matthews  hadn’t  lit  into  Don  but  I felt 
better  when  I saw  he  had  been  cornered 
by  the  headmistress.  She’s  probably  giving 
him  a piece  of  her  mind  and  it  serves  him 
right,  I told  myself  happily. 

When  we  left  I asked  him  what  the  old 
lady  had  been  going  on  so  about  and  he 
looked  at  me  absently  and  said,  “Oh,  we 
were  just  discussing  the  merits  of  pro- 
gressive education  as  opposed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method.  I told  her  I was  a firm 
believer  in  the  spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child  theory.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  having  tea  with  her 
next  Wednesday  to  continue  the  subject?” 

“No,  next  Thursday,”  he  replied,  solemn- 
ly. “Wednesday  is  the  track  meet.” 

And  I know  for  a fact  that  Don  went 
over  to  see  that  old  lady  every  week  for 
months.  He  never  said  what  they  talked 
about.  I guess  he  figured  it  wasn’t  any- 
one’s business.  And  it  wasn’t. 

One  thing  I do  know.  He  never  went 
in  basketball  shorts  again. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  set  out  to  break  the 
rules.  He  just  didn’t  realize  a lot  of  them 
existed.  And  he  would  have  died  rather 
than  offend  anyone. 

There’s  just  one  more  thing  I want  to 
say  before  I finish  this,  and  to  me  it’s 
the  most  important  thing  of  all,  for  I 
think  in  some  way  it  shows  up  Don  for 
what  he  really  is — if  anyone  can  honestly 
say  what  another  human  being  really  is. 
It  was  the  class  yearbook  incident. 

Every  year  the  students  had  dedicated 
the  yearbook  to  the  principal  or  a beloved 
teacher.  This  particular  year,  Don,  who 
was  on  the  yearbook  committee,  suggested 
dedicating  the  book  to  the  old  janitor  who 
had  been  with  the  school  practically  since 
it  had  been  built.  That  was  just  the  be- 
ginning of  his  troubles. 

Some  of  us  agreed  with  Don  because 
we  liked  the  old  guy,  and  Don  must  have 
called  a half-dozen  meetings  to  get  the 
old  janitor  elected.  However,  some  of  the 
advisory  faculty  wouldn’t  go  along  with 
the  idea,  saying  it  would  be  “undignified,” 
and  Don  was  outvoted. 

He  got  up  and  walked  out  and  later 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  yearbook. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  cared  about  giving  in 
to  someone  else’s  ideas.  He  was  just  seeth- 
ing at  the  idea  that  some  of  the  faculty  and 
students  didn’t  deem  the  janitor  good 
enough. 

Well,  I guess  that’s  about  all  I can  tell 
you  about  Donald  Patric  Murray,  known 
for  his  “thoughtful  introspection,”  “in- 
tellectual incumbrance”  and  “shy  reluc- 
tance to  enter  the  spotlight.” 

To  his  friends — to  me — he  was  just  “Nut- 
zy,”  or  sometimes  “Sticky  Fingers,”  a name 
we  gave  him  one  night  in  the  East  Rock- 
away  movie  house.  The  movie  we  were 
watching  was  a typical  unhappy  war  pic- 
ture and  when  someone  passed  Don  the 
popcorn,  he  dropped  the  bag  in  the  dark. 
When  I looked  at  him  closely,  I saw  he  was 
crying.  As  we  were  leaving  the  movie 
house  I kidded  him  about  his  sentimentali- 
ty and,  typical  of  the  guy  I knew,  he  said 
“You’re  right,  John.  Cheap  sentimentality 
never  did  anyone  any  good.  What  the 
world  needs  is  more  laughter.” 

And  I know  I can  always  depend  on 
my  friend  Don  for  that. — JOHN  BROWN. 

DON  STARS  IN  20th’s  “THESE  THOUSAND 
hills”  and  u.a.’s  “shake  hands  with  the 

DEVIL.” 


HOPE  LANGE 

Continued  from,  page  38 

away,  and  I was  congratulating  myself 
when  an  arm  and  a hand  started  pulling 
at  my  middy  blouse  and  a worried  voice 
questioned, 

“You  okay?” 

The  voice  belonged  to  a blond-haired 
girl  about  my  age — maybe  seven  or  eight 
— and  offering  her  hand  she  started  to  tug 
at  me  and  pull  me  into  a standing  posi- 
tion. The  only  trouble  was  she  was  about 
half  my  size  (I’m  now  five  feet  eleven). 
Before  I could  tell  her  to  lay  off  she  had 
me  half  way  to  my  feet  and  was  groaning 
and  grunting,  when  she  lost  her  balance 
and  we  both  went  head  over  heels  back- 
wards— into  the  mud  puddle,  naturally! 
The  same  puddle  I’d  been  so  proud  of 
avoiding. 

I glared  at  this  idiot  kid  but  it  didn’t 
have  the  least  bit  of  an  effect  on  her.  From 
the  look  on  her  face  you  could  tell  she 
felt  she’d  really  accomplished  a good  day’s 
work  and  done  her  small  part  in  trying 
to  help  her  fellow  man. 

Although  this  was  a long  time  ago,  my 
first  encounter  with  Hope  Lange  was 
typical  of  what  our  relationship  has  been 
for  all  the  years  I’ve  known  her. 

And  before  I go  any  further,  let  me 
get  it  down  here  and  now  that  Hopie’s 
life  was  no  different  than  any  other  kid’s. 
It  was  just  that  her  approach  to  life  was 
somewhat  unique.  And  if  you  just  hap- 
pened to  get  involved  with  her,  as  I did, 
you  found  a whole  new  world  right  under 
your  nose.  Of  course  it  had  always  been 
there,  but  I am  convinced  it  takes  a spe- 
cial gift  to  see  it  and  exploit  it. 

Hopie  had  the  gift! 

Hopie  got  her  name  “Hopeless”  because 
it  was  just  that  if  you  tried  to  stop 
her  from  doing  something  once  she’d 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  it.  Also,  because  it 
never  turned  out  the  way  she  expected  it 
to.  But  nothing  ever  fazed  her,  and  when 
one  of  her  schemes,  plots,  plans  or  dedi- 
cations failed  she  found  a new  one  and 
started  all  over  again.  The  dedications 
were  the  worst  and  they  wore  us  all  out — 
family  and  friends  alike — but  now  that  I 
look  back  I know  they  served  a purpose. 

Now  that  Hopie  has  grown  up,  she  and 
Don  Murray,  her  husband,  have  been 
doing  some  pretty  important  work  with 
refugees  and  that’s  not  for  the  publicity, 
either.  So  I guess  she  had  to  have  guinea 
pigs  to  experiment  on  when  we  were  kids. 

Take  for  instance  the  phase  in  her  life 
when  Hopie  became  aware  of  elderly 
people.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned,  if 
they  were  “elderly”  they  were  “helpless.” 
Whoever  it  was  who  first  told  the  joke 
about  the  Boy  Scout  helping  the  old  lady 
across  the  street  when  she  didn’t  want  to 
cross  it — he  knew  Hopie.  She  was  always 
helping  old  people  across  streets  whether 
they  wanted  to  go  in  that  direction  or  not. 
But  everyone  gets  to  know  one  another 
in  Greenwich  Village,  and  all  the  nice  old 
people  who  lived  in  the  hotels  around 
Washington  Square  humored  her.  They’d 
let  themselves  be  led  to  the  other  side  and 
as  soon  as  she’d  disappeared  around  a 
corner  they’d  retrace  their  steps  and  go  off 
in  the  direction  they’d  intended  to  go  in 
the  first  place.  It  got  to  be  kind  of  a game 
with  them. 

One  incident  that  stands  out  in  my  mind 
during  that  period  illustrates,  I think, 
Hopie’s  determination  to  follow  through 
once  she  has  chosen  a calling. 

Two  old  ladies  were  standing  on  a street 
corner  talking  and  Hopie  spotted  them  as 
good  material.  Going  up  to  them,  or  more 
likely,  edging  up — as  she  was  finding  out 


people  “in  distress”  were  becoming  more 
scarce  every  day— she  stood  and  stared  un- 
til the  women  began  to  feel  a little  self- 
conscious.  Finally,  one  woman  turned  to 
her  and  said, 

“Is  there  something  you  want,  dear?” 

To  which  Hopie  replied  in  a somewhat 
exasperated  tone,  “Well,  if  you  want  to  be 
helped  across  I’d  certainly  appreciate  it  if 
you’d  finish  your  conversation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  I have  my  life  to 
lead,  too.” 

She  neglected  to  tell  me  how  it  turned 
out,  but  now  that  I think  of  it  I’m  will- 
ing to  bet  the  two  old  ladies  finished  what- 
ever it  was  they  were  saying  on  the  park 
side.  As  I said  before,  Hopie  was  very 
determined  once  she  made  up  her  mind. 

It  was  around  this  time  that  her  favor- 
ite line  was:  “All  worthwhile  things 
that  we  strive  for  in  life  will  always  meet 
a certain  amount  of  opposition.  We  must 
all  persevere.” 

Of  course,  I didn’t  for  a minute  think 
she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about — 
she  was  always  picking  up  things  like 
that  from  older  people.  But  she  loved 
words — she  loved  “persevere”  at  that  stage 


“To  dear  wonderful  Kerry”  the  picture 
reads.  “ Someday  when  I’m  sixteen  we’ll 
both  look  at  this  and  laugh.  Hopeless.” 

— and  she’d  get  it  in  whenever  she  could. 
(“Persevere”  was  in  an  eighth-grade  spell- 
er we  were  reading  in  spite  of  the  fact  we 
were  only  in  the  fourth  grade.  Hopie’s  at- 
titude was,  “Why  waste  your  time  on  a 
fourth-grade  speller  when  you  can  get 
your  hands  on  an  eighth-grade  one?”) 

I neglected  to  say  she  had  a crush  on 
an  eighth-grade  boy — practically  a man — 
and  that  might  have  had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  entire  matter.  However,  we 
both  “persevered”  through  the  fall  and  if 
I remember  correctly,  both  flunked  fourth- 
grade  spelling.  Never  daunted,  Hopie 
pointed  out  that  had  they  given  us  the 
eighth-grade  test  we  would  have  passed 
with  flying  colors  and  probably  been 
graduated  right  into  high  school.  Which 
was  where  she  wanted  to  be  anyway,  as 
she  had  this  big  dream  about  being  the 
first  girl  to  play  football,  and  although  she 
didn’t  know  the  first  thing  about  the  game, 
she  said  she  knew  she  wanted  to  “run 
interference.”  It  figured. 

I guess  about  the  closest  we  ever  came 
to  getting  into  any  real  trouble  was  at 
the  wedding.  I say  “we”  because  there’s 
one  thing  you  had  to  give  Hopie  credit  for. 
Whatever  she  did  she’d  always  include  her 


friends.  Selfish  was  a thing  she  wasn’t. 

It  was  a bright  Saturday  afternoon, 
early  in  June,  and  we  were  roller  skating 
along,  minding  our  own  business  (for  the 
moment),  when  Hopie  stopped  dead  and 
pointed. 

“Look,  a wedding.” 

Sure  enough,  a bride  and  her  father 
were  getting  out  of  a big,  long  car  in  front 
of  Trinity  Church  and,  as  we  watched,  they 
entered  a side  door,  as  did  a number  of 
girls  who  Hopie  proudly  informed  me  were 
bridesmaids. 

“Let’s  go,”  she  said. 

I started  skating  down  the  street. 

“No,  not  that  way,  dopey.  Follow  me.” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
church,  where  we  removed  our  skates  and 
hid  them  under  some  bushes.  Then,  fol- 
lowing her  lead,  I found  myself  entering 
the  church  by  another  side  door  and  slip- 
ping into  the  last  pew.  The  place  was 
filling  up  rapidly  but  we  managed  to  get 
seats  right  on  the  aisle,  which  I later  came 
to  think  of  as  most  unfortunate. 

We  were  beginning  to  get  some  pretty 
dirty  looks  from  everyone  around  us — 
especially  the  ushers,  who  kept  asking  one 
another  who  had  seated  us — and  I distinct- 
ly heard  a lady  across  the  aisle  say: 

“They  must  be  friends  of  the  groom. 
They’re  on  his  side.” 

None  of  this  bothered  Hopie  in  the 
slightest  and  I don’t  think  it  even  occurred 
to  her  we  might  look  just  a little  bit  out 
of  place.  After  all,  we  hadn’t  roller  skated 
into  church  or  anything,  had  we?  But  still, 
both  of  us  had  on  blue  cotton  shorts,  dirty 
white  T-shirts  and  skate  keys  around  our 
necks.  Our  faces  were  as  dirty  as  faces 
can  get  when  you  haven’t  washed  them  for 
eight  hours  and  you’re  nine  years  old. 

I am  pained  to  say  that  afterwards  some 
unkind  soul  referred  to  us  as  “urchins,” 
which  was  a big  lie,  cuz  we  both  had 
homes  and  came  from  respectable  families. 
Anyway,  that’s  what  Hopie  answered. 

Well,  it  seemed  like  that  wedding  would 
never  start,  what  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other, but  finally  the  bridesmaids  and 
flower  girl  and  rest  of  the  gang  appeared 
(we  could  see  everything,  being  in  the 
back  pew)  and  then,  at  last,  the  bride  and 
her  father.  At  the  age  of  nine  I didn’t 
see  why  you  needed  so  many  people  just 
to  get  married,  but  Hopie  said  it  was  a 
“fashionable  wedding”  and  they  were  do- 
ing it  up  brown. 

In  any  case,  they  all  got  themselves 
organized  and  started  down  the  aisle.  From 
where  we  were  we  could  see  the  bride 
was  having  trouble  with  her  train,  and 
there  was  much  fixing  and  fussing  right 
up  to  the  last  second.  All  was  going  well 
or  as  well  as  anyone  expected  it  to,  until 
I heard  Hopie’s  voice  hiss  beside  me. 

“She’s  never  going  to  get  down  there 
without  that  thing  tripping  her  up.  She’s 
going  to  break  her  neck  for  sure.” 

And  with  that  Hopie  was  out  in  the  aisle, 
train  in  hand,  and  a member  of  the  pi'o- 
cession. 

I was  really  very  proud  of  her.  Here 
she  didn’t  even  know  the  people  and  she 
was  giving  them  a hand.  Then  it  dawned 
on  me  that  somehow  she  looked  out  of 
place.  This  occurred  to  me  at  about  the 
same  time  it  occurred  to  some  three  hun- 
dred other  people — the  ones  who  had  been 
invited.  Also,  the  bride  was  beginning  to 
get  a little  nervous  sensing  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  (half  the  guests  were 
doubled  over  laughing),  but  she  couldn’t 
for  the  life  of  her  figure  out  where  the 
trouble  was. 

But  no  one  need  have  worried,  because 
as  soon  as  Hopie  had  the  bride  safely  down 
the  aisle  she  turned  around  and  marched 
straight  back  to  the  pew.  If  it  hadn’t  been  p 
a church  I honestly  believe  she’d  have 
gotten  a round  of  applause. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  we  were 


the  first  ones  out — even  before  the  bride 
and  groom.  It  was  when  we  were  putting 
our  skates  on  that  we  overheard  some 
woman  refer  to  “the  little  urchin  on  the 
tail  end.”  That  was  when  Hopie  spoke 
up,  but  I think  her  pride  was  hurt  just 
the  same.  We  went  straight  back  to  her 
house  to  get  something  to  eat  and  as  we 
were  gulping  our  milk  in  the  kitchen  she 
said:  “If  you  think  I’m  going  anyplace 
anymore  where  people  are  so  impolite, 
you’re  crazy.  You  do  something  for  some- 
one and  they  walk  all  over  you.  That’s  the 
last  wedding  I’ll  go  to  this  spring.” 

And  she  was  true  to  her  word.  We  must 
have  passed  a dozen  weddings  that  season, 
but  she  never  wavered.  Thinking  back 
I guess  it  was  all  for  the  best. 

The  next  few  years  passed  quickly,  but 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Hopie  I have  a feel- 
ing they  might  have  dragged  along. 
She  always  had  a “plan  of  action”  or 
“something  we  can  sink  our  teeth  into.” 

Summers  were  always  the  best  for 
“projects,”  and  I think  she  spent  all  win- 
ter planning  what  her  next  summer  proj- 
ect would  be. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  Hopie 
and  her  mother  had  moved  to  Greenwich 
Village  and  Hopie’s  mother  had  opened 
a restaurant  called  Minette  of  Washington 
Square.  One  particular  summer,  Hopie 
decided  she  was  going  to  “help  out”  and 
wait  on  tables.  I don’t  think  her  mother 
was  very  crazy  about  the  idea  but  Hopie 
pleaded  until  her  mother  gave  in.  She 
was  hired. 

The  night  she  made  her  debut  at  Min- 
ette’s  was  probably  the  busiest  night  they 
ever  had  in  their  history,  although  it 
started  out  at  its  usual  pace.  One  of  the 
first  couples  to  come  in  was  an  actor  and 
his  date,  an  out-of-work  actor,  but  an 
actor  nevertheless.  Hopie  knew  them  and, 
after  an  exchange  of  hello’s  and  such,  they 
ordered.  When  it  came  time  to  ask  for  the 
check,  Hopie  grandly  informed  them  it 
was  “on  the  house  to  anyone  in  the 
theatre.” 

Well,  I don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  long 
it  took  that  one  actor  to  spread  the  happy 
word.  By  9:30  the  place  was  packed  to  the 
doors.  Hopie  had  OK’d  about  six  checks 
and  was  happily  working  on  the  seventh 
when  her  mother  stopped  by  the  cashier 
to  see  how  things  were  going. 

I learned  all  this  later  on  that  night  as 
Hopie  lay  in  the  twin  bed  next  to  me  in 
my  room.  She  had  decided  to  stay  with 
me  until  things  blew  over.  It  wasn’t  that 
she  was  afraid  of  facing  her  mother  after 
they  closed  up  the  restaurant  for  the  night 
or  afraid  of  the  bawling  out  she’d  get.  It 
was  just  that  her  pride  had  been  wound- 
ed and  she  wanted  someplace  where  she 
could  lick  her  wounds  in  privacy.  It  was 
the  first  time  she’d  ever  been  fired. 

Being  temporarily  out  of  the  restaurant 
business,  Hopie  decided  she  would  become 
successful  on  her  own,  in  spite  of  her 
family,  and  started  a dog  walking  service. 
The  dogs  belonged  to  people  who  went  to 
business  and  she  contracted  with  five 
different  people  to  walk  their  dogs  once  a 
day,  five  days  a week,  for  twenty-five  cents 
a week  per  dog,  that  is.  On  paper  this  was 
$1.25  coming  in  every  Friday,  which  is 
pretty  good  if  you’re  ten  years  old  and 
plan  on  going  to  the  park  anyway.  She 
made  a deal  with  me  to  split  fifty-fifty  if 
I’d  take  half  the  dogs — which  came  to  two- 
and-a-half  dogs  apiece  and  which  we 
never  did  quite  figure  out  how  to  even  up 
— and  we  were  in  business. 

Every  day  we’d  pick  up  the  dogs  around 
the  neighborhood,  go  to  the  park,  buy 
Good  Humors  and  walk  the  dogs  around 
P for  an  hour.  It  certainly  wasn’t  very  hard 
work  and,  as  my  mother  said,  it  kept  us 
out  of  the  apartment.  But  it  didn’t  take 
me  long  to  figure  out  something  was  wrong. 


Every  day  when  we  got  to  the  park  we’d 
buy  a Good  Humor  apiece  out  of  our 
allowance  and  then  Hopie  would  buy  one 
for  each  of  the  dogs.  They  were  ten  cents 
each  in  those  days  but  that  still  came  to 
fifty  cents  a day  for  the  dogs.  The  way 
I figured  it,  even  though  we  would  make 
$1.25  at  the  end  of  the  week,  our  overhead 
was  $2.50  and  I just  couldn’t  afford  it. 
When  I submitted  my  resignation  I told 
Hopie  I guessed  I just  wasn’t  ready  for 
big  business  yet. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  she  decided  she 
couldn’t  afford  the  dog  walking  service, 
either.  When  I asked  her  why  she  just 
didn’t  give  up  buying  the  darn  dogs  the 
ice  cream  instead  of  giving  up  the  business, 
she  looked  at  me  as  if  she  could  see  I 
would  never  understand  her.  She  was 
right! 

“You  know  I can’t  resist  a Good  Humor, 
and  when  I ate  one  those  animals  stared 
at  me  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  and 
I felt  guilty.  You  know,  though — I bet  they 
never  had  a better  week  in  their  whole 
lives.” 

Then  there  was  the  time  we  took  a fling 
at  politics — though  it  was  really  more 
of  a swat.  We  were  offered  the  fantastic 
sum  of  fifty  cents  each  to  distribute  politi- 
cal pamphlets  around  the  Village.  They 
were  those  standard  forms  telling  you  why 
you  should  vote  for  so-and-so,  what  he 
stands  for,  what  he  promises,  etc. 


For  months  she  didn’t  smile. 

Old  friends  couldn’t  help  her. 

Nothing  seemed  to  matter.  Then, 

in  a new  place  . . . with  new  peo- 
ple . . . she  began  to  live  again. 
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We  started  up  one  side  of  Eighth  Street 
and  came  down  the  other  side  but  no  one 
seemed  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  state 
of  New  York  City  politics — or  they  were 
all  in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  stop  and  take 
a pamphlet.  Then,  before  I knew  what  was 
happening,  Hopie  was  bellowing  in  a loud 
voice  I didn’t  even  recognize  and  our  job 
was  over  in  a matter  of  minutes.  I think 
the  exact  words  and  phrasing  she  used 
went  like  this:  “Learn  the  real  truth  about 
the  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  your 
present  legislation.”  And  then  she  went  on 
to  add  the  clinching  line  which,  really,  I 
didn’t  think  was  at  all  necessary:  “Poverty 
and  disease  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
this  man,  and  my  friend  and  I are  living 
examples  of  what  bad  government  can  do 
to  the  under-privileged,  underfed  and 
weak  in  spirit.” 

Of  course  I didn’t  think  anyone  knew 
what  it  was  she  was  getting  at  or  saying 
and  I don’t  think  she  knew  either.  But 
those  pamphlets  went  like  hotcakes. 

Then  there  was  that  spring  I’ll  never 
forget.  Hopie  became  interested  in  ART. 
She  didn’t  exactly  become  interested 


in  it  but  the  Annual  Art  Show  was  about 
to  go  on  display  around  the  park  and 
Hopie  felt  she  should  be  represented.  The 
fact  that  she’d  never  painted  a picture  in 
her  life  didn’t  seem  to  enter  her  mind. 
Throwing  together  (and  I use  the  words 
loosely)  a half  dozen  still  lifes — trees 
with  leaves,  trees  with  falling  leaves  and 
trees  without  leaves — we  set  up  a stall 
near  the  corner  of  Washington  Square  and 
University  Place.  It  wasn’t  really  legal  or 
anything  because  we  never  registered  or 
whatever  you’re  supposed  to  do,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  us  anyway  so  it 
didn’t  really  matter. 

We  sat  around  for  a couple  of  days  get- 
ting nowhere — everyone  would  give  us  a 
quick  glance  and  smile  and  walk  away — 
and  then  Hopie  said  she  was  going  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  other  exhibitions  and 
see  what  they  had  to  offer. 

She  was  back  within  an  hour — all  smiles. 

“We’ve  just  been  on  the  wrong  track,” 
she  said  breathlessly,  as  she  started  to  re- 
arrange her  canvasses.  “There’s  a whole 
new  trend  I didn’t  know  anything  about.” 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing?”  I ex- 
claimed. 

And  then  it  was  obvious  what  she  was 
doing.  “Hopie — you’re  turning  all  your 
paintings  upside  down.” 

She  stood  back  and  appraised  them  with 
that  old  familiar  light  in  her  eyes.  “Ab- 
stract,” she  said. 

After  that  the  public’s  interest  picked  up 
considerably  and  even  a few  of  the  other 
artists  began  coming  around  to  see  what 
“those  crazy  kids  are  up  to  now.” 

We  even  sold  one  to  a man  who,  if  you 
ask  me,  was  crazier  than  we  were  if  he  was 
willing  to  pay  perfectly  good  money  for 
one  of  those  things.  He  said  he  liked  to 
encourage  youth  and  with  that  handed 
Hopie  five  dollars.  If  there’s  anything  any- 
one knows  who  knows  Hopie  it’s  that  a 
little  encouragement  goes  a long  way  with 
her.  Before  I could  shut  her  up  she  had 
to  go  and  turn  the  painting  right  side  up 
and  tell  him  the  truth.  Then  as  an  after- 
thought, she  added  brightly: 

“But  you’re  really  getting  two  pictures 
for  the  price  of  one.” 

And  the  man  nodded  solemnly  and  then 
— you  know  what  he  did?  Naturally!  He 
handed  her  another  five  dollars. 

It  could  only  have  happened  to  Hopie. 

There  are  a lot  of  other  little  sidelights 
that  made  our  lives  interesting  while  we 
were  growing  up.  Like  the  pigeon  ceme- 
tery we  had  going  in  one  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Square  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Parks  stuck  his  big  nose  in.  And  the 
shows  we  used  to  give  in  the  LaFayette 
Hotel  where  Hopie  lived.  We’d  partition 
off  a part  of  the  third  floor  hallway  and 
do  one-act  plays  for  the  other  guests — 
for  a nominal  fee.  (Somehow  the  Fire 
Department,  Board  of  Health  and  Child 
Labor  Board  became  involved  in  this  one.) 

I think  my  mother  sums  it  up  as  well  as 
anyone. 

“I  don’t  know  if  Kerry  is  ever  really 
going  to  grow  up.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  the  truth  I think  she  was  influenced. 
She’s  been  a little  odd  ever  since  the  days 
we  lived  in  Greenwich  Village  and  you 
can’t  tell  me  Hopie  Lange  wasn’t  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  She  was  a darling  child,  bright 
as  they  come  but — well,  to  be  perfectly 
frank — she  was  just  HOPELESS!” 

When  I think  back  on  those  years  of 
following  Hopie  wherever  she  led — wher- 
ever she  led  usually  being  one  “situation” 
after  another — I realize  that  a good  fairy 
must  have  been  smiling  down  on  us  all 
the  time.  I think  she  was  smiling  because 
she  knew  Hopie  loved  life  and  people  so 
much,  and  because  I loved  Hopie. 

—KERRY  SMITH 

HOPE  STARS  IN  20th’s  “iN  LOVE  AND  WAR” 
AND  “THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING.”' 
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Continued,  from  page  55 

M-G-M’s  still  department  that  would 
make  news?”  He  was  silent  for  a moment, 
then  he  added,  “We  miss  you.” 

“Dore,  I called  to  ask  a favor.  How  are 
my  birds?  How  do  they  like  their  new 
home  in  your  apartment?  Would  you 
mind  . . . would  you  mind  putting  the 
phone  next  to  the  canary  cage?”  Gia 
raced  on.  “I  want  to  hear  my  birds  sing.” 

“Sure,”  Dore  replied.  “Sure.”  He  pulled 
the  phone  extension-cord  out  full  length 
and  turned  the  mouthpiece  towards  Gia’s 
four  canaries. 

“Can  you  hear  them,  Gia?” 

“Yes.” 

For  a full  minute  Dore  Freeman  held  the 
phone  next  to  the  cage.  When  Gia’s  moth- 
er had  died,  she’d  asked  him  to  take  care 
of  Gia.  Ever  since,  he’d  tried  to  make 
Gia  feel  a part  of  his  own  family. 

Dore  put  the  phone  up  to  his  ear. 

“Gia?  I want  you  to  know  that  you’re 
the  only  girl  who  could  make  me  stand 
here  like  an  idiot  and  play  sound  man  for 
four  birds.  I . . . Gia?”  He  heard  sobbing. 
“Gia,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing.  The  bird’s  singing.  It’s  just 
so  beautiful.  Dore?  Are  the  flowers  fresh 
on  Mamma’s  grave?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Gia,  you’re  worrying 
me.  You  know  what?  Is  someone  with 
you?  I don’t  want  you  to  be  alone.” 

“I  had  a house-warming  party  tonight,” 
she  said.  “There  are  still  a few  people 
here.” 

“Gia.” 

“Yes,  Dore.” 

“Don’t  cry.  Please.” 

“I’m  crying  because  I heard  the  bird’s 
singing,  Dore.  Goodbye.” 

“Gia?  Gia?”  Dore  called.  But  there  was 
silence. 

Gia  replaced  the  phone  on  its  hook — 
carefully,  as  if  she  had  made  a decision. 
The  tears  began  again.  She’d  started  to 
cry  again.  Then  she  stood  up  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  a bureau.  She’d  gone 
there  to  get  a tissue,  but  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  bureau,  there  was  that  letter, 
postmarked  Hollywood.  “I  thought  you 
and  Buddy  Bregman  were  ablaze  . . . Did, 
you  know  he  became  engaged  recently 
. . . ?”  The  letter  hurt,  she  didn’t  know 
quite  why. 

Gia  had  moved  heavily  through  the 
past  few  days.  It  was  as  though  a dark 
cloud  had  covered  her  world  and  she 
couldn’t  lift  it. 

She  found  herself  thinking  more  and 
more  of  her  mother.  Perhaps  it  was  see- 
ing her  father  again,  here  in  London.  Per- 
haps it  was  because,  the  last  time  she  had 
been  in  London,  her  mother  had  been 
with  her  . . . 

Gia’s  hands  hung  lifelessly  at  her  side. 
She  walked  back  to  the  bed,  the  tears 
coming  more  quickly  now.  In  the  other 
room,  a few  stragglers  were  keeping  the 
party  going  with  jazz  records. 

“I  should  join  them,”  Gia  thought.  She 
took  a half-step  towards  the  door.  “No,” 
she  whispered.  “I  can’t.”  She  sank  down 
on  the  bed,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow 
and  sobbing,  “Mamma  mia,  Mamma  mia.” 

Somehow,  she  drifted  off  into  a troubled 
half-sleep.  Suddenly — she  didn’t  know 
how  much  later — she  awoke  with  a start. 
She  brushed  the  strands  of  hair  from  her 
tear-streaked  face  and  listened.  Some- 
thing was  wrong!  Why  was  it  so  quiet? 
She  glanced  at  the  little  clock  on  the  bed- 
side table  and  was  shocked  to  see  how 
much  time  had  slipped  by.  She  rose  and 
walked  to  the  bathroom.  She  put  cold 
water  on  her  face,  and  then  warm  water, 
holding  the  washcloth  to  her  eyes  to  bring 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

FREE — BIG  NEW  Wholesale  Catalogl  Up  to  50%  saving  for 

you,  family,  friends  on  nationally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  ap- 
pliances. Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part 
timel  Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-BJ,  Chicago  42,  III. 
$500  FOR  YOUR  Child’s  Picture  paid  by  advertisers.  Send 
one  small  photo  (All  ages).  Returned,  Print  child’s  parents' 
name,  address  on  back.  Spotlite,  8344-PC11  Beverly,  Holly- 
wood,  California. 

BUY  WHOLESALE1 100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Products. 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches, 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buy- 
Rite,  Box  258,  Hawthorne  56,  New  Jersey. 

$10.00  GUARANTEED  PER  1000  Pieces  Prepared  & Mailed 
— Free  Mailing  Pieces,  Names  & Stamps  Given  Also.  Send 
50c — Postage  & Handling.  National  Mailer,  PCD,  1627  E. 
33rd  St.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  1681 1C, 

Glendale,  Cal ifornia. 

$500.00 — OFTEN  MUCH  More  Paid  by  advertisers  for  your 
child’s  photo.  Rush  photo  for  approval.  Returned  promptly. 
Free  gifts.  Nationalphoto,  Box  3035-G,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 

Los  Angeles  46-B,  California. 

$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywearl  No  house 
selling  I Send  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  "Cuties,” 
Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men’s  Suits  $4.95;  Trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAR  for  Stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Send  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Clara,  Box 
44637-A,  Los  Angeles  44,  California. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  child’s  photo,  if  used  for  advertising.  Send 

photo  for  approval.  Returned  promptly.  Ad-Photos,  6087- YY. 
Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  I Christmas  Gifts,  Toys, 

Appliances,  etc.  Big  Savingsl  Housewares  Distributors, 
1216-G  West  79th  Street,  Chicago  20,  Illinois. 

$65.00  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE  Mailing  circulars  for  adver- 

tisers. Complete  instructions  50c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane, 
Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

MRS.  SCHUTZ,  KENTUCKY,  Mrs.  Lewis,  New  York,  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  dollars  for  their  children's  pictures.  See 
Spotlight  ad  above. 

HOMEWORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties.  No 

Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 
West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

WIN  BIG  PRIZES — Anyone,  Anywhere  Can,  Full  Particulars 

35c,  Strader.  Box  414,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

EXTRA  CASH  PREPARING  mailing  postcards.  Write 
Edward,  Box  3427-D,  Los  Angeles  54,  California.  

SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time,  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

$200  MONTHLY  REPORTED,  preparing  envelopes.  Ladys 

method,  25cl  Economy,  Box  2580-L,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

RETIRE  NOWI  LEAD  Leisurely  Lifel  Free  Plan.  Belmont, 

Wyckoff  93,  New  Jersey. 

SPARETIME  HOMEWORK  I GUARANTEED  Payl  No  Sell- 
ingl  National,  Box  88-B,  Boston  22,  Massachusetts. 

MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  newspaper  articles  for  publishers! 

Newscraft,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

$CASH,  MAKING  SCENTED  Flowers  sparetime.  Easy. 
Write  Floart,  Sharon  4,  Penna. 

$60  WEEKLY  PREPARING  Mailing  Literature,  National, 

1815A  Meyers,  Lombard,  III. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel  — Iceland  — Vatican 

Assortment— Plus  Exotic  Triangle  Set— Also  Fabulous  British 
Colonial  Accumulation  — Plus  Large  Stamp  Book— All  Four 
Offers  Free— Send  10c  To  Cover  Postage.  Empire  Stamp 
Corp.,  Dept.,  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

USED  CLOTHING  CATALOGUE 
USED  CLOTHING  CATALOGUE,  yours  free  for  asking. 

Latest  styles,  sensational  prices.  Write:  Wearwell,  63-A 
Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  EARN 

extra  money  selling  magazine  subscriptions. 
Write  today  for  FREE  information.  No  obliga- 
tion. Photoplay,  205  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  “Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!” 

The  secret  is  a new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money  back  guarantee.  *Reg.  u.s.  Pat.  off 
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STENO-SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  for  employed  women. 

Qualified  secretaries  urgently  needed.  Prepare  at  home  for 
high-paying  secretarial  career.  Low  cost.  Training  includes 
Gregg  shorthand,  typing,  English,  personality  development, 
filing,  secretarial  accounting,  etc.  Get  free  book  today.  LaSalle 
Extension  University,  A Correspondence  Institution,  Dept. 

121,  417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5.  III. 

WOMEN  I LEARN  HANDWRITING  analysis  at  home.  Helps 
understand  children.  Earn  money — spare,  full  time.  Church 

Groups,  PTA’s,  clubs:  all  pay  you  lecturing.  Radio,  TV,  scores 
ields.  Free  analysis  your  writing,  sample  lesson,  48-page 
book.  Give  age.  Longhand.  IGAS,  21,  Springfield,  4,  Missouri. 
ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  At  Homel  Save  time  and 


Chicago  14. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 

61-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  X874, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

DENTAL  NURSING.  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory,  Personality  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab.  BA-18,  2521  Sheffield, 
Chicago  14. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 

d material 
Georgia. 


Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  G 


LEARN  WHILE  ASLEEPI  Exciting  details  free.  Sleep- 

Learning  Research  Association,  Box  24-PC,  Olympia,  Wash. 

BUSINESS  & MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 

Time.  Simple  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell  1, 

Arkansas. 

$15.00  THOUSAND  PREPARING  envelopes,  home.  Long- 
hand — typewriter.  Particulars  free.  D.  Cove,  Box  2580, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

PLATE  BABY  SHOES,  Bronze,  Colored  Pearl.  Free  Booklet. 

Crafters,  1 1 029  Vermont,  Los  Angeles  44. 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  preparing-maillng  advertising. 

Temple  Co.,  Mu ncie_2,_l ndiana. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH  I Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons,  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

MAKE  YOUR  TYPEWRITER  Earn  Money.  Send  $1.00. 
Hughes,  500B,  9 South  Clinton,  Chicago  6. 

AGENTS  & HELP  WANTED 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS— $20-$40  profit  evenings. 

No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Shows  are  Party 
Plan  sensation!  Samples  furnished  Free.  Beeline  Fashions, 
Bensenville  39,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-54,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois.  

NEGRO  WOMEN  WRITE  for  samples,  information  about 
making  $65  regularly,  spare  time,  selling  Cosmetics.  Lucky 

Heart,  Dept.  4M^Memphis.  Tennessee. 

60%  PROFITCOSMETICS.$25dayup.  Hire  others.  Samples, 
details.  Studio  Girl-Hollywood,  Glendale,  Calif.  Dept.  16811H. 
PIECE-LIKE  STAY  at-homework!  No  doorbell  ringingl 
Securall,  Box  1450,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 

women  over  25,  eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers.  Up  to 
2 years  to  repay — low  monthly  payments.  Supervised  by 
Nebraska  Banking  Department.  Loan  application  sent  free  in 
plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 
Nat i onal  Bank,  Dept.  WD-11,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  MONEY  BY  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail 

Service.  Postal  Finance,  200  keeline  Building,  Dept.  653V, 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

FOREIGN  & U.S. A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 

Transportation  Paid.  Free  Information.  Write:  Transworld, 

Dept.  8B,  200  West  34thjt.,  New  York  1. 

FREE  INFORMATION— USA  Overseas  Jobs,  High  Pay, 
Transportation — Futures  Unlimited,  Dept.  W.  215  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City  1. 

PERSONAL 

FREE  WRITERS  CATALOGUE  giving  manuscript  markets. 
Write,  Literary  Agent  Mead,  915  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 


For  musical  setting  . . . send 
Poems  today.  Any  subject. 
Immediate  consideration.  Phonograph  records  made. 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 

Now  it’s  dimples- 
not  pimples! 

Now  it’s  the  good  things  they  see  in  each 
other— not  the  ugly  pimples  they  once 
had.  If  skin  blemishes  are  robbing  you  of 
romance  or  success,  use  POMPEIAN 
Milk  Massage  Cream!  Contains  wonderful 
Hexachlorophene  to  help  dry  up  skin 
blemishes  from  both  oily  skin  and  external 
causes.  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt. 

Removes  blackheads  like  magic.  Insist 
on  gentle,  pink  Pompeian.  Available  in 
tubes  or  jars  at  all  drugstores. 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE— 10* 

Send  name,  address,  10c  for  5 massages  to 
Pompeian  Corp.,  Dept.  WG  .Baltimore  24,  Md 
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down  the  swelling.  She  reached  for  her 
makeup  kit  and  used  the  tricks  she  had 
learned  from  studio  makeup  men  to  put 
on  her  “happy  face.”  A final  straightening 
of  her  dress,  a last  quick  glance  at  herself 
in  the  full-length  mirror,  and  she  opened 
her  bedroom  door  and  stepped  out  into 
the  living  room. 

It  was  empty.  Her  guests  had  left.  She 
was  alone  again.  She  heard  a noise  on  the 
terrace.  She  walked  across  the  room,  cau- 
tiously glanced  out  into  the  misty  dark- 
ness. A man  sat  in  a chair  by  the  railing, 
staring  off  into  the  murky  darkness.  Pietro 
Scoglio  turned  when  Gia  approached  and 
smiled  as  she  stood  beside  him. 

“Papa.  Ma  che  cosa  fate?” 

“I  am  doing  nothing,  Gia.  I just  wait 
for  my  little  girl  to  find  her  Papa.” 

“Have  you  been  here  long?” 

“Well,  I come  very  early,  but  you  have 
friends.  So  I sat  across  the  street  in  the 
little  restaurant  until  they  leave.  I do  not 
want  to  impose  myself.” 

“Do  not  talk  foolishly — you  are  my  Papa, 
I am  your  daughter.” 

“Perhaps  sometimes  we  forget.” 

“Oh  Papa,  what’s  wrong  with  me?  Why 
can’t  I get  over  Mamma’s  death?”  Gia 
cried  and  sank  to  the  floor  of  the  terrace, 
resting  her  head  on  his  lap. 

“Gia.  Figlia  mia.  The  tears  still  come 
when  you  think  of  your  Mamma?  She 
would  not  be  happy  to  see  the  pain  you 
have  in  your  heart.” 

But  Gia  was  not  listening.  She  was  back 
in  the  hospital,  outside  her  mother’s  bed- 
room, remembering  their  last  day  together. 
Her  mother  was  dying  of  cancer  and  Gia 
was  playing  another  role — perhaps  the 
most  difficult — pretending  all  was  well 
and  that  her  mother  would  soon  be  better. 
She  had  carried  champagne  to  her  that 
evening  and  she  and  the  doctor  toasted 
Eileen  Scoglio.  They  laughed  and  had 
another  glass  when  Mrs.  Scoglio  asked 
to  return  their  toast.  And  then  the  doctor 
had  taken  Gia  aside. 

“.  . . Is  there  any  chance  that  Mamma 
will  get  better?”  she  asks  the  doctor. 

“No,”  he  answers,  “none.” 

“How  long?”  she  asks. 

“A  few  weeks,  maybe  less.  With  cancer, 
it’s  hard  to  say  for  sure.” 

“Does  Mamma  know?”  Gia  asks  quickly, 
twisting  the  corners  of  a handkerchief  she 
holds. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  the  doctor  answers. 

“She  must  not  know,”  Gia  says. 

The  night  nurse  turns  out  Mrs.  Scoglio’s 
bed-lamp  and  Gia  tiptoes  down  the  hall 
toward  the  elevator.  I must  go  where  I 
can  think,  she  says  to  herself.  I must  go 
where  I can  think  . . . and  pray.”  So  Gia 
climbed  into  her  car  and  headed  for  the 
ocean,  for  the  Pacific,  where  she  could 
walk  on  the  sand  and  gaze  at  the  ocean 
and  be  close  to  God. 

As  her  sportscar  rounded  a sudden 
curve  on  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the 
beach,  she  suddenly  lost  control  of  it, 
crashing  into  a hedge  in  front  of  a house 
and  battering  her  car.  By  some  miracle, 
she  was  unhurt.  But  the  humiliation  that 
followed  made  Gia  feel  grateful  that  her 
mother  never  knew  what  happened.  She 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  booked  on 
suspicion  of  drunken  driving,  and  for  three 
hours  remained  there,  until  her  bail  was 
raised. 

She  remembered  being  in  the  courtroom 
the  next  day — telling  how  she  and  her 
mother  had  the  champagne  together.  The 
case  was  dismissed,  but  she  resolved  never 
to  take  a drink  again. 

Gia,  are  you  listening?” 

“Excuse  me,  Papa.  My  mind  was 
floating  away.” 

“I  understand,  Gia.  But  I want  to  talk 
to  you.  Those  people  . . . that  dancing  . . . 
all  that  noise,  that’s  not  . . .” 


“Papa,”  Gia  interrupted.  “Tonight  ...  I 
was  trying  so  hard  ...  so  hard  to  have 
fun.  You  shouldn’t  stop  me.  . . . Mamma 
wouldn’t  have.”  She  was  silent  a long 
moment.  Then  she  said  quietly,  “I  must 
take  a walk.” 

“Now,  Gia?  But  it  is  so  late.  A girl 
must  not  walk  the  street  alone.” 

“I  must  get  away.  . . . Someone  is  wait- 
ing.” 

“I  do  not  approve.”  His  voice  was 
slightly  raised. 

“Papa,  you  never  did.”  Then  she  dashed 
out  without  saying  goodbye,  leaving  her 
father  behind.  But  he  rose  and  followed 
her. 

Leaving  the  apartment  lobby,  they 
stepped  into  the  night.  The  darkness — the 
damp  coolness  that  surrounded  Gia  fright- 
ened her  suddenly.  That  feeling  was  with 
her  again.  She  was  alone — the  darkness 
was  covering  her  up.  She  couldn’t  push 
back  thoughts  of  her  mother.  ...  At  the 
burial  she  had  wanted  to  cry  out,  “You 
are  covering  up  all  the  goodness  and 
warmth  I possess.  You  are  covering  up 
my  soul.  I am  dead  now.” 

Suddenly  Gia  broke  away  from  her 
father.  She  had  to  get  away  from  him,  to 
be  far  away  from  him.  He’d  been  far 
away,  in  Italy,  when  Mamma  had  died. 
It’s  too  late  now,  she  thought  bitterly,  for 
Papa  and  me  to  be  together. 

Gia  hailed  a taxi  and,  entering,  fell  back 
against  the  cushions  helplessly. 

“Take  me  home,  driver.  I mean,  Chre- 
sham  Street.”  The  taxi  started  to  move 
down  the  street.  She  leaned  further  back 
against  the  cushions.  She  was  so  tired. 
She  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  called 
to  the  driver,  “Take  me  to  Waterloo  Bridge 
first.  I want  to  look  at  the  water.” 

“Yes,  Miss,”  the  driver  said,  and  headed 
for  Waterloo  Bridge.  Gia  glanced  at  the 
little  identification  card  pasted  to  the  win- 
dow dividing  the  car  in  half.  “Mr.  Moss? 
Mr.  Moss,  are  you  married?” 

Morris  Moss  adjusted  his  rear  vision 
mirror  so  that  he  could  see  his  passenger. 
“Yes,  Miss,  for  thirty  years.” 

“Are  you  happy?” 

“Yes,  Miss.  Begging  your  pardon,  Miss, 
but  don’t  you  think  it’s  a little  late  for  you 
to  be  driving  around  London?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  better  if  I took  you  home?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I  must  go  to  the  Bridge 
first.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  get  some  sleep, 
Miss?” 

“No,  Mr.  Moss.” 

The  taxi  approached  the  bridge.  “Stop 
here,  please,”  Gia  said.  The  taxi  stopped 
about  one-fifth  of  the  way  across.  Moss 
got  out  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 
“That  will  be  six  shillings,  Miss,”  he  said. 

“Six  shillings,”  she  said,  “Six  shillings. 
I have  no  money.  I left  it  home.” 

“That’s  a good  place  for  you  to  be,  Miss. 
Home.  Let’s  go  there  and  you’ll  pay  me 
then.” 

“No,”  Gia  said.  “Here’s  my  ring.  It’s 
worth  much  more  than  six  shillings.” 

“I  couldn’t  take  your  wedding  ring, 
Miss.” 

“But  it’s  not  my  wedding  ring.  The 
studio  gave  it  to  me  when  I played  the 
widow  in  ‘The  Garment  Jungle.’  But  it’s 
good.  Honest  it  is.”  She  dropped  it  in  his 
hand,  ran  to  the  stone  parapet  and  started 
to  climb  up. 

The  cabbie  ran  after  her  and  grabbed 
her  hand  just  as  she  was  slipping  over. 
He  held  her  as  he  called  for  help.  Two 
other  cab  drivers  drove  up  and  helped 
him  in  dragging  her  to  safety. 

On  his  cab  radio  Morris  Moss  called 
the  police.  They  arrived  in  a few  minutes. 
While  two  policemen  stood  on  either  side 
of  Gia,  Moss  told  the  story.  When  he  was 
done,  Gia  told  her  side  of  the  story.  Yes, 
she  had  asked  to  be  taken  to  Waterloo 
Bridge  but  she  hadn’t  tried  to  commit  sui- 


cide. She’d  just  wanted  to  get  a better 
view  of  the  Thames.  She  admitted  it  prob- 
ably sounded  like  a silly  thing  to  do,  but 
she’d  given  a housewarming  party  and 
her  head  ached.  Now  the  fresh  air  and 
the  excitement  had  made  her  feel  better 
and  she  wanted  to  go  home.  She  would 
pay  Mr.  Moss. 

She  climbed  into  the  taxi  and  the  police 
drove  away.  Moss  started  the  engine. 
Suddenly,  his  passenger  darted  out  and 
ran  for  the  bridge  wall  again.  But  she 
tripped  and  fell. 

The  police  cars  doubled  back.  They 
helped  Morris  hold  her.  She  fought  with 
them,  tearing  her  dress.  She  bit  one  of 
the  officers  on  the  hand.  “Let  me  do  it! 
Let  me  do  it!”  she  screamed. 

“What’s  your  name,  Miss?”  they  asked 
her. 

She  was  silent. 

They  took  her  to  the  Bow  Street  station, 
where  she  refused  to  give  her  name  or 
any  information  about  herself.  The  police- 
men offered  her  tea,  cigarettes  and  hot 
food.  She  refused  everything,  huddling  in 
the  corner  of  a bench  like  a tired  puppy. 
After  two  hours  she  fell  asleep. 

She  woke  up  with  a start  to  see  her 
father.  His  coat  covered  her.  She  put  her 
arms  around  him  and  sobbed.  He  held 
her  tight,  and  rocked  back  and  forth  as 
if  she  were  a little  girl  once  more.  “Gia, 
Gia  mia,”  he  said,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
crying.  “Giosi,”  he  said,  “Giosi.” 

Tears  flooded  into  her  eyes.  “Papa, 
Papa,”  she  cried.  “You  haven’t  called  me 
that — ‘Giosi’ — since  I was  a little  girl.” 

“Giosi,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  how  to 
say  it  . . . but  about  tonight.  I’m  sorry. 
That  kind  of  dancing,  that  music,  all  the 
noise  ...  I just  don’t  understand. 

“Mama  wouldn’t  have  said  ‘Stop’  to  you 
tonight,”  Gia’s  father  went  on.  “I  remem- 
ber when  we  were  all  in  Italy  and  you 
were  a little  girl.  There’d  be  a party.  Five 
or  six  girls.  Maybe  one  little  boy,  some- 
body’s cousin.  I was  strict.  My  father  was 
strict.  I knew  nothing  else.  ‘No  party  for 
Gia,’  I said.  ‘No  party  where  there’s  a 
little  boy.’  Foolish,  sure.  Now  I know — 
foolish.  But  then,  my  word  was  law. 
Bad  law  but  my  law.  But  your  mamma — 
she  knew  how  to  make  me  break  my  own 
law.  You  know  how  she’d  do  it?  She’d 
tell  me  that  she  loved  me.  And  me — big 
man,  big  law-maker — I’d  melt  like  spu- 
moni  in  the  sun.  And  you’d  go  to  the 
party.” 

Gia  looked  at  her  father.  “You  miss 
Mamma,  too.  You  miss  her  very  much. 
I never  knew.  All  the  time  Mamma  and 
I were  in  Hollywood  and  you  were  back 
in  Italy  I thought  ...  I don’t  know  what 
I thought.” 

“You’re  like  your  mother,  Gia.  And  I— 
I love  you.  I need  you.  ...  I want  to 
help  you.  I’m  no  good  with  words.” 

After  a while  Gia  said,  “Take  me  home, 
Papa.” 

Mr.  Scoglio  talked  to  the  policemen  for 
a while  and  then  Gia  was  released  in  his 
custody.  As  they  were  about  to  leave, 
Gia  asked  her  father  for  some  money. 
“Here,”  she  said  to  the  man  at  the  desk, 
“please  see  that  Mr.  Moss  gets  this.  And 
thank  him  for  me.  And  I’m  sorry  for  all 
the  trouble  I’ve  caused  you.  Please  for- 
give me.  I’ve  been  very  blind.” 

And  then  she  turned  to  her  father  and, 
looking  directly  at  him,  said,  “But  now, 
at  last,  I can  see.” 

He  put  his  coat  over  her  shoulders  and 
they  walked  into  the  night.  The  gray  mist 
didn’t  frighten  Gia  anymore.  She  shud- 
dered because  of  the  cold  air  and  leaned 
closer  to  her  father.  Together,  perhaps, 
they  could  face  the  future.  The  End 

GIA  STARS  IN  “THE  CLOCK  WITHOUT  A FACE” 
FOR  COLUMBIA  AND  “THE  ANGRY  HILLS”  FOR 
M-G-M. 


DEAN  STOCKWELL 
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like  a hammy  philosopher.  Or  worse  yet, 
like  the  sound-track  of  one  of  his  movies. 
Twenty-three  movies,  he  thought.  And 
all  of  them  before  he  was  fifteen.  Dean 
laughed  to  himself.  And  then  he  con- 
centrated on  the  road  ahead. 

Automatically,  he  slowed  down  at  an  in- 
tersection, even  though  the  light  was  with 
him.  A sudden  blurring  squeal  on  his  right 
made  him  clench  the  wheel  and  slam  down 
on  the  brake.  But  it  was  too  late.  Some- 
thing blotted  out  the  sun  on  his  right. 
Something  that  didn’t  stop  but  kept  on 
coming.  Then  the  horrible  jarring  crash  . . . 

Dean  opened  the  side  door  of  his  car 
and  got  out.  He  wasn’t  hurt.  He  saw  that 
his  car  was  only  slightly  damaged.  And 
the  other  driver  seemed  okay.  A minor 
accident,  yes;  but  a major  event  in  the 
life  of  Dean  Stockwell.  He  had  been  in  a 
collision,  he  had  been  uninjured,  he  had 
walked  away.  And  in  walking  away,  he 
hadn’t  just  walked  away  from  an  accident; 
he  had  also  walked  away  from  a jinx — a 
jinx  that  had  been  haunting  him  for 
three  years,  ever  since  the  tragic  death  of 
Jimmy  Dean.  . . . 

A jinx.  ...  it  didn’t  matter  that  Dean 
Stockwell  had  never  met  Jimmy  Dean, 
had  only  seen  him  in  pictures.  After 
Jimmy’s  death,  people  began  to  accuse 
him  of  aping  Jimmy,  of  copying  his  acting 
style  and  personal  habits.  It  was  silly. 
Sure,  there  were  some  likenesses;  but 
there  were  more  differences  than  similar- 
ities. But  this  didn’t  stop  magazine  writers 
from  trying  to  get  Stockwell  into  the 
Jimmy  Dean  mold.  And  it  hurt.  Stockwell 
had  the  highest  respect  for  Jimmy  Dean, 
the  actor — the  only  Jimmy  he  had  ever 
known — but  he  wanted  to  be  accepted  for 
his  own  abilities  as  an  independent,  unique 
human  being. 

But  the  magazines  wouldn’t  let  him. 
They  harped  on  the  similarities  between 
the  two,  manufactured  others  where  they 
didn’t  exist. 

There  was  the  business  of  their  physical 
appearance.  Articles  were  published  stating 
that  they  looked  very  much  alike.  But 
anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  really 
compare  their  photos  could  see  that  this 
just  wasn’t  true.  A faint  resemblance,  yes; 
but  ‘twins’  (as  one  magazine  put  it),  no. 

And  their  height:  A magazine  claimed 
they  were  both  five-foot,  ten-inches  tall. 
Stockwell  was  five  ten,  but  Jimmy— al- 
though the  studio  biographies  claimed  he 
was  that  height,  too — was  actually  only 
five  seven.  And  Jimmy  weighed  a good 
deal  less  that  Dean. 

True,  they  both  wore  horn-rimmed 
spectacles,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Nei- 
ther could  see  very  well  without  them.  In 
fact,  Jimmy  was  blind  as  a bat  without 
glasses,  although  he  didn’t  wear  them  on- 
stage. And  once,  because  of  this,  in  the 
middle  of  a play  he  almost  tumbled  into 
the  audience.  Stockwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  doesn’t  wear  glasses  at  all  any 
more,  except  when  he’s  driving  or  read- 
ing. He  needs  them  all  the  time.  But  he 
doesn’t  wear  them  in  public  ’cause  he 
doesn’t  want  people  to  say  he’s  copying 
Jimmy. 

A jinx.  . . . Copying  Jimmy  . . . Once  a 
critic,  in  reviewing  Stockwell’s  perform- 
ance in  the  picture  “Gun  for  a Coward,” 
accused  him  of  “incredible  mimicry  of 
Jimmy  Dean.”  Kind  of  a funny  accusation, 
a friend  of  his  pointed  out,  when  you 
realize  that  Stockwell  had  been  an  actor 
long  before  Jimmy  dreamed  of  being  one. 

A jinx.  . . . One  writer  pounced  upon 
the  fact  that  both  boys  had  been  unhappy 


at  college,  that  both  had  left  before  gradu- 
ation. The  writer  was  right,  but  he  neg- 
lected to  point  out  that  they  had  left 
college  for  exactly  the  opposite  reasons. 
Jimmy  left  after  two  years  because  he 
wanted  to  be  an  actor,  not  a lawyer.  Dean 
left  too,  after  one  year,  because  he  had 
been  an  actor.  It  was  because  his  fellow 
students  remembered  him  as  a famous 
child  actor,  and  treated  him  like  a celeb- 
rity instead  of  just  another  fellow,  that  he 
gave  up  college.  Quite  a difference. 

A jinx.  . . . Some  people  claimed  that 
Jimmy  Dean  and  Dean  Stockwell  were 
both  rebellious,  sloppy  and  offbeat.  But 
these  people  never  bothered  to  say  exactly 
what  they  meant  by  these  words. 

“Rebellious,”  for  instance.  When  they 
used  this  word  in  describing  the  two  boys, 
what  they  should  have  been  saying  was 
“honest.”  If  you  ask  Dean  Stockwell  a 
straight  question,  he’ll  give  you  a straight 
answer.  If  he  has  a strong  feeling,  he’ll 
express  it — directly.  He’s  bluntly  honest. 

And  Jimmy  was  the  same  way.  When 
Pier  Angeli  married  Vic  Damone,  Jimmy 
was  still  head-over-heels  in  love  with 
Pier.  So  he  stood  outside  the  church  while 
the  wedding  was  taking  place.  Exposed 
and  painful  as  an  aching  tooth.  No  attempt 
to  hide.  Hurt.  Suffering  for  all  to  see. 
What  mattered  wasn’t  what  others  thought. 
He  had  to  be  there.  He  had  to  be  true  to 
his  own  feelings,  to  himself. 

Sloppy?  That’s  a funny  word  to  apply  to 
Dean  Stockwell.  And  the  word  was 
first  used  about  him  when  someone 
didn’t  bother  to  find  out  why  he  was  doing 
what  he  was  doing.  And  what  was  he 
doing?  Wearing  light,  seersucker  pants  in 
New  York  in  the  middle  of  winter.  And 
why?  He  had  come  to  New  York  to  re- 
hearse for  a play.  In  California  he  wore 
the  usual  summer  suits.  But  in  New  York 


he  was  so  busy  rehearsing  during  the  day 
and  studying  his  lines  at  night  that  he 
hadn’t  found  time  to  buy  warm  winter 
clothes.  So  somebody  wrote  that  he  was 
sloppy  and  compared  him  to  Jimmy  Dean. 
To  Jimmy — who  also  threw  himself  so 
fully  into  what  he  was  doing  that  some- 
times he  just  couldn’t  be  bothered  to  worry 
about  such  things  as  suits  and  ties. 

Offbeat?  Well,  maybe.  In  their  taste  for 
music,  at  least.  Unusual  stuff.  Stockwell 
digs  Charlie  Parker  and  Miles  Davis  the 
most.  But  also  he’s  seriously  studying  the 
piano  and  is  crazy  about  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Mozart.  A columnist  said  that 
the  night  his  picture  “The  Careless  Years” 
premiered  he  went  to  a concert. 

Jimmy  also  seriously  studied  the  piano, 
with  the  composer,  Leonard  Rosenman, 
in  the  winter  of  1953.  Like  Stockwell,  he 
was  crazy  about  Bartok.  But  his  first  love, 
as  everyone  knows,  were  the  bongo  drums. 

Jinx.  . . . The  one  thing  that  Jimmy  and 
Dean  Stockwell  had  most  in  common, 
according  to  the  magazine  writers,  was 
speed.  True,  Stockwell  was  once  crazy 
about  fast  cars  and  drove  a flame-red 
racer  with  the  throttle  wide  open.  Off 
he’d  go,  alone,  not  caring  where  he  was 
heading,  passing  everyone  on  the  road. 
Fast.  But  today,  all  that  is  over.  He’s 
outgrown  his  need  for  high  speed. 

If  Jimmy  had  lived,  he  would  have 
outgrown  it  too.  . . . 

Yes,  one  day  three  years  ago  on  the 
road  to  Salinas,  Jimmy  Dean  ran  out  of 
luck,  smashed  up  his  Porsche  and  died. 
And  after  his  death,  another  Dean — Dean 
Stockwell— seemed  jinxed,  jinxed  to  al- 
ways walk  in  the  shadow  of  Jimmy  Dean. 
But  a few  months  ago,  when  Stockwell 
was  in  a minor  accident,  he  was  lucky. 
He  walked  away  from  a collision — and  from 
a jinx.  A jinx  that  will  never  haunt  him 
again.  The  End 
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JOHNNY  AND 
SANDRA 
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The  studio  gates  just  ahead  brought 
Sandra  back  to  the  present.  “Okay,  Sandy,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “you  were  petrified 
two  years  ago.  But  why  be  scared  about 
this  afternoon?  It’s  just  another  inter- 
view.” . . . 

John  Saxon  parked  his  black  Morgan 
yportscar  in  front  of  the  studio  commis- 
sary. It  was  eleven-fifty;  he  was  ten  min- 
utes early.  He  stretched  out  on  the  lawn 
and  soaked  up  some  sun.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  thought  about  what  he’d  say 
at  the  interview.  He  had  to  be  able  to  put 
into  words  his  feeling  for  Sandy.  It  cer- 
tainly wouldn’t  be  easy.  He  went  over 
in  his  mind  their  first  few  meetings.  Those 
days  he  would  never  forget! 

On  a Friday  morning  in  1956,  John  had 
been  told  that  the  following  Monday  he 
was  to  report  to  the  studio  to  meet  Sandra 
Dee  and  to  pick  up  a script  for  the  screen 
test  he  was  to  do  with  her.  The  director 
had  chosen  a love  scene  from  “The  Rest- 
less Years.”  John  was  already  set  for  the 
picture.  Now  they  were  testing  the 
umpteenth  girl  for  his  leading  lady.  John 
had  heard  of  Sandy’s  reputation  as  the 
country’s  top  teenage  model  whose  face 
was  on  more  magazine  covers  than  the 
President.  But  she  was  young.  Only  fif- 
teen. A mere  child.  Probably  stuck  up, 
too.  Probably  plenty  cool  and  aloof  and 
used  to  being  fussed  over. 

Monday  came  and  Sandra  Dee  and  John 
Saxon  were  formally  introduced.  She 
sure  is  pretty  with  that  yellow  corn- 
silk  hair,  that  slender  build,  that  beauti- 
ful face.  She’s  quite  a doll,  Johnny  re- 
membered thinking  and  he  remembered 
how  his  thoughts  had  gone  no  further. 
After  all,  he  was  twenty-one  and  she  was 
only  fifteen;  just  a kid;  the  same  age  as 
his  sister,  Delores. 

The  director  gave  them  each  a script 
and  told  them  the  test  would  be  shot  in 
four  days.  They  hadn’t  said  much  to  each 
other;  only  “hello”  and  “so  nice  to  meet 
you.”  But  as  they  were  turning  to  leave, 
Johnny  remembered  Sandy  coming  up  to 
him,  slowly,  shyly  and  holding  out  her 
hand.  He  could  remember  her  saying: 

“Here  . . . Miss  Cashman  said  to  . . . she 
thought  that  . . . well,  this  envelope,  it’s 
for  you.  . . .”  Then  she’d  turned  and 
walked  away  leaving  him  alone  with  the 
letter.  He  remembered  thinking  that  it 
was  odd  Betty  Cashman  had  sent  a note 
instead  of  just  plain  regards  as  she’d  done 
before.  Could  it  be  his  old  friends  in  New 
York  were  reading  and  believing  all  those 


stories  about  him?  Could  it  be  that  Sandy 
thought  he  was  some  kind  of  unfriendly 
ogre? 

The  day  of  the  test  Sandy  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  soundstage  holding  her  moth- 
er’s hand.  Her  feet  felt  like  two  cement 
blocks,  there  was  a lump  in  her  throat 
the  size  of  a grapefruit.  The  dialogue 
she’d  memorized  danced  around  in  her 
head  all  mixed  up  with  the  words  from 
the  magazine  article  she’d  read  that  morn- 
ing about  Johnny.  So  far  he  hadn’t  been 
anything  but  nice.  Maybe  she  hadn’t  been 
around  him  long  enough  to  see  the  mon- 
ster in  him  come  out.  Maybe  when  they 
started  the  scene  he’d  be  difficult  to  work 
with.  The  director  called  them  to  take 
their  places.  Johnny  looked  so  handsome, 
Sandy  remembered.  He  looked  so  calm, 
so  self-confident  while  she  shook  like  a 
plate  of  jello. 

“Roll  ’em  . . .”  the  director  called.  The 
cameras  started  turning.  They  said  a few 
words  to  each  other  and  then,  following 
the  script,  he’d  walked  over  to  her  and 
took  her  in  his  arms.  As  he  pulled  her 
close  to  him,  John  remembered,  he  could 
feel  her  trembling.  He’d  gulped.  Suave 
movie  actors  were  supposed  to  be  used 
to  females  going  weak  at  the  knees  in 
their  presence;  he’d  had  his  share  of 
swooning  females  but  this— it  was  ridicu- 
lous! Big  sophisticated  model!  Hah!  She 
was  petrified.  He  wasn’t  causing  the 
tremors,  she  was  scared,  just  plain  scared! 
He’d  remained  calm,  though.  He  drew 
her  closer  to  him  and  put  his  finger  under 
her  chin  and  tilted  her  cameo  face  up 
toward  his.  He  kissed  her  and  . . . WHAM! 
He  could  still  feel  the  cold  beads  of  per- 
spiration that  had  dotted  his  forehead. 
Now  he  had  goosebumps.  John  Saxon, 
ladies’  man,  was  a nervous  wreck!  With 
Sandy  in  his  arms,  with  that  first  kiss  he’d 
gotten  a rude  awakening:  Sandy  had 
obviously  never  been  kissed  before.  It 
shook  him  up.  He  blew  his  lines  and  the 
scene  had  to  be  reshot.  The  cameras  rolled 
again.  John  remembered  that  this  time 
when  he  took  Sandra  in  his  arms  he  drew 
her  towards  him  gently;  she’d  seemed  like 
a spun-sugar  cake  that  would  crumble  at 
the  slightest  touch. 

The  scene  was  over.  Sandra  remem- 
bered looking  up  at  Johnny.  She  re- 
membered she  didn’t  say  a word — she 
couldn’t.  But  her  eyes  said  it,  her  lips 
said  it:  “Thanks,  Johnny.  Thanks  for 
being  so  understanding.  Thanks  for  being 
so  kind,  so  friendly;  thanks  for  caring.” 

Since  that  day  back  in  1956  there  had 
been  a bond  between  them.  It  wasn’t 
a bond  of  love,  not  a romantic  rela- 
tionship, despite  columnist  attempts  to  link 
them.  Sandy  drove  through  the  gates  of 
the  studio,  headed  her  car  for  the  com- 
missary and  parked  in  front.  As  she  got 
out  of  the  car  she  saw  him  lying  there  on 
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the  grass,  eyes  closed.  She  nudged  gently. 

“Mr.  Saxon,  I presume?  Luncheon  is 
being  served.” 

John  got  up  from  the  lawn,  shaking  the 
blades  of  grass  from  his  sweater.  He  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  they  walked  to- 
ward the  dining  room.  He  thought  to 
himself  that  it  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  real  Sandy.  The  cute 
doll,  sophisticated  on  the  surface,  who  was 
an  unsure,  unpretentious,  unworldly  teen- 
ager underneath.  It  had  been  a long  time 
since  her  kisses  had  made  a nervous  wreck 
of  him.  A long  time  since  he’d  first  dis- 
covered how  unsophisticated  she  was;  al- 
most two  years  since  that  first  kiss.  She 
was  like  a sister;  she  was  something  pre- 
cious; someone  to  protect. 

They  found  an  empty  table  in  the  com- 
missary, gave  the  waitress  their  order  and 
settled  back  to  chat. 

“It  would  be  easier  if  we  just  told  the 
writer  that  we’re  Hollywood’s  two  biggest 
anti-socialites,”  Johnny  said  in  mock  seri- 
ousness. 

“Well,  it  would  be  easier;  but  honestly 
Johnny,  I’m  tired  of  reading  stories  about 
how  you  go  around  reading  books  on 
Buddhism  all  day  and  how  you  never  talk 
to  anybody!” 

“Is  that  what  they’re  saying  about  me 
these  days?” 

“You  know  darn  well  it  is.  I don’t  think 
it’s  wrong  for  the  stories  to  say  that  you 
have  your  intellectual  side,  but  they 
should  talk  about  the  other  side,  too!” 

“You  mean  you’ve  noticed  I have  more 
than  one  side.” 

“No,  Johnny,  I’m  serious.  I want  every- 
one to  know  you  like  I do.  Hey,  I just 
thought  of  something.  Maybe  you  like 
being  called  aloof.  Then  if  you  do  meet 
someone  you  don’t  like  you  just  avoid 
them  and  they  think  you  act  that  way 
toward  everybody  so  they  aren’t  insulted.” 

“Well,  well,”  Johnny  grinned,  “you’re  a 
psychiatrist.  Miss  Witch  Doctor.  Have  you 
got  a license  to  practice?” 

“Very  funny.  I don’t  care  what  you  say, 
I’m  going  to  tell  the  truth  about  you,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  . . .” 

“Okay,  Sandy,  you  win.  We’ll  tell  the 
reporter  all!  But  I want  to  hear  what 
you’re  going  to  say  in  advance;  so  start 
talking!” 

Sandy  took  a bite  of  her  minute  steak, 
sipped  some  tomato  juice  and  then  began. 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  I think  we  should 
tell  her  about  the  screen  test  and  how 
wonderful  you  were  to  me.  And  how 
when  we  started  working  on  the  picture 
you  were  a regular  gadabout,  particularly 
at  lunchtime.  Remember?  One  day  we’d 
eat  together,  the  next  day  you’d  be  off 
shooting  the  breeze  with  the  crew  and 
eating  from  a lunch  bag,  and  the  day  after 
that  you’d  be  with  some  people  in  pub- 
licity. That  certainly  proves  you  mix  with 
your  co-workers.  And  I can  tell  her  how 
after  lunch  you  and  Jody  McCrea  and 
some  of  the  other  guys  played  touch  foot- 
ball or  practiced  Judo  on  the  backlot;  that 
sounds  more  like  you  than  spending  lunch- 
time alone  with  your  nose  in  a book, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“True.” 

“I  can  also  tell  her  how  you  have  a real 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  how  you  get  a 
kick  out  of  making  people  laugh  and 
sometimes  even  scaring  them  out  of  their 
wits — only  in  fun,  though.” 

“Who  did  I ever  scare?” 

“You  mean  you’ve  forgotten  the  day 
that  nice  woman  in  publicity  admired 
your  car  and  you  volunteered  to  give  her 
a ride  on  the  lot?  I’ll  never  forget  it. 
The  way  you  raced  your  motor  until  it 
sounded  like  a jet  plane  and  then  took 
off.  When  you  got  back  a few  minutes 
later,  the  little  lady  stumbled  out  of  your 
car.  Her  permanent  was  standing  on  end 
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and  her  eyes  were  as  big  and  round  as 
saucers.  And  you  just  stood  there  calmly 
and  said,  ‘Let’s  do  it  again  sometime.’  And 
she  looked  at  you  and  said,  ‘Never!’ 

“And  I’m  going  to  tell  her  about  John 
Saxon,  practical  joker,  too,”  Sandy  said. 

“Give  me  one  example  of  a practical 
joke  I’ve  pulled.  Go  ahead,  I dare  you. 
Name  one.” 

“Okay,”  Sandy  said,  “you  asked  for  it. 
Remember  the  night  the  studio  invited  us 
to  see  a preview  of  ‘Escapade  in  Japan’? 
Well,  afterwards  when  we  all  went  to  the 
Japanese  restaurant  for  dinner  and  every- 
one took  off  their  shoes  and  sat  on  the 
floor,  don’t  you  remember  swiping  the 
shoes  of  that  man  across  from  us?  We 
were  hysterical  all  through  the  sukiyaki, 
making  private  jokes  about  everyone  at 
the  table.  Then  that  man  got  up  to  leave 
and  couldn’t  find  his  shoes.  You  sat  there 
so  innocently,  asking  him  what  he’d  lost.” 

“Yes,  I do  vaguely  remember,  now  that 
you  mention  it.  He  wasn’t  too  happy 
when  he  found  his  shoes  on  MY  feet,  was 
he?  Speaking  of  shoes,  I’ll  just  have  to  tell 
the  reporter  about  you  and  your  funny 
ideas  about  my  shoes  when  we  were  in 
Paris.” 

“Paris?  Shoes?  Why  whatever  do  you 
mean?”  asked  Sandy  with  a straight  face. 

“You  mean  you’ve  conveniently  forgot- 
ten how  you  bribed  the  hall  porter  to  shine 
one  of  my  shoes  with  black  polish  and 
the  other  with  brown.  You  told  him  I 
was  an  eccentric  young  American  who 
always  wore  shoes  of  two  different  colors.” 

“I  confess.  Now  let’s  drop  the  shoes, 
shall  we?  I just  thought  of  another  Saxon 
myth  to  explode.  I know  I read  some- 
where that  all  you  eat  is  wheat  germ  and 
molasses.” 

“That’s  not  exactly  a myth.  I am  a 
health  food  addict,  you  know  that.  What 
makes  you  think  I’m  not  a wheat  germ 
man?” 

“What?  I’ll  tell  you  what.  Think  back 
to  that  day  in  Paris  when  we  hired  a car 
and  went  sightseeing.  You  remember  ask- 
ing the  driver  to  stop  the  car  in  Mont- 
martre so  you  could  go  shopping?” 

“I  can’t  seem  to  think  of  that  day,” 
Johnny  said,  knowing  perfectly  well  what 
Sandy  had  in  mind. 

“You  mean  you  forgot  about  going  into 
that  little  grocery  shop  and  coming  back 
to  the  car  with  a sausage  three  feet  long 
just  reeking  with  garlic;  and  that  hunk 
of  cheese  and  that  huge  loaf  of  French 
bread.  Surely  you  couldn’t  forget  your 
picnic  lunch  in  the  back  of  a taxi  cab 
with  everyone  honking  at  us  to  move  on.” 

“All  right,  now  it’s  my  turn  to  explode 
a few  wrong  notions  about  quiet,  but  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  Sandra  Dee.  Let  me 
see,”  John  said,  scratching  his  brow  as  if 
in  deep  thought.  “Oh,  yes,  we  could  start 
with  the  incident  in  France  at  the  Lido 
when  your  Mom  and  I and  a few  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  went  to  dinner 
at  that  very  chic  night  club.  Remember? 
You  insisted  on  sitting  at  the  ringside 
table  so  you  could  have  a good  view  of 
the  floor  show.” 

“Oh,  Johnny,  you  wouldn’t  tell  her  that,” 
Sandy  said,  turning  beet  red. 

“Why  not?  I think  your  fans  would  like 
to  .know  that  when  those  chorus  girls 
came  out  in  their,  ahem,  brief  costumes 
that  you  started  blushing  and  wound  up 
looking  the  other  way  during  the  whole 
show!” 

“Oh,  please,  Johnny,  I did  no  such 
thing.” 

“Confess.  You  aren’t  the  least  bit  so- 
phisticated; in  fact,  you’re  just  a child 
when  it  comes  to  worldly  things.” 

“I’m  a child!  Well,  what  about  the  day 
those  French  kids  in  the  park  almost  called 
a gendarme  because  they  thought  you 
planned  to  steal  their  marbles!” 


“I  was  just  trying  to  teach  them  the  fine 
points  of  the  game.  I used  to  be  aggie 
champion  of  my  block  when  I was  a kid.” 

“Wait,  I’m  not  finished.  I just  happened 
to  think  of  that  other  ‘sweet’  trick  you 
performed  in  Paris;  you  know,  playing 
your  bongo  drums  in  your  hotel  room 
every  night  so  that  nobody  could  get  any 
sleep.” 

“Why  I’m  surprised  at  you  accusing  me 
of  such  a thing.  After  all,  you  know  I play 
a drummer  in  the  picture  and  Mr.  Min- 
nelli told  me  to  practice.  It  isn’t  my  fault 
if  the  walls  at  the  hotel  were  thin!” 

“Speaking  of  Mr.  Minnelli,  I’ll  never  for- 
give you  for  getting  me  into  trouble  that 
morning  we  were  shooting  the  dancing 
sequence.” 

“I  got  you  into  trouble?”  John  looked 
innocent  again. 

“You’re  darn  right  you  did.  Poor  Mr. 
Minnelli  got  everyone  in  place  and  the 
cameras  all  lined  up  and  I kept  laughing 
and  he  kept  getting  madder  and  madder 
and  saying,  ‘Sandra  come  now,  what’s  so 
funny!’  I could  have  killed  you.  Of  course 
he  couldn’t  see  you  because  your  back 
was  to  him.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  you  kept  whispering  crazy  things 
into  my  ear  every  time  he  called  ‘Action.’ 
So  I took  all  the  blame.” 

The  waitress  came  over  to  their  table 
and  told  them  the  reporter  they  were 
expecting  had  arrived.  Johnny  and 
Sandy  got  up  and  walked  hand  in  hand 
out  to  the  front  of  the  dining  room.  It  was 
time,  the  rehearsal  was  over;  time  to  tell 
the  reporter  all  the  facts  about  the  real 
John  Saxon  and  the  real  Sandra  Dee. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  Johnny 
gave  Sandra  a hug  and  a kiss  on  the 
cheek.  Then  they  walked  out  the  door 
and  made  their  way  over  to  the  publicity 
department. 

No,  it  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  talk  about 
each  other.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
Sandy  to  tell  about  how  wonderful  Johnny 
was,  how  gentle  and  kind  and  considerate. 
Sure,  he  was  smart  and  liked  good  books 
and  classical  music  but  he  liked  to  have 
a good  time,  too.  Sure,  he  had  his  quiet 
moments  and  maybe  he  didn’t  exactly 
come  on  like  Jerry  Lewis  but  he  was  fun 
to  be  with  and  understanding  and  he  knew 
when  it  was  time  for  being  serious  and 
time  for  making  jokes.  Yes,  Sandy 
thought,  it  wouldn’t  be  as  difficult  as  she 
thought.  Knowing  John  Saxon  was  a real 
experience  in  friendship,  and  although  it 
was  hard  for  her  sometimes  to  express  her 
innermost  thoughts  she  knew  that  today 
she’d  be  able  to  talk  loud  and  clear  about 
Johnny  Saxon. 

John  Saxon,  with  his  arm  around  the 
petite  blonde  girl  with  the  slender  build 
and  the  beautiful  face,  was  thinking  simi- 
lar thoughts.  That  it  would  be  easy  to 
talk  about  Sandy.  To  tell  everyone  how 
truly  amazing  she  is;  a beauty  at  sixteen, 
a real  trouper,  a hard-working  actress. 
Yes,  and  a zany  character  when  it  comes 
to  playing  along  with  his  jokes.  A some- 
times shy,  sometimes  quiet  girl.  Amaz- 
ingly down-to-earth  in  spite  of  the  fuss 
she’s  had  made  about  her  since  the  age 
when  most  girls  are  in  pigtails  and  blue- 
jeans.  Yes,  Sandy  is  a remarkable  girl,  he 
thought.  True  she’s  just  a kid;  just  like 
a sister — but  every  guy  needs  a friend,  a 
buddy,  a girl  he  can  talk  to  and  not  worry 
about  romancing  and  impressing.  A sweet 
someone  who  you  can  be  yourself  with. 
“Thank  heavens  for  little  girls,”  he 
thought.  And  he  knew  one  that  soon 
would  be  a grown-up  lady  and  then,  boy, 
watch  that  stag-line  form.  But  he’d  be 
around  to  see  that  no  one  got  out  of  line 
because  . . . well,  Sandy’s  something 
special,  someone  to  help  and  protect. 

The  End 
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“MIKE,  THESE 
TENDER  THINGS 

Continued  from  page  50 

pack  away  in  the  huge  cartons  of  clothes 
and  shoes  and  books  that  she  sent  to 
charity  in  Mike’s  name.  Those  few  things 
she  brought  home  with  her.  She  keeps 
them  now  in  her  room;  she  shares  them 
with  only  those  she  loves  the  most. 

These  foolish,  tender,  beloved  relics. 
These  memories  of  Mike  . . . 

LIZA’S  FIRST  DRESS 

Liza  hadn’t  been  even  twenty-four  hours 
old  when  Mike  bought  it.  “Look,”  he  had 
boomed,  in  that  big  voice  that  could  never 
stay  quiet  enough  for  a hospital  room.  He 
had  flopped  into  the  chair  by  Liz’s  bed  and 
his  fingers  had  fumbled  with  the  silver 
ribbon  and  the  gold  wrapping  paper  of  one 
of  New  York’s  most  exclusive  stores. 

He  held  it  up.  Dangling  from  his  big 
hand  it  had  seemed  incredibly  small,  in- 
credibly lovely.  Pink  organdy,  softened 
for  a baby’s  delicate  skin,  edged  in  lace, 
smocked  at  the  yoke  and  the  sleeves.  “You 
like  it?”  he  had  asked  anxiously. 

Liz,  still  weak  and  exhausted  from  her 
third  Caesarean — and  this  one  the  hardest, 
most  dangerous  of  them  all,  performed 
when  she  was  only  six  months  pregnant — 
had  smiled.  “Of  course  I do.  It’s  beautiful, 
Mike.” 

Mike’s  face  relaxed.  “That’s  good.  Be- 
cause I bought  six  more  in  different 
colors.” 

Despite  herself,  Liz  laughed.  “Oh,  Mike, 
that’s  ridiculous.  A baby — a newborn 
baby  changes  so  fast.  I mean,  she  grows 
every  day.  A month  from  now  she  won’t 
be  able  to  wear  that  one,  let  alone  six 
more.  You  send  them  back,  hear?” 

“Then  I’ll  buy  her  new  ones.  Don’t  tell 
me  about  women  and  clothes.  I know  they 
like  to  change  off.  I’ve  got  a wife  who 
buys  fifteen  hats  at  a time.  Maybe  you 
heard?” 

Liz  hitched  herself  up  in  bed  a little. 
“Well,  for  your  information,  a new  baby 
doesn’t  even  like  dresses  at  all.  She  likes 
a diaper.  Or  nothing.  That’s  what  she 
likes.  Now,  a full-grown  woman  . . .” 

She  got  no  further.  Mike  had  reached 
over  suddenly,  buried  his  face  in  her  neck. 
“You’re  not  a full-grown  woman.  You’re 
my  girl.  My  girl,  Liz.  Aw,  Liz,  if  anything 
had  gone  wrong.  I’d  have  killed  myself.  I 
swear  I would.  I was  so  scared,  baby.  I 
was  so  scared  . . .” 

Over  his  head,  Liz  had  closed  her  eyes 
against  the  sudden  tears.  One  hand  rested 
gently  on  her  husband’s  head.  “Nothing 
happened,  sweetie,”  she  had  soothed.  “I’m 
fine,  we’re  fine.  In  a few  weeks  we’ll  take 
the  baby  out  of  the  incubator,  we’ll  take 
her  home  with  us.  V/e’ll  dress  her  in  her 
pretty  pink  dress  and  we’ll  . . 

Instantly  Mike’s  head  had  raised.  His 
eyes  laughed.  “So  we’ll  keep  the  dress, 
huh?  And  tomorrow  I’ll  get  some  the  next 
size,  since  she’s  planning  to  grow  so  fast. 
All  right?” 

It  was  all  right. 

When  Liza  outgrew  the  pink  organdy, 
Liz  had  wanted  to  send  it,  along  with  some 
of  her  other  things,  to  the  baby  hospital 
in  Hollywood.  But  Mike  had  stopped  her. 
“I  want  to  frame  it,”  he  said. 

“Frame  it?  You’re  out  of  your  . . 

“To  remember  Liza  by,”  he  had  insisted. 
“We’ll  hang  it  on  the  nursery  wall  in  a 
nice  gold  frame.” 

f “But  we  don’t  need  to  remember  Liza,” 
Liz  had  protested.  “We  have  Liza!” 

But  in  the  end  she  let  him  have  his  way. 
And  now  the  dress  hung  not  in  the  nursery 


but  in  Liz’s  room,  the  first  of  her  keep- 
sakes. A memory  of  the  day  she  had  given 
Mike  a daughter,  a memory  of  the  side  of 
Mike  Todd  nobody  knew  but  her — senti- 
mental, loving,  generous. 

A memory  of  a rough  voice,  whispering 
into  her  hair,  “My  girl,  Liz.  If  anything 
had  happened  to  you  . . 

A reminder  always  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, however  her  heart  broke,  she  had 
to  keep  herself  safe.  For  Mike.  For  his 
daughter.  For  his  memory. 

MIKE’S  WEDDING  RING 

She  never  knew  who  brought  the  ring 
back  to  her.  It  happened  some  time  in 
those  first  terrible  days  after  the  tragedy — 
the  days  when  she  was  doped  and  drugged 
against  anguish.  At  some  point  in  that 
black  mist  of  pain,  someone  had  brought 
in  the  plain  gold  band  and  said  to  her: 
“They  found  Mike’s  ring,  Liz.  We  thought 
you  would  want  it.” 

Half  unconscious,  she  had  opened  her 
hand  for  it.  Without  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  slipped  it  onto  her  third  finger, 
left  hand.  Then  she  drifted  off  into  night- 
mares again. 

But  when  she  awakened  finally,  there  it 
was,  still  on  her  finger,  a dozen  sizes  too 
large,  covering  her  own  narrow  wedding 
ring.  She  had  stared  at  it  uncomprehend- 
ingly  for  minutes  until  finally  a friend  said 
hesitantly,  “We  wanted  to  take  it  away 
from  you,  while — while  you  were  out.  We 
thought — it  might  fall  off  and  get  lost.  But 
every  time  anyone  tried,  you  closed  your 
fist  . . 

She  nodded.  She  didn’t  remember,  but 
she  approved.  That  ring,  once  so  shiny, 
now  covered  with  a thousand  tiny  dull 
scratches — mementos  of  death  on  the  hard, 
barren  rocks — was  hers,  now,  and  hers  it 
would  always  be.  Just  as  the  memory  of 
the  night  Mike  had  first  put  it  on  was  hers 
forever  . . . 

She  hadn’t  been  well  that  night,  Febru- 
ary 2,  much  as  she  wanted  to  be.  It 
was  so  ridiculous — her  own  wedding,  hun- 
dreds of  friends,  a beautiful  home  in  Aca- 
pulco for  the  party — and  she  with  her  back 
acting  up  again,  scarcely  able  to  move. 
Mike  talked  of  postponing  it  till  she  felt 
better,  but  she  wouldn’t  hear  of  that.  “Re- 
member the  time  you  asked  my  girlfriend 
what  was  the  best  present  to  follow  the 
Rolls-Royce  and  the  mink  coat  and  the 
diamond  tiara?  She  said,  ‘A  plain  gold 
band.’  And  she  was  right.  I’m  not  wait- 
ing a single  day  more  . . So  they  carried 
her  in  a chair  from  the  house  to  the  garden 
where  the  ceremony  took  place  and  there 
she  took  from  Mike  her  wedding  ring  and 
slid  his  gently  onto  the  third  finger  of  his 
left  hand  . . . 

Then,  an  hour  later,  while  everyone  was 
eating  and  drinking  champagne  and  the 
sound  of  laughter  echoed  through  the 
clear  night  air— the  first  flash  had  come. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  in  flames— brilliant 
reds  and  golds  shot  across  the  heavens, 
licking  at  the  stars. 

“Oh!”  Liz  had  screamed.  “Mike!”  In- 
voluntarily her  hands  shot  up  to  cover  her 
face.  “What — what — ?” 

Mike  had  turned  to  her,  delighted.  “Can- 
tinflas  arranged  it.  It’s  a surprise  for  you — 
his  wedding  present.  Fireworks!” 

In  a minute,  Liz,  too,  had  raised  her 
eyes,  had  smiled  and  said  “Oooooh,”  had 
tried  to  relax.  But  for  that  one  moment, 
that  first  second  in  the  flash  of  light,  she 
had  been  stabbed  with  terror,  unreason- 
ing, absurd  terror — of  flames,  of  the  sky, 
of  death. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  believed  her. 
“Everyone  remembers  premonitions  after 
something  terrible  happens,”  they  told  her. 
“You  don’t  remember  all  the  ones  you  had 
that  didn’t  come  true  . . 

That  was  so,  of  course.  But  what  need 


had  she,  Liz  Taylor,  widow,  of  the  false 
ones?  Turning  Mike’s  ring  on  her  finger, 
thinking  aloud  that  she  would  get  a guard 
for  it  as  soon  as  she  could,  to  keep  her 
from  losing  it,  she  knew  that  the  one  true 
one  was  quite  enough  for  any  one  woman 
in  a lifetime.  The  ring  would  mean  a great 
deal  to  her  all  her  life.  It  would  mean 
tenderness  and  love  and  a marriage  that 
had  been  indeed  a joining  of  two  people 
to  make  one.  But  behind  that,  there  would 
be  the  other  memory  as  well.  Flames — 
the  night  sky — her  voice,  crying,  “Mike — ” 

THE  DEATH  NOTICES 

Those  she  knew  she  should  throw  away. 
The  doctors  were  right.  She  had  no  busi- 
ness keeping  anything  that  destroyed  her 
precarious  hold  on  herself  the  way  the 
clippings  did,  and  the  telegrams.  Time  after 
time,  she  told  people  later,  she  wrapped 
them  in  a bundle  and  deposited  them  in 
a wastepaper  basket  in  Palm  Springs.  But 
she  always  laid  them  neatly  on  the  top, 
because  she  knew  she  would  take  them 
out  again,  for  one  last  look  . . . 

The  last  words  about  Mike. 

There  had  been  no  eulogy  at  his  grave. 
His  burial  had  taken  place  during  the 
Jewish  month  of  Nisan,  an  officially  joyous 
period  preceding  the  Passover  feasts. 
Funeral  orations  were  not  allowed,  and 
Mike,  who  had  never  given  up  his  Jewish 
heritage,  would  have  wanted  it  that  way. 
But  over  the  grave  his  son  was  asked  to 
say  a few  simple  words  before  rising  with 
Liz  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  dead.  And 
with  his  head  bent,  his  eyes  on  the  great 
dark  coffin,  Mike,  Jr.  had  said  simply:  “He 
was  not  only  a wonderful  father.  He  was 
the  greatest  human  being  I have  ever 
known.”  Even  through  Liz’s  fog,  those 
words  had  penetrated. 

She  kept  the  newspaper  story  that  re- 
corded them. 

And  the  others,  the  other  words: 

Sam  Goldwyn:  “The  motion  picture  in- 
dustry and  the  entire  entertainment  world 
will  miss  him.  For  me,  I mourn  him  as  a 
friend.  . . 

George  Seaton:  “Like  a true  friend,  he 
was  often  critical,  always  outspoken.  He 
had  disdain  and  contempt  for  the  de- 
featists and  the  apathetic.  . . 

Jack  Warner:  “The  world  has  lost  one 
of  the  greatest  showmen  of  our  time.” 

Buddy  Adler:  “He  brought  excitement 
back  to  the  business.  Not  just  as  a pro- 
ducer. As  a man.  . . .” 

Loving  words,  admiring  words.  Words 
spoken  by  some  of  the  same  people,  per- 
haps, who  had  panned  Mike  so  for  that 
Madison  Square  Garden  party  that  was 
such  a flop.  Were  they,  then,  hypocritical 
words? 

No,  they  were  not.  They  were  no  more 
hypocritical  than  Mike  himself  had  been — 
and  he  was  a mass  of  contradictions — 
tender  and  rough,  generous  and  money- 
hungry,  loud  and  refined  by  turns. 

She  kept  them  because  Mike  had  been 
worth  so  many  different  opinions,  from 
so  many  different  people. 

Just  as  she  kept  the  telegram  from  a. 
woman  who  hadn’t  known  him  at  all. 
“The  President  and  I,”  it  read,  “extend 
our  deepest  sympathy.”  Signed,  “Mamie 
Eisenhower.” 

She  couldn’t  throw  that  away,  either. 

If  they  delayed  the  healing  of  her  heart 
—well,  that  was  a necessary  risk.  In  a way, 
they  weren’t  even  hers  to  destroy.  They 
were  Mike’s  eulogy,  written  as  Mike  would 
have  wanted  it — in  newspaper  ink,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

They  lie  now,  in  a cloth-covered  scrap- 
book, on  the  table  in  Liz  Taylor’s  room. 

THE  CHINESE  STATUE 

The  jade  Buddha  couldn’t  have  been 


thrown  away  in  any  event.  It  cost  a for- 
tune— the  way  everything  Mike  and  Liz 
bought  on  their  trip  around  the  world  had 
cost  a fortune.  But  this  one  they  had 
bought  not  because  of  its  beauty  or  value 
—but  because  it  symbolized  Hong  Kong 
to  them. 

“We’re  taking  it  home,”  Mike  had  told 
people  in  Hong  Kong,  “to  remind  us  that 
we’re  coming  back.” 

They  were  both  in  love  with  the  In- 
ternational City. 

“It’s  like,”  Liz  told  her  husband,  “it’s 
like  meeting  you  turned  into  streets  and 
houses  and  millions  of  people.” 

He  knew  what  she  meant.  Hong  Kong 
was  like  Mike — a city  of  fantastic  wealth 
— and  incredible  poverty.  Modern  steel 
buildings  collided  with  tiny  Chinese  wood- 
en temples.  Two-ton  trucks  and  rickshaws 
passed  each  other  in  traffic.  In  the  house 
where  they  stayed  with  old  friends  of 
Mike’s,  they  sat  and  ate  and  slept  on  the 
floor — but  on  cushions  of  the  softest,  finest 
material  brought  in  by  quiet,  smiling 
servants. 

They  had  grinned  at  each  other  happily. 

The  next  day  they  weren’t  smiling  any 
more.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Liz  was 
awakened  with  violent  cramps  in  her 
abdomen.  A doctor,  hastily  summoned, 
had  diagnosed  appendicitis. 

“We  can  take  her  to  the  hospital,”  he 
offered. 

Liz  shook  her  head.  Suddenly  she  was  a 
child  again.  Suddenly  Hong  Kong  wasn’t 
a dream  city  any  longer,  but  foreign,  alien 
soil.  “No.  I want  to  go  home.”  She  began 
to  cry,  to  twist  on  the  pallet. 

Sweating,  Mike  took  her  hands.  “Sure, 
Baby.  Sure,  I’ll  take  you  home.  . . .” 

He  did,  too.  He  cut  short  their  trip  and 
flew  her  home  to  be  operated  on  in  Cali- 
fornia. A week  later  she  was  smiling  again, 
and  telling  everyone  how  they  were  going 
to  live  in  Hong  Kong.  “It’s  perfect.  We’ll 
build  a marvelous  house  with  sliding  doors 
and  oil-paper  windows.  . . .” 

“But  it’s  dangerous,  living  so  close  to 
Red  China.  Even  if  Hong  Kong  is  inter- 
national now,  you  never  can  tell.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  worry,”  Liz  told  them. 
“If  anything  were  to  go  wrong,  Mike 
would  bring  me  home.  . . .” 

Now  the  Buddha  sits  on  Liz’s  writing 
desk,  smiling  vacantly  into  air,  too  dear  a 
symbol  to  be  given  up — too  precious  a 
memory  of  the  time  when  all  things  would 
always  be  all  right,  because  Mike  was 
there. 


THE  MONEY  CLIP 

It  wasn’t  an  expensive  one,  by  the 
Todds’  standards — just  a simple  gold 
money  clip,  with  a few  words  engraved 
on  the  back.  Liz  had  given  it  to  Mike  with 
a kiss  and  a joke.  “I  didn’t  want  to  get 
you  one  that  cost  too  much.  I was  afraid 
someday  it  would  turn  out  to  be  worth 
more  than  the  money  you  had  left.  . . .” 

Mike  had  turned,  shaking  his  fists  in 
mock  despair.  “Listen  to  that  broad  of 
mine,  willya?  Some  faith  in  me  she’s 
got.  . . He  turned  the  clip  over,  read 
aloud  the  words  printed  in  minute  gold 
letters — his  own,  often  quoted  words: 

“Being  poor  is  a state  of  mind.  I’ve  been 
broke  lots  of  times,  but  I’ve  never  been 
poor.” 

Going  through  the  house  in  Palm  Springs, 
Liz  had  come  across  it,  had  stared  at  it  for 
minutes,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
it.  Then  she  remembered:  Eddie  had  ad- 
mired it  in  the  past.  Eddie  Fisher,  whom 
Mike  had  called  “My  boy,”  who  had  stood 
with  her  at  the  funeral,  swallowing  his 
own  tremendous  grief  in  his  effort  to  help 
her  through  hers. 

Eddie  should  have  the  clip. 

When  she  got  back  to  Hollywood,  she 
gave  it  to  him,  for  his  twenty-ninth  birth- 


day. She  had  to  turn  her  head  away  at 
the  sight  of  his  face;  Eddie  was  a man, 
men  didn’t  like  to  be  seen  fighting  tears. 

Mike  and  Eddie  had  been  such  good 
friends  and  when  she  and  Mike  had  been 
married,  Eddie  had  been  best  man.  That’s 
the  man  the  groom  relies  on,  she  thought, 
and  it  had  been  funny  but  true.  Big, 
capable  Mike,  on  whom  every  one  else 
depended  so  much,  had  depended  himself 
on  this  boyish-looking,  younger  man.  Ed- 
die had  adored  Mike  and  had  never  let 
him  down  when  he  needed  friendship, 
understanding — or  simply  another  hand  at 
a game  of  cards.  She,  too,  had  come  to 
depend  on  Eddie.  When  Mike  had  died, 
Eddie  had  helped  her  to  get  through  the 
worst  days.  She  had  needed  him  and  she 
had  turned  to  him  confidently. 

But  suddenly  the  companionship  that 
had  been  all  right  for  both  her  and  Mike 
had  been  turned  into  something  wrong 
and  shameful  for  her  alone.  She’d  read  the 
headlines  that  followed  her  meetings  with 
Eddie  in  New  York,  she’d  read  the  quotes, 
and  she  couldn’t  help  feeling  guilty.  She’d 
felt  so  ashamed,  and  once  again  she’d 
known  how  really  alone  she  was. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT 

Always,  on  the  little  table  beside  Eliza- 
beth Taylor’s  bed,  lies  a book.  It  is  in 
manuscript  form;  it  is  titled  “The  First 
Nine  Lives  of  Mike  Todd.”  It  is  not  auto- 
graphed by  the  author,  because  the  author 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  finish  it.  In  its 
final,  printed  form  it  contains  notes,  edited 
by  the  author’s  wife,  of  the  last  interview 
with  Mike  Todd,  the  interview  at  which 
Liz  had  complained  that  her  throat  felt  sore 
and  scratchy,  at  which  Mike  had  glared  at 
her  and  said,  “You  better  get  over  it  fast 
or  I won’t  take  you  with  me  to  the  Friars’ 
dinner.  How  would  you  like  that,  huh?” 

And  Liz,  patting  her  hair  with  long  slim 
fingers,  had  teased,  “Oh  you  couldn’t  go 
without  me.  Remember — you’re  just  one 
half  of—” 

Mike  had  finished  it  for  her.  “ — a pair 
of  scissors.  Nonetheless,  if  the  doctor  says 
no,  you  ain’t  gonna  go.  . . 

The  doctor  had  said  no,  and  Mike  had 
gone  to  his  death  alone.  . . . 

But  that  wasn’t  true.  There  was  a lie  in 
that  sentence,  a lie  that  Liz  Taylor  is  de- 
termined to  forget. 

Mike  Todd  was  not  alone  on  that  plane. 

Two  pilots  perished  with  him. 

So  did  Art  Cohen,  the  book’s  author. 

Both  pilots  left  wives  behind.  One  left 
one  child,  the  other  three. 

Art  Cohen  left  a wife  and  two  sons. 

So  the  book  lies  beside  her  bed.  Not  to 
tell  her  about  Mike  Todd — there  is  noth- 
ing between  its  covers  that  she  does  not 
know  herself.  But  to  remind  her  on  the 
worst  days,  on  the  days  when  her  control 
slips  and  her  sick,  weary  heart  cries  out 
as  it  did  in  the  first  days  of  grief:  “I  wish 
I had  gone  with  him.  I wish  I were  dead, 
too.  . . .” — to  remind  her  then  that  other 
women,  too,  are  grieving  for  shattered 
lives  and  lost  loves — and  that  they  are  re- 
building their  worlds  for  the  future.  That 
what  they  are  doing,  she  must  do,  too. 

It  is  the  hardest  memory  of  all. 

It  is  almost — but  not  quite — the  most 
precious. 

For  there  is  one  keepsake,  one  thing  that 
belongs  to  Mike  that  outweighs  all  the 
rest.  It  is  a year  old,  and  it  changes  every 
day.  It  has  its  mother’s  huge,  wondering 
eyes,  and  soft  dark  hair.  It  has  a high, 
small  voice,  and  a very  small  vocabulary. 

It  has  its  father’s  smile. 

Its  name  is  Liza  Todd. 

The  most  precious  keepsake  of  them 
all.  . . . —IRENE  REICH 

ELIZABETH  STARS  IN  M-G-m’s  “CAT  ON  A 
HOT  TIN  ROOF.” 
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going  to  miss  us,”  she  said.  “And  we’ll 
miss  her,  too,  won’t  we?” 

Lindy  persisted.  “Why  does  she  have  to 
go,  Mommy?  Can’t  Judy  stay  with  us  al- 
ways and  always?” 

“No,  dear,”  Shirley  answered.  She 
patted  Lindy’s  ponytail  and  helped  her 
slip  off  the  edge  of  the  bed.  “Daddy  and 
I want  her  to  stay  just  as  much  as  you 
and  Debby  and  Cherry  do.” 

. . and  Laury,  too  . . .”  Lindy  said. 

“Yes,  baby  Laury,  too.  But  Judy’s  going 
to  go  to  college.  Like  Daddy  used  to,  re- 
member? And  she  wants  to  see  her 
Mommy  and  Daddy  before  she  starts.” 

Lindy  stood  up  on  the  thick,  pink-car- 
peted floor.  “I  love  my  Mommy,”  she 
said. 

“And  Judy  loves  hers,”  said  Shirley. 
“Now,  why  don’t  you  go  and  give  Judy  a 
kiss  and  Mommy’ll  finish  dressing  so 
she’ll  be  ready  when  Daddy  comes  home 
to  take  Judy  to  the  airport.” 

Lindy  ran  down  the  long  second-floor 
marble  hallway  to  Judy’s  room  at  the 
end.  Her  sisters,  Cherry  and  Debby,  were 
already  there,  sitting  on  Judy’s  bed  and 
watching  with  sad,  wide  eyes  as  Judy 
packed. 

“Hi,  Lindy,”  Judy  said.  “Come  on  in.” 

“Hi,  Judy,”  Lindy  answered,  watching 
her  fold  a blouse  into  the  open,  plaid 
suitcase. 

Judy  stopped,  suddenly  remembering 
the  first  time  she’d  worn  the  blouse, 
one  of  her  favorites.  It  was  an  Iowa  spring 
night,  just  before  her  high  school  gradu- 
ation. Judy  and  her  mother  had  been  sit- 
ting on  the  front  porch  of  the  Plumb  farm- 
house, talking  about  summer  jobs. 

“What  about  baby-sitting?”  her  mother 
suggested. 

“Oh,  I guess  I can  baby-sit  on  week- 
ends,” Judy  told  her.  “But  that’s  not 
enough  to  help  me  through  college  too.” 

“I’ll  bet  I know  someone  who  needs  a 
steady,  all-around  baby-sitter,”  Mrs. 
Plumb  finally  said. 

“Who?”  Judy  asked  eagerly. 

“Now,  don’t  laugh,”  her  mother  cau- 
tioned. “The  Boones!” 

“What?”  Judy  said  incredulously.  “You 
mean  Pat  Boone?” 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  idea?”  Mrs. 


Plumb  asked.  “You’re  an  old-hand  at 
baby-sitting,  aren’t  you?  You  helped  me 
look  after  most  of  your  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. The  Boones  just  might  be  tickled 
pink  to  have  someone  with  your  kind  of 
experience  around.” 

“Oh,  Mom,”  Judy  said.  “They’d  think 
we’re  crazy.  I’ll  bet  the  Boones  never 
heard  of  Irwin,  Iowa.  Do  you  know  what 
the  population  was  by  last  count?  A big 
381!” 

“Well,”  her  mother  said,  “let’s  let  them 
know  Irwin,  Iowa’s  on  the  map.  I’ll  write 
them  myself.” 

And,  in  answer  to  Judy’s  prayers,  the 
Boones  replied.  “We  have  a baby- 
sitter,” their  letter  said,  “Eva  Jones, 
who’s  been  with  us  since  Cherry’s  birth. 
But  we  will  be  needing  someone  to  help 
her  when  we  go  to  California  this  sum- 
mer. Naturally,”  the  letter  went  on,  “we 
couldn’t  pick  a baby-sitter  out  of  thin  air. 
Could  we  have  references.  . . ?” 

A little  over  a week  went  by.  Then 
one  evening,  in  early  June,  the  telephone 
rang  in  the  Plumb  living  room  and  Mr. 
Plumb  answered  it.  It  was  Pat  Boone 
and  he  asked  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Plumb. 

“We  weren’t  really  thinking  of  anyone 
as  young  as  Judy,”  he  said,  “but  when 
your  letter  came,  Shirley  just  had  a 
hunch  about  it.  Judy  seems  experienced 
enough  to  give  Eva  a strong  helping  hand 
and,  both  Shirley  and  I like  the  idea  that 
Judy  wants  to  work  to  raise  money  for 
college.  Besides,  she’s  interested  in  the 
church,  and  can  help  teach  the  girls  their 
Sunday  school  lessons  and  tell  them  Bible 
stories.  . . . We’d  like  to  have  Judy  come 
and  try  the  baby-sitting  job  with  us  for 
a week.  We’ll  pay  all  her  expenses,  Mrs. 
Plumb.  Do  you  think  she’d  be  willing?” 

A couple  of  days  after  that,  Judy  was 
saying  goodbye  to  the  green  fields  of  her 
native  Iowa,  and  she  was  flying  east  to 
baby-sit  for  Pat  Boone  and  his  family  in 
New  Jersey. 

Then,  when  the  plane  landed  at  New- 
ark airport,  there  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ramp,  was  a mob  of  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers. 

“I  didn’t  recognize  anybody  famous  on 
the  plane,”  Judy  thought.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  they  were  there  to 
meet  her.  But  when  Judy  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  landing  ramp,  they  were  all 
hurling  questions  at  her. 

“How  does  it  feel  to  be  a Cindrella 
baby-sitter?”  asked  a reporter. 

“Smile,  Judy,”  a photographer  shouted. 
They  popped  flashbulbs  and  shot  ques- 


tions. Judy  stood  there  calmly,  quietly, 
but  deep  inside  she  was  shaking.  Then, 
suddenly,  right  in  the  middle  of  someone’s 
question,  she  felt  a tug  at  her  skirt.  “Hi, 
Judy,”  piped  a little  voice,  “I’m  Cherry.” 
The  four-year-old  girl  opened  her  arms 
for  a hug.  Then  she  took  Judy’s  hand  in 
her  own  tiny  one  and  led  her  to  a car 
where  all  the  other  Boones  were  waiting. 

“Look,”  Debby  had  shouted,  “She’s  got 
bangs  just  like  mine!”  . . . 

Judy  quickly  brought  herself  back  to 
the  present.  There  was  Debby  all  right, 
and  she  had  the  same  Buster  Brown  hair- 
cut that  Judy  had  herself. 

“Judy,  Judy,”  she  was  saying,  “sing  us 
a story.” 

“Yes,  Judy,”  Cherry  echoed.  “Sing  us 
a story.” 

Judy  looked  at  the  scrubbed,  smiling 
faces.  Her  eyes  were  misty  as  she  thought 
of  how  much  she  would  miss  them. 

“Don’t  cry,”  Lindy  said.  “I  saw  you 
crying  before,  but,  please,  Judy,  don’t  cry. 
Sing  us  a story.” 

“All  right,”  Judy  said,  trying  to  make 
her  voice  sound  gay  and  happy.  “I  know 
what.  Let’s  all  sing  the  story  about  gran- 
pa  getting  his  long  beard  caught  in  the 
soup.” 

How  many  times  they  had  sung  this 
song  together,  Judy  thought.  Next  to 
Elvis’  rock  ’n’  roll  records,  this  was 
the  Boone  girls’  favorite.  And  Judy,  too, 
loved  singing  and  laughing  with  them 
about  the  old  granpa  who  messed  up  his 
beard  everytime  he  went  to  slurp  a 
spoonful  of  soup. 

It  had  taken  just  one  week  for  Judy  to 
know  that  she  loved  these  Boones  and  for 
the  Boones,  from  Papa  Pat  to  baby  Laury, 
to  give  their  approval  to  Judy.  “You 
know  what  we  liked  about  you,  Judy?” 
Pat  said  one  night.  It  was  just  after  he’d 
lullabied  the  girls  to  sleep.  “You  aren’t 
afraid  to  work.  After  we  met  you  at  the 
airport  and  brought  you  home,  you  saw  a 
stack  of  coffee  cups  in  the  sink.  And  be- 
fore everybody  got  a chance  to  say  a little 
more  than  a how-do-you-do,  you  hauled 
off  and  started  washing  the  dirty  dishes. 
Your  initiative  impressed  us  a lot.” 

Judy  didn’t  admit  it,  but  she’d  been  so 
nervous  that  first  day  she  hadn’t  known 
what  to  do.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  cups 
and  saucers,  she  ran  to  them  with  relief. 
She  figured  if  she  began  to  work  she 
wouldn’t  have  to  talk,  because  frankly 
she  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 

From  then  on,  too  many  things  had 
happened.  She  had  been  too  involved  to 
worry  about  what  to  say.  It  had  just 
come  naturally,  in  the  course  of  helping 
look  after  four  very  lively  little  girls.  Be- 
fore she  knew  it,  the  Boones  asked  her  to 
stay  all  summer  and  it  was  time  to  leave 
the  house  in  Leonia  and  head  for  Califor- 
nia. That  was  to  be  their  home,  while 
Pat  worked  on  “Mardi  Gras.”  She  re- 
membered how  Pat  counted  up  noses 
aboard  the  plane,  and  said,  “Wow!  Eight 
women!”  counting  Shirley,  the  four  girls. 
Eva  Jones,  Judy,  and  Lynn  Carlton,  a 
teenaged  neighbor  of  the  Boones  in  Leo- 
nia who  was  coming  along  for  a visit. 
Titch,  the  Boones’  dog,  half-boxer  and 
half-Weimeraner,  was  there,  too! 

“We’re  all  on  a Tom  Sawyer  adven- 
ture,” Shirley  had  laughed. 

Gary  Crosby,  who  was  going  to  be  in 
the  picture  with  Pat,  came  along  for  Pat’s 
support.  “Wow,”  he  said,  “what  a harem!” 

He’d  been  up  late  the  night  before  and 
planned  to  catch  up  on  his  sleep.  He 
didn’t!  From  New  York  to  California, 
Lindy  and  Cherry  took  half-hour  turns 
seeing  that  Gary  didn’t  waste  any  of  the 
trip  by  sleeping. 

Somehow  they  crossed  the  country  and 
there  was  Pat,  standing  in  the  aisle  help- 
ing gather  lost  sweaters  and  pocketbooks. 
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“Don’t  see  anybody  I know,”  Gary  said 
as  they  left  the  plane.  Then,  he  laughed. 
“Why,  there’s  my  old  man!” 

Judy  looked  up  and  there,  right  before 
her  eyes,  was  that  famous,  familiar  figure, 
casually  puffing  on  a pipe  and  waiting  be- 
hind the  rail,  just  like  anybody  else  who’d 
come  to  meet  a plane. 

When  Cherry  saw  him,  she  screamed: 
“Look,  Eva,  look,  there’s  your  boy 
friend!” 

After  Pat  stopped  laughing,  he  told 
Judy  that  the  year  before  Bing  had  auto- 
graphed a picture  for  Eva,  which  she  kept 
in  her  room.  Cherry  insists  that  this 
means  that  Bing  is  Eva’s  boy  friend. 
“Kathy  Crosby  doesn’t  know  about  the 
romance,”  Pat  laughed,  “nor  does  Bing.” 

Pat  and  Shirley  had  been  as  thrilled  as 
Judy  to  find  Bing  waiting  at  the  air- 
port. But  even  the  sight  of  Hollywood’s 
most  famous  of  citizens  didn’t  prepare 
either  of  them  for  what  was  to  come! 

“Golly,”  said  Judy  when  the  great  semi- 
circle of  a building  came  into  view,  “it 
looks  as  big  as  a hotel.” 

Pat  looked  at  the  way  the  front  was  all 
paved  and  then  looked  at  his  four  roam- 
ing little  girls.  “Where’s  our  yard?”  he 
wanted  to  know. 

“Go  inside  and  you’ll  see,”  said  Norman 
Greer,  who  is  Pat’s  press  agent. 

There,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
through  marble  porches  and  loggias,  was 
the  “yard.”  In  size,  it  was  more  like  a 
football  field. 

The  group  just  stood  there,  still  holding 
their  suitcases.  They  just  stood  and 
looked.  There  were  miles  and  miles  of 
marble  hallways  and  a living  room  filled 
with  magnificent  period  furniture.  There 
were  life-sized  statues  and  there  was 
a fabulous  crystal  chandelier  hanging 
from  the  high  hallway  ceiling.  There  were 
gold  railings  on  the  circular  stairway  that 
overlooked  the  rotunda. 

“Oh,  it’s  too  big,”  Shirley  said.  “Let’s 
go  to  a motel.” 

But  then  they  all  saw  it  together.  At 
the  steps  and  railings  and  bannisters, 
around  the  Taj  Mahal  of  a pool,  every- 
where that  a little  Boone  might  tumble 
through,  the  studio  had  installed  chicken 
wire.  This  homely  safeguard,  trimming 
all  those  exotic  surroundings,  set  Pat, 
Shirley  and  Judy  to  giggling. 

Shirley  put  her  suitcase  down.  The 
girls,  less  impressed  than  the  grownups, 
had  already  begun  to  run  through  the 
rooms  and  test  their  echos.  “Well,  this 
is  one  place  the  children  can’t  damage,” 
Shirley  laughed.  “After  all,  everything’s 
made  of  marble.” 

When  they’d  finished  counting,  they 
found  there  were  twenty-four  rooms. 
“They  told  me  at  the  studio,”  said  Pat, 
“that  this  is  the  house  where  Prince 
Rainier  lived  when  he  was  courting  Grace 
Kelly.”  Amid  these  settings,  Judy,  too, 
began  to  feel  like  a princess,  like  the 
day  she  went  to  her  first  big  Hollywood 
party. 

She  hadn’t  expected  to  go  dating  or 
partying  when  she  said  “yes”  to  being 
the  Boones’  baby-sitter.  Her  mother  had 
cautioned  her  that  she’d  been  hired  for 
a job  and  that  she  mustn’t  let  any  of  that 
Hollywood  stardust  blind  her. 

But  one  day  Shirley  came  to  Judy’s 
room.  “Pat  and  I want  you  to  come  to  a 
party  with  us,”  she  said.  “Eva  can  look 
after  the  children.  The  studio’s  having  a 
celebration  for  the  ‘Mardi  Gras’  cast,  and 
I think  you’d  enjoy  it.  If  you  like,” 
Shirley  continued,  “I’ll  help  you  pick  out 
what  to  wear.” 

They  decided  on  a navy  blue  Sunday 
dress  and  Shirley  lent  Judy  a pair  of  tiny 
pearl  earrings.  In  less  than  an  hour,  they 
were  off  to  a Beverly  Hills  mansion.  Once 
inside,  Judy  wanted  to  pinch  herself  to 


make  certain  all  of  it  was  really  true. 

Talking  to  her,  asking  about  her,  were 
so  many  people  Judy’d  seen  on  TV  and 
in  the  movies  and  the  magazines.  The 
McGuire  Sisters  recognized  her  from  the 
newspaper  stories  about  Pat  Boone’s  Iowa 
baby-sitter.  Tommy  Sands,  whom  she’d 
met  at  the  Boone  house  one  night  when 
Pat  had  brought  him  home  for  dinner  after 
the  day’s  filming,  asked  her  for  a dance. 

It  had  been  a wonderful  summer  and 
now,  it  was  almost  over,  Judy  sighed. 
Lindy  tugged  at  her  lilac-colored  go- 
ing-away  dress.  The  musicale  had  ended. 
Granpa  had  gotten  his  beard  out  of  the 
soup.  Judy  looked  into  the  framed  mirror 
above  her  dresser.  She  combed  her  bangs 
flat  and  told  herself,  “I’ve  got  to  think  of 
happy  things,  endings  like  the  one  in  the 
song.  Or  else  I’ll  start  crying  all  over 
again.” 

A loud  lunged  “Hi  everybody!”  came 
from  downstairs.  Pat  was  home  from  the 
studio  to  drive  them  all  to  the  airport. 

In  a minute  he  was  upstairs.  “Every- 
body ready?”  he  asked.  The  girls  scurried 
downstairs  after  him.  Judy  stayed  behind 
for  one  last,  lingering  look  at  her  yellow 
room.  “Goodbye,  California  room,”  she 
said.  Then  she  picked  up  the  small  travel- 
ing bag  and  walked  down  the  hallway  to 
the  big  circular  staircase. 

“Okay,  everybody,”  Pat  said.  “Pile  in.” 
“Know  what  popped  into  my  head, 
Judy,  while  I was  dressing  Laury?” 
Shirley  turned  around  in  the  front  seat 
and  smiled  at  Judy.  “I  kept  thinking  of 
the  day  Pat  couldn’t  open  a charge  ac- 
count at  Sears  Roebuck.  Remember,  that 
was  when  we  wanted  to  get  all  that 
playground  equipment  for  the  girls.  The 
clerk  figured  ‘actor’  was  too  unstable  a 
profession  and  they  wanted  to  check 
Pat’s  financial  references.  So  Pat  ended 
up  paying  cash  for  everything.” 

“It  was  funny,”  Judy  answered.  “We 
all  laughed.  Nobody  there  seemed  ever 
to  have  heard  of  Pat  Boone!” 

“Can  you  hear  the  planes?”  Shirley  said. 
“We’re  almost  there.  You  know  what  else 
I’ve  been  thinking,  Judy?  Who’s  going 
to  go  through  the  fashion  magazines  with 
me  and  help  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
when  I want  a new  dress?  I guess  I’ll 
have  to  save  the  magazines  till  next  year, 
and  we’ll  have  a big  dress  confab  then, 
you  and  me.” 

Pat  checked  Judy’s  luggage,  then 
bought  everybody  drinks  of  orange  juice. 

The  airlines  announcer  was  calling  out 
the  number  of  Judy’s  flight,  and  Judy 
put  down  her  paper  cup. 

She  took  each  of  the  girls  and  hugged 
them.  “See  you  real  soon,  huh?”  she 
said.  “I  know  it.  You  just  wait  and  see.” 

Pat  thanked  her  and  Shirley,  holding 
little  Laury  in  her  arms,  leaned  over  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  The  girls  asked 
for  another  round  of  hugs  and  kisses  be- 
fore Judy  went  through  the  gate  to  the 
four-engine  plane  waiting  for  her. 

The  September  sky  darkened.  Judy 
walked  up  the  circular  stairway  to  the 
plane’s  entrance,  turned  around  and 
waved  to  all  the  little  hands  waving  good- 
bye at  her. 

The  plane’s  hostess  directed  her  to  a 
seat  by  the  window.  She  looked  out  at 
the  Boone  girls,  at  Pat  and  Shirley,  all 
waving  goodbye  to  her,  and  her  heart 
felt  like  it  was  bursting.  In  a moment, 
the  motor  rumbled  and  the  plane  rose 
slowly  into  the  twilight  sky.  She  looked 
out  the  window  at  the  little  specks  below. 
Judy  could  still  make  out  the  station 
wagon  and  the  Boones  standing  near  it. 
Suddenly  everything  was  a blur  and  Judy 
couldn’t  see  them  anymore.  The  End 
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JANET’S  PARTY 

Continued  from  page  58 

a car  pulled  out  in  front  of  them  and  she 
shouted:  “Watch  out,  Tony!” 

“I  see  him,”  Tony  assured  her  and  with 
a sharp  twist  of  the  steering  wheel,  he 
turned  the  car  into  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard. 

“Mind  if  we  stop  at  Martindale’s  Book- 
store?” he  asked.  “I  promised  to  pick  up 
a new  golf  book  for  Dino.” 

“Now?”  she  asked,  a little  incredulous. 
“Couldn’t  we  do  it  when  we  go  shopping 
tomorrow  morning?” 

“It’ll  only  take  a minute.” 

Tony  was  gone  ten  minutes  before  she 
saw  him  in  the  car  rear- view  mirror,  com- 
ing out  of  the  bookstore. 

“Had  trouble  finding  a copy,”  he  called 
out,  half-running  toward  the  car  and 
waving  the  book  in  his  hand. 

“You  know  you  were  in  there  at  least 
twenty  minutes?” 

“Ten,”  he  flipped  back,  smiling.  “Next 
stop,  La  Scala.  Dino  said  they  were  going 
to  have  dinner  there.  It’s  just  across  the 
street.  How  about  stopping  in  for  a few 
minutes  and  dropping  the  book  off?” 

“I’ll  wait  here,  Tony,”  she  answered,  “or 
we’ll  really  be  late.” 

“Ah,  c’mon,  honey,  just  to  say  hello. 
You  haven’t  seen  Dino  and  Jeanne  for  a 
while.  We  won’t  stay  long,”  he  begged, 
and  she  could  never  refuse  him  when  he 
looked  at  her  that  way. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  she  said  finally,  but 
added:  “It’s  7:30 — we’re  already  late  for 
dinner.” 

Then  Tony  did  something  she’d  never 
seen  him  do  before.  He  opened  the  door 
and  ran  on  ahead,  leaving  her  to  get  out 
and  find  her  way  among  the  parked  auto- 
mobiles. 

What’s  wrong  with  him  today?  she 
asked  herself,  somewhat  annoyed,  and 
gave  a forced  smile  to  the  doorman  who 
greeted  her.  “Good  evening,  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis,” he  said,  opening  the  restaurant  door. 
“Mr.  Curtis  just  went  in.” 

“I  know  he  did,”  she  answered,  telling 
herself:  Now,  Janet,  keep  calm.  As  she 
entered,  Tony  popped  out  of  a side  door, 
motioned  for  her  to  join  him  and  play- 
fully knocked  two  hanging  Chianti  bottles 
together  before  disappearing  back  into 
the  room. 

“Tony,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  to- 
day?” she  asked  sharply  as  she  caught  up 
with  him.  “All  this  fuss  about  seeing 
Dino.  I’ve  . . and  then,  without  warn- 
ing, even  though  Tony’s  smile  should  have 
told  her,  she  heard  Dino  singing,  “Happy 
birthday  to  you”  and  Joan  Collins  and 
Lauren  Bacall  called  out  “Surprise!  Sur- 
prise!” and  the  room  was  filled  with  her 
friends  and  Tony  kissed  her  and  all  she 
could  do  was  stand  there  and  say:  “Oh, 
Tony.  Oh,  To-ny.”  Then  she  started  to 
cry  and  between  tears  tried  to  explain  to 
them  all — “I’ve  never  had  a birthday  party 
before.” 

Wiping  her  tears,  she  suddenly  spotted 
Debbie  Reynolds  and  without  thinking, 
blurted  out:  “But  what  about  Carrie?  I 
thought  she  was  sick?”  And  then  she 
realized  why  Tony  wouldn’t  stop  by  the 
Fishers’.  “You  knew  all  the  time  Debbie 
was  going  to  be  here,  didn’t  you?”  she 
laughed. 

“And  you  didn’t  want  to  stop  by  for 
my  book  either,  did  you?”  Dino  Martin 
teased.  “That’s  how  much  you  worry 
about  my  golf  game!” 

f And  all  Janet  could  do  was  blush  with 
embarrassment,  finally  saying,  “But  Tony 
kept  me  waiting  fifteen  minutes  . . 

“Twenty  minutes  last  time,”  Tony  inter- 


rupted. “Woman,  you  always  exaggerate.” 
And  Dino  explained  that  Tony  was  forced 
to  delay  her  because  they  were  ten 
minutes  early,  and  Janet  collapsed 
again  into  laughter.  “That’s  why  . . .”  she 
gasped.  “It’s  all  your  fault  that  I got  mad 
at  Tony,”  she  threatened  Dino,  and  Tony 
escaped  into  the  kitchen  to  get  Janet’s 
surprise  birthday  cake. 

“Why  do  they  make  matches  so  short?” 
he  said  nervously  to  the  manager  as  he 
lighted  the  candles  on  the  twenty-pound 
birthday  cake  he  had  designed  himself. 
It  was  pink  and  blue  with  a border  of 
sixteen  white  candles.  “You’d  better  light 
the  rest  or  I’ll  burn  the  whole  thing  up,” 
he  said  handing  over  his  pack  of  matches, 
“before  we  even  take  the  cake  in.” 

Here  comes  the  cake,  here  comes  the 
cake,”  sang  Judy  Garland  as  Tony 
wheeled  it  in,  and  Dino  and  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr.,  joined  in  and  for  an  encore: 
“Happy  birthday,  dear  Janet,  Happy  birth- 
day to  you.” 

“Do  you  realize,  Hon,  how  much  it 
would  have  cost  to  get  that  trio  to  sing  for 
us?  I thought  it  would  be  cheaper  to  feed 
them,”  Tony  kidded. 

“That’s  what  you  think,”  shouted  Sam- 
my. “Wait  ’til  you  see  us  eat!” 

Tony  watched  Janet,  her  every  move,  as 
she  looked  at  the  cake  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She’s  lovely,  he  thought.  Her 
eyes  glowed,  and  her  smile,  lighting  her 
whole  face,  told  everyone  more  than  words 
how  she  felt.  She  always  talks  with  her 
hands,  he  noticed,  when  she’s  excited.  His 
expression  softened  as  he  thought,  We’ve 
been  married  seven  years  . . . seven  years 
goes  fast  when  a marriage  is  good  . . . 
when  two  people  try  hard  to  make  it  work. 
That’s  the  wonderful  thing  about  Janet. 
She’s  never  really  so  satisfied  she  doesn’t 
keep  trying  to  make  ours  better.  . . . She’s 
reaching  for  something,  just  as  I am.  He 
smiled  as  he  watched  her  bend  over  the 
cake  and  clasp  her  hands  together.  She 
looks  like  a little  girl,  he  thought.  He  had 
told  her  that  yesterday  and  she  had 
thought  he  was  teasing  her,  but  he  wasn’t. 

He  had  never  thought  of  giving  Janet 
a birthday  party  before.  In  fact  not  until 
a month  before  did  she  tell  him  she’d  never 
had  one — when  they  were  talking  about 
giving  a big  party  for  Kelly’s  second  birth- 
day and  had  flown  back  from  New  York 
earlier  in  order  to  get  things  ready  for  it. 

“This  is  her  first  party  so  everything 
must  be  just  right,”  Janet  insisted,  as  they 
planned  the  games  and  prizes  and  party 
favors  and  guest  list.  “How’d  you  get  to  be 
such  an  authority  on  the  subject?”  he’d 
teased. 

She  was  silent  for  a minute.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  said  finally.  “I — I never  had  a 
real  birthday  party  with  other  kids  and 
games.” 

That’s  when  Tony  began  planning  to- 
night’s party.  I’ve  never  had  so  much  fun 
planning  anything  before,  he  thought, 
watching  Janet. 

“Oh,  it’s  lovely,  just  lovely,”  she  was 
saying.  “It’s  the  loveliest  cake  I’ve  ever 
seen.  I won’t  want  to  ever  cut  into  it.” 
“What  does  it  say?”  Lauren  Bacall  asked. 
“Happy  birthday  Janet,”  she  answered, 
giggling.  “But  it  has  a small  house  . . 

“With  the  way  you’re  expanding  your 
family,  it’d  better  be  a big  one,”  quipped 
Sid  Luft. 

“.  . . and  it  has  a car  with  Doc  written 
on  it  . . . and,  let  me  see,  trees,  and  our 
Benedict  Canyon  mountains  . . . and,”  she 
burst  into  a radiant  smile,  “here’s  the 
stork.” 

“Carrying  what?”  asked  John  Forsythe. 
“A  purple-people  eater,”  quipped  Sam- 
my Davis,  but  Janet  was  so  preoccupied 
that  she  answered  seriously:  “No,  it’s  a 
baby.” 


“Boy  or  girl?”  Tony  asked  with  a laugh. 
And  turning,  her  eyes  meeting  his,  she 
smiled,  “It’s  your  design.  You  tell  me.” 

Janet  started  counting  the  candles, 
pointing  with  her  finger,  missed  one  and 
began  all  over  again,  and  suddenly  she 
wasn’t  smiling  any  more  and  Tony  thought 
she  was  going  to  cry. 

“Blow  hard,”  Jerry  Gershwin  called. 
“You  have  to  blow  all  the  candles  out  to 
get  your  wish.”  Janet  took  a deep  breath. 

Then  in  an  excited  voice,  with  all  the 
magical  belief  of  a child,  she  announced 
happily:  “I  get  my  wish!  I get  my  wish!  I 
blew  them  all  out!”  And  throwing  her  arms 
around  Tony,  she  gave  him  a hug  and 
kiss  on  the  cheek  while  Tony,  almost  bash- 
fully, answered  with:  “C’mon,  honey,  let’s 
eat.” 

Oh,  look,  Tony,”  Janet  pointed  as  they 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  five  large  round 
tables  that  Tony  had  especially  dec- 
orated for  the  party,  “There’s  a telegram 
under  my  plate.”  Ripping  it  open,  she 
said,  “It’s  from  Las  Vegas  . . . oh,  from 
Rosie  and  Jose  Ferrer”  and  with  Tony 
leaning  over  her  shoulder  she  read  their 
regrets  that  Rosie’s  engagement  at  the 
Sands  Hotel  prevented  them  from  attend- 
ing. “But  it  was  sweet  of  them  to  wire, 
wasn’t  it?”  she  said  and  tucked  the  tele- 
gram safely  into  her  pocketbook  so  she 
wouldn’t  forget  it. 

“The  Sands  Hotel  should  see  this  act,” 
Tony  laughed  and  pointed. 

“Where?”  she  asked,  then  laughed,  too, 
as  her  eye  wandered  past  the  waiters 
carrying  huge  trays  of  antipasto,  to  Dean, 
weaving  in  and  out  among  the  tables, 
strumming  an  imaginary  guitar  and  sud- 
denly bursting  forth  into  a lusty  Italian 
folk  song. 

“Hmmm,  that  singing  waiter  has  possi- 
bilities, doesn’t  he,  Tony?”  Janet  kidded 
as  Dino  ended  his  song  with  a deep  bow 
in  her  direction  and  began  another. 

Finally  when  Gregory  Peck  put  on  a 
recording  of  Frank  Sinatra’s  “Wee  Hours,” 
he  threw  up  his  hands  in  mock  irritation 
and  retreated  to  his  table. 

“Don’t  feel  bad,  Dino,”  Jeanne  Martin 
teased.  “Look  at  the  menu.” 

“Main  course:  Choice  of  Chicken  Dean 
Martin  or  Sausage  and  Peppers  a la  Tony 
Curtis,”  he  read  aloud.  “What’d  you  order, 
Janet?” 

“Sausage  and  peppers,  of  course,”  she 
answered. 

“Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Curtis,”  said  the  head- 
waiter  over  her  left  shoulder,  “there’s  a 
phone  call  for  you  in  the  lobby.” 

“Saved  by  the  bell,”  she  punned  as  she 
followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

“Who  is  it?”  she  repeated.  “I  can’t  hear 
you  . . .”  and  then  gave  a loud  shout  of 
recognition.  “Mother!  How  are  you?  Yes, 
it’s  wonderful.  You  mean  you  knew  . . . 
all  the  time  you  knew  and  you  never  told 
me?  I wish  you  and  Pops  could  have 
come.  Know  what  Tony  gave  me?  A 
beautiful  silver  toilette  tray  that  I can 
hook  on  the  side  of  the  bathtub  . . . with 
dozens  of  little  compartments  where  I can 
store  all  those  little  things  I keep  losing. 
Luxurious,  huh?  Who’s  going  to  polish  it? 
Why,  Tony,  of  course  ...  at  least  on  my 
birthdays,  he  said.  Kelly?  . . . just  fine. 
Me  too.  And  Dad?  Give  him  my  love.  . . . 
I will,  both  to  Tony  and  Kelly.  Right. 
’Bye — and  thanks  for  calling.  ’Bye.” 

She  stood  for  a moment  in  the  quiet 
lobby,  her  hand  still  resting  on  the  phone. 
She  always  felt  a little  homesick  after 
talking  to  the  folks.  But  a loud  burst  of 
applause  from  outside  brought  her  back 
and  she  went  out  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

“Jan,  you  missed  Tony’s  magic  tricks,” 
Joan  Collins  said. 

“One  advantage  of  being  married  to  the 
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magician  is  that  you  can  always  catch  the 
act  later  at  home,”  she  laughed  and  went 
over  to  where  Tony  was  sitting  quietly  at 
one  of  the  side  tables.  “Why  so  serious?” 
she  asked,  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

“Oh,  just  thinking  . . . remember  where 
we  were  on  your  birthday  last  year?” 

“Yes,  in  Europe,  shooting  ‘The  Vikings.’ 
Seems  so  long  ago,  doesn’t  it,”  she  an- 
swered, then  brightening.  “Guess  who 
that  was  on  the  phone?  Mother.  She 
said  you’re  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
able  to  keep  a secret  from  me.  She  never 
could.  And  what  a secret!”  she  said, 
looked  happily  around  the  room  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

Tony  looked  up  anxiously,  “Feeling  all 
right?  How’s  the  baby?  Maybe  we  should 
think  about  going  home.  It’s  after  two.” 

Here,  let  me  carry  those  packages  for 
you,”  Tony  offered  as  Janet  started 
gathering  up  her  presents. 

“I  can’t  wait  to  get  home  and  open 
them  . . . it’s  just  like  Christmas,”  she 
laughed. 

“And  here’s  the  guest  list,”  Tony  said, 
handing  her  a large  white  card,  “for  your 
scrapbook.”  And  Janet  read: 

Judy  Garland  and  Sid  Luft 
Dean  and  Jeanne  Martin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sammy  Cahn 
Joan  Collins 
Oscar  and  June  Levant 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

Lauren  Bacall 

Debbie  Reynolds 

John  Forsythe 

Jackie  and  Jerry  Gershwin 

Jay  and  Judy  Cantor 

Pat  Newcomb 

John  Foreman 

Warren  Cowan 

Henry  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Donen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mirisch 
Veronique  and  Gregory  Peck 
“Oh,  Tony,  what  a wonderful  souvenir,” 
and  she  carefully  slipped  it  into  a large 
box  to  keep  it  from  crushing. 

“And,  oh,  we  must  bring  Kelly  a piece 
of  birthday  cake,”  she  remembered.  “Let’s 
cut  some  right  now.  And  another  one  for 
Debbie  to  take  home  for  Carrie,”  she 
added,  wrapping  the  cake  in  a napkin. 

“Okay,  all  set,”  she  said,  slipping  her 
arm  through  Tony’s  as  they  walked  toward 
the  door.  “ ’Nite,  George,”  she  called  to 
the  waiter.  “Dinner  was  marvelous.  I’ll 
be  down  one  of  these  days  to  bribe  you 
into  giving  me  some  of  those  recipes.  And 
I felt  real  elegant — white  linen  table- 
cloths— no  checked  ones  tonight!  Thanks 
for  everything.” 

“Hey,  look,  Jan,”  Tony  said,  pushing 
open  the  door  and  pointing  to  their  famous 
guests  lining  the  curb  pitching  pennies! 
“Gambling  is  against  the  law,”  he  kidded 
them,  “.  . . and  that  includes  penny- 
pitching.” Turning  to  Janet,  he  asked: 
“Feel  lucky  tonight?” 

“Do  I!”  she  laughed,  putting  out  her 
hand,  “Just  give  me  some  money,”  and 
clutching  a handful  of  coins,  she  ran  over 
to  join  Veronique  Peck  and  Joan  Collins, 
who  were  tossing  the  coins  against  the 
side  of  the  restaurant  wall. 

“Pennies,”  scoffed  Sammy  Cahn,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  walk  where  the  men 
had  gathered.  “We’re  playing  for  high 
stakes  over  here,  Tony — quarters!  C’mon 
over  and  try  your  luck.” 

“A  quarter’s  about  all  the  change  Jan 
left  me,”  Tony  said,  as  he  took  his  place 
at  the  curb. 

Both  teams  were  silent  as  a new  game 
began  and,  except  for  the  noise  of  early- 
morning  traffic  along  the  Boulevard,  the 
only  sound  was  a dull  metallic  ring  as 
each  coin  struck  the  cement  wall  before 
falling  to  the  sidewalk. 


Suddenly  the  quiet  was  shattered  as  the 
ladies’  team  began  to  argue! 

“Wasn’t  that  mine  . . . ?” 

“No,  I think  it  belonged  to  me.  . . .” 

“I’m  sure  it  was  mine,”  Tony  heard 
Janet’s  voice  above  the  others. 

“Hey,  girls!  What’s  happening  over 
there?”  Tony  called. 

“We  need  an  umpire,”  laughed  Joan 
Collins.  “Everybody’s  claiming  the  win- 
ning penny.”  And  then  Janet’s  gay  voice 
rang  out  again:  “After  all,  whose  party 
do  you  think  this  is  anyway?” 

“Birthday  or  no  birthday,”  Veronique 
said,  trying  to  stifle  her  laughter,  “that 
doesn’t  make  you  the  winner.  We’ll  just 
have  to  play  that  game  over  again,”  and 
the  rivals  scrambled  for  their  pennies. 
The  men  suspended  their  game  to  watch 
as  each  girl,  serious  and  determined  to 
win,  stepped  up  to  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk, gauged  the  distance,  then  shut  her 
eyes  and  threw. 

“You’d  think  a movie  contract  was  at 
stake,”  laughed  Stanley  Donen  to  Jerry 
Gershwin,  but  he  was  the  first  to  call 
out:  “Who  won?”  as  the  last  penny  was 
thrown. 

“Me!”  Janet  cried.  “I’m  vindicated — that 
must  have  been  my  penny  before  be- 
cause I’ve  won  again,”  she  said  excitedly, 
“.  . . and  all  fair  and  square,”  she  added, 
emphasizing  each  word  with  a nod  of  her 
head,  then  bent  down  and  scooped  up  her 
winnings.  “We’d  better  go  while  I’m 
ahead,”  she  called  to  Tony  and  ran  over 
to  him,  “Look,  six  cents,”  she  said  proudly, 
“how’d  you  make  out?” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  he  answered. 
“A  loser  never  talks.  Besides,  it’s  almost 
three  in  the  morning.  I’ve  got  to  get  you 
and  the  baby  home,”  and  he  hustled  her 
over  to  the  car. 

“Goodnight  everyone,”  she  called  back 
as  Tony  opened  the  car  door  for  her.  “And 
thanks  for  everything.” 


Let’s  drive  with  the  top  down,”  she  sug- 
j gested  and  with  a long,  contented  sigh, 
leaned  her  head  against  the  back  of  the 
seat  and  smiled  up  at  the  stars.  “What  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  night,”  and  she 
looked  toward  Tony.  He  leaned  over,  put 
his  arm  around  her  shoulders  and  kissed 
the  tip  of  her  nose.  “I’m  glad  you  had 
such  a good  time,”  he  said,  “I  planned  it 
that  way,”  and  started  the  car  as  Janet 
turned  to  wave  a final  goodbye. 

“Wasn’t  it  nice  of  Norma  Shearer  to 
stop  by?”  she  said  as  they  drove  along  the 
quiet,  tree-lined  streets.  “Just  think,  Tony, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  I wonder  where 
I would  be  now  . . . I’d  never  have  met 
you  . . . wouldn’t  have  Kelly  or  all  those 
wonderful  friends  . . . never  made  a movie 
. . . and  would  never  have  had  my  birth- 
day party,”  she  finished  in  a tender  voice. 

They  drove  in  silence  for  a while  before 
Janet  said  in  a low  voice,  “You  know 
what  made  me  feel  proudest  tonight? 
That  all  those  people — Greg  and  Veron- 
ique, Judy  and  Debbie  and  Sammy  and 
Dino  and  Jeanne  and  everyone  else — 
wanted  to  share  my  birthday  with  me. 
Sometimes  I can’t  help  but  wonder  if 
there  ever  was  a Jeanette  Helen  Morrison 
from  Stockton,  California  . . . shy  and 
lonely  and  so  unhappy  because  she  wasn’t 
pretty  or  popular.  How  I used  to  envy 
other  kids  their  friends  and  homes  and 
pretty  clothes.  I never,  never  dreamed 
then  that  my  life  could  be  this  happy,” 
she  said  with  a catch  in  her  voice.  “We’ve 
come  a long  way  together,  haven’t  we, 
Tony?” 

And  putting  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
she  said  softly:  “Let’s  take  our  favorite 
ride  home.”  The  End 
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“WHY  DID  MY 
MOTHER  DIE?” 

Continued  from  page  43 

the  bus  fare  for  a simple  trip  from  Tupelo 
to  a big  city  like  Memphis  . . . after  all 
those  bad  times,  “I  want  to  give  you 
everything,”  he  told  her.  Mom  had  loved 
life,  yet,  not  once,  when  she  had  sacrificed 
so  much  of  her  life  to  working  hard  to 
give  him  everything  she  could,  not  once 
had  he  ever  heard  her  complain. 

“Never  mind,”  she’d  say,  “I  know  some 
day,  son,  you’ll  repay  me.  I know  you’ll 
make  good.” 

And  he  had.  Being  famous  and  rich 
meant  only  one  thing:  He  could  give  her 
the  things  he  wanted,  to  repay  her  for  all 
those  bad  years. 

Yet  he’d  had  such  a little  while  to  give 
her  all  the  things  he’d  wanted  her  to  have. 
“Why  did  Mom  have  to  die  now?”  He 
couldn’t  seem  to  put  the  question  out  of 
his  mind,  and  he  couldn’t  seem  to  find  the 
answer  to  it,  either. 

He  stared  out  through  the  barracks 
window,  looking  at  the  German  country- 
side. The  hills  had  been  green  with  life 
and  beauty  when  he  first  arrived.  “How 
she  would  have  loved  to  see  that,”  he’d 
thought.  Now,  the  countryside  was  bare 
and  windswept — somehow  it  matched  the 
way  he  felt  inside. 

He  turned  from  the  window.  “Things 
happen  so  quickly,”  he  thought.  “And  yet 
there  is  so  much  to  remember  ...  so 
much  . . .” 

It  had  been  a scorching  day  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  that  day  when  his  mother 
stepped  out  of  the  dusty  taxi.  She  didn’t 
look  a bit  tired.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ex- 
citement of  spending  a week  with  him  at 
camp  that  made  her  look  so  wonderful. 
But  towards  the  end  of  her  visit,  he  was 
blaming  himself  for  not  seeing  that  it 
had  been  too  much  for  her.  He’d  looked 
at  her  anxiously  then.  “I  should  have 
seen  it  sooner,”  he  told  himself.  The  last 
few  days  at  camp,  the  excitement,  the 
Texas  summer,  they  had  left  her  more 
tired  than  he  had  ever  seen  her;  more 
tired  than  the  days  when  he  was  fourteen 
and  she’d  been  working  at  that  factory 
that  made  curtain  rods,  just  so  he  could  go 
out  for  football  after  school  and  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  to  work. 

“Mom,  are  you  sure  you’re  feeling 
okay?”  he  kept  asking  her.  But  she  would 
only  answer  his  question  with  a soft  laugh. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  put  her 
on  the  train  for  home,  he’d  had  to  fight 
to  hide  his  fear  and  anxiety — he  knew  she 
wasn’t  well. 

Then  the  telephone  call  came  from  Dad. 
“El,  Mama’s  in  the  hospital.”  His  father 
spoke  softly  and  hesitantly.  “Dr.  Clarke 
says  she’s  got  hepatitis.  He  says  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  too  serious  but  . . . well,  I 
thought  maybe  you’d  like  to  be  here.” 

His  commanding  officer  gave  him  a 
week’s  emergency  leave  immediately.  “Not 
because  of  who  I am,”  he  thought.  “Any 
guy  would  get  leave  if  his  mother  was 
sick.  And  I guess  he  could  see  that  I’d 
go  to  pieces  if  I couldn’t  get  on  the  first 
train  for  home.” 

The  train  trip  was  a nightmare.  He  sat 
there,  hour  after  hour,  leaning  forward 
almost  as  if  that  might  make  the  train  go 
faster.  They  had  to  get  him  a private 
compartment  so  he  would  not  be  mobbed 
at  every  stop.  No  one  knew  why  he  was 
going  home,  he  told  no  one  but  his  C.O. 
and  to  the  guys  in  the  barracks  he  said 
his  mother  was  seriously  ill.  No  one 
knew  what  he  was  going  through. 


It  wasn’t  until  he  saw  his  mother  at  the 
hospital  that  his  anxiety  left  him.  He 
opened  the  door  to  her  room  and  saw  her. 
He  stood  there — just  looking.  She  saw 
him  and  cried  out,  “My  son,  my  son,” 
and  he  ran  to  her  side.  “I’ll  never  leave 
you,  Mom,”  he  said,  “never.” 

How  much  better  she  had  looked,  sitting 
up  in  bed  for  the  first  time  the  next  day. 
Dad  had  teased  her  about  pretending  she 
was  sick,  “when  all  you  really  want  is  a 
little  rest  and  attention,”  he  had  said.  And 
he  had  joined  in  the  teasing  when  he 
realized  how  much  their  joking  and  his 
stories  about  camp  made  her  laugh.  He 
stood  there  holding  her  hand  and  smiling 
but  he  didn’t  feel  like  it.  He  knew  she 
was  sick:  “Acute  hepatitis  is  no  fun,  El,” 
the  family  doctor  had  said.  “Gladys  seems 
to  be  much  better  today  but  she’s  still 
very  sick.” 

And  to  the  reporters  who  descended 
upon  him  and  Dad,  he  had  to  admit: 
“Mom’s  not  doing  too  well  right  now  . . . 
not  well  at  all.” 

He  and  Dad  spent  almost  all  the  next 
day  with  her.  She  would  look  at  them 
and  say,  “I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing  in 
here.  I feel  so  much  better.”  And  then, 
with  a smile  for  both  of  them,  “Maybe 
it’s  just  having  my  two  favorite  menfolk 
here  that’s  cheering  me  up  so.” 

That  day  was  a quiet  one.  When  he  left 
the  hospital,  the  reporters  that  approached 
him  were  kinder,  a little  more  gentle  in 
their  questions,  as  if,  at  last,  they  realized 
that  he  was  going  through  a pretty  bad 


He’d  hardly  begun  to  repay  Mother,  Elvis 
thought.  But  could  love  ever  be  repaid? 


time.  “My  family  is  all  I’ve  got  in  the 
world.”  he  told  them  quietly,  half  thinking 
aloud.  “I  love  them  and  I like  them  and  I 
always  want  to  have  them  around.  They 
can’t  be  replaced.”  Elvis  knew  Mom  felt 
the  same  way.  His  twin  brother  had  died 
at  birth. 

“Can’t  I spend  the  night  at  the  hospital,” 
he  had  asked.  But  there  was  no  room  and 
his  father  insisted  he  go  home  to  get  a 
few  hours  of  sleep. 

The  thought  that  he  should  not  have 
left  his  mother  that  night  will  never  be 
erased.  “If  only  I’d  stayed,  maybe  things 
would  have  been  different,  if  only  I had 
been  there,”  he  thought.  Instead,  there  had 
been  the  ringing  of  the  telephone.  He 
wasn’t  fully  awake  when  he  went  to  pick 
up  the  receiver,  but  he  knew  ...  he  knew 
something  had  happened  at  the  hospital. 
He  didn’t  want  to  answer  it,  but  he  did, 
picking  up  the  receiver  very  slowly. 


“Elvis?  . . . El?  That  you?” 

“Dad?  What’s  wrong?” 

“It’s  over,  El.” 

His  mother  had  passed  away  in  her 
sleep.  She  died  of  a heart  attack. 

Visitors  to  the  funeral  home  the  day  of 
the  burial  filled  up  more  than  thirty 
guest  books — ninety  names  to  the  book. 
Reverend  Hamill,  pastor  of  the  First 
Assembly  of  God  Church,  stood  up.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  strong  and  Elvis 
remembered  that  he,  too,  had  called  her 
“a  young  mother.” 

“A  eulogy  to  Mrs.  Presley  would  be 
unnecessary,”  he  said,  “for  the  whole 
nation  knows  she  was  a lady  of  extreme 
modesty  and  simple  tastes.  She  certainly 
would  not  want  it. 

“I  would  like  to  recall,  instead,  how 
devoted  she  was  to  her  husband  and  son. 
The  whole  world  has  taken  notice  of 
this.  The  strength  of  her  character  is 
revealed  in  the  influence  she  has  had  on 
her  famous  son.”  He  continued  to  speak 
in  reminiscent  tones,  recalling  the  “lean 
days”  of  the  early  years  of  the  Presley 
family,  just  as  Elvis  had  done  at  the 
hospital  when  we  had  visited  his  mother. 
“We  didn’t  have  nothin’  before — nothin’ 
but  a hard  way  to  go,”  he’d  said  to  her. 
These  things  Reverend  Hamill  spoke  of  and 
then  he  said,  “When  fame  and  fortune 
came,  it  did  not  change  Mrs.  Presley’s 
perspective  of  life.”  He  turned  and  spoke 
directly  to  Elvis:  “You  can  take  great 
comfort  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
around  the  world  are  praying  for  your 
spiritual  guidance  through  this  dark  hour.” 
He  turned  from  Elvis  and  closed  the  burial 
service  with  a benediction.  He’d  struggled 
from  his  seat,  limp  and  torn  with  emotion, 
and  walked  slowly  to  his  mother’s  bier. 

“Goodby,  darling,  Goodby  darling!”  he 
cried  out.  He  moved  closer.  “I  love  you  so 
much.  I love  you,  darling.  You  know  how 
much  I love  you.  I lived  my  whole  life 
for  you.  We’ll  keep  the  house,  darling. 
Everything  that  you  loved.  We  won’t  move 
a thing.  Goodby,  darling.  Goodby,  baby.  I 
love  you  ...  I love  you  . . .” 

His  voice  trailed  off  as  funeral  attendants 
gently  led  him  to  a waiting  limousine. 

He  sat  in  the  large  funeral  car,  slumped 
down  with  grief.  Everything  was  hushed 
and  still  and  he  could  hear  the  voice  of 
an  elderly  lady  behind  the  roped-off  sec- 
tion, saying  softly,  “The  poor  boy.  Not  all 
boys  loved  their  mothers  like  he  did.  Why 
did  she  have  to  be  taken  from  him?” 

And  when  Elvis  returned  to  Graceland, 
he  sat  out  on  the  porch  steps,  and  he 
thought  the  same  question  . . . “Why  did 
I have  to  lose  her?  Why?”  And  he  looked 
around  the  grounds  of  Graceland  and  felt 
the  warm  sun  on  him.  He  heard  the  birds 
off  in  the  chestnut  trees  and  thought  of 
his  mom.  She  always  loved  a day  like  this. 
He  thought  of  the  houses  he’d  bought  for 
his  parents  and  then  he  thought  of  the 
day  he’d  bought  Graceland  for  them.  “Oh, 
Elvis,”  Mother  had  said  when  she  saw 
it  for  the  first  time.  “It’s  so  big,  Elvis,  so 
grand  . . .” 

Fleeting  moments  of  his  life  with  his 
mother  and  father  rushed  across  his  mind. 
He  thought  of  Mrs.  Foote,  their  Memphis 
neighbor  who  was  so  good  to  them  when 
they  were  poor.  He  remembered  what  Mrs. 
Foote  had  said  about  his  Mama.  “El,  I 
just  want  you  to  know  I don’t  think  fame’s 
ever  gone  to  your  head  nor  your  Mama’s 
either.  Gladys  knew  that  sometimes  I just 
get  tired  livin’  cooped  up  here.  She  called 
me  one  day  and  asked  me  to  dinner  at 
Graceland  and  for  some  doings  afterward. 
And  she  said,  knowing  how  excited  I was, 
‘I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  bring  you 
out  in  the  pink  Cadillac,  and  bring  you 
back  in  the  yellow  one.’  Your  Mama’s  a 
wonderful  woman,  El.” 


But  nobody  had  to  tell  him  that.  She’d 
always  been  there  when  he  needed 
her.  When  he’d  fall  down  and  skin 
his  knee,  or  when  he’d  have  a fight  with 
one  of  the  other  kids,  she’d  always  be 
such  a comfort.  And  she  would  always  see 
that  he  had  toys  and  clothes  like  the 
other  kids,  even  when  it  had  meant  she’d 
have  to  work  long  long  hours  as  a nurses’ 
aid,  and  for  just  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
week.  No,  when  the  time  came  for  growing 
up,  it  was  never  his  folks  he  wanted  to 
rebel  against,  but  the  poverty  that  kept 
them  working  so  hard.  . . . And  yet,  it  was 
poverty  that  kept  them  so  close  to  one 
another.  “I’ll  be  someone  someday,”  he 
had  promised  her. 

How  strange,  he  thought,  that  it  was 
Mama  who  guided  him,  unknowingly  in  a 
way,  along  the  right  path  . . . “Why,  Mrs. 
Presley,  your  Elvis  has  a fine,  strong 
voice.”  That’s  what  folks  at  church  in 
Tupelo  used  to  say  when  he’d  sing  at 
services.  But  it  hadn’t  been  performing 
exactly;  it  was  just  having  fun.  He’d  sung 
hymns  and  things  with  his  Mom  and  Dad 
as  far  back  as  he  could  remember.  They 
enjoyed  singing  together- — they  enjoyed 
everything  they  did  together. 

And  it  was  Mom  who  was  responsible 
for  one  of  the  biggest  turning  points  in 
his  life.  He  was  eleven  that  summer  the 
cyclone  came.  She  had  hustled  him  into 
the  cyclone  cellar,  a covered  excavation, 
near  their  house. 

They  sat  there  singing  together  for  a 
while,  because  Gladys  knew  he  was  scared 
and  she’d  always  said  singing  was  good 
for  the  spirits.  Then  they  got  to  talking 
and  he  had  asked  her  about  the  bicycle 
he’d  been  admiring  in  the  general-store 
window. 

He  remembered  how  she  looked  at  him, 
her  eyes  so  big — and  so  sad.  “Now  look, 
honey,”  she  said  softly,  taking  his  hand 


in  hers,  “it  costs  fifty-five  dollars,  and 
that’s  a lot  of  money  for  us,  especially 
since  your  Daddy’s  been  sick.  Besides, 
we’d  feel  a lot  safer  if  you’d  wait  till  next 
year  for  a two-wheeler.” 

Even  though  he  really  understood,  he 
felt  awfully  let  down.  But  then  she  said, 
“I’ll  make  a bargain  with  you.  If  you’ll 
wait  a year  for  the  bike,  your  Daddy  and  I 
will  get  you  that  guitar  in  the  window 
next  to  the  bike.  How  would  that  be?”  He 
wasn’t  so  sure.  He  never  even  thought  of 
learning  to  play  a guitar.  “It  would  help 
with  your  singing,”  she  went  on,  “and 
everyone  does  enjoy  hearing  you  sing, 
honey.” 

Dad  had  been  right  when  he  told  some- 
one, “Gladys  and  I saw  to  it  that  Elvis 
never  wanted  for  anything,  even  when  we 
were  troubled.”  And  then,  as  he  looked 
out  over  the  spacious  lawns  of  Graceland 
that  Gladys  had  loved  so  well,  he  remem- 
bered thinking  of  what  he  had  said  to 
her  when  he  was  nineteen  and  his  first 
hit  song,  “That’s  All  Right,”  was  breaking 
records.  “You’ve  taken  care  of  me  for 
nineteen  years,  now  it’s  my  turn.” 

Tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood 
by  his  barrack  window,  thousands  of 
miles  from  his  home — from  his  mother’s 
grave  . . . “How,”  he  asked  himself  “how 
could  you  repay  people  for  loving  you  so 
much,  doing  so  much  for  you?” 

And  then,  as  he  looked  across  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  German  countryside,  the 
answer  came  to  Elvis.  It  was  as  though 
some  higher  power  had  felt  and  heard  his 
grief,  seen  his  unhappiness,  known  his 
pain.  For  suddenly,  Elvis  understood  a 
little.  The  new  house,  the  cars,  the  trips, 
the  parties — these  were  only  tokens  of 
love.  Love  couldn’t  be  repaid,  except  with 
love.  And  Elvis  knew  in  his  heart  that  he 
had  given  his  mother  love.  And  he  was 
comforted.  The  End 


TEAMS ! 
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past.  I guess  he  was  trying  to  keep  us  all 
awake.  Anyway,  we  all  began  chiming 
in  with  our  favorites  and,  before  you 
knew  it,  we  had  a real  big  quartet  going 
for  us.  “Dinah,”  “I’ve  Been  Working  on 
the  Railroad,”  “Blue  Moon” — you  catch 
the  picture.  We  weren’t  always  on  key, 
and  sometimes  we’d  sort  of  have  to  kran- 
nerfrantz  the  words,  but  it  sure  was  fun. 
(And  at  that  time  of  night,  what  can  you 
expect? ) 

“We  ought  to  form  our  own  team,”  said 
Tony,  “and  start  cutting  discs.” 

“He’s  mad,”  I thought.  “The  witch  doc- 
tor’s put  a hex  on  him.”  But  then  it 
struck  me  that  more  than  one  vocal  group 
probably  got  started  in  a setting  not  much 
different  from  ours. 

Maybe  the  idea  has  even  struck  you 
and  your  friends  when  you’re  sitting 
around  at  a party  or  a picnic,  singing  or 
keeping  time  to  the  record  player.  Sound 
exciting?  Well,  it’s  not  as  fantastic  as  it 
sounds. 

Take  the  Four  Lads.  You  probably  have 
their  record  of  “Enchanted  Island”  in 
your  own  collection.  Well,  they  were  four 
choir  boys  at  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral 
School  in  Toronto,  when  they  decided  to 
form  a quartet.  Sound  easy?  The  Lads 
stopped  by  at  my  office  in  Philadelphia  and 
told  me  there’s  more  to  it  than  that.  “Get- 
ting together  and  singing  is  one  thing,” 
they  said,  “and  getting  those  hit  records 
is  another.”  It  took  years  of  experience 
and  hard  work  for  Frank  Busseri,  Bernard 
Toorish,  James  Arnold  and  Connie  Code- 
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rini  to  hit  the  top.  And  believe  me,  they 
work  even  harder  to  stay  there. 

At  school  in  Toronto,  the  boys  studied 
music  for  several  years.  Believe  it  or 
not — working  on  classics  and  sacred  mu- 
sic— on  hymns  and  chants.  After  hours, 
they’d  stash  their  cassocks  and  get  to- 
gether to  warble  some  of  the  pop  standards 
and  new  hits.  It  didn’t  take  Frank,  Ber- 
nie,  Jimmy  and  Connie  long  to  find  that 
their  musical  tastes  matched  as  well  as 
their  musical  talents.  It  sort  of  hit  them 
all  together — and  all  at  once — that  maybe 
they  ought  to  join  up  and  give  show  busi- 
ness a whirl. 

They  were  young,  and  there  were  four 
of  them.  So  one  of  them  piped  up  with, 
“Why  not  call  ourselves  the  Four  Lads?” 
“Why  not?”  was  the  answer.  They  took 
the  name.  Now,  the  next  step  was  to  get 
the  show  on  the  road. 

Soon,  local  stations  in  the  Toronto  area 
began  to  find  four  eager  young  fellows 
parked  on  their  doorsteps  and  anx- 
iously asking  for  auditions.  The  first  au- 
dition, they  say,  is  always  the  hardest.  The 
Lads  will  back  that  one  up  and  so  will  I. 
My  friends,  as  a fellow  who  has  audi- 
tioned for  announcing  jobs  at  local  sta- 
tions— and  how  many  times  did  I do  that — 
let  me  tell  you  that  these  auditions  are 
hard  on  the  nerves. 

The  Lads  told  me  about  an  early  hear- 
ing they  had  at  one  station.  “Be  there  at 
ten,”  they’d  been  told.  So,  being  young 
and  ambitious,  they  arrived  at  nine- 
thirty.  Seated  in  the  lobby,  they  hummed, 
crooned,  did  anything  they  could  think  of 
to  get  over  the  jitters.  Ten  o’clock  came — 
and  they  were  still  sitting.  By  ten-fifteen, 
they  were  still  waiting,  but  no  longer  just 
sitting.  They  were  pacing.  By  ten-thirty, 
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they  were  ready  to  break  for  the  door,  if 
anyone  would  just  say  the  word.  Finally, 
at  about  fifteen  minutes  to  eleven,  they 
were  called  into  the  studio  and  a micro- 
phone was  set  before  them. 

“Sing,”  a voice  commanded  them,  and 
the  Lads  started  in.  But  not  all  at  once. 
After  a few  false  starts,  they  called  a halt, 
clenched  their  fists,  took  a few  deep 
breaths,  and  started  all  over  again.  They 
were  half-way  through  their  number 
when  the  studio  door  opened.  A fellow 
in  shirt-sleeves  came  in,  tapped  the  mi- 
crophone and  then  called  into  it,  “Can  you 
hear  me  now?”  No  answer.  Down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  went  the  fellow.  He 
crawled  around  looking  for  outlets  while 
the  Lads  stood  by,  growing  more  bewil- 
dered by  the  minute.  Finally,  the  man 
looked  up  with  a big  grin  of  satisfaction. 
“Oh,  there  it  is,”  he  said.  “Sorry,  boys, 
but  we  didn’t  have  the  mike  on  before.” 

He  left  and  the  same  quiet  voice  as  be- 
fore repeated,  “Sing.”  Four  shaky  voices 
started  off  again.  This  time,  they’d  only 
gotten  through  the  first  few  bars  when  the 
studio  door  opened  again  and  a horde  of 
women  came  through,  laughing  and  push- 
ing at  each  other.  Following  them  was  an 
impressive  figure,  wearing  an  out-of- 
character loud  bow  tie.  “Sorry,”  he  in- 
formed our  heroes,  “but  we  need  this 
studio.  We  go  on  the  air  here  in  three 
minutes.” 

That  did  it!  The  Lads  sprinted  out  of 
there  like  track  stars,  not  even  waiting  to 
hear  if  they’d  got  the  job.  Guess  they  were 
scared  they  might  be  hired  to  work  there, 
after  all.  But  if  they  didn’t  get  that  job, 
they  soon  began  picking  up  others.  They 
sang  on  other  stations  and  in  local  clubs. 
They  were  earning  money  but,  even  shin- 
ier and  more  important  than  those  coins 
was  the  polish  they  were  gaining  as  a 
group. 

“The  really  big  break,”  says  Connie, 
“was  our  tryout  engagement  at  the  Ruban 
Bleu  in  New  York.  We  were  hired  for 
just  a few  days,  and  we  stayed  for  thirty 
weeks.”  That  was  time  enough  for  the 
word  to  get  around  about  this  red-hot 
new  singing  team.  They  began  getting 
offers  from  the  big  hotels  and  from  other 
lush  night  clubs. 

Next  rung  on  the  ladder  were  guest 
spots  on  television  and  a contract  with 
Columbia  Records.  You  may  not  know  it 
but  in  the  beginning  the  Lads  pitched  in 
to  provide  backing  for  such  popular  “sin- 
gle” artists  as  Johnnie  Ray,  Doris  Day  and 
Frankie  Laine.  Then  one  of  their  own 
discs  got  grooved,  labeled  and  distributed. 
It  went.  Since  then,  albums  by  the  Lads 
have  been  up  there  in  the  best-selling 
category  for  years,  and  the  boys  have  a 
real  long  list  of  singles,  too.  Way  at  the 
top  of  it  is  one  of  my  all-time  favorites, 
‘Enchanted  Island.” 
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Now,  I don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget  the 
day  they  introduced  that  on  “Band- 
stand.” When  the  Lads  had  finished, 
there  wasn’t  a sound,  and  for  a few  min- 
utes, the  boys  just  stood  there  and  looked 
puzzled.  They’d  felt  sure  they  had  a big 
hit.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  the  studio 
audience  let  loose.  They  gave  the  Lads 
one  of  the  loudest  and  longest  hands  I’ve 
ever  heard. 

Later,  in  my  office,  Frank  Busseri  was 
talking  about  it.  “I  broke  out  in  a cold 
sweat  when  we  didn’t  get  that  immediate 
reaction,”  he  said,  “but,  boy,  when  it  came 
it  sure  made  us  feel  good.”  It  was  ap- 
plause well-earned  by  the  Four  Lads. 
They’re  a quartet  that  could  easily  call 
themselves  the  Four  Nice  Guys.  They  are 
but  definitely  not  square. 

And  neither  are  The  Diamonds,  that 
other  foursome  whose  record  of  “The 
Stroll”  brought  a whole  new  dance  to 


“American  Bandstand.”  I guess  it’s  a 
funny  thing,  but  the  Four  Lads  send  me — 
send  me  thinking,  that  is,  of  this  other 
quartet  that’s  from  north  of  the  border, 
too.  “Not  so  funny,”  Bernie  Toorish  of 
the  Lads  told  me  one  day.  “As  a matter 
of  fact,  I went  to  high  school  with  Tedd 
Kowalski,  tenor  for  the  Diamonds.” 

If  you  ask  me — and  if  you  won’t,  I bet 
Tony  Mammarella  will — all  the  Diamonds 
fit  easily  into  the  musical  circles.  Dave 
Somerville,  for  instance,  was  born  in 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  studied  classical 
music  (it  never  hurts)  for  two  years  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Toronto.  Dave’s 
one  of  the  few  people  who  can  come  on 
“Bandstand”  and  know  exactly  what  goes 
with  the  trillions  of  dials  in  the  control 
booth.  You  see,  he’s  a whiz  at  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  he  worked  as  a radio  engi- 
neer for  the  CBC  after  he’d  been  gradu- 
ated from  Central  Technical  High  in 
Toronto. 

A third  member  of  the  group,  twenty- 
two-year-old  Mike  Douglas,  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a door  at  whicb  opportunity 
knocked  twice.  Mike  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Diamonds  when 
they  were  just  singing  for  kicks  at  par- 
ties, benefits  and  local  fairs.  When  the 
decision  was  made  to  turn  fun  into  for- 
tune, Mike  couldn’t  go  along — he  was  too 
tied  up  at  school.  Then,  after  Mike  had 
come  to  the  last  page  of  the  textbooks,  an 
opening  came  up  in  the  group.  The  fel- 
lows got  in  touch  with  Mike  immediately. 
“Interested  in  rejoining  us?”  they  que- 
ried. “You  bet,”  was  the  quick  answer, 
and  soon  Mike  was  back  on  the  podium, 
vocalizing  and  also  panicking  the  audience 
with  his  great  impressions  of  celebrities. 
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Fourth  member  is  Bill  Reed,  another 
former  student  at  Central  Technical  High 
School.  Before  joining  the  Diamonds, 
Bill  worked  as  a telephone-installation 
man.  But  even  before  that,  he’d  caught 
the  yen  for  the  musical  end  of  show  busi- 
ness from  his  father,  who  had  his  own 
quartet  for  many  years.  “Matter  of  fact,” 
Bill  told  me,  “my  dad  and  his  quartet  were 
the  first  vocal  group  to  sing  on  radio  in 
Canada.”  Bill’s  voice,  incidentally,  prob- 
ably has  as  many  imitators  as  those  of  the 
great  stars  Mike  Douglas  does  impressions 
of.  Bill’s  the  bass  of  the  group  and  it’s 
him  on  the  talking  solo  parts  of  “Little 
Darling”  and  “The  Stroll.”  They  were 
the  Diamonds’  biggest  ones.  For  weeks 
after  they  came  out,  I can  remember  the 
gang  at  “Bandstand”  imitating  that  “Little 
darling,  ooohhh  little  darling  . . . where 
are  youuuu?”  Have  to  admit  I did  it  my- 
self, but,  honest,  fellas,  it  was  only  in  fun. 

Getting  back  to  Tedd  Kowalski,  here’s  a 
fellow  who  had  a rather  unusual  occupa- 
tion before  he  turned  to  singing  profes- 
sionally. A grad  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, Tedd  worked  at  booking  acts  at  the 
Odeon  Theater  in  Toronto.  Tedd’s  got  a 
real  great  sense  of  humor  and,  boy,  if 
you’ve  ever  caught  his  antics  when  the 
group  does  “Little  Darling,”  you’ll  agree 
he  could  make  the  top  as  a comic,  too. 

The  Diamonds  are  all  in  their  early  or 
mid-twenties.  And,  gals  and  guys,  let 
ol’  Dick  here  tell  you  that  youthful 
vigor  comes  in  real  handy  when  you’re 
dashing  from  stage  to  plane  to  hotel  to 
stage  just  about  every  day  of  the  week. 
These  boys  just  thrive  on  it.  I remember 
the  last  time  they  were  down  to  see  us. 
We  were  all  in  my  office  and,  with  four 
Diamonds  perched  on  my  desk,  it  was  a 
full  house.  “Gosh,  Dick,”  said  Tedd,  “just 
the  thrill  of  each  personal  appearance  is 
the  best  picker-upper  around  for  when 
you  get  the  weary  blues  on  a road  tour.” 
Well,  that’s  fine,  boys,  but  here’s  hoping 
you  Diamonds  are  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  unwrap  a few  more  hits  like 
“Little  Darling”  for  Christmas. 

If  you’re  like  me,  Christmas  makes  you 
think  of  snow.  And  that  takes  us  back  to 
Canada.  But  not  for  long.  Don’t  get  the 
idea  that  a singing  combo  has  to  be  bom 
in  Canada  to  get  to  the  top.  (“No,”  I can 
hear  the  Lads  and  Diamonds  saying,  “but 
it  sure  helps.”) 

One  of  the  year’s  fastest-rising  groups 
hails  from  nowhere  else  but  Belmont  Av- 
enue in  The  Bronx.  For  sure,  that’s  Dion 
and  the  Belmonts.  Dion  Di  Mucci,  the 
eighteen-year-old  leader  of  this  band  of 
four,  already  has  more  years  in  show 
business  than  many  stars  who  have  been 
shaving  for  twice  as  long. 

When  Dion  was  about  three  years  old, 
he  got  into  the  act  with  his  father,  Pat 
Hill,  a well-known  puppeteer  who  had 
performed  all  over  the  world  before  his 
retirement.  Dion  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
lucky  guys  who  are  just  bom  with  a natu-  . 
ral  ear  for  music.  He  started  playing  the 
guitar  as  soon  as  he  was  big  enough  to 
hold  one  As  to  singing,  to  Dion  that’s 
“doing  what  comes  naturally” — to  crib  a 
phrase  from  Irving  Berlin. 

When  Dion  was  on  “Bandstand,”  he  got 
into  a huddle,  over  Cokes,  with  some  of 
the  audience.  “We’re  a young  group,”  he 
told  them.  “But  those  three  guys  who 
make  up  the  Belmonts  and  who  back  me 
up  on  songs,  they’ve  got  a lot  of  talent  for 
any  age.  Take  Fred  Milano,”  he  said. 
“He’s  nineteen  and  he’s  as  great  at  classi- 
cal music  on  the  piano  as  he  is  on  rock  ’n’ 
roll  vocals.  Angelo  D’Aleo,  why  he’s 
only  eighteen,  just  like  me.  And  Carlo 
Mastrangelo  is  nineteen — he  sure  lords 
that  extra  year  over  me.  Anyway,  he’s  a 
mighty  fine  jazz  drummer.” 


The  boys  are  all  recent  grads  of  Roose- 
velt High  in  the  Bronx.  Want  to  try 
guessing  how  they  decided  to  team  up? 
Did  you  say  “at  a party?”  Well,  you 
couldn’t  be  any  righter.  When  you’re  still 
in  high  school,  it  seems  that  breaking  into 
the  world  of  show  business  is  just  a 
dream.  Still,  every  chance  they’d  get, 
Dion  and  his  pals  would  put  their  heads 
together  and  make  with  the  pop  harmony. 
Parties  were  a good  chance,  all  right.  At 
one  of  them,  a friend  of  Dion’s  listened  to 
the  boys  and  decided  that  he  could — and 
would — lend  a helping  hand.  He  took 
a demonstration  record  of  Dion  singing 
alone  down  to  Gene  Schwartz  at  Laurie 
Records.  Gene  listened,  liked,  and  the 
next  thing  that  Dion  knew  he  was  closeted 
in  a recording  studio  and  running  through 
a number  called  “Chosen  Few.” 

No,  “Chosen  Few”  didn’t  sell  a million. 
After  all,  how  lucky  can  you  get?  But 
the  record  did  move  out  of  the  record 
stores  sufficiently  fast  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  enough  other  cities  to  convince 
Schwartz  that  Dion  could  make  it  and  be 
real  comfortable  in  that  million-selling 
neighborhood. 

Dion  and  his  three  buddies  had  been 
close  as  a quartet’s  harmony  in  high 
school.  Now  that  Dion  had  had  his  first 
break,  he  didn’t  forget  his  pals.  Before 
they  could  finish  counting  the  profits  on 
“Chosen  Few,”  the  officials  at  Laurie  Rec- 
ords found  themselves  listening  to  the 
Belmonts  backing  up  Dion.  This,  too, 
they  liked,  and,  in  March  of  1958,  they 
teamed  the  boys  for  a little  number  called 
“I  Wonder  Why.” 

Last  summer,  Dion  and  the  Belmonts,  all 
bachelors,  kept  hopping.  They  toured  the 
country  with  the  Summer  Dance  Party 
circuit,  playing  one-night  stands  in  cities 
and  towns  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 
They  loved  it.  Incidentally,  there  may  be 
an  opening  in  the  group  this  month.  An- 
gelo is  due  for  a date  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
real  soon.  But  he’ll  be  back  and  rejoin- 
ing the  group  in  a few  years — or  Dion  and 
the  other  Belmonts  will  “wonder  why.” 

Dion,  by  the  way,  isn’t  the  only  young 
musical  star  to  get  his  love  of  the  enter- 
tainment world  from  his  parents.  Two 
young  men  who  go  by  the  name  of  Phil 
and  Don  Everly  also  take  the  cue  from 
their  mother  and  father.  Margaret  and 
Ike  Everly  toured  the  South  and  West,  and 
their  style  of  music  had  ’em  rockin’  in  the 
aisles.  Or  hasn’t  anybody  told  you  that 
country  music  is  grandpappy  to  rock  ’n’ 
roll? 

Ike  Everly  taught  Phil  and  Don  how  to 
play  the  guitar  when  they  were  still  wee 
ones.  The  boys  joined  the  family  act  and, 
after  their  father  and  mother  retired,  they 
decided  to  stay  in  the  music  business. 
Neither  had  any  “school  music”  lessons, 
but  they  figured  they  could  still  find  room 
at  the  top. 

They  worked  everywhere  they  could, 
any  time  they  could.  “We’d  just  keep 
imagining,”  Phil  told  me,  “what  a thrill  it 
would  be  to  see  those  words,  ‘The  Everly 
Brothers,’  up  in  lights  over  a theater.” 
Eighteen  months  ago,  it  took  a lot  of  imag- 
ining. The  boys  were  singing — but  was 
anybody  listening?  “We  sure  got  discour- 
aged at  times,”  Don  said,  “and  we  were 
kind  of  tempted,  now  and  then,  to  give 
up  the  whole  idea.” 

There’s  a lesson  in  there  somewhere. 
When  you’re  tempted  to  give  up,  don’t. 
If  you  have  the  natural  talent  the 
Everly  Brothers  have,  you  can  be  sure 
someone  will  be  listening.  In  their  case, 
it  was  Wes  Rose,  the  music  publisher.  Wes 
listened  and  decided  to  become  the  boys’ 
manager.  One  day,  he  talked  to  Archie 
Bleyer,  who’s  top  man  at  Cadence  Records. 
(He’s  also  husband  to  one  of  the  Chord- 


ettes.)  Wes  sounded  so  high  on  the  boys 
that  Archie  decided  to  take  a flyer.  He 
auditioned  them,  and  then  put  them  to 
work  waxing  “Bye  Bye  Love.” 

Once  that  was  on  the  record  racks,  there 
was  nothing  but  cash  registers  ringing  in 
music  stores  around  the  U.S.A.  The  first 
record  was  a gold  one,  selling  more  than  a 
million  copies  for  Cadence.  Next  up  was 
“Wake  Up  Little  Susie,”  and  that  didn’t 
sell  a million— it  sold  two  million!  Albums 
have  followed,  too,  so  that  now,  no  matter 
where  you  turn  on  the  dial,  you’re  sure 
to  hear  one  by  the  Everly  Brothers. 

You’re  liable  to  see  them  anywhere,  too, 
for  they  travel  more  than  an  airline  pilot. 
When  the  boys  and  I were  talking,  that 
last  time  they  were  on  “Bandstand,”  Don 
told  me  that  he  figured  they’d  made  more 
than  300  personal  appearances  in  the  last 
year.  “Suzie,  that’s  my  wife,”  said  Don, 
“teases  me  about  it.  She  pretends  that 
she’s  jealous  because  I seem  to  get  such  a 
kick  out  of  being  away.  Poor  Phil,  he 
isn’t  married  and  so  he’s  got  a flock  of 
girls  to  complain  about  his  traveling.” 

The  Everly  Brothers  are  the  only  kin 
in  the  teams  we’ve  talked  about.  But  one 
thing  that  they  and  all  the  others  have  in 
common  is  that  determination  to  keep 
working  to  improve  their  styles  and  their 
voices.  That  goes  double  for  Danny  and 
the  Juniors,  winners  of  our  annual  poll  on 
“American  Bandstand”  as  the  year’s  most 
promising  vocal  group. 

Those  boys  got  their  start  as  a vocal 
team  harmonizing  during  lunch  hours  at 
John  Bartram  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 
Can’t  you  just  hear  the  jokes  flying  about 
“hams  on  rye”?  It  didn’t  discourage 
Danny  Rapp,  though.  With  Joe  Terra- 
nova,  Dave  White  and  Frank  Maffei,  he’d 
just  move  from  the  school  lunchroom  to 
after- class  sodas  at  a neighborhood  drug 
store.  It  was  just  a continuation  of  the 
noon  show,  with  the  boys  entertaining 
their  classmates  by  singing  the  top  hits. 

That  was  back  in  January  1956.  That 
year,  it  just  seemed  that  every  time  the 
boys  sang,  it  was  before,  after  or  during 
mealtimes.  After  dinner,  they’d  rehearse 
some  more,  rotating  homes  “so  no  parents 
got  too  much  of  a bad  deal,”  Danny  grins. 
They’d  sing  at  any  banquet,  wedding  or 
party  that  would  let  them.  Eventually, 
this  showcasing  paid  off.  A guest  at  one 
party  told  Artie  Singer,  a Philadelphia 
voice  coach,  about  the  boys. 

The  boys  sang  and  Artie  listened.  Ar- 
tie talked  and  then  the  boys  did  the  listen- 
ing. Danny  and  the  Juniors  had  been 
working  on  a number  they  were  calling 
“At  the  Bop.”  Artie  began  tinkering  with 
the  number  and  helping  to  write  it.  Soon, 
the  title  was  “At  the  Hop”  and  it  was  go- 
ing ’round  and  ’round  on  the  Singular 
record  label.  It  broke  wild  and  the  people 
who  pays  their  money  at  the  record 
counters  were  taking  this  as  their  choice. 
The  record  was  transferred  to  the  ABC 
Paramount  label  and  became  the  theme 
for  disc-ophiles  everywhere. 

Danny  and  the  Juniors  followed  “At 
the  Hop”  with  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  Is  Here  To 
Stay”  and  also  with  a long  string  of  per- 
sonal appearances  in  New  England  and 
points  south  and  west.  Wherever  they  go, 
the  practice  sessions  go  with  them.  In 
planes,  trains  and  busses  ...  in  hotel 
rooms  and  in  the  wings  waiting  to  go 
on  . . . Danny  and  the  Juniors  are  the 
same  as  the  Four  Lads,  the  Diamonds,  the 
Everly  Brothers,  and  Dion  and  the  Bel- 
monts. They  worked  hard  to  get  to  the 
top — and  they  all  work  just  as  hard  to 
stay  there.  They  work  as  teams — and, 
come  on,  gang,  who  do  we  appreciate? 
Two,  four,  six,  eight.  That’s  right!  Teams, 
teams,  teams! 

As  for  me,  I’m  rooting  for  you.  See  you 
next  month.  — DICK 
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been  working,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

“What  shall  I do?”  I asked  the  folks 
at  Photoplay  when  I stopped  in  to  pick 
up  the  latest  bushel  basket  of  mail.  And 
bless  their  hearts,  they  came  to  the  res- 
cue. “Why  not  write  another  article, 
George,”  they  suggested,  “answering  the 
questions  most  asked,  and  those  you  feel 
call  for  special  attention?” 

“Great!”  I agreed.  So,  on  my  first  free 
day,  we  got  together  in  Photoplay’s  offices 
— Photoplay’s  efficient  gal  Friday,  Shirlee 
Haut,  the  letters,  and  I. 

To  begin,  I can’t  tell  you  how  im- 
pressed I’ve  been  with  one  fact  and  one, 
oh,  call  it  “emotion”  if  you  want,  that  has 
run  through  all  your  letters.  That  is,  the 
need  to  talk  to  someone,  the  need  to  ex- 
press what  you  feel  in  your  innermost 
mind.  I think  I’m  wise  enough  to  know 
that  it  certainly  isn’t  me  that  you  are 
writing  to.  I think  it’s  mostly  because 
some  of  the  things  that  I said  in  that 
article,  some  of  the  individual  and 
learned  people  I quoted  that  touched  many 
readers  very  deeply. 

It  made  me  wonder  why  people  can’t 
communicate  with  those  around  them.  Why 
do  all  of  us  in  our  everyday  lives  seem- 
ingly feel  ashamed  of  expressing  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  are  obviously  very 
true  and  very  real?  What’s  happening  to 
all  of  us  that  we  can’t  be  sincere  with- 
out feeling  either  that  we  will  be  mis- 
understood or  made  fun  of  or  just  plain 
“timed  out”?  Probably  this  question  would 
never  have  entered  my  mind  except  for 
your  letters.  I wish  I knew  the  answer, 
but  since  I don’t,  I picked  out  some  of 
the  questions  that  perhaps  I can  answer. 

Pat  in  Cleveland  writes  in  part:  “From 
what  I’ve  seen  of  this  sorry  old  world, 
not  too  many  people  think  the  way  you 
seem  to.  That’s  why  I’m  writing  this.  Too 
bad  you  can’t  bottle  the  understanding 
you  have  written;  you’d  make  a million 
the  first  week.  While  I’m  at  it  I would 
like  to  ask  if  that  article  was  written  by 
you?” 

First  of  all,  Pat,  I wish  I could  reassure 
you  as  I have  been  reassured  by  all  these 
letters  that  maybe  this  isn’t  as  “sorry  an 
old  world”  as  we  sometimes  think.  Per- 
haps there  are  many,  many  people  who 
feel  the  way  we  do.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  because  most  of  the  time  they 
never  speak  up.  But  they  do  exist,  Pat. 
And,  yes,  I did  write  the  article.  I must 


confess  that  some  very  nice  people  along 
the  way  were  good  enough  to  correct 
my  spelling  and  punctuation,  both  of 
which  leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  the 
thoughts  were  mine  and  the  words  were 
mine. 

Barbara,  in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  says: 
“While  I enjoyed  your  ideas  very  much 
and  think  you  are  very  wise  in  what  you 
say,  don’t  you  think  you  are  asking  a 
little  too  much  of  ‘the  woman’ — whoever 
she  might  be?” 

Well,  Barbara,  as  I’m  sure  you  know, 
the  wise  thoughts  in  the  article  were  cer- 
tainly not  original  with  me.  Most  of 
them  have  been  batting  around  for  well 
on  to  two  thousand  years  now.  And  as 
for  “asking  a little  too  much”  of  the  girl 
I marry,  you  must  realize  that  the  article 
was  in  a good  part  day-dreaming  out 
loud  and  I certainly  wasn’t  trying  to  set 
down  a list  of  things  that  had  to  be  nor 
was  I putting  myself  up  on  a pedestal  from 
where  I could  “dictate.” 

In  capsule  form  the  qualities  I’d  look  for 
in  a wife  are  these:  a)  She’d  be  sweet  and 
neat  and  good  to  look  at,  b)  have  a sense 
of  humor  toward  life  and  everything  in 
it,  and  c)  be  an  individual,  having  her 
own  ideas  on  a good  many  subjects,  able 
to  think  things  through  and  decide  what, 
in  her  opinion,  makes  sense. 

How  did  I come  to  these  conclusions? 
Since  so  many  other  guys  feel  as  I do  and 
would  like  the  girl  they  marry  to  have 
these  qualities,  I guess  I’ve  reached  these 
general  conclusions  like  most  others  have: 
by  looking  around  me,  by  contrasting,  by 
comparing. 

For  instance,  in  high  school,  like  the 
rest  of  the  adolescent  male  population,  I 
was  “sent”  by  the  local  blonde  with  the 
36-24-36  bit.  And,  like  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  I dated  her  when  she  was  “avail- 
able”— but  after  a while  I began  to  re- 
alize that  she,  like  so  many  beautiful 
people,  was  only  interested  in  herself  and 
a very  narrow  portion  of  the  life  around 
her.  The  rest  of  the  world  and  the  people 
in  it  were  of  no  importance  to  her  unless 
they  could  be  used  to  her  advantage.  She 
was  cold,  calculating  and  selfish— and 
heaven  help  the  guy  she  finally  married. 
Blondes  certainly  have  improved.  I com- 
pared a picture  in  an  old  yearbook  of 
this  high -school  doll  with  what  I saw 
while  watching  the  “Miss  America”  con- 
test a while  back.  Wow,  have  the  stand- 
ards been  raised! 

By  contrast,  I still  remember  another 
girl,  perhaps  not  as  glamorized  and  flashy, 
but  with  a warmth  and  an  interest  and 
a liking  for  people  that  made  you  feel 
good  just  to  be  around  her.  No,  she 
wasn’t  as  “popular”  then  (in  a certain 


specialized  sense)  as  the  other  girl  was — 
but,  let’s  face  it,  at  that  time  most  of  us 
had  what  you  might  call  sort  of  one-track 
minds.  We  were  mainly  interested  in 
girls  who  were  obvious  and  attractive 
and  available;  we  didn’t  have  any  long- 
range  ideas  on  the  subject  at  all.  Well,  fine. 
It’s  a stage  most  people  go  through  when 
they’re  starting  to  grow  up — but  where  the 
rub  comes  in  is  that  if  at  that  stage  the 
condition  is  made  permanent  by  something 
as  binding  as  marriage  . . . Well,  look  at 
the  divorce  rate  these  days. 

Patricia  in  New  York  sends  a real 
stopper:  “I  have  read  so  much  about 
men  who  are  looking  for  ‘the  girl.’ 
Well,  how  about  we  girls  who  are  looking 
for  ‘the  man’?  Now  both  are  looking.  How 
do  they  meet?” 

Anyone  who  has  the  answer  in  a couple 
of  sentences  to  as  old  a problem  as  that 
really  has  it  made.  The  only  thing  I can 
say  is  that  too  often  people  seem  to  settle 
for  second  or  third  best  and  this,  of 
course,  does  not  make  for  happiness. 

Betty  in  Massachusetts  has  a very  seri- 
ous question:  “Suppose  you  met  a girl, 
and  something  inside  told  you  that  she 
might  just  be  the  right  one  for  you,  but 
she  told  you  that  she  had  been  previously 
married  and  had,  let’s  say,  two  children. 
Knowing  this,  would  it  make  a difference 
in  the  way  you  might  feel  about  the 
girl?” 

Since  I’m  being  completely  honest  in 
answering  these  questions,  Betty,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  when  I meet  the  right  girl,  it’s  not 
going  to  make  any  difference  to  me 
who  she  is  or  what  she  is  or  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  Don’t  you  think 
too  many  of  us  dwell  on  the  past  and 
give  it  too  much  importance? 

Shirley  in  Michigan  is  a little  upset 
with  me:  “Just  because  a handful  of 
people  try  to  imitate  the  Joneses,  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  everyone  in  this  con- 
sarned  nation  does.  There  are  plenty  of 
individuals  in  these  United  States.  You 
just  haven’t  come  across  any  of  them.  Look 
around  you,  Mr.  Nader!” 

Then  Shirley  goes  on  for  three  more 
sizzling  pages  and  ends  with  the  P.S.: 
“Don’t  forget  what  I said  about  mingling 
with  us  common  folks.  It  will  do  you  a 
lot  of  good.” 

Shirley,  I’m  glad  at  least  that  you 
signed  “your  friend  and  fan,”  because 
you  really  sound  angry  and  I can’t  quite 
honestly  understand  why.  I wasn’t  trying 
in  my  article  to  point  the  finger  at  every- 
body in  our  nation.  I was  and  hope  I al- 
ways will  be  irritated  at  people  who  are 
either  too  lazy  or  too  weak  to  assert  them- 
selves as  individuals  and  thinking  human 
beings. 

Every  player  I know  gets  letters  asking 
for  advice  on  problems  of  many  kinds. 
I think  offering  advice  on  personal 
and  intimate  problems  is  one  of  die  most 
foolish  and  meddlesome  things  most  peo- 
ple can  do.  The  only  suggestion  I would 
have  is  to  say  that  in  matters  such  as 
these  one  should  seek  the  intelligent  and 
wise  advice  of  a family  physician,  priest, 
pastor  or  rabbi,  depending  upon  your  re- 
ligious convictions,  or  some  other  older 
and  wiser  counselor.  Above  all,  you 
should  not  expect  to  receive  competent 
advice  from  actors  in  motion  pictures. 
Many  of  them  have  trouble  enough  mem- 
orizing their  lines. 

Ann  asks  a very  reasonable  question: 
“Is  this  a publicity  stunt,  gimmick,  or 
real?” 

Ann,  it’s  of  course  impossible  for  you 
to  really  know  me  completely  as  a person 
and,  therefore,  it’s  understandable  that 
you  wouldn’t  realize  certain  things  about 
the  way  I am  put  together.  As  an  actor 
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there  are  many  things  that  I do  as  part  of 
my  profession  that  I certainly  wouldn’t 
do  as  a private  individual.  But  writing 
an  article  and  having  it  published  merely 
as  a “publicity  stunt  or  gimmick”  is  some- 
thing that  I would  not  do.  I don’t  think 
I could  face  the  mirror  in  the  morning 
thinking  that  I had  dishonestly  played 
upon  the  emotions  of  even  one  other 
human  being.  That’s  why  you  will  find, 
if  you  keep  track,  that  there  are  many 
types  of  magazines  that  I don’t  appear 
in  and  many  types  of  articles  I won’t  write 
because  I don’t  believe  in  them. 

A girl  in  Petaluma,  California,  writes: 
“I  am  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagin- 
ation your  type  of  girl.  However  your 
article  was  very  good  and  at  least  it 
shows  you  have  a thinking  mind,  which 
is  rare  these  days.”  (Ouch!)  ....  “Just 
being  signed  to  a studio  is  like  being 
in  a deadlock.  Besides,  it’s  ruinous  to 
good  talent.  It  seems  to  build  actors 
and  actress  into  mere  shadows  of  what 
they  could  be.  I resent  being  ambushed 
by  messy-looking  Indians  via  the  wide 
screen,  getting  eyestrain  from  Cinema- 
Scope,  shot  at  by  Stereophonic  sound  and 
bored  to  the  teeth  with  super  sets,  poor 
acting,  feeble  scripts  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  intelligence  of  the  viewer. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  see  a picture 
full  of  everything  that  is  masterful,  beau- 
tiful, directed  with  a powerful  and  astute 
hand.  I have  always  thought  that,  to  any 
artist  of  value,  money  is  the  thing  least 
thought  of,  or  is  it?  Now  you  may  think 
differently.  Money  may  be  very  important 
to  you.  If  it  is,  then  you  are  not  an 
actor.  Acting  is  like  being  a painter 
I think,  we  both  paint  pictures  for  others 
to  enjoy  and  think  about.” 

Well,  while  there  aren’t  actually  a lot 
of  questions  in  the  parts  of  the  letter  I 
have  quoted,  the  writer  certainly  makes 
me  want  to  do  a lot  of  answering.  While 
I agree  with  her  about  her  attitude  to- 
ward some  of  our  present-day  screen 
products,  people  still  are  trying  in  this 
industry  to  create  something  to  be  proud 
of  and  are  occasionally  succeeding.  And  I 
think  there  are  many  pictures  in  the 
past  made  by  Hollywood  that  fulfill  her 
requirements  of  “everything  that  is  mas- 
terful, beautiful,  directed  with  a powerful 
and  astute  hand.”  I can’t  agree  with  her 
when  she  says  “acting  is  like  being  a 
painter — we  both  paint  pictures  for  others 
to  enjoy  and  think  about.”  In  the  first 
place,  a painter  is  an  individual  with  full 
control  over  the  finished  product.  An  ac- 
tor is  merely  one  part  of  the  many  talents 
that  it  takes  to  make  up  the  complex 
product  known  as  a motion  picture.  And  I 
don’t  quite  understand  that  if  money  is 
important  to  a person,  then  it  must  follow 
that  they’re  not  an  artist.  Money  in  many 
cases  is  power  and  power  can  be  extremely 
important  in  an  artistic  venture  as  costly 
as  movie-making. 

Here’s  a letter  from  Patricia  in  Holly- 
wood, Florida,  who,  as  you  will  see,  has 
very  definite  opinions  of  her  own.  She 
says:  “I  just  read  your  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  Photoplay  and  are  you  asking  for 
it!  You’re  going  to  get  a lot  of  phonies 
running  around  in  frilly  aprons  trying  to 
build  fires,  cook  and  learn  to  clean  up  a 
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messy  bedroom.  Why,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
I could  fill  the  bill  if  I really  wanted  to, 
but  I wouldn’t  change  for  anyone,  even 
you!” 

Patricia  goes  on  to  list  quite  a few  most 
interesting  qualifications  she  has.  Then 
she  says:  “You  won’t  get  somebody  with 
all  the  qualities  you  want.  The  best  way 
to  make  marriage  work  is  to  think  before 
saying  something  you  will  regret.  You 
can’t  change  habits  overnight  which  have 
been  forming  for  some  twenty-odd  years 
in  your  marriage  partner.  So  quit  adver- 
tising for  what  you  want  and  don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  advertising  what  you  have 
after  you’ve  gotten  it.  I’m  not  in  love 
with  you  by  all  means,  but  I would  hate 
to  see  you  be  miserable  from  a wrong 
choice.” 

Now  look,  Patricia,  while  I appreciate 
your  wanting  to  help,  I’d  like  to  point 
something  out.  First  of  all,  I can  spot 
phonies  by  this  time  whether  they’re 
“running  around  in  frilly  aprons  and  try- 
ing to  build  fires”  or  not.  And  in  the 
second  place,  I didn’t  write  the  article  as 
an  advertisement  for  anything.  Not  for 
myself  or  for  the  girl  I’m  going  to  marry 
or  for  a brand  of  toothpaste  or  for  your 
local  used  car  dealer.  I just  wrote  it  be- 
cause it  contained  a lot  of  things  that  I 
wanted  to  say! 

From  Strasbourg,  France,  came  a very 
kind  letter  from  a girl  named  Marilyn: 
“I  honestly  believe  I have  never  read 
a more  beautiful  (and  honest,  may  I 
hope)  declaration  of  what  one  would 
want  and  expect  out  of  a life  with  a 
woman  of  one’s  choice  ...  it  seems  very 
strange  to  have  such  remarks  said  by  an 
American  man.” 

My  thanks  for  your  thoughtful  letter, 
Marilyn,  but  I must  say  I’m  a little  sorry 
you  feel  such  remarks  as  I made  to  be 
“strange”  when  said  by  an  American  man. 
I certainly  don’t  think  that  I’m  above 
average  or  exceptional  in  my  feelings.  I 
know  many  men  who  feel  as  I do  toward 
love  and  marriage  in  relationship  with 
life.  That  they  don’t  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  up  as  I did  is  no  reflection 
on  them. 

Susan  from  San  Francisco  says:  “You 
left  out  the  other  dark  side  of  being  in 
love  which  is:  Assuming  it’s  not  a high 
moral  relationship  (just  physical),  it 
brings  out  those  qualities  in  a person 
which  may  be  pretty  foreign  and  degrad- 
ing. This  may  happen  in  a case  of  ‘oppo- 
sites attracting.’  The  burden  of  shoulder- 
ing an  unstable,  unethical  person  can 
become  too  much  for  the  stronger  to  bear, 
causing  a decadence  in  him  or  her  until 
neither  one  has  pride  or  respect.” 

Here  I think,  Susan,  you’ve  fallen  into 
a trap  that  many  of  us  fall  into,  that  of 
thinking  the  ability  to  be  able  to  love  is 
the  same  as  “being  in  love.”  “Being  in 
love”  is  a term  like  “falling  in  love  with” 
or  “falling  for”  and  can  easily  be  used  to 
talk  about  or  explain  what’s  only  quite 
simply  the  sex  drive.  “Loving”  or  “being 
able  to  love”  refers  more  to  giving  and 
sharing  and  understanding  and  helping.  I 
don’t  think  the  “other  dark  side”  you 
mention  could  exist  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

One  other  point  Susan  makes:  “Nobody 
likes  to  be  different  or  ridiculed.  A stigma 
may  be  attached  to  someone  who  did 
what  he  thought  best  but  which  wasn’t  in 
harmony  with  the  majority.  That  stigma 
may  cause  mental  deterioration.  We  want 
to  be  liked  and  well  thought  of  by  all. 
This  enables  us  to  think  well  of  our- 
selves— a necessity  for  self-preservation.” 

I’m  sorry,  Susan,  but  I think  you’re  ab- 
solutely wrong.  Sure,  nobody  likes  to  be 
ridiculed,  but  if  somebody  does  what  he 
thinks  best  and  if  that  action  doesn’t  hurt 
any  of  his  fellow  human  beings,  then  I 
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see  no  reason  for  giving  a moment’s 
thought  to  what  other  people  may  say  or 
think.  You  seem  to  feel  that  other  peo- 
ple’s impressions  of  us  are  what  enable 
us  to  think  well  of  ourselves.  This  is  a 
basic  error.  We  must  first  believe  in  our- 
selves as  worthwhile  human  beings  and 
approve  of  ourselves  because  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  deserving  of  love  and 
approval.  And  most  important,  we  must 
love  ourselves  first.  If  you  misinterpret 
that  I suppose  you  will  think  that  love  of 
self  is  the  same  as  selfishness  or  self-in- 
dulgence. This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
One  must  love  one’s  self  and  know  one’s 
self  to  be  a worthwhile  human  being  be- 
fore one  can  truly  love  the  world  or  the 
people  in  the  world.  Love  comes  from 
within  and  radiates  outward.  Love  does 
not  come  from  outside  and  work  its  way 
in. 

Penny  in  New  York  writes:  “Recently 
I had  occasion  to  purchase  Photoplay  for 
a course  in  ‘Adolescent  Psychology’  at 
the  teachers’  college  where  I am  a junior. 
We  were  discussing  the  effects  of  film  and 
love  magazines  on  children — a standard  for 
every  darn  education  course  we  have 
here.-”  She  goes  on  to  say  she  read  the 
article  we  are  talking  about,  noted  I an- 
swer my  own  mail  and  brings  up  quite  a 
few  points.  First  of  all,  she  asks,  are  my 
comments  sincere? 

Yes,  Penny,  of  course  they  are. 

Then  she  says:  “I  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  to  present  the  same  people  in  differ- 
ent lights  so  that  the  reader  will  be  en- 
tertained and  therefore  retain  his  inter- 
est. Yet  don’t  you  feel  these  magazines 
really  reach  around  for  their  topics?” 

Well,  Penny,  it’s  a little  difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  “reach  around 
for  their  topics,”  but  I think  the  basic 
difficulty  you  are  going  to  have  is  trying 
to  lump  together  many  different  publica- 
tions under  a catch-all  phrase  like  “film 
and  love  magazines.”  If  you  are  this  far 
along  in  your  education  you  should  cer- 
tainly know  that  you  can’t  approach  the 
problem  of  analyzing  anything  if  you 
make  such  vague  generalizations.  For  in- 
stance, Photoplay  can  be  compared  with 
or  contrasted  to  other  publications,  but 
you  can’t  say  it’s  the  same  as  any  other 
publication.  It’s  unique  and  distinct  and 
has,  if  you  will,  a personality  and  a life 
of  its  own.  And,  going  back  to  your  ques- 
tion about  “reaching  around  for  their 
topics,”  I think  Photoplay  has  for  some 
time  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  pre- 
senting players  in  an  interesting  and  ab- 
sorbing, yet  very  truthful,  light.  This,  of 
course,  can’t  be  said  for  all  publications 
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that  are  concerned  with  motion  pictures. 

Penny  asks:  “How  many  young  impres- 
sionable fans  will  be  measuring  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  or  developing 
themselves  as  individuals  when  you  set 
up  an  idealistic  Utopia  to  fill?” 

Look,  honey,  I think  you  had  better 
read  that  article  again,  because  if  you 
think  I was  setting  up  an  “idealistic 
Utopia,”  you’re  all  wet.  I was  talking 
about  things  which  I think  are  of  great 
value;  I was  quoting  people  whose 
knowledge  and  intelligence  I respect;  I 
was  saying  things  which  I believe  to  be 
worthwhile.  None  of  this  fits  into  the 
definitions  I remember  of  Utopia. 

Then,  Penny,  you  really  pull  a boner 
because  you  ask:  “Do  you  think  the  type 
of  girl  who  reads  these  magazines  is  an 
avid  Wylie  reader?  Perhaps  these  girls 
are  average  nothing  readers!  I think 
you’ll  find  your  Wylie  and  Vance  Pack- 
ard readers  in  or  graduated  from  college 
and  universities.  These  girls  don’t  read 
fan  magazines.” 

Penny,  I’m  sorry,  but  you’re  completely 
confused.  I can  send  you  at  least  one 
hundred  letters  from  girls  in  or  graduated 
from  colleges  and  universities  who  found 
the  article  not  only  interesting,  but  pro- 
vocative. Maybe  these  girls  don’t  read 
“fan  magazines,”  but  I have  proof  they 
read  Photoplay.  And  finally  you  ask  the 
question:  “I  am  not  a prudish  teacher,  but 
do  these  stories  build  character,  or  do  they 
create  a glittering  storyland  of  Sherman 
Oaks,  or  any  other  residence  mentioned 
in  the  other  stories?” 

Well,  Penny,  your  term  “prudish  teach- 
er” has  little  or  no  meaning  to  me,  so  I 
don’t  know  whether  you’re  that  or  not.  I 
do  know  that  you’re  not  only  confused, 
but  so  far  behind  in  your  thinking  and 
understanding  of  what  Photoplay  is  try- 
ing to  do  that,  honey,  you’re  just  plain 
old-fashioned.  I’m  certainly  not  trying  to 
make  this  sound  like  an  ad  for  Photoplay 
or  any  other  magazine  dealing  with  mo- 
tion pictures  and  the  personalities  in 
them,  so  I’ll  just  close  by  saying,  Penny, 
you’d  better  wake  up  and  live  a little. 
Oh  yes,  before  we  leave  Penny,  I think  I 


should  tell  her  that,  if  she  likes,  I can 
furnish  her  with  the  address  of  a very 
charming  lady  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
who,  being  a little  wiser  and  a little  old- 
er, might  be  able  to  help  her.  She  writes 
to  tell  me  that  she  is  thirty  years  old, 
with  two  children,  has  a degree  from  a 
university,  is  widowed  now  and,  because 
she  has  had  to  make  her  own  way  and 
provide  a living  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren for  some  time,  knows  and  under- 
stands the  values  I was  talking  about. 

Among  other  things  this  lady  says: 
“Most  of  us  seem  to  spend  our  lives 
avoiding  being  our  own  unique  individual 
selves — in  fact  escaping,  running,  joining, 
marrying — anything  to  overcome  the  un- 
bearable isolation  we  feel.  But  when  we 
stop  and  realize  what,  all  the  racing  is 
for,  then  perhaps  we  have  a real  chance 
to  grow  toward  maturity,  to  be  a loving 
person  and  part  of  the  whole  wonderful 
world  and  each  human  in  it.” 

Then  she  says  three  very  kind  things: 
“First,  it’s  always  wonderful  to  find 
someone  who  cares  enough  to  think 
things  through  and  decide  for  himself. 
Second,  it’s  nice  to  know  that  in  your 
profession  there  are  individuals  who  are 
truly  at  last  on  the  way  to  being  ‘com- 
plete’ people.  Third,  so  many  teenagers 
read  movie  magazines  and  if  you  in  your 
position  have  inspired  even  one  to  read, 
learn  and  think  before  they  leap,  then 
will  you  please  rewrite  your  article  again 
in  about  twelve  years  when  my  children 
will  be  teenagers?!” 

Don’t  you  think  it  might  help  Penny  if 
she  talked  a little  with  this  lady? 

Well,  I think  you  can  see  from  the  let- 
ters above,  from  this  small  sampling  of 
the  mail  that  has  come  in,  what  a reward- 
ing experience  this  has  been  for  me.  And 
by  that  I mean  as  an  individual.  Because 
almost  without  exception  the  letters  have 
said  they  weren’t  writing  to  a “movie 
star,”  but  rather  to  a person.  And  I’m 
sure  you  can  understand  what  a wonder- 
ful feeling  it  is  to  know  that  so  many 
others  share  your  views  and  ideals. 

Above  all,  in  a world  where  our  daily 
newspapers  tell  us  that  everything  and 
everyone  is  negative  and  downbeat  and 
wrong,  it’s  a very  heartwarming  experi- 
ence to  realize  that  this  is  completely  un- 
true— that  the  world  actually  is  full  of 
worthwhile  and  wonderful  people  who 
are  only  now  getting  a chance  to  be 
heard. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  in- 
stance, Stan  Delaplane  gave  his  daughter, 
age  fourteen,  a chance  to  be  heard — in  his 
McNaught  Syndicate  column.  She’d  read 
the  story  in  Photoplay  and  Stan  reports 
the  following  conversation: 

“Imagine,”  she  said.  “Imagine  having  a 
date  with  George  Nader!” 

“What  would  you  do,  my  dear?” 

“Well,  1 wouldn’t  want  to  do  anything 
fancy.  Just  something  very  simple.  Like 
maybe  a picnic.  With  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches. That’s  why  I think  we  would  get 
along  so  perfectly.  Because  he  likes  peanut 
butter  sandwiches.  And  so  do  I.” 

“What  kind  of  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches? Crunchy  or  smooth?” 

“I  would  make  a variety,”  she  said.  “He 
could  have  whichever  ones  he  wanted.  I 
like  crunchy.” 

“With  lettuce?  And  mayonnaise?” 

“Just  mayonnaise.  No  lettuce.” 

“I  suppose  that  is  the  way  George  likes 
them.  Is  that  what  Photoplay  says?” 

“They  do  not  say  exactly.  But  I would 
make  them  any  way  he  liked.  Or  else,”  she 
said,  “if  we  didn’t  have  a picnic,  we  could 
go  to  a movie.  And  take  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  along  to  eat.” 

Well,  I like  the  crunchy  kind  of  peanut 
butter,  too — with  mayonnaise,  no  lettuce. 
Do  you  think  I should  call  Miss  Delaplane 
and  tell  her?  The  End 
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Vital  questions  about  life  and  love  are 
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Flying  Sparks:  Kim  Novak’s  an- 
nouncement that  she’ll  marry  direc- 
tor Richard  Quine,  who  guided  her 
through  “Bell  Book  and  Candle”  and 
gave  Kim  her  start,  is  taken  with  a 
noncommital  grin  by  Quine,  who  only 
recently  separated  from  his  wife.  The 
feeling  is  Kim  talks  a good  marriage. 
And  that’s  where  it  ends.  In  talk  . . . 
There  really  may  be  something  cook- 
ing between  Hugh  O’Brian  and  Nancy 
Sinatra,  I conclude  after  spending  an 
evening  with  them.  . . . Believe  it  or  not, 
Dorothy  Malone,  a “no-kiss”  bachelor 
girl,  blushes  when  the  name  Jacques 
Bergerac  is  mentioned.  Just  when  every- 
body thought  blushing  had  gone  out 
with  crocheted  hat  pin  holders!  . . . 

Phyllis  Hudson  acquired  a home,  the 
former  Rock  Hudson  abode,  a $250  a 
week  alimony  and  a brand  new  beau, 
all  in  one  short,  hot  summer.  Rock’s 
divorce  settlement  accounts  for  the 
house  and  income,  but  Phyllis  acquired 
the  beau  on  her  own.  He’s  a professor 
of  philosophy  she  met  while  taking  his 
course  at  UCLA.  And  speaking  of  Rock, 
we’re  all  curious  over  the  recordings 
he’s  made  and  locked  away,  pending 
future  release. 

The  Cossip  Concerns : The  disintegration 
of  the  Jim  Arness  marriage,  and  the 
regret  of  friends  who  admire  both  Big 
(“Gunsmoke”)  Jim  and  his  Virginia  . . . 
Shelley  Winters’  heart-to-hearts  with 
husband  Tony  Franciosa  in  Europe,  and 
the  hopes  their  problems  can  be  ironed 
out  . . . That  Hollywood  Cosmo  Alley 
hideout  where  The  Beat  Generation  and 
some  of  our  best-known  young  actors 
hide  out  for  an  evening  of  “crazy,  man, 
crazy.”  . . . The  disapproval  of  socialite 
Barbara  Hutton  over  the  seemingly 
serious  romance  between  son  Lance 
Reventlow  and  starlet  Jill  St.  John.  The 
divorce  scorecard:  Jill  one;  Barbara, 


five;  Lance,  none  . . . That  new  $300  wig 
Betty  Furness  brought  back  from  Paris 
which,  if  the  fad  catches  on,  will  have 
us  all  looking  like  Marie  Antoinette  in 
search  of  a guillotine  . . . The  wonder  if 
the  arrival  of  Peter  and  Pat  Lawford’s 
third  child  will  curb  Pete’s  boyishness  to 
a settling-down-to-business  attitude  . . . 
Little  David  Ladd  patiently  doing  his 
homework,  unaware  papa  Alan  Ladd 
turned  down  a $50,000  contract  which 
would  have  kept  the  boy  from  attending 
school.  David’s  only  financial  concern 
is  that  he  gets  that  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  allowance  . . . Tony  Perkins’  al- 
bum, “From  My  Heart,”  which  won 
him  the  privilege  of  singing  in  his 
upcoming  Audrey  Hepburn  movie, 
“Green  Mansions”  . . . The  heartache 
in  store  for  Deborah  Kerr  if  Tony 
Bartley  succeeds  in  taking  her  two  chil- 
dren from  her.  In  Hollywood,  where 
his  harshness  has  won  him  no  friends, 
they  refer  to  Tony  as  “the  Dr.  Lind- 
strom  (Ingrid  Bergman’s  ex)  of  the 
British  set.”  Fortunately,  Ingrid  got 
her  daughter  Jenny  back. 


Loved  my  evening  with  Hugh  O'Brian 
and  Nancy  Sinatra.  Watch  this  item! 


I PREDICT  . . . 

Paul  Newman  will  be  the  new  femme 
rave  now  that  “Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof” 
is  out.  With  the  bluest  eyes  in  captivity, 
the  profile  of  a Greek  god  and  the 
Brando-like  talents,  Paul  is  sure  to  be 
the  toast  of  the  both  coasts  ...  I pre- 
dict Bing  Crosby  will  employ  different 
tactics  in  rearing  his  new  son,  “Tex” 
Crosby.  Tex’s  four  older  brothers,  whom 
Bing  reared  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
have  somehow  strayed  from  their  fa- 
ther’s hopes  and  plans  . . . The  twins, 
Dennis  and  Phillip  have  given  up  their 
veterinary  studies,  young  Lindsay  re- 
nounced college  and  Gary  seems  defi- 
nitely estranged.  So  little  Harry  Lillis 
Crosby  III,  named  for  his  father  and 
grandfather,  may  find  a closer  rela- 
tionship with  Papa  Bing.  ...  I predict 
the  new  trends  in  prolonged  and  care- 
ful divorce  settlements  and  “marriage 
first”  plans  will  change  the  whole 
course  of  Hollywood  and  its  people. 

And  the  stand  taken  by  younger  wives 
in  following  their  husbands  and  being 
with  them  at  all  costs,  is  another 
indication  Hollywood  is  awakening  to 
a new  maturity  and  a new  set  of  values. 
Joanne  Woodward,  who  is  now  at  the 
peak  of  her  career,  will  give  it  up  for 
the  duration  of  husband  Paul’s  play 
on  Broadway,  just  to  be  near  him. 
Joanne  will  take  a psychology  course  at 
Columbia.  Natalie  Wood  refuses  all  of- 
fers that  take  her  away  from  husband 
Bob  Wagner  in  Hollywood,  even  a 
flattering  film  to  be  made  in  England. 
Hope  Lange  followed  husband  Don 
Murray  to  Ireland  for  his  six  months 
toil  on  his  movie,  “Shake  Hands  With 
the  Devil,”  their  second  child  being 
born  on  Irish  soil.  Shirley  Jones,  at  the 
cost  of  her  own  career,  refuses  to  leave 
husband  Jack  Cassidy  behind  in  Holly- 
wood. It’s  a new  day  and  a new  hope  P 
for  Hollywood.  ( Continued ) 
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INSIDE  STUFF  continued 


PHOTOPLAY 


Judi  Meredith  and  Barry  Coe  had  ’em  buzzing  as  they  joined  writer  Rona 
Barrett,  Terry  Moore  and  Dick  Sargent  ’ round  Photoplay’s  brunch  table. 


We  Give  a Party 

George  Nader  and  Jolie  Gabor,  mother 
of  Eva  and  Zsa  (what’s  her  middle  name 
again  ? ) , walked  off  with  all  the  for- 
tune cookies  at  Photoplay’s  gala  hrunch 
party,  held  at  Trader  Vic’s  restaurant. 
The  cookies  were  first  prizes  awarded 
for  the  best  sayings  to  be  put  inside 
fortune  cookies.  Jolie’s  winning  phrase 
was  “Confucious  say,  It  is  never  too 
late.”  (And  with  her  handsome  bride- 
groom by  her  side,  the  message  was 
obvious.)  George’s  “Never  mistake  asth- 
ma for  passion.”  gave  everyone  a good 
laugh. 

“Aren’t  you  a bit  cynical  with  that 
suggestion?”  I asked  him  kiddingly. 

“Yes,  I am,”  he  admitted,  winking  at 
lovely  Martha  Hyer,  who  sat  next  to 
him  at  our  table. 

Nick  Adams,  master  of  ceremonies, 
opened  the  party  at  noon  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Lounge,  sporting  a black  eye 
achieved  during  a TV  rehearsal.  Then 
we  all  moved  into  the  main  dining  room 
for  luscious  brunch.  Traders’  style  . . . 
Kim  Novak  arrived  late  and  was  joined 
at  brunch  by  Hugh  O'Brian,  who  came 
alone.  Dorothy  Malone  and  Jacques 
Bergerac  were  at  a table  with  Terry 
Moore,  Dolores  Hart,  Earl  Holliman, 
Edd  Byrnes,  Dorothy  Johnson  and 
that  happy  couple,  Diane  Jergens  and 
Peter  Brown  . . . Mama-to-be  Jayne 
Mansfield  looked  for  all  the  world  like 


a semi-stout  matron,  in  her  black  print 
dress  and  subdued  hairdo.  She  and  hus- 
band Mickey  Hargitay  (who  may  be  the 
next  Tarzan ) brunched  with  Jean  Wal- 
lace, Barry  Coe  and  Judi  Meredith, 
and  across  the  table,  the  couple  that 
had  people  buzzing,  Jill  St.  John  and 
Lance  Reventlow,  chatting  with  the 
Stuart  Whitmans  . . . Taina  Elg  sat 
next  to  the  John  Gavins,  and  the  three 
had  a gay  time  with  the  Cliff  Robert- 


sons. Cynthia  Robertson  proved  again 
what  a lucky  man  her  Cliff  really  is. 
Cynthia’s  a sweet,  natural,  charming 
girl,  and  she  and  Cliff  are  so  happy 
over  their  expected  baby  in  March. 
Cynthia  already  has  a son  by  her  former 
marriage  to  Jack  Lemmon  . . . A1 
Hedison  with  Joan  Collins  sat  with 
producer  Jerry  Wald,  who  howled  over 
Dick  Sargent’s  cookie-slogan  sugges- 
tion : “Help,  help,  I’m  a prisoner  of 


P 


WE  TELL  THEIR 


Nearly  everyone  came  in  pairs,  like 
happy  Diane  jergens  and  Peter  Brown. 


Mark  Damon  was  hand-in-hand  with 
Connie  Stevens  and  stayed  that  way. 


Newlyweds  Dick  Egan  and  Pat  Hardy 
asked  for  one  bowl  and  tivo  straws! 
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GIVES  A PARTY 


NOVEMBER,  1958 


Norman  Siegel  hosted  for  Photoplay. 
He’s  still  getting  thank-you  notes. 


Jerry  Wald!”  Dick  is  one  of  the  cadets 
in  Jerry’s  production,  “Mardi  Gras.” 
. . . For  Martha  Hyer  it  was  a double 
party  when  the  waiter  presented  her 
with  a birthday  cake,  thoughtfully  ar- 
ranged for  by  escort  George  . . . Mark 
Damon  with  Connie  Stevens,  producer 
Henry  Ginsberg,  Scotty  Reuben  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid  Rogell  of  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox helped  Martha  dispose  of  the 
gooey,  delicious  almond-filled  cake.  For 


FORTUNES 


Earl  Holliman  dated  Dolores  Hart— 
l barely  knew  her  under  that  hat! 


breakfast  yet!  Well,  not  for  us  dieters. 

What  bows  Photoplay  took ! And  may 
I say  deservedly  so,  with  all  thanks  to 
the  gracious  host,  Norman  Siegel,  Pho- 
toplay’s West  Coast  Editor.  Norman 
tells  me  he’s  received  a batch  of  notes 
from  the  guests  expressing  just  that — 
thanks.  We  both  got  a kick  out  of 
Mark  Damon’s:  “It  was  a great  party. 
And,  well  . . . when’s  the  next  one 
gonna  be?” 

Panorama  of  Stars 

The  Cafe  de  Paris  on  the  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox lot  is  an  exciting  panorama 
of  stars,  writers,  directors,  producers, 
extras  and  bit  players,  coming  and  go- 
ing, some  in  colorful,  fantastic  costumes. 
At  the  table  next  to  mine,  for  instance, 
a group  of  up  and  coming  stars  are 
lunching  together.  Tommy  Sands,  with 
his  nose  in  a script  while  his  lunch 
grows  cold.  Dwayne  Hickman,  Ray 
Stricklyn  and  Carol  Lynley,  wlio’s  in 
“Blue  Denim”  with  Ray.  Suddenly  a 
little  by-play  attracts  attention  as  a 
tiny  miss  of  three  wanders  over  to  poke 
a small  finger  in  Tommy’s  back. 
Tommy’s  head  appears  from  his  script, 
he  looks  up,  then  down  into  the  face 
of  none  other  than  little  Cheryl  Boone, 
who  has  wandered  over  from  her  fa- 
ther’s table.  At  the  Boone  table  are 
Pat  and  his  wife  Shirley,  the  three  old- 
est Boone  children,  two  baby  sitters, 


"4,688  Girls  Said  Yes”— to  George 
Nader.  Is  Martha  Hyer  one  of  them? 


and  six  visitors.  Thirteen  at  the  table, 
if  you’re  superstitious.  And  how  old- 
time  cozy  it  seems  to  see  Pat  lunching 
in  his  shirt  sleeves — with  suspenders 
yet,  a part  of  his  cadet  uniform  for 
“Mardi  Gras”  . . . Across  the  room 
Christine  Carere  blows  us  a kiss,  and 
nearby  Paul  Newman  in  his  “Rally 
Round  the  Flag”  uniform  is  talking 
with  a New  York  friend  about  his  new 
Broadway  show,  “Sweet  Bird  of  Youth” 
. . . Handsome  A1  Hedison,  “The  Fly,” 
wanders  in  with  Joan  Collins  for  her 
usual  luncheon  dish  of  sliced  banana 
and  cottage  cheese.  “Tastes  just  like 
caviar,”  she  assures  me.  Hedison  is 
much  younger  looking  than  the  hus- 
band he  portrays  in  “The  Fly.”  Young, 
single  and  most  attractive,  A]  looks  like 
a coming  star  to  me.  . . . Nat  and  Bob 
Wagner,  with  Bob’s  parents  from  La 
Jolla,  take  a table  for  four.  Bob  and  Nat 
attracting  attention  in  their  matching 
terry-cloth  coveralls.  Natalie  later  con- 
fided she  had  hers  made  by  tailor  Sy 
Devore  to  match  Bob’s.  (“We  have 
them  in  all  colors  and  wear  them  on 
our  boat.”)  . . . Producer  Jerry  Wald 
drops  by  our  table  for  a chat.  “I’ve 
found  a new  star,”  he  says.  “She  was 
complaint  girl  (the  usual  ‘why  didn’t 
my  paper  come’  etc.)  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald  Express  and  she  kept  tele- 
phoning me  for  an  appointment.  Finally 
I gave  in  and  gave  her  a reading  and 


NextTarzanmaybe  Mickey  Hargitay.  p 
“Me  Jayne,”  quipped  Miss  Mansfield. 
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INSIDE  STUFF 


continued, 


the  kid  bowled  me  over.  She’d  been  stu- 
dying with  Jeff  Corey  and  was  all  ready 
to  go.  I changed  her  name  to  Jennifer 
West  and  started  her  off  in  ‘Mardi  Gras.’ 
Watch  for  her,  Sara.”  It’s  after  one  o’clock 
now  and  the  crowd  is  thinning  out,  re- 
turning to  studio  offices  and  sound  stages. 
But  what  an  aggregation  of  famous  people 
in  just  one  hour!  And  where  else  and 
when  could  you  find  so  many  but  on  the 
20th  lot.  At  lunchtime. 

Records,  TV  News 

The  Randy  Sparks  party  brought  out 
young  recording  stars,  singing  actors,  TV 
folk  and  disk  jockies  galore.  Randy’s  the 
young  man  with  the  guitar,  who  bowed  on 
the  Bob  Crosby  show  and  later  appeared 
with  Gisele  MacKenzie.  And  he’s  taken  a 
bride,  Jackie  Miller,  a personable  young 
lady.  Randy,  whose  Kansas  City  success 
in  “Tom  Sawyer”  gave  him  a good  boost, 
has  signed  for  several  Bob  Hope  TV  shows 
and  plans  to  sprinkle  more  video  appear- 
ances among  his  night  club  dates.  . . . 
Incidentally  Pat  Wayne  and  Dennis  Hop- 
per are  crazy  over  Randy  Sparks’  version 
of  the  title  song  of  their  new  film,  “The 
Young  Land.”  Watch  for  this  platter.  . . . 
The  Four  Preps  were  so  popular  on  the 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  show  that  their  friend 
Rick  Nelson  has  asked  them  back.  And  the 
Preps  have  accepted.  Their  “Big  Man” 
and  “26  Miles  to  Santa  Catalina”  have 
really  put  these  lads  over  in  a big  way.  . . . 
Earl  Holliman’s  recording  of  “Don’t  Get 
Around  Much  Anymore”  has  a special 
meaning  since  his  best  girl,  Dolores  Hart, 
took  off  for  the  Broadway  stage.  . . . 
George  Nader,  who  should  be  seen  in  more 
movies,  is  planning  a TV  series  based  on 
a domestic  comedy  angle.  . . . Lindsay 
Crosby’s  recording  of  “One  Chocolate 
Soda  with  Two  Straws”  is  brother  Gary’s 
favorite. 

Sara’s  Ramblings 

John  Saxon’s  weekend  treks  to  San  Fran- 
cisco involve  Sue  Counter,  a model  who 
greatly  intrigues  the  actor.  . . . Elvis  Pres- 
ley was  really  put  to  it  when  four  high- 
school  girls,  who  were  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion for  wearing  Elvis’  dog  tag  jewelry 
to  school,  wrote  to  Pvt.  Presley  for  advice. 
“Wear  the  dog  tags  after  school  and  think 
of  me,”  El  advised.  Kid  Solomon,  no  less. 
...  If  M-G-M  studios  expected  Marlon 
Brando  to  visit  wife  Anna  Kashfi  on  the 
r set  of  “Night  of  the  Quarter  Moon,”  her 
first  picture  in  a long  time,  they  were 


disappointed.  (Wonder  if  Anna  was,  too.) 

. . . And  kids,  ask  mother  about  Ramon 
Navarro  in  “The  Pagan,”  back  in  her  old 
swooning  days.  And  then  picture  your  fa- 
vorite, Sal  Mineo,  in  the  same  role.  Can’t 
you  just  envision  Sal  in  his  “Pagan”  out- 
fit? Crazy!  . . . Pat  Wayne  is  Saturday- 
night-dating  Sherry  Jackson  at  the  new 
Pacific  Ocean  Park.  Hot  dogs  and  cold 
pop  on  a roller-coaster  spin.  . . . Those 
luscious  gowns  whipped  up  by  designer 
Orry-Kelly  for  Tony  Curtis  and  Jack 
Lemmon  to  wear  as  phony  members  of  an 
all-girl  orchestra  in  “Some  Like  It  Hot” 
have  Tony’s  wife,  Janet  Leigh,  and  Jack’s 
girl,  Felicia  Farr,  green  with  envy.  The 
girls  declare  they’re  having  the  gowns 
copied.  And  Tony  claims  he’s  a delightful 


After  a summer  together,  producer 
Nick  Vanoff  misses  Steve  and  Eydie. 


48-48-48.  Marilyn  Monroe,  in  the  same 
film,  will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels  with 
those  two  clowns  out  to  steal  her  thunder. 
And  I do  mean  thunder. 

Cal  York’s  Jottings 

Peggy  Lee,  recuperating  from  a seige  of 
mononucleosis,  took  a typewriter  and  easel 
to  bed  with  her.  She  “rested”  by  turning 
out  a batch  of  short  stories,  devising  new 
song  lyrics  and  filling  in  the  rest  of  the 
time  painting  miniatures.  . . . Nick  Vanoff 
is  the  talented  guy  who  produced  the  lively 
Eydie  Gorme  and  Steve  Lawrence  TV 
shows  over  the  summer.  . . . Susan  Hay- 
ward’s step-daughter,  June,  has  a bit  part 
in  Susan’s  new  film,  but  just  for  fun.  She 
says  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  an  actress.  . . . 
After  the  premiere  of  “The  Big  Country,” 
Jean  Simmons,  Carroll  Baker  and  Greg 


Peck  invited  a very  specially  chosen  group 
to  a midnight  supper  dance  at  Romanoff’s. 
Photoplay  was  the  only  fan  magazine 
asked.  . . . Susan  Harrison  hasn’t  been 
seen  on  the  screen  since  “Sweet  Smell  of 
Success”  and  a brand  new  baby  is  the 
reason  why.  . . . TV’s  “Richard  Diamond,” 
David  Janssen,  married  Ellie  Graham.  . . . 
Tony  Perkins  turned  up  at  the  M-G-M 
gate  wearing  dungarees  and  a guitar.  The 
guards  wouldn’t  let  him  in  till  a studio 
official  vouched  for  him.  . . . Dennis 
Hopper’s  dating  Tuesday  Weld  almost 
every  day  of  the  week.  . . . Tony  Martin 
and  Cyd  Charisse  bought  ten  acres  next 
door  to  a pineapple  plantation  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  which  should  make  a 
great  place  to  get  away  from  it  all,  even 
if  they  don’t  like  pineapples.  . . . Debbie 
Reynolds  and  M-G-M  have  signed  a peace 
pact,  and  it  gives  Debbie  just  what  she 
wanted — the  right  to  do  outside  pictures 
and  to  go  on  TV  with  Eddie.  That  puts 
Nat  Wood  next  in  line  to  kiss  and  make-up 
with  Warners.  . . . Socialite  Natalie  Trun- 
dy  is  retiring  from  movies — temporarily  at 
least — until  she  makes  her  debut  at  Christ- 
mas. . . . Esther  Williams  emerged  from 
the  swimming  pool  long  enough  to  spout: 
“You  don’t  need  more  than  one  woman 
friend;  you  can’t  cope  with  more  than  one. 
Men  are  different.  I prefer  the  company  of 
men.”  Then  she  ducked  back  in  again  be- 
fore anyone  could  mention  Jeff  Chandler’s 
name.  . . . When  she  went  on  location  for 
“Some  Came  Running,”  Martha  Hyer 
dated  an  old  college  beau,  Cincinnati  ex- 
ecutive James  Nelson.  . . . Betty  Abbott’s 
been  doing  quite  a bit  of  visiting  at  Malibu 
with  Rock  Hudson.  How  solid  are  these 
two,  anyway?  . . . “The  Fly,”  with  A1 
Hedison,  has  been  making  more  loot  for 
20th  than  any  picture  since  “Peyton 
Place.”  . . . John  Wayne’s  eldest  son, 
Michael,  twenty-two,  married  his  child- 
hood sweetheart,  Gretchen  Deibel.  . . . 
Rumors  have  Joan  Crawford  returning  to 
acting.  If  they’re  true,  this  veteran  star 
will  stop  off  first  at  Actor’s  Studio  to  learn 
the  “method.”  . . . Gene  Tierney  may  also 
try  for  a comeback.  . . . Jean  Seberg  wed 
her  French  lawyer  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
. . . Ann  Miller  said  yes  to  Bill  Moss, 
Jane  Withers’  ex.  . . . Pat  Boone’s  brother, 
Nick  Todd,  also  a singer,  reported  to  the 
Army.  . . . It’s  so  nice  to  have  a psycholo- 
gist around  the  house,  was  Sheree  North’s 
feeling,  and  so  she  became  engaged  to  Dr. 
Gerhardt  Sommer,  a psychologist  friend 
of  her  own  analyst.  . . . See  you  next  month ! 
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As  refreshing  as  (he  trickle  of  water  down  a mossy  rock 
is  the  taste  of  a Salem.  For  through  its  pure- white,  mod- 
ern filter  flows  the  freshest,  cleanest  taste  in  cigarettes. 
Rich  tobacco  taste  with  new  surprise  softness.  Smoke 
refreshed,  pack  after  pack.  Get  Salem  by  the  carton! 


menthol  fresh 
rich  tobacco  taste 
modern  filter,  too 


Created  by  R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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Smiling 

hrough  her  tears 
Debbie  says: 

M STILL 
ERY  MUCH 
IN  LOVE 
ITH  EDDIE 


THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 

Your  hair  has  its  own  distinctive  qualities.  It  requires  its  own 
special  type  of  shampoo.  For  this  reason  there  are  three  different 
Breck  Shampoos.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
normal  hair.  Select  the  one  that  is  right  for  you  - the  correct 
shampoo  to  bring  out  the  real  beauty  and  lustre  of  your  hair. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
■ Red  for  dry  hair  Yellow  for  oily  hair  ■ Blue  for  normal  hair 


JOHN  H BRECK  INC  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS  SPRINGFIELD  5 MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  ■ OTTAWA  CANADA 

Copyright  1958  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc. 


There’s  More  Than  Meets  The  Eye  In 


THE  DIAMOND  RING  YOU  BUY 


All  you  can  see  is  a beautiful  ring  and  a price  tag.  But  how  can  you  re- 
late the  two  and  be  sure  of  quality  and  value?  How  can  you  avoid  an  un- 
wise choice  in  the  diamond  ring  you  buy? 

The  way  to  be  sure  is  to  choose  a genuine  registered  Keepsake 
Diamond  Ring.  Quality  in  diamonds  is  judged  by  color,  cut  and  clarity, 
and  Keepsake’s  quality  is  clearly  defined  in  writing  for  your  protection. 
The  Keepsake  Certificate  signed  by  your  jeweler  guarantees  a perfect 
center  diamond,  regardless  of  style  or  price  (or  replacement  assured). 
Keepsake  also  registers  your  ring  permanently,  assuring  lifetime  trade-in 


privilege  and  protection  against  loss  of  diamonds  for  one  year. 

The  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring  is  a perfect 
gem  . . . free  from  flaws  under  ten-power  magnification,  with  fne  blue- 
white  color  and  expert  cut.  And  behind  the  matchless  beauty  of  these 
lovely  diamond  rings  stands  the  famous  name  Keepsake,  symbol  of  qual- 
ity and  value  for  generations. 

In  making  this  important  lifetime  choice,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
“Keepsake”  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tag.  Many  beautiful  styles  from  $100 
to  $10,000  — at  authorized  Keepsake  Jewelers  only. 


Dating  is  really  lun  . . . when  you  know 

THE  ART  OF  DATING 

by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall 

An  expert  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  to  make  your 
teens  the  best  years  of  your  life.  This  fact-filled  book  is  written 
by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  famous  author  and  counselor. 
REGULARLY  $2.50  in  hard  cover,  this  book  is  yours  in  the 
exclusive  Keepsake  edition  for  only  50<,  AND  THIS  COUPON 
AT  ANY  KEEPSAKE  JEWELER'S  STORE.  If  dealer  is  not  listed 
in  yellow  pages  of  telephone  book,  write  to  Keepsake 
Diamond  Rings,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.,  for  his  name.  Do  not  send 
money,  please. 


A.  MIAMI  Ring  $675.  Also  225  and  450.  Wedding  Ring  225.  B.  ROLAND  Ring  $400.  Wedding  Ring  125.  C.  BAXTER  Ring  $225. 
Also  100  to  750.  Wedding  Ring  20.00.  D.  GWENN  Ring  $125.  Wedding  Ring  42.50.  All  rings  available  either  natural  or  white 
gold.  Prices  include  Federal  Tax.  Rings  enlarged  to  show  details.  ®Trade-mark  registered. 
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the  magic  witchery  of  Paris 
everytime  you  puff 

on  your  powder! 


itofcwA 

FACE  POWDER  & EAU  DE  TOILETTE 

BOTH  FOR  $1.00 

regular  2.25  value 

Thrill  to  this  fabulous  new  face  powder 
hat  clings  and  clings  every  second  it  tan- 
talizes with  the  lingering  fragrance  of  Eve- 
ning in  Paris.  You  never  had  a face  powder 
so  light,  so  deliciously  fragrant,  so  long 
lasting.  Hurry!  Get  this  first-time  spe- 
cial today  and  be  very  special  tonight. 

CREATED  IN  PARIS.  MADE  BY  BOURJOIS  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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t’s  the  boisterous  production 


of  the  bold,  blushing  Broadway 


play  about 


sex 


in  the 


suburbs  m 


M-G-M  Presents  A JOSEPH  FIELDS  PRODUCTION  Starring 
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f Hear 


ear  Doris  Day  sing. 

lave  Lips , Will  Kiss i 
The  Tunnel  Of  Love” 
‘Skedaddle,  Skidoo ” 


DORIS  DAY  • RICHARD  WIDMARK 

The  bride  who  wanted  a little  one!  The  husband  who  wanted  a little  fun! 


Co-starting 


GIG  YOUNG  • GIA  SCALA. 


With  ELISABETH  FRASER  • ELIZABETH  WILSON 


Screen  Play  try 


JOSEPH  FIELDS 


from  the  Stage  Play  by  Joseph  Fields  and  Peter  Oe  Vries  • 8ased  On  the  Novel  by 
Peter  Oe  Vries  ■ Presented  On  the  Stage  by  The  Theatre  Guild  • In  CinGIT13SC0PG 


Directed  by 


GENE  KELLY  • JOSEPH  FIELDS  - MARTIN  MELCHER 
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Songs  available  on  Columbia  Records 
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Here  l am  with  that  one-gal  spectacular — Barrie  Chase. 


THAT'S 
HOLLYWOOD 
FOR  YOU 

BY  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 


F rank  Sinatra’s  no  straight  man,  not  even  for  Jerry  Lewis. 


Sultry  J ulie  London  talks 
to  herself.  Boy,  would  1 
ever  love  to  eavesdrop! 


r 


j/" im  Novak  is  now  keeping  a diary!  . . . Hollywood  hasn’t 
a Times  Square.  It  doesn’t  dig  anything  square, 
man.  ...  I avoid  seeing  movies  with  such  titles  as  “I  Was 
a Teen-age  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.”  . . . Ingrid  Bergman 
always  looks  like  a governess  to  me.  . . . It’s  the  same  old 
song  and  dance  with  Rick  Nelson  and  Laurie  Collins.  . . . 
Jerry  Lewis  is  a sure  bet  to  like  a Jerry  Lewis  movie  and 
TV  show.  . . . Curt  Jurgens  admits  that  he  has  taken 
out  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  likes  her.  “Going  out  with  Zsa  Zsa 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  conversation.”  . . . The 
most  spectacular  thing  about  Fred  Astaire’s  TV  spectaculars 
is  Barrie  Chase.  She  has  a body  that  never  ends.  Barrie 
also  plays  Tommy  Sands’  girlfriend  in  “Mardi  Gras.”  Just 
thought  I’d  tip  you.  . . . Description  of  Dinah  Shore’s  TV 
show:  She’s  an  airline  hostess  and  all  the  performers  are 
the  passengers.  . . . Which  Barrymore  never  won  an  Oscar? 

. . . “The  only  thing  I know  about  The  Method,”  Charles 
Coburn  told  me,  “is  that  my  motivation  is  the  salary  check.” 
. . . Brigitte  Bardot  uses  The  Method,  too,  and  hers  needs 
no  explanation.  . . . Private  Elvis  Presley  said  it:  “Sergeant, 
what  do  you  do  when  you  feel  too  well  in  the  morning.” 

Sandra  Dee  sings  TV  commercials  to  you  while  dancing. 
. . . I’m  often  confused  if  it  is  Bing’s  or  Bob’s  Cathy  who 
spells  it  with  a “K”  or  a “C”.  . . . And  just  when  I was 
getting  adjusted  to  the  Martin  and  Lewis  separation,  along 
came  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  and  Rowan  and  Martin.  I guess  if 
I forget  them  all  it  won’t  matter.  . . . But  I mustn’t  forget 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  John  Barrymore,  greatest  of  the  clan, 
who  missed  an  Oscar.  . . . Julie  London  talks  to  herself  from 
time  to  time.  And  I’d  like  to  get  close  enough  to  listen.  . . . 
Sophia  Loren  used  to  look  as  if  she  was  going  to  explode. 
...  I think  the  applause  signs  in  the  TV  studios,  instructing 
the  audience  to  applaud  a song,  dance,  or  gag,  are  as  dis- 
honest as  slipping  the  contestant  the  correct  answer  on  a 
quiz  program.  . . . France  Nuyen’s  success  pleases  me.  It 
couldn't  have  happened  to  a finer  girl.  . . . Have  patience 
with  John  Saxon.  Remember  Tony  Curtis?  . . . Edie  Adams 
is  quite  a girl  in  my  book.  Despite  Ernie  Kovacs’  mustache 
and  long  cigars,  she  adores  him.  . . . I’m  informed  by  Charles 
Boyer  that  in  France  Brigitte  Bardot  isn’t  considered  a 
particularly  nude  actress.  That  Martine  Carol  is  considered 
much  nuder.  . . . Frank  Sinatra  to  starlet:  “Your  face  and 
your  name  escapes  me,  but  your  manners  are  familiar.” 

Gene  Tierney  has  the  appearance  of  a lady  without  need- 
ing the  white  gloves  props.  . . . Why  is  it  considered  typically 
American  to  shout  “You're  a bum”  and  worse  at  a ball- 
player— but  it’s  bad  manners  to  hiss  an  actor?  . . . When- 
ever I see  a girl  playing  the  harp,  I look  to  see  if  she’s 
bow-legged.  Mamie  Van  Doren,  who  played  the  harp,  is.  . . . 
After  Keely  Smith  married  Louis  Prima,  she  cut  her  black 
hair  into  the  severe  lines  so  familiar  today.  “I  can’t  stand 
for  my  ears  to  show,”  is  Keely’s  explanation.  . . . Shelley 
Winters  is  outspoken.  But  not  by  many.  I’ll  bet. 

I’d  say  Piper  Laurie  has  a passion  for  acting,  working, 
knowledge,  fame  and  fortune;  but  no  passion  for  passion. 

. . . Debra  Paget  appears  taller  than  she  is  when  she 
dances.  . . . Discussing  his  television  program,  Milton  Berle 
told  me:  “I’m  not  going  to  sing,  dance  or  tell  jokes.  I’m 
just  going  to  stand  there  and  be  a smash  like  Dick  Clark.” 

. . . Jeff  Chandler  must  be  worrying.  His  nice  gray  hair  is 
beginning  to  turn  brown.  . . . Interview:  “For  this  story  we 
got  a different  angle,”  said  the  director.  “We’re  calling  it 
‘Son  of  Robin  Hood.’  ” “So,”  asked  the  interviewer,  “who 
plays  the  son?”  “Well.”  said  the  director,  “it  isn’t  as 
simple  as  that.  You  see,  the  son  of  Robin  Hood  turns 
out  to  be  his  daughter.”  That’s  Hollywood  for  you. 
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Jerry 
in  Japan- 
oh,  man! 

It’s  his 
funniest 

ever. . . 
strictly 
sayonara” 
to  sanity! 


Co-starring 


MARIE  McDonald -SESSUE  HAYAKAWA 

Produced  by  J ERRY  LEWIS  ’ Directed  by  FRAN  K TASH  LI  N ' Screen  Story  and  Screenplay  by  FRAN  K TASHLI N •djBk- 

Associate  Producer  ERNEST  D.  GLUCKSMAN  :f88l: 
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V&  p/wttbj ! 


IT’S  QUICK!  IT’S  EASY 


NESTLE  COLORINSE^ 

Glorifies  your  natural  hair  shade  with 
glamorous  color-highlights  and  silken 
sheen.  Removes  dulling  soap  film. 
Quickly  rinses  in  — shampoos  out! 
In  12  exciting  shades.  29? 


NESTLE  COLORTINT  w 

Intensifies  your  natural  hair  shade 
OR  adds  thrilling  NEW  color. 
Blends-in  gray.  More  than  a rinse  but 
not  a permanent  dye.  Lasts  through  3 
shampoos!  10  beautiful  shades.  35^ 


COLORS  YOUR  HAIR 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING  or  DYEING 


New  Y ork  cheered  in  a ticker-tape  parade. 
“It  isn’t  happening  to  me,”  Van  thought. 


by  TOMMY  REYNOLDS 


Van  Cliburn’s  coming  your  way.  And 
if,  between  concerts,  you  find  bim  in 
your  local  ice-cream  parlor,  just  remem- 
ber this — he  likes  vanilla.  Van  told  me 
so  in  a recent  interview,  but  I’d  never 
have  met  him  at  all  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
a teenager  in  Minneapolis.  She  didn’t 
know  Van’s  address  and  so  she  wrote  to 
columnist  Cedric  Adams.  “I’ve  heard 
Van  Cliburn  is  giving  a concert  here 
sometime  in  February.  I’m  aware  of  the 
price  of  the  tickets  . . . But  if  he’d  agree 
to  a popular-priced  concert,  we’d  fill 
Northrup  Auditorium,  I assure  you.  I’ve 
talked  to  dozens  of  my  teenage  friends...” 

Cedric  Adams  printed  this  letter  from 
Lolita  Ehle  in  his  column  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star.  A copy  of  it  was  brought 
to  Van  Cliburn  and  he  read  it  in  his 
New  York  apartment,  surrounded  by  the 
gifts  of  other  teenagers — the  tokens  from 
the  Russian  youngsters  who  had  called 
him  “Vanyusha.”  It  was  so  like  the  many 
letters  he  himself  had  received.  Van  was 
planning  fifty-five  or  sixty  personal  ap- 
pearances that  season,  but  he  knew  the 
prices  couldn’t  be  lowered.  The  orches- 
tras barely  supported  themselves  even  on 
the  prices  that  were  keeping  the  teen- 
agers away. 

Then  the  lanky,  bushy-haired  pianist 
had  an  idea.  He  wrote  to  the  orchestra 
societies  and  to  the  school  boards  in  the 
cities  where  he’d  be  playing.  Could  the 
high  school  and  college  students  come  to 
his  rehearsals,  at  an  admission  price  of, 
say,  only  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents? 

I’d  heard  about  Van’s  plan  and  I 


Tommy  Reynolds  produces  “Bandstand,  U.S.A.,” 
over  Mutual  Radio,  Sat.,  8:05  to  10  P.M.  EST. 


scooted  over  to  Steinway  Hall  in  New 
York  to  find  out  more  about  it,  When 
I got  there,  Van  was  waving  the  first 
letter,  from  the  New  Haven  orchestra, 
accepting  his  open-rehearsal  idea.  “The 
Steinway  people  let  me  practice  here,” 
he  explained.  “I  try  for  six  to  eight 
hours  of  practicing  each  day  and  I like 
the  after-midnight  hours  best.  But  I can't 
practice  in  my  apartment  because  it 
faces  onto  a court — and  the  neighbors 
complain.” 

Van  grinned,  pulled  at  his  earlobe  and 
went  on.  “You  know,  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  I want  to  do  is  cram  the  sort 
of  music  I play  down  the  throats  of  the 
teenagers.  But  after  all,  they’re  my 
contemporaries,  my  generation.  I’m 
twenty-three,  just  a few  years  older  than 
they  are.  That’s  why  I’m  so  very  pleased 
when  they  seem  to  be  with  me,  too. 
Sometimes,  they  even  stop  me  on  the 
street  to  talk  to  me.  It  gives  me  the 
strongest  desire  to  run  over  here  and 
practice  some  more. 

“I’m  so  excited  about  the  open-re- 
hearsal idea,”  he  said.  “It’s  almost  bet- 
ter than  meeting  the  younger  people  at  a 
concert.  This  is  the  informal,  personal 
way  and  they’ll  be  sharing  the  sheer  en- 
joyment of  music  and  seeing  how  you 
make  music.” 

Van  looked  around  the  high-ceilinged 
room  lined  with  paintings  of  the  greats 
of  music.  “I  have  a bad  habit  of  tending 
to  procrastinate,”  he  admitted.  “And 
then  I’m  late  for  wherever  I have  to  be 
next.  I find  myself  living  for  the  mo- 
ment. If  something  comes  up  that  cap- 
tivates me,  like  an  audience,  I’ll  stay  all 
night  and  play  for  them.  ( Continued ) 


Now  the  performance  and  the  story  that  have 
made  this  the  most  discussed  motion  picture  this  year! 
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HAND  & BODY  LOTION 
AND  EAU  DE  TOILETTE 

BOTH  FOR  $1.00 


regular  2.25  value 

Surround  yourself,  even  to  your  fingertips, 
with  the  fabulous  fragrance  the  French 
adore.  Use  this  new  “waterproofing”  lo- 
tion before  and  after  household  chores  . . . 
it  makes  detergent-damaged  hands  look  so 
lovely — so  fast!  Why  not  treat  yourself 
today  to  this  double  helping  of  glamour! 


CREATED  IN  FRANCE  BY  BOURJOIS.  MADE  IN  U S A. 


ON  THE  RECORD 

Continued  from  page  6 


I can  guess  now  that,  the  way  it’ll  work 
out,  I’ll  probably  end  up  playing  a few 
extra  things  that  aren’t  in  the  program 
at  these  rehearsals.” 

He’d  been  leaning  across  the  grand 
piano.  Now  Van  straightened  up  and  then 
he  caught  me  trying  to  measure  with  my 
eyes  how  tall  he  really  was.  “Six-feet-four.” 
he  volunteered.  “In  Russia,  Khrushchev 
said  they  must  have  a lot  of  yeast  in  Texas, 
because  I was  so  tall.” 

Just  that  week,  Van  had  given  $1,250, 
which  was  all  of  the  $6,250  prize  money 
he’d  been  allowed  to  take  out  of  Russia, 
to  New  York  City,  to  further  their  cultur- 
al program  and  help  other  artists.  “After 
all,  it  was  the  United  States  that  sent  me 
over  there,”  he  said,  “with  all  the  contri- 
butions individuals  and  music  groups  gave 
to  pay  my  way.  And  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  to  me,  the  ticker-tape 
parade  and  all,  they  weren’t  happening  to 
Van  Cliburn,  but  to  me  as  a representative 
of  American  music.  They  were  happen- 
ing to  music.  I’ve  been  terribly  lucky. 

“People  think  that,  after  all  that’s  hap- 
pened to  me,  I must  be  different  from 
other  people,  even  different  from  what  I 
myself  was  before.  Well,  I’m  not.  You 
know  what  I’d  like  to  do  most?  If  I had 
the  time,  that  is.  I'd  like  to  call  up  some 
girl  and  take  her  out  on  an  ice-cream 
parlor  date.  Or  maybe  to  the  theater.  I 
love  really  intense,  moody  plays.  I might 
even  just  go  walking  with  her.”  Van 
thought  a moment.  “I  like  to  just  walk  for 
hours — I hope  she  wouldn't  get  tired. 

“If  my  record.”  Van  continued,  “is 
the  first  classical  one  that  somebody  has 
ever  bought,  then  it's  a first  step.  What’s 
step  number  two?”  Van  echoed  my  ques- 
tion. He  sat  down  at  the  piano  again  and 
thought  a moment  before  he  answered. 
“Well,  we  can't  be  snobbish  about  any- 
thing that  anyone  likes.  From  that  first  step, 
people  can  grow.  Right  now,  I’m  trying  to 
grow  in  an  awareness  of  art.  This  comes 
through  not  being  ashamed  to  say  what 
you  like  and  don’t  like.  If  you  like  a two- 
dollar  painting  better  than  a Rembrandt, 
then  don’t  be  afraid  to  say  so.  I'll  always 
remember,  too.  that  when  I was  in  school, 
if  a subject  was  taught  just  as  something 
to  be  thrown  back  at  the  teacher  in  a quiz, 
then  I never  did  too  well  in  it.  I always 
got  below  eighty.  But  if  it  was  presented 
as  a part  of  knowledge  that  was  interest- 
ing. I did  much  better.” 

Van  and  I walked  out  through  the  long 
hallway  and  showrooms  of  Steinway  Hall, 
past  the  burnished  wood  of  the  pianos  and 


the  busts  and  original  manuscripts  of  the 
great  composers.  There  was  a hush  about 
the  place  and  our  footsteps  echoed  loudly. 
I asked  about  the  Russians  and  Van 
grinned — after  just  a few  weeks  there 
people  now  took  him  as  an  expert  in  all 
things  Slavic. 

“You  can’t  take  people  on  appearances,” 
he  answered.  “Take  my  father — he’s  a pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company.  He  can  look  so  sorrowful,  so 
doleful,  and  he  gets  a big  wrinkle  right 
here  between  the  eyes.  When  I was  a 
young  boy,  I brought  a friend  home  and 
he  saw  Daddy  looking  like  that.  The  next 
day  at  school,  he  whispered  to  me,  ‘Your 
Daddy  doesn’t  like  me.’  Well,  it  wasn’t 
true.  It’s  the  same  with  the  Russians. 
They’re  outgoing  by  nature,  if  you  give 
them  the  feeling  you  yourself  have  nothing 
to  hide.  The  Russian  youngsters  don’t 
wear  the  bright  colors  our  teenagers  do. 
But  those  sombre  uniforms  they  wear  to 
school  shouldn’t  fool  us.  As  far  as  that 
goes.  I remember  wearing  corduroy  knick- 
ers to  school.  Nobody  wears  those  any 
more.  But  it  doesn’t  mean  I had  less  fun 
than  a kid  who  wears  blue  jeans  today. 

“What  I’d  like  to  say  is  we  mustn’t  criti- 
cize people  just  because  they’re  different. 
I don’t  think  I can  ever  forget  what  my 
Grandmother  once  told  me,  when  I’d  just 
been  going  to  school  a couple  of  years. 
‘Son,’  she  said,  ‘when  you  go  visiting  Mary 
or  Johnny,  you  just  forget  what  you  have 
in  your  own  home.  Remember,  you're  in 
their  home,  not  yours.’  ” 


!■£  t S 

P review 

“Belafonte  Sings  the  Blues”  (RCA 
Victor  LOP-1006) — Harry  Belafonte 
phrases  his  songs  with  emotional  fresh- 
ness and  a rare  understanding  on  this 
first  basic-blues  LP  lie’s  done.  It  de- 
serves a follow-up. 

“Basie  Plays  Hefti”  (Roulette  R52011, 
Birdland  Series)— The  Count  Basie 
Band  and  arrangements  by  Neil  Hefti 
are  a combination  that’s  hard  to  beat. 
This  LP  proves  again  why  the  Basie 
group  has  been  rated  the  nation’s  num- 
ber-one swing  band  for  many  years. 
This  is  another  great  Basic  swinger. 

“The  Fabulous  Dorseys  in  Hi-Fi”  (Co- 
lumbia C2L8) — This  double  volume, 
twenty-four  songs  in  all,  adds  up  to  a 
great  sound  by  two  of  the  top  contrib- 
utors to  the  era  of  big  bands,  Tommy 
and  Jimmy  Dorsey.  It’s  a must! 


I dreamed  I was  made  over 
in  my  MClldeTlforM  bra 

Here’s  the  last  word  in  elastic  bras!  Does  more  for  you  than  you  ever  dreamed 
a bra  could  do ! Curvier  cups.  Smoother  separation.  Doubled  elastic  all  the 
ivay  around  the  back!  Let  Twice-Over  make  you  over  . . . today  ! A,  B,  C cup 
3.95  — D cup  4.95  (Twice-Over  comes  in  long-line  and  strapless  styles,  too ! ) 

new,  new  Twice-Over* 

Look  for  this  Twice-Over  package  in  fine  stores  everywhere! 
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W'VW  EXCELLENT 
k'W'  VERY  GOOD 


GOOD 
V'  FAIR 


get  more  out  of  life 


What’s  on  tonight? 


to  see  the  best!  Look  for 


these  new  pictures 


at  your  favorite  theater 


oil  m l.l  111  n 20th;  cinemascope. 

Rally  Round  the  r lug)  Boys  deluxe  color 

V'V'V'V'  Readers  still  holding  their  aching  sides  from  an  en- 
counter with  Max  Shulman’s  best-seller  had  better  be  warned — 
the  film  version  is  every  bit  as  funny.  No  one  has  ever  definitely 
proved  there  are  bats  in  Shulman’s  belfry,  but  he  writes  that 
way  and  Fox  has  happily  not  changed  a thing.  The  place  is 
Putnam’s  Landing,  Long  Island,  and  Harry  Bannerman  (Paul 
Newman ) is  fighting  a dual  battle — trying  to  persuade  wife 
Grace  (Joanne  Woodward)  that  a woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home,  and  trying  to  convince  the  Pentagon’s  Captain  Hoxie 
(Jack  Carson)  that  Putnam’s  Landing  is  no  place  for  a guided 
missile  base.  Harry’s  woes  are  increased  by  fire-breathing 
Angela  (Joan  Collins) — a sizzling  mantrap  all  set  to  pursue 
him  to  Afghanistan  if  necessary.  On  comes  the  Army,  resulting 
in  a pitched  battle  between  the  locals  and  the  doughboys  for 
the  favors  of  a local  belle  named,  of  all  things.  Comfort  Good- 
pasture.  The  hilarious  results  are  ample  proof  that  everyone 
connected  with  this  gem  must  have  had  a high  old  time  making 
it.  Joan  Collins  provides  her  siren  with  a nice  comic  flair,  and 
as  for  Paul  and  Joanne  Newman  (see  picture,  top  left) — after 
battling  each  other  in  “Long  Hot  Summer.”  they’ve  now  turned 
out  more  of  the  same,  this  time  for  laughs.  family 


..  ..  „ 20th;  cinemascope, 

Mardi  Crms  deluxe  color 

Seems  French  movie  queen  Michelle  Marton  (Christine 
Carere)  is  the  idol  of  millions,  including  four  eager-beaver 
Virginia  Military  Institute  cadets — Pat  Boone,  Gary  Crosby, 
Tommy  Sands  and  Richard  Sargent.  (Gary.  Pat  and  Tommy  are 
pictured,  below  left.)  Taking  due  note  of  the  fact  that  Michelle 
is  to  be  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  Queen,  our  boys  hatch  a 
scheme  to  raffle  her  off  as  a date  for  the  graduation  prom.  And 
off  they  go  to  New  Orleans  to  get  her.  But,  easier  said  than 
done.  Along  the  way  there  are  any  number  of  plot  complications, 
lovers’  spats  and  some  amusing  confusion  involving  Michelle  s 
standin,  Slieree  North,  and  publicity  man  Fred  Clark.  Location 
photography  both  in  New  Orleans  and  at  VMI  is  colorful,  and 
the  music  is  bright  and  gay.  Pat  Boone’s  third  outing  as  the 
all-American  Boy  is  his  best  to  date,  and  Crosby’s  way  with  a 
wisecrack  promises  well  for  his  film  future.  Pert  Sheree  North 
should  by  now  be  on  the  verge  of  something  big.  family 


The  Tunnel  of  Love  M-C‘M 

V'W'  “The  Tunnel  of  Love”  admittedly  revolves  around  one 
question:  Will  Doris  Day  and  Richard  Widmark  get  a baby? 
More  to  the  point — how?  Weary  of  waiting,  the  Pooles  (Doris 
and  Dick)  decide  to  adopt  an  infant.  Add  a sexy  adoption  agent 
(Gia  Scala).  two  screwball  neighbors  (Gig  Young  and  Elisabeth 
Fraser)  plus  assorted  complications — and  there  you  have  it. 
With  such  basically  meager  material,  director  Gene  Kelly  has 
done  wonders.  Every  situation  is  carefully  contrived,  every 
laugh  milked  bone  dry,  most  expertly  by  Young  and  Miss 
Fraser,  champion  milkers  from  way  back.  Widmark  joyously 
throws  himself  into  this  bit  of  switch-casting.  Doris  Day  skill- 
fully rounds  out  the  quartet  of  funmakers.  Gia  Scala  is  some- 
what stiff,  particularly  in  the  face,  but  she  appears  only  briefly. 
Better  send  the  kiddies  elsewhere,  though.  The  entire  film  is 
convincing  proof  that  babies  come  neither  from  storks  nor 
cabbages,  and  the  opening  scenes  contain  the  kind  of  dialogue 
that  used  to  send  Mae  West  to  the  workhouse.  adult 


20th;  cinemascope. 

In  Love  and  War  deluxe  color 

V'V'V  Three  marines — at  home  and  at  the  front — are  here  given 
an  extensive,  generally  interesting  examination.  Frankie  (Rob- 
ert Wagner)  is  just  a big  boy  dying  to  learn  what  makes  his 
big  girl  (Sheree  North)  tick.  Nico  (Jeffrey  Hunter)  has  already 
learned  and  is  marrying  his  girl  (Hope  Lange)  just  in  time. 
Alan  (Bradford  Dillman)  is  disgusted  by  his  loose-living  fiancee 
(Dana  Wynter),  prefers  the  company  of  modest,  unspoiled 
France  Nuyen.  Watching  these  characters  thrash  out  their 
problems  makes  entertaining  viewing  but,  more  importantly, 
allows  several  members  of  Fox’s  “young  stock  company”  to  trot 
out  their  stuff.  Wagner  plays  a smart  aleck  as  well  (Continued ) 
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BEWARE!  the  shiny  film  your  cleanser  leaves 
contains  dirt ...  invites  clogged  pores...  and  blackheads! 


Large  size  69$ 
Economy  size  SI 
( plus  tax) 


V;  s , * i 

Use  the  | cleansing  lotion  that  deep  cleans... then  rinses  off  completely! 

mw facial  bath 

by  max  Factor 


/ + 

MAX  FACTOR 

facial 

bath 


MOISTURIZING 

CLEANSING 

LOTION 


That  greasy  film  your  facial  cleanser  leaves  on  your  face  after 
tissuing  off  invites  trouble!  It  contains  dirt  and  make-up ...  collects 
more  grime  . . . breeds  bacteria ! 

Facial  Bath  by  Max  Factor  deep  cleanses  your  pores... then  rinses 
off  completely  with  water  — leaves  no  greasy  after-film!  Your  skin 
is  clean ...  clean ...  tingling  clean!  Refreshed  and  young  looking! 
Facial  Bath  is  enriched  with  precious  moisturizers  to  soften  your  skin! 

Use  only  FACIAL  BATH...it  deep  cleans...softens...moisturizes...all  at  once . . . instantly ! 
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DAINTINESS 


jours... with  “Lysol”! 


Just  as  lotions  and  creams  pro- 
tect your  beauty,  “Lysol”  protects 
your  daintiness! 


Regular  douching  with  “Lysol” 
brand  disinfectant  keeps  you  from 
offending.  Stops  embarrassing  odor 
at  its  very  source,  by  killing  odor- 
causing  germs! 

New,  mild  “Lysol”  won’t  harm 
your  delicate  insides.  Cleans  you 
thoroughly.  Leaves  you  sweet  and 
fresh.  Try  it. 


Discover  new  daintiness.  Be  sure. 
Use  “Lysol.”  Look  for  “Lysol”  in 
the  new  safety-grip  bottle.  Use  it 
regularly. 


To  find  out  how  to 

douche  the  way  doc- 
tors think  best,  send  for 
free  booklet  (mailed 
in  plain  envelope). 
Write  to:  “Lysol,” 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Dept. 
P-1253. 


BRAND  DISINFECTANT 


A Lehn  & Fink  Product  Also  available  in  Canada 


MOVIES  continued 

as  ever,  but  Hunter,  an  inexpressive  type, 
could  borrow  some  of  Dillman’s  excess 
intensity,  and  both  would  profit  greatly. 
Hope  Lange  is,  as  always,  radiantly  sin- 
cere. and  Sheree  North  adds  another  to 
a whole  string  of  excellent  performances. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
film,  however,  is  Dana  Wynter.  Rushed 
to  stardom  too  soon,  Miss  Wynter  has 
steadily  improved,  here  scores  a direct 
bullseye  as  a girl  who  broke  all  the  rules 
and  sadly  realizes  it’s  too  late  to  put 
them  back  together  again.  adult 

Premier  May  continental 

kW  You  might  infer  that  politics  was 
the  dominant  theme  here,  but  the  title  is 
merely  French  for  May  First — in  Europe, 
the  traditional  worker’s  holiday  when 
everyone  can  stay  home  and  relax.  On 
this  particular  May  Day  in  Paris,  nobody 
gets  any  rest.  First  there  is  Therese 
(Bernadette  Lange),  who  has  decided  to 
have  her  second  baby,  due  today,  at  home 
— no  more  hospitals  for  her!  Accord- 
ingly, she  bundles  husband  Jean  (Yves 
Montand)  and  son  Francois  (Yves  Noel) 
off  to  a soccer  game.  Jean  gets  side- 
tracked into  a gambling  casino  and  is 
winning  a fat  fistful  when  the  vice  squad 
bursts  in.  Therese’s  young  sister  Annie 
(Nicole  Berger)  is  at  the  fair  grounds 
trying  to  get  boyfriend  Gilbert  (Walter 
Chiari)  to  propose.  And  back  home,  the 
midwife  has  run  into  serious  trouble  with 
Therese.  The  only  one  free  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  chaos  is  eight-year-old  Fran- 
cois— and  he  does  just  that  in  a series  of 
scenes  that  are  pure  delight.  All  the 
players  work  in  the  lighthearted  spirit  of 
this  romp,  but  the  chief  asset  is  Yves  Noel 
— clearly  the  cutest,  most  competent  child 
actor  to  come  down  the  pike  since  Butch 
Jenkins.  In  French;  English  subtitles. 

FAMILY 

Tom  Thumb  M-C-M  ; WIDE  SCREEN,  COLOR 

Russ  Tamblyn’s  dancing  skill  and 
lively  personality  have  an  effective  frame 
in  this  gentle  musical  phantasy  from 
England.  Clever  sets  create  the  illusion 
that  Russ  as  Tom  is  only  a couple  of 
inches  tall.  Thanks  to  June  Thorburn, 
golden-haired  Queen  of  the  Forest,  Russ 
is  joyfully  adopted  by  a childless  couple 
(Bernard  Miles  and  Jesse  Matthews). 
Tiny  as  he  may  be,  he  had  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  a teenager,  and  two  rascally 
robbers  get  him  into  a man-sized  jam. 
His  pal,  Alan  Young,  a slaphappy  mu- 
sician, offers  some  pretty  inefficient  help. 
With  song  and  dance  numbers  that  are 
full  of  fun.  this  should  be  a treat  for 
the  youngsters — if  the  bloodthirsty  little 
darlings  don’t  demand  gunplay  in  all 
their  entertainment.  family 

The  Barbarian  and  the  Geisha 

20th;  cinemascope, 
DELUXE  COLOR 

kT/  In  1854.  Commodore  Perry  and  the 
American  Navy  sailed  into  Tokyo  Bay, 


opened  a new  era  for  the  previously  “For- 
bidden Empire  of  Japan.”  Two  years 
later  Townsend  Harris,  first  American 
Consul,  was  struggling  amid  a series  of 
privations,  provocative  incidents  and  open 
insults.  To  film  this  story,  director  John 
Huston  took  his  cast  and  crew  to  Japan, 
and  visually  the  film  is  a knockout.  There 
are  colorful  parades  and  pageants,  Bud- 
dhist ceremonials,  a village  in  flames, 
stunning  court  sequences  and  dazzling 
hues  in  both  scenery  and  costumes.  This 
is  fortunate  since  Huston  never  brings 
the  film  into  tight  dramatic  focus.  John 
Wayne,  as  Harris,  plows  through  in  usual 
stolid  fashion,  and  the  rest  of  the  acting 
is  strictly  unremarkable,  save  for  some 
intense  bravura  by  So  Yamamura,  the 
samurai  secretly  sworn  to  destroy  the 
Yankee  diplomat.  As  a spectacle,  “Bar- 
barian” is  frequently  thrilling;  as  his- 
tory, it’s  interesting  if  not  fascinating; 
but  as  drama,  it’s  a pretty  well-watered 
cup  of  tea.  family 


U.  A.;  CINEMASCOPE, 

Irian  of  the  West  deluxe  color 

kV  After  smooching  with  Audrey  Hep- 
burn in  Paris  (“Love  In  The  Afternoon”) 
and  Suzy  Parker  in  New  York  (“Ten 
North  Frederick”),  Gary  Cooper  is  back 
to  his  first  loves — a horse  and  the  wide- 
open  spaces.  In  this  one,  lie’s  a reformed 
gunslinger  out  to  hire  a teacher  for  his 
children.  During  a train  robbery,  he’s 
taken  by  the  bandits  and  brought  face  to 
face  with  Lee  J.  Cobb,  his  murderous 
uncle  with  whom  he  broke  twenty  years 
before  to  go  straight.  And  so  the  duel 
begins — will  Cooper  get  free  or  will  Cobb 
entice  him  back  to  the  old  ways?  Also 
in  custody  are  dance-hall  queen  Julie 
London  and  gambler  Arthur  O’Connell. 
Between  keeping  the  gang’s  collective 
paws  off  Julie  and  trying  to  make  a 
break  for  it,  Gary  has  his  hands  full.  It’s 
nothing  you  haven’t  seen  before,  but  it’s 
given  crisp  direction  by  old  oater  hand 
Anthony  Mann.  family 


Onionhead  warners 

'/'/  Andy  “No  Time  for  Sergeants” 
Griffith  is  still  bumbling  his  way  through 
life — but,  this  time,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
on  the  receiving  end.  A washout  with 
girl  friend  Erin  O’Brien.  Andy  joins  the 
Maritime  Service,  soon  finds  himself  as- 
signed to  a ship  in  Boston  harbor  as  a 
cook,  a post  about  which,  typically,  he 
knows  nothing.  But  lo  and  behold!  out 
comes  a meal  fit  for  the  Waldorf.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a curious  com- 
bination of  featherweight  farce  and  seri- 
ous dramatics  that  features  flashy  Felicia 
Farr,  an  exec  officer  who  chisels  from  the 
commissary  (Ray  Danton),  a head  cook 
(Walter  Matthau)  who  drinks  most  of 
his  meals,  and  some  final-hour  heroics 
with  a U-boat.  Though  it  occasionally 
gives  the  effect  of  having  been  put  to- 
gether with  tissue  paper,  ‘“Onionhead” 
has  its  fair  share  of  laughs.  Griffith  is 
an  accomplished  clown,  and  the  support- 
ing cast  is  generally  first-rate.  family 
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WAVES  AND  CURLS 


CAN  NOW  BE  SHAMPOOED 
INTO  YOUR  HAIR ! 


THIS  NEW  PROTEIN  WAVING  SHAMPOO 


The  wonders  of  Wash  ’n  Curl 


Exclusive  formula  contains  proteins  (so  necessary  to  life 
itself)  plus  miraculous  lanolin!  Proteins  beautify  and  benefit 
hair,  add  “body,”  softness  and  sheen  while  protecting 
natural  oils  during  shampoo.  New  conditioning  agent 
stems  from  the  very  heart  of  water-soluble  lanolin. 

WAVES  AND  CURLS!  Wash  hair  as  with  any  ordi- 
nary shampoo.  Let  lather  remain  5 minutes,  then  rinse 
and  set'.  Guaranteed  for  all  ages,  all  hair  types.  Dry,  oily, 
normal,  bleached,  dyed,  damaged,  permanent- waved— 
even  children’s  fine,  unruly  hair— or  your  money  back! 


CONDITIONS  AND  CURLS  WHILE  IT  CLEANS! 
LONG  LASTING!  GUARANTEES  ‘NATURAL’  WAVES 
FROM  SHAMPOO  TO  SHAMPOO!  NO  MORE 
PERMANENTS!  NO  MORE  NIGHTLY  PIN  UPS! 

a’,  wash  ’11  curl 

TRADEMARK 


Imagine  YOU  actually  waving  and  curling  your  hair  as  you 
wash  it!  Whirls  of  wished-for  curls!  Wonderfully  obedient, 
silken-soft  waves  that  last  and  last,  thanks  to  Wash  'n  Curl, 
the  exciting  new  kind  of  shampoo! 

From  now  on,  no  more  fussing  with  extra  lotions,  neu- 
tralizers, end  papers  or  hair  spray  sets.  Forget  about 
expensive  permanents  and  bothersome  nightly  pin-ups. 
All  you  do  is  shampoo  with  Wash  ’n  Curl! 

You  see,  Wash  ’n  Curl  has  a special  way  with  hair.  This 
golden  liquid  is  an  exclusive  blend  of  precious,  health- 
giving proteins  and  heart-of-lanolin  that  gently  conditions, 
curls  and  cleans  at  the  same  time!  It's  the  first  perfect  all- 
in-one  shampoo!  Try  new  Wash  ’n  Curl  today.  You’ll  see. 


If  you  want  beautiful  curls  and  waves 
tomorrow . . . shampoo  your  hair  today  with 


wash  ’n  curl 


WAVING  SHAMPOO 


TRADEMARK 


Another  beauty 'plus’ by  LANOLIN  PLUS,  INCORPORATED 


$150 

1 + TAX 

On  sale 
at 

cosmetic 
counters 
everywhere 

[Also  available  in  Canada ) 


CASTS 

OF  CURRENT  PICTURES 


...when  one 
groping  kiss  can  turn 
puppy  love  into  adult  emotion 
and  a town's  "dirty"  mind 
can  turn  it  into  a 
nightmare  of  disgrace! 


starring  JOHN  SAXON  SANDRA  DEE 

Co  starring 

LUANA  PATTEN  • MARGARET  LINDSAY  - VIRGINIA  GREY 


BARBARIAN  AND  THE  GEISHA , THE— 
20th.  Directed  by  John  Huston:  Townsend  Harris, 
John  Wayne;  Okichi,  Eiko  Ando;  Henry  Heu- 
sken,  Sam  Jaffe;  Tamura,  So  Yamamura;  Ship 
Captain,  Norman  Thomson;  Lt.  Fisher,  James 
Robbins;  Prime  Minister,  Morita;  Daitnyo,  Ko- 
daya  Ichikawa;  Shogun,  Hiroshi  Yamato;  Ham - 
sha ■,  Tokujiro  Iketaniuchi;  Lord  Hotta,  Fuji 
Kashi;  Chamberlain,  Tekeshi  Kumagai. 

IN  LOVE  AND  WAR — 20th.  Directed  by  Philip 
Dunne.  Frankie  O'Neill,  Robert  Wagner;  Sue 
Tmmbell,  Dana  Wynter;  Nico  Kantaylis,  Jeffery 
Hunter;  Andrea  Lenaine,  Hope  Lange;  Alan 
Newcombe,  Bradford  Dillman;  Lorraine,  Slieree 
North;  Kalai  Ducanne,  France  Nuyen;  Dr.  Ever- 
ett Styles,  Sebastian  Cabot;  Danny  Krieger,  Mort 
Sahl;  Babe  Ricarno,  Steven  Gant;  Sidney  Len- 
aine, James  Bell;  Terrence,  Frank  Murphy;  Grace 
Scanlon.  Mary  Patton;  Charlie  Scanlon,  Murvyn 
Vy e',  Allie  O’Neill,  Veronica  Cartwright;  Boby 
O'Neill,  Brian  Corcoran. 


MAN  OF  THE  WEST— U.A.  Directed  by  An- 
thony Mann.  Link  Jones,  Gary  Cooper;  Billie 
Ellis,  Julie  London;  Dock  Tobin.  Lee  J.  Cobb; 
Sam  Beasley,  Arthur  O’Connell;  Coaley,  Jack 
Lord;  Claude,  John  Dehner;  Trout,  Royal  Dano; 
Pouch,  Robert  Wilke;  Alcutt,  Jack  Williams; 
Conductor.  Guy  Wilkerson;  Rifleman,  Chuck 
Roberson;  Marshal,  Frank  Ferguson;  Gribble, 
Emory  Parnell,;  Mexican  Woman,  Tina  Menard; 
Mexican  Man,  Joe  Dominiquez. 


MARDI  GRAS — 20th.  Directed  by  Edmund 
Colliding.  Paul  Newell,  Pat  Boone;  Tony  Collins, 
Gary  Crosby;  Barry  Denton,  Tommy  Sands;  Dick 
Saglon,  Richard  Sargent;  Michelle  Slarton.  Chris- 
tine Carere;  Eadie  West,  Slieree  North;  Hal  Cur- 
tis, Fred  Clark;  Torcliy  Larue,  Barrie  Chase. 

NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER,  A — Rank.  Directed 
by  Roy  Baker.  Lightoller,  Kenneth  More;  Mr. 
Clarke,  Ronald  Allen;  Peuchen,  Robert  Ayres; 
Mrs.  Lucas,  Honor  Blackman;  Captain  Rostron, 
Anthony  Bushell;  Murphy , John  Cairney;  Mrs. 
Clarke,  Jill  Dixon;  Mrs.  Lightoller,  Jane  Downs; 
Col.  Grade,  James  Dyrenforth;  Andrew,  Michael 
Good  Liffe;  Phillips,  Kenneth  Griffith;  Lady 
Richard,  Hariette  Johns;  Chairman,  Frank  Law- 
ton;  Murdoch,  Richard  Leech. 

ONIONHEAD — Warners.  Directed  by  Norman 
Taurog.  A l Woods,  Andy  Griffith;  Stella,  Felicia 
Farr;  “ Red ” Wildoe,  Walter  Matthau;  Jo  Hill, 
Erin  O’Brien;  “Doc”  O'Neal,  Joe  Mantell;  En- 
sign Higgins,  Ray  Danton;  “The  SkippeP’ , James 
Gregory;  Gut  sell,  Joey  Bishop;  “ Windy  Woods”, 
Roscoe  Karns;  Posnicki,  Claude  Akins;  Chief 
Miller,  Ainslie  Pryor;  Yoeman  Kaffhamp,  Sean 
Garrison. 


PREMIER  MAY — Continental.  Directed  by  Luis 
Saslavsky.  Jean,  Yves  Montand;  Francois,  Yves 
Noel;  Annie,  Nicole  Berger;  Therese,  Berna- 
dette Lange;  Mine.  Chapois.  Gabrielle  Fontan; 
Gilbert,  Walter  Chiari;  Truck  Driver,  Aldo  Fa- 
brizi;  Bousquet,  Georges  Chamarat;  Mine.  Tartct, 
Georgette  Anys;  Blanchot,  Maurice  Biraud;  Red, 
Robert  Pizani;  Saint  Bertain,  Paul  Demange. 

RALLY  ROUND  THE  FLAG,  BOYS— 20th. 
Directed  by  Leo  McCarey.  Harry  Banncrman, 
Paul  Newman;  Grace  Bannerman,  Joanne  Wood- 
ward; Angela  Hoff  a,  Joan  Collins;  Captain  Hoxie, 
Jack  Carson;  Oscar  Hoff  a,  Mervyn  Yye;  Peter 
Banncrman.  Stanley  Livingston;  Danny  Banner- 
man.  Ralph  Osborne;  Colonel  Tliorzvald,  Gale 
Gordon;  Grady  Medcalf,  Dwayne  Hickman;  Com- 
fort Goodpasture.  Tuesday  Weld;  Isaac  Good- 
pasture,  O.  Z.  Whitehead;  Opie  Dalryinple,  Tom 
Gilson. 


SEPARATE  TABLES— U.A.  Directed  by  Del- 
bert Mann.  Ann  Shankland , Rita  Hayworth;  Sibyl 
Railton-B ell , Deborah  Kerr;  Major  Pollock,  David 
Niven;  Miss  Cooper,  Wendy  Hiller;  John  Mal- 
colm, Burt  Lancaster;  Mrs.  Railton-Bcll , Gladys 
Cooper;  Lady  Matlieson,  Catldeen  Nesbitt;  Mr. 
Fowler,  Felix  Aylmer;  Charles,  Rod  Taylor; 
Jean,  Audrey  Dalton;  Miss  Meacham,  May  Hall- 
att;  Doreen,  Priscilla  Morgan;  Mabel,  Hilda 
Plowright. 
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..in  JODY  McCREA-ALAN  BAXTER  and 

TERESA  WRIGHT  JAMES  WHITMORE 

as  "Elizabeth  Grant"  as  "Ed  Henderson 


TOM  THUMB— M-G-M.  Directed  by  George 
Pal.  Tom  Thumb,  Russ  Tamblyn;  Woody,  Alan 
Young;  Ivan,  Terry-Thonias;  Tony,  Peter  Sel- 
lers; Queen  of  the  Forest,  June  Tliorburn;  Tom’s 
father;  Bernard  Miles;  Tom’s  mother,  Jesse  Mat- 
thews; the  shoemaker,  Ian  Wallace;  Kapellmeister 
Peter  Butterworth. 


Directed  by  HELMUT  KAUTNER  • Screenplay  by  EDWARD  ANHALT 
Produced  by  ROSS  HUNTER  • A Universal  International  Picture  ‘tPsP’7 


TUNNEL  OF  LOVE,  THE — MOM.  Directed 
by  Gene  Kelly.  Isolde  Poole,  Doris  Day;  Altaic 
Poole,  Richard  Widmark;  Dick  Pepper,  Gig 
Young;  Estelle  Novick,  Gia  Scala;  Alice  Pepper, 
Elisabeth  Fraser;  Miss  MacCracken,  Elizabeth 
Wilson. 


kVW  EXCELLENT  VVV  VERY  GOOD 

k'V  GOOD  V FAIR  A — ADULTS  F — FAMILY 

NOW 

PLAYING 

For  fuller  reviews,  see  Photoplay  for  the 
months  indicated.  For  full  reviews  this  month, 
see  contents  page. 

VVVV  BIG  COUNTRY,  THE— U.A.;  Tech- 
nirama.  Technicolor:  The  greatest  parlor  trick, 
western-wise,  since  “Shane,”  as  director  Wil- 
liam Wyler  takes  a very  old  story,  adds  Gregory 
Peck,  Jean  Simmons,  Carroll  Baker,  Charlton 
Heston,  Burl  Ives,  Chuck  Connors,  acres  of 
breathtaking  scenery,  technicolor — and  emerges 
with  a highly  entertaining  film.  (F)  September 

VVVV  CAT  ON  A HOT  TIN  ROOF— M-G-M; 
Metrocolor:  Tennessee  Williams’  explosive  tale 
of  a squabbling  Southern  family  makes  an  ab- 
sorbing session  as  Elizabeth  Taylor  takes  her 
final  step  to  full  film  maturity,  with  an  invalu- 
able assist  from  Paul  Newman.  (A)  October 

VVV  CASE  OF  DR.  LAURENT,  THE— Trans- 
Lux:  The  case  for  natural  childbirth — stated 
simply,  movingly  and  in  exceptional  good  taste. 
Jean  Gabin,  Nicole  Courcel.  English  language 
dubbed  in.  (A)  November 

V'V'V'V'  DEFIANT  ONES,  THE— U.A.:  Tense 
and  compelling  saga  of  white  and  negro  escaped 
convicts,  shackled  together,  who  grow  from 
mutual  hatred  to  respect  and  admiration  for 
each  other.  Fine  acting  by  Tony  Curtis  and 
Sidney  Poitier.  (F)  November 

VVVV  HOUSEBOAT — Paramount;  VistaVi- 
sion.  Technicolor:  Cary  Grant,  Sophia  Loren, 
three  children  and  some  friendly  termites  set 
up  housekeeping  on  the  Potomac  in  the  year’s 
most  charmingly  unlikely  story.  (F)  November 

V'V'V'V'  MATCHMAKER,  THE— Paramount; 
VistaVision:  Ably  aided  by  Tony  Perkins  and 
Shirley  MacLaine,  Shirley  Booth  takes  expert 
aim  on  another  Oscar  in  the  year’s  funniest 
film:  a fast  and  furious  game  of  romantic  mu- 
sical chairs.  (F)  September 

f/ViP  ME  AND  THE  COLONEL— Columbia: 
In  the  France  of  1940,  Danny  Kaye  and  Curt 
Jurgens  play  an  offbeat  hut  entertaining  game 
of  hide-and-seek  with  the  Nazis — and  with  each 
other.  Nicole  Maurey  and  Akim  Tamiroff  lend 
sturdy  support.  (F)  November 

V'V'V'V  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA,  THE— 
Warners;  Warnercolor:  Amid  scenes  of  mag- 
nificent pictorial  splendor,  Spencer  Tracy  gives 
a powerfully  low-keyed  one  man  show  in  the 
year’s  most  unusual  film  experience.  (F) 

September 

VVVV  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE,  A— 
Feldman-20th:  Return  of  the  classic  battle  of 
Stanley  Kowalski  vs.  Blanche  du  Bois.  By  turns 
humorous,  harrowing,  grimly  moving  and 
tragic.  For  Brando,  stardom;  for  Vivien  Leigh, 
Kim  Hunter  and  Karl  Malden — Oscars;  for  the 
moviegoer,  an  unforgettable,  screen  experience. 
(A)  1951 

V'V'V'V  VIKINGS,  THE— U.A.;  Technirama, 
Technicolor:  Glory  and  gore  in  days  of  yore — 
expertly  brewed,  ably  dispensed  by  Kirk  Doug- 
las, Tony  Curtis,  Ernest  Borgnine,  Janet  Leigh, 
cast  of  thousands.  (F)  August 

WIND  ACROSS  THE  EVERGLADES— 
Warners;  Technicolor:  Inept  item  about  ma- 
rauding feather  hunters  in  turn-of-the-century 
Florida — proving  that  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds  but  not  necessarily  fine  films.  The  color 
photography,  however,  is  first  class.  With  Burl 
Ives,  Christopher  Plummer,  Gypsy  Rose  Lee. 
(F)  November 


America’s  most  successful  slimmers  in 
3 styles  3 lengths  3 wonderful  choices 


Tall,  small  or  medium-there’s  a light,  free-feeling  Skippies  girdle  per- 
fectly proportioned  for  you.  This  personalized  fit  compliments  your 
figure  with  comfort.  You’re  smartly  slimmed,  shaped  and  smoothed  with 
just  a tender  touch  of  elastics.  With  Skippies  by  Formfit,  yours  is  a 
fashion  figure. 


SHORT  — Skippies  Girdle  938 
(matching  pantie  838)  Elas- 
tic net,  satin  elastic  front 
and  back  panels.  White. 
S.M.L.  $5.95 


REGULAR  - Skippies  Girdle 
943  (matching  pantie  843) 
Nylon  elastic,  satin  elastic 
front  and  back  panels.  White, 
black.  S.M.L. XL.  $7.50,  $7.95 


TALL-Skippies  Girdle  964 
(matching  pantie  864)  Nylon 
elastic  net,  satin  elastic 
front  and  back  panels.  White. 
S.M.L. XL.  $10.00 


Shown  with  New  “Romance”  Bra  562  in  white  cotton  broadcloth.  Sizes  32A  to  40C.  $2.50 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY  • CHICAGO  • NEW  YORK  • CANADIAN  PLANT,  TORONTO 
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WHAT  DO  DOCTORS  DO 

to  relieve 

TENSE 

NERVOUS 

HEADACHES? 

3 out  of  4 recommend  the  ingredients 
of  ANACIN®  for  headache  pain. 


BETTER  THAN  ASPIRIN . . . 
EVEN  WITH  BUFFERING  ADDED 


When  pain 
strikes . . . 


Doctors  know  aspirin  has 
only  one  pain  reliever... 


i — ii — i 
i n i 

i ii  i 
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Add  buffering  and  you 
still  have  only  one 


ANACIN  relieves  pain, 
calms  nerves,  fights  depression. 

Anacin  gives  you  more  complete  relief  than 
aspirin,  even  with  buffering  added.  Here’s  why. 
Anacin  is  like  a doctor’s  prescription.  That  is, 
Anacin  contains  not  just  one  but  a combina- 
tion of  medically  proven  ingredients.  Anacin 
(1)  promptly  relieves  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ritis, neuralgia.  (2)  Calms  jittery  nerves  — 
leaves  you  relaxed.  (3)  Fights  depression. 
And  Anacin  Tablets  are  safe,  do  not  upset 
your  stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today! 

FOR  f/tST  f/f£T  f/t£T  RELIEF 
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Presley  Pin-Up 


This  is  to  let  you  know  bow  much  we 
liked  the  fine  cover  picture  of  our  top  star 
Pvt.  Elvis  on  the  October  Photoplay. 
Thanks  a million;  it’s  a beautiful  pin-up. 

Betty  and  Caroi.  Ann  Myers 
Miami,  Fla. 


Teenage  “Trouble-Spotters” 

It  is  the  feeling  of  myself  and  many  of 
my  girlfriends  that  perhaps  the  motion  pic- 
ture studios  should  employ  teenagers  as 
"trouble-spotters.”  Here  are  a few  examples 
of  some  mistakes  which  have  slipped 
through  the  cutting-room  critic’s  usually 
watchful  eyes: 

1.  In  “Peyton  Place”  king-size  Cokes  and 
Ivy  League  shoes  were  displayed.  However, 
they  did  not  actually  come  into  use  until 
1957.  I believe  the  movie  was  set  in  1942  or 
1943. 

2.  In  “Paris  Holiday,”  in  the  scene  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Bernais  Asylum,  the  Greek 
statues  on  the  desk  were  changed  in  the 
middle  of  a scene. 

3.  In  "Fort  Bowie,”  during  a scene  of 
hand-to-hand  combat  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Cavalry,  one  Indian  wore  a very 
modern  T-shirt. 

Bernice  Deal 
Roseville,  Calif. 


A Treasure 

Two  of  the  darlingest  people  on  TV  are 
Jim  Arness  and  Amanda  Blake.  Your  Sep- 
tember Photoplay  fulfilled  a long-felt  wish 
of  mine — a full-page  picture  of  them  to- 
gether as  Matt  and  Kitty.  Its  being  in  color 
was  more  than  I could  have  hoped  for.  It 
was  just  like  picking  up  an  issue  from  the 
old  days  when  actors  and  actresses  were 
pictured  together  in  the  roles  they  were 
playing.  Please  do  continue  this  and,  again, 
thanks  for  the  picture.  I shall  treasure  it 
for  years  and  years. 

Sharon  Bursley 
Charlotte,  Mich. 


Mush? 

I’m  awfully  tired  of  reading  those  silly 
letters  written  to  Rick  and  Elvis  from 
their  fans.  I’m  a fan  of  both  Rick  and  El- 
vis but  not  crazy  enough  to  write  a bunch 
of  mush  to  someone  I only  know  through 
bis  records  or  pictures.  Wbat's  the  matter 
with  just  writing  them  a nice  friendly  letter 
to  let  them  know  we’re  behind  them — 
rather  than  moon  over  them  day  and  night. 

M.K.H. 

Mannheim,  Germany 

Dedicated  to  Doris 

Here  is  a poem  I've  written  about  my 
favorite  actress,  Doris  Day: 

...  A pretty  face  with  deep  blue  eyes 


On  her  golden  head  the  sunshine  lies. 

A smiling  face,  a winning  grin, 

Plus  sparkling  charm  and  heart  within. 

Doris  sure  has  earned  her  fame, 

To  be  like  Dodo  is  my  aim! 

Rita  Burdick. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Oscar  Time’s  Acoming 

March  and  Academy  Award  time  may  be 
a long  time  off  but  here  are  my  Oscar  nom- 
inations  for  all  they  are  worth: 

Best  Actor — Montgomery  Clift  in  “Young 
Lions” 

Best  Actress — Kim  Stanley  in  “The  God- 
dess” 

Best  Supporting  Actor — Trevor  Howard 
in  “The  Key” 

Best  Supporting  Actress — Claire  Trevor 
in  "Marjorie  Morningstar” 

Best  Direction — Carol  Reed  for  “The 
Key” 

Best  Song — "A  Certain  Smile”  from  the 
picture,  "A  Certain  Smile” 

Best  Picture — "Young  Lions” 

It  w’ould  be  interesting  to  see  what  ideas 
Photoplay’s  readers  have  concerning  the 
above  categories. 

The  Black  Knicht 
Victoria,  Tex. 

What’s  With  Sal? 

Could  you  tell  me  what’s  been  happening 
to  my  favorite,  Sal  Mineo?  Is  he  making 
any  new  movies?  Please  tell  me.  the  latest 
on  one  of  the  finest  young  actors  in 
Hollywood ! 

Joyce  Rockland 
Portland,  Wash. 


Surprise!  It’s  Sal  Mineo  in  a new 
role  that  really  proves  he's  versatile. 


What  with  squiring  some  of  Hollywood' s 
loveliest  about  town  and  completing  his 
new  picture.  “Tonka.”  Sal’s  been  a busy 
young  man  recently.  The  story  of  a horse 
who  helps  bring  friendship  between  the 
Army  and  the  fierce  Sioux  Indians  during 
pioneer  days,  “Tonku”  is  quite  a change 
of  pace  for  Sal.  who  is  cast  as  a young 
Indian  brave.  We  think  you’ll  agree  that 
his  performance  helps  prove  your  conten- 
tion that  he’s  one  of  the  finest  young  actors 
around. — Ed. 
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continued 


One  sure  way  to  find  out  is  to  be  a blonde  ...  a beau- 
tiful, silky-haired  Lady  Clairol  blonde!  You’ll  love 
the  life  in  it . . . the  sheer  blondeness  of  it ! The  soft 
touch  and  tone  of  it.  It’s  all  there  for  you  in  Lady 
Clairol,  the  fabulous  new  whipped  creme  condition- 
ing hair  lightener.  So  if  your  hair  is  humdrum  brown 


or  dullish  blonde,  don't  waste  your  days  wishing, 
dreaming!  Do  something!  Today!  Make  it  silky,  irre- 
sistible blonde  in  minutes  with  Lady  Clairol!  Such  a 
happy  way  to  brighten  your  locks,  your  looks,  your 
whole  life!  Try  Lady  Clairol— Whipped  Creme  or 
new  Instant  Whip*. 


Your  hairdresser  will  tell  you 
a blonde’s  best  friend  is 


Whipped  Creme  Hair  Lightener 

*T.M.  ©1958  Clairol  Incorporated,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Lanolin  Plus  creates  a new  kind 
of  complexion  finish ! 


Liquid  Make-up  with  Sunshine  Vitamin  D 
plus  Vitamin  A.  ..gives  skin  sheer  luminous 
beauty,  even  in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  ! 

Puts  other  make-ups  in  the  shade!  Only  new  Complexion 
Control  Liquid  Make-up  gives  your  skin  precious  vitamins  A and  D plus 
the  moisturizing  miracle  of  its  Lanolin  Plus  Liquid  ingredient. 

Complexion  Control  is  so  good  for  your  skin,  you  can  leave  it  on 
indefinitely  without  the  inevitable  drying,  coarsening  effects  of  ordinary 
make-up.  Smooths  and  softens,  every  minute.  Goes  on  evenly.  Never 
streaks,  fades,  or  changes  color.  Gives  you  the  moist  look  that’s  the 
young  look.  Comes  in  six  flattering  complexion  tones.  Get  yours  today! 
$1  plus  tax  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold.  (Also  available  in  Canada) 

COMPLEXION  CONTROL  Liquid  Make-up  by  LANOLIN  PLUS.  INCORPORATED 
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Debbie,  Eddie  and  Liz 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  we're  disappointed  in 
you.  We  were  all  out  front  cheering  for 
you  after  Mr.  Todd  died  and  you  went  back 
to  work  and  started  to  live  again.  We  were 
glad  when  you  started  to  date,  too,  but 
very  shocked  when  we  learned  you  were 
going  out  with  Eddie  Fisher.  It  isn’t  my 
[dace  to  say  if  you  broke  up  Eddie’s  mar- 
riage or  not.  If  so.  I ni  sure  you  didn’t  do 
it  on  purpose  but  you  lost  some  of  your 
fans  in  the  shuffle  and  it  wasn't  your  [dace 
to  say  Eddie  didn’t  love  Debbie. 

Janet 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


“ Disappointed  in  Liz,”  a fan  says. 
“Don  t blame  her,”  writes  another. 

Dear  Debbie: 

...  I only  hope  you  follow  your  heart 
instead  of  your  head.  Remember,  all  is  fair 
in  love  and  war.  You  can  beat  out  any 
woman  in  Hollywood,  including  Liz  Taylor. 

God  bless  and  guide  you  and  your  sweet 
children. 

Mrs.  Florence  Muscatell 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

. . . The  ones  I really  blame  are  Eddie 
and  Debbie — Eddie  for  being  so  wishy- 
washy  about  the  whole  situation  and  letting 
Debbie  and  Liz  both  look  foolish  in  the 
news  stories;  Debbie  for  taking  the  “ro- 
mance” between  her  husband  and  best 
friend  too  seriously.  Liz’  behavior  may  be 
erratic  but  Debbie  and  Eddie  didn’t  help 
by  losing  their  heads. 

Alma  Lewis 
West  Point,  N.Y. 


Address  your  letters  to  Readers  Inc.,  Photoplay, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
II  e regret  that  we  are  unable  to  return  or  reply 
to  any  letters  nut  published  in  this  column.  If 
you  want  to  start  a fan  club  or  write  to  favorite 
stars,  address  them  at  their  studios. — En. 


Snrivn  I 

SAMSONITE  TRAIN  CASE  SALE 


from  Nov.  1 to  Nov.  29  only. . . save  $3  on  this  pre-Christmas  Special 


In  Crystal  Green,  Rawhide  Finish  (shown), 
London  Grey,  Saddle  Tan,  Hawaiian  Blue. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  get  a Samsonite  Train  Case  at  a big 
saving.  It’s  perfect  as  a gift;  ideal  as  a special  treat  to  your- 
self. Roomy  inside  holds  52  of  M’lady’s  travel  needs.  The 
removable  tray  has  sections  for  cosmetics  and  toiletries. 
The  lid  opens  to  reveal  a full  width  mirror.  “Travel-tested” 
finish  is  sturdy  vinyl— washes  clean.  There  are  full  length 
pockets  inside,  too.  Get  a Samsonite  Train  Case  at  this  low 
price  now!  Sale  is  for  a limited  time  only! 


Regularly  $17.95 


Samsonite  Streamlite 


Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Luggage  Div..  Denver.  Makers  of  Samsonite  Folding  and  Classrooi 


Furniture.  Prices  plus  existing  taxes.  In  Canada  through  Samsonite  of  Canada,  Ltd.  Prices  slightly  higher. 


Even  hours  later — 
no  coarse-pored  look  . . . 


Still  no  shiny  nose  . . . 


And — no  trace  of 
oily  darkening  . . . 


Instantly  your  skin  takes  on  a luscious  new  perfection  Hours  later  your  complexion  still  looks  radiantly  fresh. 

. . . smooth  as  velvet,  beautifully  natural!  This  amazing  new  liquid  make-up  never  turns  greasy! 


Its  radiant  glow  never  turns  shiny . . . 
stays  velvety-fresh  all  day  long! 

Glow  that  lasts.  Notv — you'll  never 
look  faded  again.  Just  think  of 
it  — a beautifully  flattering 
"cover-up”  that  stays  so  fresh- 
tinted  all  day  long.  New  Angel 
Touch  won’t  fade  or  streak. 
Its  radiance  lasts. 

Luscious  finish  that  clings!  Now 

you'll  never  look  shiny  again. 
Softly-tinted  Angel  Touch  is 

creamy-smoothing.  Moisturizes 
your  skin  without  leaving  any 
oily  film.  This  is  why  Angel 
Touch  stays  velvety- fresh  — 
with  powder  or  without! 

PON  DS 

Stunning 

new 

squeeze 

bottle 

Squeeze  out  one  drop  at  a time! 

Now — no  waste,  no  spilly  mess. 
Heavenly  squeeze  bottle  gives 
just  the  amount  you  want. 
Won’t  leak  in  your  purse! 

BLUSHING 

ANGEL 

6 "Love-Light”  shades 

59t  or  $1.00 
plus  tax 

ROCK'S  PERSONAL  LETTER  TO  YOU: 

"Sometimes  I feel  hurt 

and  kind  of  helpless..." 
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ROCK’S  LETTER 
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I heard  the  familiar,  soft,  breathy  voice  on  the  phone:  “To- 
morrow afternoon  will  be  fine,  Radie.  It’ll  be  nice  to  see  you 
again.” 

As  I hung  up,  my  thoughts  went  backward  in  time — when 
had  I talked  with  Marilyn  last?  Oh  yes.  There  was  the  day 
I called  her,  because  I’d  expected  to  see  her  at  a Broadway 
opening  night,  and  she  hadn’t  been  there.  “Arthur  doesn’t  like 
opening  nights,”  she  had  explained.  “And  since  he’s  my  hus- 
band, I do  as  he  does.”  There  was  always  a special  note  in 
her  voice  when  she  said  “my  husband,”  I remembered — a pos- 
sessive pride  that  seemed  to  caress  the  two  words. 

And  when  had  I seen  her  last?  Well,  it  was  at  an  opening 
night,  an  off-Broadway  production  that  featured  Arthur  Miller’s 
sister.  I’d  watched  Marilyn  hold  hands  with  her  husband  all 
through  the  play  and  afterwards  join  the  rest  of  the  Miller 
family  group.  Before  she  went  off  with  them,  she  told  me 
that  she  and  Arthur  were  planning  to  build  a modern  ranch 
house  in  Connecticut.  She  seemed  bright  and  gay,  and  in  those 
surroundings  I said  nothing  about  the  baby  she  had  lost  just 
a few  months  before. 

Time  had  gone  by,  and  here  we  were  ( Continued  on  page  90) 


by  RADIE  HARRIS 
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HALLOWEEN  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


get  you  jf  you 
dont  watch  out! 


"Don’t  make  a sound!”  Barry  Coe  warns 
Judi  Meredith  as  they  spy  dreaded  Fly. 


Margaret  O’Brien’s  about  to  trip  over  Dick  Sargent,  Jennifer  West,  Ray  Stricklyn,  Mark  Damon,  Connie  Stevens , 


When  witches  fly  and  cauldrons  seethe 
Fourteen  friends  meet  on  All-Hallows  Eve 
Together  to  brew  a night  of  fun, 

They  decide  to  party  at  Ray  Stricklyn’s. 


At  eight  of  a dark  and  stormy  night 
They  knock  at  his  door  and  oh!- — what  a 
There  in  the  middle  of  the  cavernous  hall 
Stands  a bony  skeleton  almost  six-feet  tall 


“Try  a cannibal  canape,”  Mark  Damon  urges  lovely  ( but  scared)  Susan  Kohner. 


FOLLOW  ME 


Play  it  real  ghoul,  cats,  and  let’s  not  flip. 


A face  pokes  out  from  behind  the  bones, 

“Hi!”  cries  Ray.  “Call  this  home.” 

Then  he  proceeds  to  show  the  gang  the  place. 

The  hidden  trapdoors,  and  the  winding  staircase  . . . 

By  flickering  candlelight  their  ways  they  wend 
And  in  the  living  room  their  journeys  end. 

There  they  sit  telling  stories  of  ghosts 
While  food  is  served  by  their  “haunted”  host. 

Leaves  rustle  outside  and  an  owl  goes,  “Hoot!” 

A hush  falls  over  the  happy  group. 

“Ah,  it’s  only  Halloween,”  they  laugh  it  away, 

“Nothing  to  fear,”  is  what  they  say. 

“Ghosts  and  witches  and  goblins  tall — 

They  don’t  exist — no,  not  at  all.” 

Yet,  when  the  games  and  fun  are  through 
Someone  whispers,  “Nearly  midnight — two  minutes  to.” 
Then  out  of  the  shadowy  darkness  leaps 
A hideous  shape — everyone  shrieks. 

With  hairy  face  and  bulging  eye — 

The  body  of  a man,  the  head  of  a fly — 

The  creature  stalks  our  frightened  friends. 

Oh  when,  oh  where  will  this  horror  end? 

Then  with  a gesture  fierce  and  rash, 

The  monster  tears  off  his  terrible  mask. 

And  underneath  is  revealed  to  them — 

The  smiling  face  of  A1  Hedison! 

The  moral  of  this  tale,  here’s  what  it’s  about — 

The  Fly  will  get  you,  if  you  don’t  watch  out! 


“ Why , Al  Hedison,  I’d  know  you  any- 
where!” laughs  Jill  St.  John  as  she  lifts 
up  his  voodoo  mask,  AVs  idea  of  a “Fly.’ 
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’Cause  the  Fly’s  a big  phony  and  Mr.  Bones  just  ain’t  hip! 


Loads  of  fun  for  all — but  the  victim!  Guests  wonder  if  dunker  Mark  Damon  will  ever  let  dunkee  Ray  Stricklyn  up  for  air. 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦. 


"HORROR”  GAMES 

GHOST  STORIES— a person 
begins  a story  and  at  an  exciting 
moment  the  person  next  to  him 
must  pick  it  up  and  go  on  . . . 
FIND  YOUR  DATE— while  a 
girl  is  blindfolded,  other  players 
shift  positions  to  confuse  her.  She 
must  find  date  from  among  group 
within  five  minute  deadline  . . . 
CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS— each 
player  has  to  think  up  gruesome 
parody  on  a popular  song,  like: 
“Have  You  Ever  Seen  a Vampire 
Walking,”  “The  Ghoul  Next  Door.” 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


“ Have  sheet , will  haunt,”  chants  host  Ray  Stricklyn.  There 
were  no  takers,  guests  were  busy  singing  “My  Ghoul  Sal.” 


wruy  j-w 
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'T'he  reporters  and  photographers  pressed  for- 
-*•  ward  as  they  glimpsed  the  face  they  had  been 
waiting  for.  Liz  Taylor  came  down  the  ramp 
of  the  TWA  plane  arriving  from  New  York  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  Her  face,  an 
expressionless  mask,  seemed  a little  thickened, 
perhaps  because  she  held  her  chin  lowered  as  she 
watched  her  footing  on  the  steps.  Hot  afternoon 
sun  glinted  on  a jeweled  clip  that  trimmed  her 
high  blue  turban  and  on  the  diamond-studded 
collar  that  circled  the  neck  of  her  Yorkshire 
terrier,  Theresa,  which  she  held  in  her  left  arm. 

The  same  California  sun  burned  hot  on  the 
tired  newsmen,  who  had  been  waiting  there  for 
hours.  “Miss  Taylor!”  they  called  out.  “This 
way,  Miss  Taylor.”  She  ignored  the  voices. 

Publicity  agent  Dick  Hanley,  her  companion 
on  the  cross-country  flight,  ushered  her  rapidly, 
with  a protective  hand  on  her  arm,  to  a special 
airline  station  wagon.  It  sped  off;  the  newsmen 

ran  in  pursuit.  By  the  time  they  caught  up,  thirty  yards  away,  Liz  had  left  the  station 
wagon  and  gotten  into  a waiting  limousine  brought  by  her  agent,  Kurt  Frings. 

Through  the  car  window,  she  looked  blankly  toward  the  raised  cameras.  Out  of  breath, 
the  reporters  clamored  questions:  “Do  you  know  that  Debbie  and  Eddie  are  breaking 
up?  ...  Do  you  expect  to  see  them?  . . . Why  did  you  come  back  to  the  Coast?” 

Liz  remained  silent,  until  one  of  the  reporters  pleaded,  “Miss  Taylor,  won’t  you 
please  say  something?” 

Her  lips  parted,  and  out  came  one  cool  word:  “Hello.”  ( Continued  on  page  71) 
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TAebbie  Reynolds  sat  alone  in  the  big  chair.  A few 
months  ago,  she  had  sat  there  with  Eddie  and  both 
their  babies — it  was  a family-size  chair,  built  to  hold  all 
four  of  them.  They  had  turned  off  the  lamps  to  let  the 
firelight  glow  on  the  bright  prints  and  warm  colors  of  the 
room.  She  and  Eddie  had  designed  the  room  for  family 
living;  they  had  talked  and  planned  and  compared  all  the 
swatches  of  fabric  and  pictures  of  furnishings  she’d  col- 
lected on  enthusiastic  shopping  trips.  And  they’d  seen 
the  room  grow  out  of  plans  into  reality  around  them. 

Across  the  room  that  evening  had  been  Debbie’s 
mother  and  father,  on  the  sofa  they  favored  each  time 
they  came  for  a visit.  No  matter  how  often  that  was, 
their  proud  smiles  showed  that  they  couldn’t  get  over  the 
wonder  of  Debbie  as  wife  and  mother.  They  had  watched 
her  in  the  big  chair,  cuddling  little  Todd  on  her  lap,  her 
other  arm  around  Eddie,  who  had  one  arm  around  her 
and  the  other  around  Carrie,  who  reached  out  her  arms 
to  baby  brother. 

“Look  at  you  kids,”  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  chuckled 
fondly,  “all  tangled  up!  How  are  you  going  to  get  out 
of  there?” 

Debbie  had  laughed,  “There’s  .no  other  way  to  sit  in 
this  chair.  That’s  why  we  bought  it  . . .” 

Now,  on  this  cold  night,  she  was  learning  another  way 


to  sit  in  the  chair — alone.  It  wasn’t  comfortable.  It  felt 
big  and  empty — the  way  the  whole  house  felt  without 
Eddie.  Empty  and  lonely.  The  room  they  had  done  so 
carefully  in  white  and  rose,  for  warmth,  for  gaiety,  was 
suddenly  cold  and  quiet.  So  quiet  she  could  almost  hear 
Liz  Taylor’s  voice  out  of  the  more  distant  past,  the  first 
time  Debbie  and  Eddie  had  asked  the  Mike  Todds  to 
their  new  home  for  dinner.  After  the  guests  had  been 
led  all  over  the  house  on  an  inspection  tour,  Liz  had 
stood  by  this  hearthside,  and  she  had  said,  “So  cheerful, 
Debbie — it’s  such  a happy  room.  It  looks  like  you.” 

And  Debbie’s  own  voice  had  answered:  “I  am  happy.” 

That  had  been  true,  Debbie  thought,  as  the  remem- 
bered voices  echoed  and  faded.  True  then — even  more 
true  in  the  months  that  followed  their  move  into  the  new 
house.  The  months  had  brought  their  second  baby, 
brought  evenings  so  serene  that  Debbie  could  say  even 
now,  with  all  her  heart,  to  all  who  would  listen:  “We’d 
never  been  happier  than  we  were  last  year.” 

Could  enough  have  happened  in  so  short  a time  to  turn 
happiness  into  nothing  but  a memory?  What  had  hap- 
pened? 

Sitting  alone  in  the  big  empty  chair,  Debbie  Reynolds 
began  to  remember.  There  had  been  little  else  for  her 
to  do  since  the  awful  ( Continued  on  page  81) 
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“I  now  realize 
that  when 


you  are 
deeply  in  love 
how  blind  one  can  be. 
Obviously  I was  . . . 

It  seems  unbelievable 
to  say  that 
you  can  live  happily 
with  a man  and  not  know 
he  doesn’t  love  you, 
but  that, 

as  God  is  my  witness, 
is  the  truth.” 


'T'HIS  interview  was  begun  last 
August.  It  was  never  completed. 
At  Hollywood’s  Television  City  the 
NBC  studios  were  the  usual  mad- 
house, but  the  set  where  I was  to 
meet  and  interview  Eddie  Fisher 
was  bedlam.  It  was  a bedlam  be- 
cause everyone  was  waiting  for 
Eddie.  He  was  late. 

Eddie’s  head  writer,  Mac  Benoff, 
was  tearing  his  hair  out  and  rushing 
in  and  out  of  doors. 

“Where  is  he?  Someone  find 
him.  How  ( Continued  on  page  63) 


Dick  Clark  asks: 
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what 


does  it  mean 
when 

her  socks 
don’t 
match  ? 


T was  sitting  in  the  control  booth  of  “American 
-*■  Bandstand”  the  other  day,  looking  through 
the  plate-glass  window  at  the  kids  when  I saw 
something  that  really  rocked  me.  There  was  a 
pretty  little  blonde  thing  dancing  with  a tall, 
good-looking  young  man — and  what  did  she  have 
on  her  feet?  One  white  sock  and  a striped  one — 
that’s  what.  “What’s  what?”  I asked  myself  and 
during  a break  in  the  show  wandered  outside, 
casual  like,  to  get  hold  of  the  situation. 

Spotting  the  boy  first,  I introduced  myself. 
“Pardon  me,”  I said,  ‘“but  what  does  it  mean 
when  her  socks  don’t  match?” 

“That,”  Roger  Hoit  said,  after  introducing 
himself,  “shows  Valerie  and  I are  dating  each 
other — exclusively.  Val,”  ( Continued  on  page  38) 
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I want  to  be  alone 
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We’re  in  love 


he  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and  she  turned  to  us. 
“I’d  like  you  to  meet  Dick  Clark.  He  wants  to  know 
about  your  unmatching  socks.” 

Her  blue  eyes  lit  up  and  she  smiled  at  Roger  proud- 
ly. “It’s  for  anyone  who  really  has  to  be  convinced 
that  Rog  and  I aren’t  a bit  interested  in  other  dates,” 
she  said.  “Their  being  striped?  That  means  it’s  an 
informal  date.  We  wear  matching  vests,  too.  See?” 
she  said  pointing  to  his  and  hers.  And  sure  enough, 
both  Roger’s  and  Valerie  Armstrong’s  were  fire-engine 
red.  “Ah,  young  love!”  I sighed  to  myself  and  began 
to  feel  very  grandfatherly. 

Boy,  you’ve  really  got  to  stay  on  your  toes  in  this 
world  if  you’re  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with  that  gang 
at  the  soda  fountain.  Ask  me,  I ought  to  know.  They’re 
always  coming  into  view  with  some  gadgets,  trinkets, 
style,  or  what-have-you.  I keep  asking  myself,  “Now 
why  didn’t  you  think  of  that  when  you  were  in  your 
teens?”  ’Course,  that  was  in  the  dim,  dark  days  of 
1950.  And,  come  on  gang,  put  those  pencils  away  and 
quit  trying  to  figure  my  age. 

I’m  a natural  fall-guy  for  anything  new.  When  white 
bucks  were  introduced,  guess  who  was  first  in  line 
down  at  the  nearest  shoe  store?  You  are  sooo  right. 
That’s  one  fad  that’s  managed  to  stay  around  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Another  one  I managed  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with  was  the  quick  switch  to  levis  or 
blue  jeans.  You’ve  got  to  admit  we  were  in  good  com- 
pany with  that  one,  since  Marlon  Brando,  Elvis  have 
all  put  their  impressive  OK’s  on  them. 

While  we  guys  had  our  share  of  fads,  we  weren’t 
far  ahead  of  the  gals.  Their  big  deal  was  the  “dog 
collar,”  and  the  words  mean  just  what  they  say.  The 
glamor  girls  around  home  really  outdid  “Lassie”  with 
their  dog  collars.  Only  thing  was,  though,  these  went 
around  the  ankles  instead  of  near  the  vocal  chords. 
Around  Mount  Vernon,  where  I grew  up,  you  could 
tell  if  a girl  was  going  steady  by  checking  up  on  that 
collar.  If  it  was  on  the  left  ankle,  man,  she  was  all  tied 
up!  But  on  the  right,  well,  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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That  is — if  your  language  is  the  language  of  love. 
There  are  scads  of  fads  around  but  this  is  the  one 
that  best  shows  your  dating  status.  Wear  pins  on  your 
sweater , blouse  or — for  fun — your  shirt.  Gold  safety 
pins  by  Coro.  Two  for  $1.00.  Gimbels,  New  York  and 
May  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Girl’s  shirt  and  vest  on  pre- 
ceding page  by  Ship  V Shore.  About  $3.00  and  $4.00. 
At  Hochschild,  Kohn,  Baltimore.  For  stores  nearest 
you,  write  direct  to  manufacturers  listed  on  page  84 
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m go  to  3 wMdiogA ... 


JEAN  SEBERG 


“Ooh! 

I want  everyone 
to  know- 
I got 
my  wish!” 


It  was  to  the  sound  of  the  rain, 
the  gentle  tap-tap-tap  on  the  window- 
pane,  that  she  awoke.  “Oh  no!” 
Jean  Seberg  said,  suddenly 
opening  her  eyes  wide. 
“It  can’t  rain.  Not  on  my 
wedding  day.”  She 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  the  window.  It  was  pouring. 

Long,  thin  needles  of  rain 
lashed  against  the  panes.  She 
looked  at  the  clock  on  her 
dresser.  Six-thirty ! Glancing 
around  the  bedroom  she’d 
grown  ( Continued  on  page  42) 


turn  the  page 


I 

I. 
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“We  escaped . . . 
from  all  the  things 
we  had  to  do 
before  the  ceremony 
to  the  thing 
we  really  wanted 
to  do— 
be  all  alone 
in  a world 

of  beauty.’* 


JEAN  SEBERG 


continued 


up  in,  the  room  that  had  been  hers  again 
for  the  past  month,  her  eyes  stopped  at 
the  closet.  There,  on  the  door,  hung  her 
oyster-white  silk  moire  wedding  dress.  On 
the  chair  where  she’d  carefully  draped  it 
the  night  before  was  her  veil. 

She  thought,  “Happy  the  bride  the  sun 
shines  on — tears  for  the  bride  the  rain 
falls  on  . . .” 

But  no,  she  said.  This  isn’t  true.  Rain 
is  lucky.  It  is  for  me. 

This  was  the  kind  of  steady  shower 
through  which  she  always  loved  to  walk, 
all  by  herself.  Her  mother’d  say,  “Jean, 
you’ll  catch  your  death  of  cold.”  But 
Marshalltown  ( Continued  on  page  66) 


Nothing  like  this  in  France!  Franqois 
is  amused  at  the  wonders  of  an  American 
drugstore,  run  by  his  father-in-law-to-be. 

In  the  Seberg  home,  presents  and  ribbon 
and  wrappings  pile  up.  “ Let’s  not  lose 
any  of  the  cards”  Franqois  warns  Jean. 


The  rehearsal  seems  like  pure  confusion. 
“Where’s  the  pillow  for  the  rings?”  the 
future  bride  asks  little  brother  David. 
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But  somehow  it  all  works  out  into  the 
beautiful  orderliness  of  the  ceremony — 
and  Jean’s  first  kiss  as  Mrs.  Moreuil. 


i 


Shhh! 

Don’t  tell  anyone . . . 
we  eloped! 


DIANE  J.  and  PETER  BROWN 

The  registrar  at  the  Las  Vegas  marriage 
license  bureau  looked  annoyed.  Standing 
before  her,  anxiously  pleading,  were  a tall 
brown-haired  boy  and  a freckle-faced  girl, 
dressed  casually  in  frontier  pants  and  cot- 
ton shirts.  They  were  fingering  the  applica- 
tion they  had  just  filled  out  for  the  third 
time.  It  was  a routine  form,  one  the  regis- 
trar handled  hundreds  of  times  each  week. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Brown,”  she^said,  frown- 
ing. “But  frankly  you  don’t  look  twenty- 
three.  If  you’re  underage,  you  know  you 


have  to  have  your  parents’  consent.” 

“But  I am  twenty-three,”  Peter  Brown 
protested.  “Honestly  I am.  Look,  that’s 
what  it  says  on  my  driver’s  license.”  He 
turned  to  the  girl  beside  him,  as  if  she 
could  help  him. 

The  registrar,  too,  turned  her  attention 
to  Diane  Jergens.  “Why  you  don’t  look 
more  than  sixteen,”  she  said,  but  a mother- 
ly note  had  crept  into  her  voice,  “even  if 
your  driver’s  license  does  say  twenty-one. 
But  I guess  you  might  be  eighteen  and 
that’s  all  a girl  has  to  be.  But,  you  young 
man,”  she  eyed  Peter,  “you’ll  ( Continued ) 


by  MARCIA  BORIE  and  ROGER  MARSHUTZ 
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DIANE  J.  and  PETER  BROWN 

Continued 


Hurrah,  we're  off.  It  was  a glorious,  sunny  day 
and  Diane,  happily  helping  Peter  load  the  car, 
forgot  the  invitations  that  would  never  be  sent. 


They'd  started  out  so 
and  her  groom  were  left 


need  further  proof.  Don’t  you  have  your 
birth  certificate  or  anything  like  that?” 

“No  ma’am,  I . . . we  . . . that  is,  we  . . . 
but  really  I am  twenty-three.  Look,  I’ll  get 
my  folks  on  the  phone  and  they’ll  vouch 
for  me” 

“I’m  afraid  we  need  more  tangible 
proof  . . .”  the  clerk’s  voice  was  firm  and 
efficient  again.  Already,  she  was  motioning 
to  the  next  couple.  “Until  we  have  further 
proof,  we  won’t  be  able  to  issue  your  li- 
cense.” 

Diane  and  Peter  turned  away  from  the 
registrar’s  window  and  walked  to  one  of 
the  plain  wooden  benches  in  the  office. 
They  sat  down,  both  feeling  numb.  “Oh, 
Peter,”  Diane  moaned,  “What  are  we  ever 
going  to  do?” 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  comforted  her. 
“We’ll  think  of  something.”  Peter  was 
putting  up  a good,  brave  front.  Inside,  he 
was  thinking,  What  a way  for  an  elopement 
to  begin! 

It  had  really  begun  when  Peter  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  to  be  sent  on  a per- 
sonal appearance  tour  late  in  September. 
It  would  take  him  across  country  and  this 
meant  he  would  be  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  date  they’d  picked  for  their  wed- 
ding. ( Continued  on  page  75) 


Diane's  wedding  dress  was  carefully 
wrapped  to  keep  it  fresh — and  also 
to  keep  Peter  from  previewing  it. 


Hey,  we're  married!  BillCloleman,  who  was  best  man,  was  first  with  the 
congratulations.  But  when  Diane  and  Peter  got  back  to  the  Sands  Hotel, 
there  was  sparkling  wine  and  a Niagara  Falls  of  telegrams  from  friends. 
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gaily.  Now  both  bride 
waiting  at  the  church. 


Too  young?  “Oh,  no,”  Diane  moaned.  “Honest,  ma’am. 
I’m  not  underage ” said  Peter.  But  the  registrar  was  firm. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  wait  for  the  proof  to  arrive. 


At  last,  the  waiting’s  over. 
Now  Diane  and  Peter  are  just 
one  step  away  from  marriage. 


“Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Peter  Brown  . . .” 
Diane  kept  whispering  to  herself. 
Then,  laughing,  “Hey,  that’s  me!” 


They  leave  the  church,  man  and  wife 
now.  “Oh,  what  a time”  said  Peter. 
“We  can  laugh  at  it  now,”  said  Diane. 
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Pat  Boone's  4-year-old,  daughter  Cherry  tells  us 


U 


Hmmm,  we  had  a wedding 
at  our  house” 


I was  flower-girl  when  Auntie  Jenny  Foley 
and  Uncle  Les  got  married.  Daddy  took  pic- 
tures. Early  Saturday  morning  Momma 
woke  me  up.  Everybody  was  still  sleeping. 
She  showed  me  how  to  go  down  the  stairs 
with  the  flowers.  There  were  twenty-eight 
steps.  I counted  as  I went  down  to  Momma. 


tm. 

Some  men  brought  a big  cake  into  our  house  and  put  it 
on  the  table.  It  had  pink  icing  and  looked  very  pretty. 


t-:,  ... 


Before  the  wedding  started,  Aunt  Jenny 
kissed  me.  Daddy  sang  “Because”  and  the 
“Lord’s  Prayer”  from  our  balcony.  Mom- 
my had  on  the  same  color  dress  as  mine. 
She  was  beautiful.  When  Uncle  Les  put  the 
ring  on  Aunt  Jenny’s  finger,  Momma  cried. 
And  soon  Grandpa  Foley  was  crying  too. 


People  stood  in  line  and 
hands  with  Auntie 
Uncle  Les.  They 
a car  with  tin  cans 
I asked  Daddy  if  I could  be  a 
bride.  He  said 
then  my  D 


- ..........  : 


Robert  Evans: 


The  young  man  stepped  out  of  the  red  Ferrari 
convertible,  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  car  and 
lifted  out  a tan  pigskin  suitcase.  In  his  left 
hand,  he  balanced  a tennis  racket.  “Thanks  a 
lot,”  he  said  in  a deep,  resonant  voice  to  the 
man  driving  the  car  and  nodded  goodbye.  He 
then  turned  and  walked  up  the  canopied  con- 
crete entrance  towards  the  hotel. 

He  was  in  his  midtwenties,  tall  and  deeply  sun- 
tanned, and  walked  with  the  easy  spring  of  a 
boxer.  He  would  have  looked  much  younger, 
perhaps  seventeen  or  eighteen,  if  it  were  not 
for  his  eyes,  which  were  black  and  set  deeply, 
giving  a moody  disturbance  to  his  face. 

As  he  passed,  two  teenage  girls,  who  were  sit- 
ting on  the  veranda  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
obviously  waiting  to  see  film  celebrities, 
turned  around  and  watched  him  stop  at  the 
desk  and  ask  if  his  room  were  ready. 

“Who's  thatV’  asked  one  girl,  ( Continued,  on  page  68) 
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Who  is  the  girl  in  these  pictures ? 
She  could  be  YOU!  Read  Tab's  comments 
on  these  holiday  party  clothes , 
enter  our  fashion  contest , 

and  you  may  he  Tab's  dute-for-u-day! 

by  PAM  LAW 
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Which  date  dress  on  these  pages  do  you  like  best?  Tab  has  promised  to  tell  you 
his  favorite  as  soon  as  Photoplay  finds  him  a date.  Are  you  the  type  for  Tab  ? 


1  Admiring  the  dress  or  the 
• pose,  Tab?  He’s  not  telling, 
but  the  dress  tells  you  that  if 
you  re  the  type , there’s  a natural, 
fun-loving  quality  about  you; 
your  best  dates  are  casual,  not 
too  dressy;  you  can  be  gay  but 
serious  too;  you  love  simplicity. 
This  movie-date  afternoon  dress 
(Simplicity  2736)  is  easy-to- 
make  in  Cohama’s  blue  and  green 
rayon  and  wool  print.  Richelieu 
jewelry.  Coats  & Clark  zippers. 


2  “That  gold’s  a real  dazzler 
• in  the  sunlight”  (quote  from 
Tab).  It  will  shine  just  as  much 
by  moonlight  on  winter  nights 
if  you’re  the  type  who  loves  a 
sparkle  - and  - glamour  evening, 
who  doesn’t  mind  heads  turning 
your  way.  Here’s  a costume  of 
gold  and  white  rayon  brocade 
by  Harvey  Mills  in  a New  Year’s 
Eve  dress  (Simplicity  2783)  and 
slightly  flared  coat  (Simplicity 
2694)  lined  in  Skinner  satin. 


3  “Get  that  wind-blown  back,” 
• jokes  Tab,  who  agrees  that 
every  guy  likes  a dress  when  it’s 
red.  You’re  the  type  if  you’re  in 
love  with  bouffant  petticoats,  the 
softness  of  chiffon,  the  rustle  of 
a breeze — with  just  enough  gai- 
ety thrown  in  to  prove  that  va- 
riety is  the  proverbial  spice.  A 
real  Christmas  party  dress  (Sim- 
plicity 2762)  in  Skinner’s  flame 
red  nylon  georgette.  All  shoes 
on  these  pages  are  by  Capezio. 


4  Tab  can’t  keep  a poker  face 
• with  this  one.  His  comment : 
“Sure  keeps  the  cold  out  of  win- 
ter!” You’re  the  type  if  you’re  an 
adventure  lover,  the  pace-setter 
of  your  crowd,  if  you  can  take 
a friendly  ribbing  on  your  con- 
versation-piece clothes.  These  off- 
beat party-at-home  separates 
have  fringed  skirt  (Simplicity 
2700)  in  wool  plaid  by  Fabrex, 
top  (Simplicity  2773)  in  Leba- 
non’s versatile  wool  jersey. 


CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 


1. 1 would  like  to  meet  Tab  Hunter.  I am: 


2.  I’d  like  to  wear  Simplicity  Pattern  Number  

3. 1 like  to  sew. Yes No  If  yes,  why? 


NAME AGE  — 

STREET CITY STATE 
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For  contest  rules  see  page  78. 


who  will  be  the 
favorites  for 


All  year  Photoplay  has  told  you  about 
the  stars.  Here’s  your  chance  to  tell  us 

f ^ ot  a pen  or  pencil  handy?  You’ll  need  it.  At  the  end 
of  this  story  you’ll  find  a ballot  on  which  you  can  vote 
for  the  Photoplay  Gold  Medal  winners  of  1958.  We’ll 
award  Gold  Medals,  on  your  behalf,  to  your  favorite 
male  and  female  stars  and  to  your  favorite  picture  of  the 
year,  with  special  awards  to  your  favorite  newcomers. 

The  stars  need  no  introduction.  If  they  did,  they  could 
hardly  be  called  stars.  Throughout  the  year,  you’ve  read 
about  them  in  our  pages.  You’ve  seen  their  movies  and 
you’ve  followed  their  lives.  Now  it’s  your  turn  to  tell  us 
which  stars  have  first  claim  on  your  applause. 

It’s  your  turn,  too,  to  tell  us  which  new  personalities — 
male  and  female — made  the  strongest  impact  on  you 
through  this  year’s  pictures.  You  can  vote  for  them  on 
the  same  ballot,  but  here  you  might  like  an  introduction 
first.  Hollywood’s  newcomers  are  a truly  new  crop,  with 
a new  look  about  them.  They’re  as  different  from  yester- 
day’s up-and-coming  stars  as  you  are  from  your  parents. 
To  understand  what  they  are  really  like,  you  should  know 
how'  they  live.  ( Continued  on  page  87) 


Last  year,  Deborah  Kerr  and  Rock  Hudson  were 
your  favorite  female  and  male  stars.  Now  it's 
your  turn  again  to  fill  in  the  ballot  and  tell 
us  ivlio  will  be  this  years  Gold  Medal  winners. 


turn  the  page 
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vote  today  for 
your  stars  of  tomorrow 


Dolores  Hart  (one  of  your  winning  newcomers 

last  year)  toots  her  horn  and  says 
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NEW  COMERS 


1.  Adams,  Nick 

2.  Bee,  Molly 

3.  Britt,  May 

4.  Brown,  Peter 

5.  Byrnes,  Edward 

6.  Carere,  Christine 

7.  Coe,  Barry 

8.  Crosby,  Gary 

9.  Damon,  Mark 

10.  Dee,  Sandra 

11.  Gardner,  Richard 

12.  Hedison,  A1 


13.  Horne,  Geoffrey 

14.  Jergens,  Diane 

15.  Jones,  Dean 

16.  Ladd,  David 

17.  Landon,  Michael 

18.  Lange,  Hope 

19.  Louise,  Tina 

20.  Lynley,  Carol 

21.  Meredith,  Judi 

22.  Michaels,  Dolores 

23.  Mitchum,  Jim 

24.  Moore,  Joanna 


turn  to  page  61  for  your  ballot 


25.  Nelson,  David 

26.  Nuyen,  France 

27.  O’Brien,  Erin 

28.  Philips,  Lee 

29.  Plummer,  Christopher 

30.  Reed,  Alan,  Jr. 

31.  St.  John,  Jill 

32.  Sands,  Tommy 

33.  Stevens,  Connie 

34.  Stricklyn,  Ray 

35.  Varsi,  Diane 

36.  Whitman,  Stuart 
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Dick  Gardner  wants  desperately  to  keep  his  family  together , yet  he  says — 


Q 


T^TT 


m , 


JC 
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T^eeply  hurt  and  puzzled,  Dick  Gardner  wonders,  “How 
can  my  wife  ask  me  to  leave  Hollywood,  to  quit  a 
job  that’s  so  much  a part  of  me?” 

“But  our  marriage  wouldn’t  last  six  months  if  I stayed 
here!”  Joan  Gardner  says,  close  to  tears.  “What  marriage 
does  have  a chance  in  Hollywood?  Just  name  me  one!” 
She  collects  herself  and  begins  her  side  of  the  story,  with 
her  husband’s  silent  consent.  (Continued . on  page  85) 
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11  m 

| EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

1 You  loved  Dick  Gardner  as  J 

1 Private  Cowley  in  “The  Young  jg 

1 Lions”  and  swamped  us  with  §j 

1 fan  letters  which  we  forwarded  1 

I to  him.  He  was  most  grateful  j 

1 for  your  interest.  Now  Dick’s  1 

1 in  trouble.  He  asks  you  to  read  1 

1 his  story  and  then  write  a letter  1 

1 to  him  and  his  wife  Joan.  The  1 

|{  address  is:  j§ 

1 c/o  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
| 10201  West  Pico  Boulevard  | 

| Los  Angeles  64,  California. 

Ill!lllll!lll!illillllll!!lllllllllll!lll!!lll!!llll!llll 


dress  as  if  money 
were  no  object 


It's  Simplicity  itself  to  have  the  smart 
lines,  the  beautiful  fabric,  the  “expensive" 
look  you  love.  Just  make  your  clothes 
(and  the  children’s)  with  Simplicity 
Printed  Patterns! 

Simplicity  Patterns  give  you  the  newest 
look  in  the  simplest  way.  Even  if  you 
haven't  sewed  much  lately,  you  can  make 
clothes  that  look  perfect.  Each  piece  of  a 
Simplicity  Pattern  is  printed  with  such 
easy-to-follow  directions,  it’s  like  having 
an  expert  advise  you  at  every  step! 

Mother’s  dress,  Simplicity  Pattern  No.  2723 
Daughter's  dress,  Simplicity  Pattern  No.  2631 


SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC. 


Fashion  is 
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itself 
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MARGARET  O’BRIEN: 


When  I was  scared  or  feeling  real  blue,  I’d  go  to  her  and 

she’d  put  her  arms  around  me  and  in  a few  minutes  every- 
thing was  all  right.  Then,  without  warning,  my  mother  was  gone 


who  can  I turn  to  now 
that  I’m  all  alone. . . 


'T'he  hospital  corridor  was  dark  and  very  still.  A 
•*-  single  light  shone  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  casting 
a wide  circle  of  light  on  the  floor.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  hall,  a nurse  lit  the  desk  lamp  and  glanced  at  her 
watch.  It  was  time  for  her  to  make  her  early-morning 
rounds.  She  picked  up  her  searchlight  and  started 
to  walk  along  the  corridor,  the  searchlight’s  small 
beam  dancing  jerkily  up  and  down  as  she  walked.  She 
checked  the  first  two  rooms,  but  walked  past  the  third 


door  knowingly.  As  she  passed,  the  door  opened  and 
the  nurse  stopped  and  turned  to  see  a girl  about 
twenty  step  hesitantly  through  the  doorway — her 
young  body  shaking  as  she  tried  to  stifle  the  sobs  that 
managed  to  escape  her  lips.  She  swayed  for  a moment, 
but  the  doctor  who  followed  her  grabbed  her  arm 
and  she  leaned  weakly  against  him.  The  nurse  shook 
her  head  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  fourth  door — 
there  was  nothing  she  could  ( Continued  on  page  91) 


by  LOUELLA  CONDON 
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One  of  the  most  exciting  women  in  the  world ...  N EW  YORK 
Fern  Tailer  Gimbel 


From  Paris  to  Rome  to  New  York,  busy  exciting  women  deep-cleanse,  deep-moisturize  and  beautify  their  skin  with  Pond’s 


SHE'S  BUSY.. .YET  SHE'S  BEAUTIFUL. ..SHE  USES  PONDS 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  replaces  the  inner  moisture  modern  living  drains  away 


FERN  TAILER  GIMBEL,  a tall 

striking  flame-haired  beauty,  is  a 
dedicated  actress,  hard-working 
fashion  model  and  the  mother  of 
two  young  children.  She  scorns 
elaborate  beauty  ritual . . . "/ haven’t 
the  patience  or  the  time.”  Instead, 
she  uses  Pond’s  Cold  Cream  to 
deep-cleanse — and  to  moisturize  and 
beautify.  " My  skin  is  never  dry — 
it  stays  soft  and  smooth /” 


Goes  on  moisturizing  long  after  you 
tissue  it  off!  Pond’s  is  the  fabulous  deep 
cleanser  that  beautifies  as  it  cleanses-^- 
actually  moisturizes  below  the  surface. 
From  deep  within  your  skin,  it  keeps  send- 
ing freshets  of  moisture  upward  to  give 
your  complexion  a lovely  dewy  softness 

Deep-cleanses!  Moisturizes  and 
beautifies  for  hours  afterward  ! 


hour  after  hour.  No  other  cream  or  liquid 
does  for  your  skin  just  what  Pond’s  does. 

Use  Pond’s  Cold  Cream  to  deep- 
cleanse  at  night — to  moisturize  and 
beautifv  under  make-up  all  day. 

WITH  THIS  ONE  CREAM  YOU  NEED  NEVER 
BE  TOO  BUSY  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL ! 


iMP 


who  will  be 


the  favorites  for  1958? 


FILMS 


STARS 


Andy  Hardy  Conies  Home 

Another  Time,  Another  Place 

Auntie  Marne 

Badlanders,  The 

Barbarian  and  the  Geisha,  The 

Bell,  Book  and  Candle 

Big  Beat,  The 

Big  Country,  The 

Blob,  The 

Bonjour  Tristesse 

Bravados,  The 

Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai,  The 

Brothers  Karamazov,  The 

Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof 

Certain  Smile,  A 

Chase  a Crooked  Shadow 

Cowboy 

Cry  Terror 

Damn  Citizen! 

Damn  Yankees 
Darby’s  Rangers 
Decks  Ran  Red,  The 
Deep  Six,  The 
Defiant  Ones,  The 
Desire  Under  the  Elms 
Dunkirk 

Enemy  Below,  The 

Farewell  to  Arms,  A 

Fiend  Who  Walked  the  West,  The 

Flood  Tide 

Fly,  The 

Fraulein 

From  Hell  to  Texas 
Geisha  Boy,  The 
Gift  of  Love,  The 
Gigi 

Girl  Most  Likely,  The 
Goddess,  The 
God’s  Little  Acre 
Going  Steady 
Gunman's  Walk 
Handle  With  Care 
Harry  Black  and  the  Tiger 
High  Cost  of  Loving,  The 
High  School  Confidential! 

Horror  of  Dracula 
Hot  Spell 
Houseboat 
Hunters,  The 
I Accuse! 

1 Married  a Woman 
Imitation  General 
In  Love  and  War 
I ndiscreel 

Inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness,  The 

Journey,  The 

Key,  Tile 

King  Creole 

Kings  Go  Forth 

Lady  Takes  a Flyer,  The 

Lafayette  Escadrille 

Last  Hurrah,  The 

Law  and  Jake  Wade,  The 

Left  Handed  Gun,  The 

Legend  of  the  Lost 


Let's  Rock! 

Angeli,  Pier 

Guinness,  Alec 

North,  Sheree 

Light  in  the  Forest,  The 

Bacall,  Lauren 

Harrison,  Rex 

Novak,  Kim 

Long,  Hot  Summer,  The 

Baker,  Carroll 

Heflin,  Van 

O’Brian,  Hugh 

Man  of  the  West 

Bardot,  Brigitte 

Hepburn,  Audrey 

Owens,  Patricia 

Mardi  Gras 

Baxter,  Anne 

Heston,  Charlton 

Pa  la  nee.  Jack 

Marjorie  Morningstar 

Bergman,  Ingrid 

Holden,  William 

Parker,  Fess 

Mark  of  the  Hawk 

Bogarde,  Dick 

Hope,  Bob 

Peck,  Gregory 

Matchmaker,  The 

Booth,  Shirley 

Hudson,  Rock 

Perkins,  Anthony 

Me  and  the  Colonel 

Borgnine.  Ernest 

Hunter.  Jeffrey 

Powell,  Jane 

Merry  Andrew 

Boyer,  Charles 

Hunter,  Tab 

Power,  Tyrone 

Missouri  Traveler,  The 

Brando,  Marlon 

Hyer,  Martha 

Presley,  Elvis 

Naked  and  the  Dead,  The 

Brazzi,  Rossano 

Jones,  Jennifer 

Pulver,  Lilo 

Naked  Earth 

Brynner,  Yul 

Jourdan,  Louis 

Quinn,  Anthony 

Nice  Little  Bank  that  Should  Be 

Calhoun,  Rory 

Kaye.  Danny 

Ray,  Aldo 

Robbed,  A 

Caron,  Leslie 

Kelly,  Gene 

Reed.  Donna 

No  Time  for  Sergeants 

Chandler,  Jeff 

Kendall,  Kay 

Reynolds,  Debbie 

Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  The 

Charisse,  Cyd 

Kerr,  Deborah 

Richards,  Jeff 

Old  Yeller 

Chevalier,  Maurice 

Kerr,  John 

Robertson.  Cliff 

Onionhead 

Clift,  Montgomery 

Ladd,  Alan 

Rooney,  Mickey 

Paris  Holiday 

Collins,  Joan 

Lancaster.  Burt 

Rush,  Barbara 

Parisienne,  La 

Conte,  Richard 

Lanza.  Mario 

Russell,  Rosalind 

Party  Girl 

Cooper,  Gary 

Laughton,  Charles 

Ryan,  Robert 

Paths  of  Glory 

Curtis.  Tony 

Leigh,  Janet 

Saxon, John 

Peyton  Place 

Day,  Doris 

Lemmon,  Jack 

Simmons,  Jean 

Proud  Rebel 

de  Havilland.  Olivia 

Lewis,  Jerry 

Sinatra,  Frank 

Quiet  American,  The 

Derek,  John 

London,  Julie 

Stack,  Robert 

Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys 

Dietrich,  Marlene 

Loren,  Sophia 

Steiger,  Rod 

Raw  Wind  in  Eden 

Dors,  Diana 

MacLaine,  Shirley 

Stevens,  Inger 

Reluctant  Debutante,  The 

Douglas,  Kirk 

MacMurray,  Fred 

Stewart,  James 

Restless  Years,  The 

Egan,  Richard 

Magnani.  Anna 

Sullivan,  Barry 

Revenge  of  Frankenstein 

Ekberg,  Anita 

Malone,  Dorothy 

Strasberg,  Susan 

Rock-a-Bye  Baby 

Evans,  Robert 

Martin,  Dean 

Tamblyn,  Russ 

Run  Silent,  Run  Deep 

Ferrer,  Jose 

Mason,  James 

Taylor,  Elizabeth 

Saddle  the  Wind 

Fonda,  Henry 

Mathews,  Kerwin 

Taylor.  Robert 

St.  Louis  Blues 

Fontaine,  Joan 

Mature,  Victor 

Todd,  Richard 

Seven  Hills  of  Rome 

Ford,  Glenn 

Mayo,  Virginia 

Tracy,  Spencer 

Sheepman.  The 

Franciosa,  Anthony 

Mil  land,  Ray 

Turner,  Lana 

Sing  Boy  Sing 

Gable,  Clark 

Mitchell,  Cameron 

Wagner.  Robert 

South  Pacific 

Gavin,  John 

Mitchum,  Robert 

Wayne,  John 

Stage  Struck 

Gaynor,  Mitzi 

Murpby,  Au die 

Widmark,  Richard 

Summer  Love 

Gobel,  George 

Murray,  Don 

Wilde,  Cornel 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A 

Granger,  Stewart 

Nader,  George 

Williams,  Esther 

Tarnished  Angels,  The 

Grant,  Cary 

Newman,  Paul 

Wood,  Natalie 

Teacher’s  Pet 

Grant,  Kathryn 

Nielsen,  Leslie 

Woodward,  Joanne 

Ten  North  Frederick 

Griffith,  Andy 

Niven,  David 

Wynter,  Dana 

This  Angry  Age 

This  Happy  Feeling 

Time  to  Love  and  a Time  to  Die,  A 
tom  thumb 

Tonka 

Too  Much.  Too  Soon 

Torpedo  Run 

Touch  of  Evil 

Tunnel  of  Love,  The 

Twilight  for  the  Gods 

Vertigo 

Fill  out  your  ballot,  paste  it  on 

a postcard  and  mail 

Vikings,  The 

to : Gold  Medal 

Award  Ballots 

. Box  2511.  Grand 

Voice  in  the  Mirror 

Whole  Truth,  The 

Central  Station.  New  York  17.  New  York.  All  ballots 

Wild  Is  the  Wind 

must  be  received 

no  later  than 

December  31,  1958. 

Wind  Across  the  Everglades 

Windom’s  Way 

Witness  for  the  Prosecution 

Young  Lions,  The 

For  your  list  of  new  personalities  and 
their  pictures,  see  pages  54  and  55.  For 
their  film  credits,  turn  to  page  89 


GOLD  MEDAL  BALLOT 

MY  CHOICE  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNERS  OF  1958 
BEST  MALE  STAR 


BEST  FEMALE  STAR 
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BEST  MOTION  PICTURE 


MALE 


NEW  PERSONALITIES  WHO  MADE 
THE  GREATEST  IMPRESSION  ON  ME  IN 
1958  MOVIES 

FEMALE 


this  page  is  yours 


You’ve  asked  us  why  you  can't  help  write  Photoplay.  Well,  here’s  your 
chance.  To  help  launch  this  new  feature,  we  have  Beth  Hoffman,  six- 
teen years  old,  from  Encino,  California,  writing  about  Diane  Varsi. 


T still  can’t  believe  it  hap- 
pened to  me,  my  interview 
with  Diane  Varsi,  that  is. 
Sitting  and  talking  to  her  in 
Hamburger  Hamlet,  with  all 
the  kids  in  nearby  booths 
craning  their  necks  to  see 
her,  was  the  most  exciting 
experience  of  my  life,  but  I 
guess  I’d  better  start  at  the 
beginning  so  you’ll  know 
how  this  wonderful  thing 
came  about. 

After  seeing  “Peyton  Place,”  I couldn’t  get  over 
Diane  Varsi.  I may  as  well  admit  I saw  the  picture 
five  times  and,  as  I hope  to  be  a writer,  I decided  to 
send  her  a fan  letter  and  ask  for  an  interview. 

“I  will  gladly  let  you  do  an  interview  on  me,”  she 
wrote.  “If  you  send  me  your  phone  number,  I will 
call  you  as  to  when  and  where  it  will  be.  Sincerely, 
Diane  Varsi.” 

A few  moments  after  I’d  arrived,  I saw  her 
walk  in  the  door.  Even  though  she  had  no  make-up 
on  at  all,  not  even  lipstick,  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  I had  imagined.  She  wore  a black  scarf,  black 
blouse  and  black  capris.  She  ordered  coffee  and 
apple  pie. 

As  we  started  to  talk,  she  removed  her  scarf  and 
I noticed  her  hair  was  rather  long.  She  wore  it 
straight  with  bangs.  When  I told  her  I loved  her 
hair,  she  remarked,  “It’s  about  the  same  color  as 
yours — sort  of  ash  blonde.” 

She  seemed  to  be  interested  in  me.  For  a moment 
I wondered  if  she  was  going  to  interview  me  or  if  I 
was  going  to  interview  her.  She  asked  me  if  I 
thought  my  parents  were  good  parents.  “Do  they 
tell  you  what  to  do?”  she  wanted  to  know.  I said, 
“Yes.”  I asked  her  if  she  minded  when  people  told 
her  what  to  do.  She  sat  quietly  and  answered,  “It 


depends  on  what  it  is.”  She  spoke  very  quietly. 

Miss  Varsi  thought  it  was  fine  that  I wanted  to 
be  a writer.  She  said  she  loved  poetry  and  reeled  off 
names  of  about  a dozen  poets,  half  of  whom  I’d 
never  heard  of.  She  told  me  she’d  written  some 
poetry  herself.  She  said  she’d  quit  school  at  fifteen 
and  since  then  has  had  “my  own  little  school.” 

She  hasn’t  any  close  girl  friends  and  keeps  an 
hour  of  each  day  for  herself,  during  which  time  she 
is  completely  alone.  She  loves  the  beach  and  likes  to 
go  there  to  think. 

As  we  walked  out  of  the  coffee  shop,  she  asked, 
“How  are  you  getting  home?”  I said,  “I  have  a 
ride,  thanks.”  I almost  wished  I hadn’t — she  might 
even  have  driven  me  home. 


Beth  prizes  these  letters  and  an  autographed  photo 
ivhich  reads  in  part,  “Dear  Beth:  ...  I really  hope 
you  keep  writing  . . . Thank  you  for  your  time.  Diane.” 

She  stood  there  as  I started  to  cross  the  street.  I 
was  so  excited  that  while  crossing,  I turned  around 
and  yelled,  “Thank  you!”  She  nodded  and  then 
yelled  back,  “Be  careful.’”  When  I got  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  we  waved  again. 

I’ll  never  forget  my  interview  with  Diane  Varsi. 


EDDIE  FISHER 


a must  for  every  television  fan 


Continued,  from  page  35 


can  we  rehearse  lines  if  he  doesn’t  okay 
them?” 

“So  start  rehearsing,”  said  the  production 
man. 

Benoff  turned  a charming  green. 

“They’re  Eddie’s  lines  so  naturally  it 
would  help  if  he  were  here  to  study  them.” 

“You  still  hanging  around?”  someone 
grunted  at  me. 

“I’d  like  to  nose  around  at  long  as  he’s 
late  and  get  a few  quotes  about  Eddie 
from  some  of  the  people  who  work  with 
him.” 

“Yeah,  lots  of  luck,”  came  the  reply. 

The  “lots  of  luck”  was  tinged  with  sar- 
casm. 

A harassed  young  blonde  woman  walked 
by  with  a pile  of  scripts  in  hand. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Eddie,”  I shouted 
above  the  din. 

“Eddie  who?” 

“Eddie,  who?  Eddie  Fisher.” 

“Are  you  a reporter  or  a writer?”  she 
asked,  eyeing  me  suspiciously. 

“That’s  right.” 

“I  think  he’s  great — just  g-r-e-a-t!” 

A prop  man  excused  himself  as  he 
hauled  a large  floral-covered  trellis  past 
me. 

“What’s  Eddie  Fisher  like  to  work  for?” 

“Why?”  he  called,  not  even  stopping. 

“Well,  I’m  doing  this  story  and — ” 

By  this  time  I had  gotten  the  feeling 
people  were  pointing  me  out — and  then 
avoiding  me  like  the  plague.  Where  people 
had  been  bustling  around  me  only  a minute 
before — I was  now  standing  completely 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  Even 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  August  I felt 
a distinct  chill. 

Bernie  Rich,  one  of  Eddie’s  oldest  and 
best  friends  from  his  Philadelphia  days, 
appeared  from  somewhere  out  of  the 
shadows  and  gently  but  firmly  led  me  over 
to  a chair  away  from  everyone  and  every- 
thing that  was  going  on. 

“Why  don’t  you  wait  until  Eddie  gets 
here  to  start  your  story.  I doubt  if  you’ll 
get  any  material  from  his  staff,”  he  said, 
somewhat  nervously. 

I wondered. 

“Is  Eddie  always  late?” 

“Well,  Eddie  has  a tendency  to  moodi- 
ness when  things  aren’t  going  well  with 
the  show  or  his  other  enterprises.  It’s  to 
be  expected.  Then,  too,  Eddie  can’t  just 
hop  out  of  bed  and  race  to  the  set.  In  the 
mornings,  he’s  a slow  starter.” 

I turned  my  head  just  in  time  to  see 
the  star  of  the  show  enter  a side  door.  He 
had  to  pass  directly  in  front  of  me  to  get 
to  where  he  was  heading  but  I had  to  do 
everything  but  stick  out  my  foot  and  trip 
him  to  get  his  attention.  He  seemed  to  be 
off  in  another  world. 

“Oh  the  interview — sure — I forgot.  I’m 
sorry,”  he  stammered  as  I tried  in  vain 
to  get  him  into  the  chair  next  to  mine. 

“I’m  really  here  to  find  out  about  the 
rumors,  Eddie.  Are  you  and  Debbie  having 
fights,  not  getting  along  or — well  you 
know  what  the  gossip  has  been.” 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 

“You  can  print  it  in  headlines.  I’ve  never 
been  happier  in  my  life.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  bandstand  and  I 
watched  him  run  through  his  lines  for 
the  next  hour. 

I knew  he  had  been  telling  me  the  truth. 
I knew  it  was  the  truth  and  yet  there 
were  a hundred  and  one  things  I wanted 
to  ask.  There  was  something,  something  I 
couldn’t  put  my  finger  on — something  I 
sensed.  I don’t  know  if  I got  it  from  the 


TV's  Top  Stars 


the  exciting,  absorbing  stories 


of  television's  greats  . . . the  part  they  play 


on  your  set  . . . their  home  life 


Steve  Allen 
Desi  Arnaz 
James  Arness 
Gene  Autry 

Lucille  Ball 
Molly  Bee 
Jack  Benny 
Polly  Bergen 
Milton  Berle 
Pat  Boone 
Richard  Boone 
Lloyd  Bridges 
Peter  Brown 
George  Burns 
Ronnie  Burns 
Raymond  Burr 
Rory  Calhoun 
Dick  Clark 
Dorothy  Collins 
Perry  Como 
Chuck  Connors 
Pat  Conway 
Brod  Crawford 
Bing  Crosby 
Bill  Cullen 
Robert  Culp 
Bob  Cummings 

Gail  Davis 
Jimmy  Dean 
George  de  Witt 

Eddie  Fisher 
Myron  Floren 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
Pete  Fountain 
James  Franciscus 
Dean  Fredericks 
James  Garner 
Dave  Garroway 
Genevieve 
Jackie  Gleason 
Arthur  Godfrey 
Eydie  Gorme 
Barbara  Hale 
Bob  Hope 
Robert  Horton 
Will  Hutchins 
David  Janssen 
Betty  Johnson 


Jack  Kelly 
Phyllis  Kirk 

Peter  Lawford 
Steve  Lawrence 
Jerry  Lewis 
Shari  Lewis 
Art  Linkletter 
Jack  Linkletter 
Alice  Lon 

Shirley  MacLaine 
Jock  Mahoney 
Dean  Martin 
Lee  Marvin 
Groucho  Marx 
Darren  McGavin 
Jayne  Meadows 
George  Montgomery 
Garry  Moore 
David  Nelson 
Harriet  Nelson 
Ozzie  Nelson 
Rick  Nelson 
Kathy  Nolan 

Hugh  O’Brian 
Jack  Paar 
Patti  Page 
Betsy  Palmer 
John  Payne 
Elvis  Presley 
Donna  Reed 
Dale  Robertson 
Roy  Rogers 
Dinah  Shore 
Phil  Silvers 
John  Smith 
Ann  Sothern 
Craig  Stevens 
Gale  Storm 
Ed  Sullivan 
Shirley  Temple 
Danny  Thomas 
Clint  Walker 
Jack  Webb 
Lawrence  Welk 
Andy  Williams 
Guy  Williams 
Loretta  Young 


Here’s  the  greatest  . . . TV’s  TOP 
STARS  1959  . . . the  brand  new 
book  produced  by  the  editors  of 
TV  RADIO  MIRROR. 

Here  in  one  glamorous  package  is 
everybody  of  importance  in  the 
television  world.  Here  are  95  ab- 
sorbing stories  of  your  favorite 
television  stars.  This  great  book 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes  and 
tells  you  hundreds  of  little  known 
facts  about  the  greats  of  televi- 
sion. Here  you  will  learn  how 
your  favorite  star  got  started  in 
television  . . . here  also  are  facts 
about  his  present  role  . . . and 
anecdotes  about  other  people  in 
the  cast.  Here,  too,  you  read  about 
the  roles  these  famous  folks  play 
in  real  life.  Now  you  can  meet 
their  wives  . . . their  children  . . . 
and  learn  about  their  hobbies. 

Only  50<f  At  All  Newsstands 
This  great  package  containing  95 
stories  and  200  pictures  is  only 
50<-  a copy — while  they  last.  Get 
your  copy  now  at  your  favorite 
magazine  counter  and  get  greater 
enjoyment  from  your  television 
set. 

If  your  newsdealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  50^  with  this  coupon 


f 1 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC.,  Oept.  WG-1258 
; 205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

j Send  me  postpaid  a copy  of  TV'S  TOP  STARS  1959.  I enclose  50$. 
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papers,  the  people  around  Eddie — or  Eddie 
himself. 

The  answer  was  of  course — in  Eddie. 
That  made  it  more  difficult. 

In  spite  of  all  the  stories,  releases 
and  publicity  on  him — his  kindness,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  lighthearted  boyishness 
and  everything  else  that’s  been  printed, 
Eddie  Fisher  is  a very  complex  person. 

He  doesn’t  rave,  he  doesn’t  rant  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he’d  never 
pulled  any  of  the  usual  prima  donna  stuff 
so  many  stars  are  rightly  accused  of.  But  he 
is  difficult  in  one  of  the  most  offbeat  ways 
that  a star  could  be  and  it  might  even  be 
called  a phenomenon  in  Hollywood. 

When  he  was  a poor  boy  in  Philadelphia, 
Eddie’s  reaction  was  not  to  resent  the 
seemingly  cold  world  into  which  he’d 
been  born  but,  instead,  to  win  it  over.  He 
began  by  making  two  friends,  Joey  Fore- 
man and  Bernie  Rich,  now  both  Hollywood 
actors  and  his  closest  friends  today.  Bernie, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  is  also  associate  pro- 
ducer of  Eddie’s  TV  show. 

The  friendship  between  Eddie  and  Joey 
Foreman  is  a strong  but  also  a rambunc- 
tious one.  They  have  alternately  fought 
and  made  peace  again  ever  since  they  have 
known  each  other.  A battle  is  followed  by 
an  exchange  of  warm  pledges  which  soon 
falls  into  battle  again.  As  a youngster, 
Eddie  once  got  a sports  coat  with  blue 
shadow-stripes  from  Joey.  He  still  has 
that  jacket.  Their  shoe  sizes  are  the  same 
now  and  Joey  often  finds  himself  in  Ed- 
die’s shoes.  Joey  has  always  been  the 
larger  of  the  two,  aside  from  shoe  size, 
but  as  a boy  Eddie  would  never  admit 
this  meant  he  was  also  the  stronger. 

One  afternoon,  when  they  were  twelve, 
Eddie  and  Joey  began  a fist  fight  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Shunk  Streets  in 
Philadelphia.  It  didn’t  end  until  they  were 
rolling  around  on  the  sidewalk  and  pas- 
sersby  pulled  them  apart.  For  a year,  they 
didn’t  speak  to  each  other,  although  they 
were  exchanging  lines  daily  on  the  same 
radio  show  for  Skipper  Dawes  (another  old 
friend  who’s  now  working  with  Eddie). 
Then  Eddie  fell  ill  and  Joey  decided  that 
he  just  had  to  visit  him.  When  Joey 
walked  into  his  bedroom,  Eddie  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  had  to  duck  under 
the  covers  to  hide  his  emotions. 

Both  Eddie  and  Joey  have  been  chess 
players  since  they  were  boys  and  there  is 
nobody  they’d  rather  beat  than  each  other. 
Nobody,  that  is,  unless  it’s  Debbie’s  father, 
Ray  Reynolds.  But  with  Ray  they  admit 
they  have  no  chance.  He  is  the  old  master 
of  their  chess  circle. 

Some  months  before  Todd  was  born, 
Eddie  had  a week  off,  after  a continuous 
grind  of  shows.  Since  Debbie  was  busy 
on  a picture  they  decided  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  him  to  get  a complete  rest 


by  spending  the  time  at  their  Palm 
Springs  house.  The  only  mistake  Eddie 
made  was  to  take  Joey  along.  Aside  from 
their  sleeping  hours  they  never  got  away 
from  the  chess  board,  and  during  the  week 
a fine  altercation  was  generated  when 
Eddie  won  ten  straight  games  and  jokingly 
refused  to  let  Joey  forget  it. 

“There  was  one  thing  in  which  Eddie 
was  better  than  I,  and  this  I admit,”  Joey 
Foreman  says.  “Eddie  was  a charmer.  It 
worked  with  all  kinds  of  people  but  what 
burned  me  up  of  course  was  that  it 
seemed  to  work  with  girls  I wanted  to 
impress.  He  knew  the  right  thing  to  say 
and  had  it  said  while  I was  still  fumbling 
around  for  a word.  It’s  like  a challenge 
to  him  to  win  people  over.  I don’t  know 
anyone  who  has  ever  met  him  and  talked 
long  enough  to  get  his  views  who  hasn’t 
fallen  for  him.” 

Eddie  Fisher  wants  to  be  LIKED!  Per- 
haps more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  he  wants  to  be  liked.  The 
trouble  is — he  wants  to  be  liked  by  every- 
one! 

He’ll  never  turn  down  an  interview, 
always  show  up  for  a benefit  show,  help 
his  old  friends,  stand  in  awe  of  those  who 
were  stars  before  him  and  give  them  their 
due  and  constantly  and  continually  charm 
the  pants  off  every  man,  woman,  child 
and  animal  he  comes  in  contact  with. 

And  what  happens? 

He  wears  himself  thin. 

He  wears  himself  out. 

And  then  he  has  to  retreat  into  himself 
—friends  call  it  “his  moods” — to  regain 
the  strength  to  face  the  ordeal  of  being 
an  all  around  good  guy.” 

It’s  enough  to  wear  anyone  out,  let 
alone  a person  who’s  in  the  public  eye, 
surrounded  by  a staff  constantly  and  be- 
sieged by  fans,  writers,  sponsors,  song 
pluggers  and  on  and  on. 

A good  friend  of  his  once  said  that  Eddie 
had  a tendency  to  listen  to  everyone  who 
had  access  to  his  ear  and  base  his  judg- 
ment on  what  he  was  told.  He  was  afraid 
if  he  turned  his  ear  he  might  loose  a friend. 

Yet  he  can  be  as  stubborn  as  they  come 
once  he  has  actually  disagreed  with  some- 
one and  more  often  than  not  it  takes  a 
third  person  to  try  and  patch  up  the  rents 
and  tears  in  some  friendship  that  Eddie 
professes  to  value  so  highly. 

When  Eddie  had  a serious  falling  out 
with  his  old  pal,  Bernie  Rich,  it  was  Deb- 
bie who  brought  them  together.  Not  by 
trying  to  make  Eddie  see  that  he  might 
possibly  have  been  in  the  wrong  but  wisely 
— by  maintaining  her  friendship  with 
Rich’s  wife  Margie.  Eventually  Eddie  and 
Bernie  drifted  back  together  again. 

Eddie  has  had  a number  of  these  alter- 
cations with  Bernie,  just  as  he  does  with 


Joey  Foreman  and  others.  Each  break, 
each  misunderstanding  seems  to  wear  him 
down  just  a little  bit  more.  He  seems  to 
be  determined  to  be  liked — but  liked  on 
HIS  terms. 

If  Eddie  and  Debbie  were  having  trouble 
— could  this  desire,  or  better,  still  this 
craving  to  be  liked — have  anything  to  do 
with  it?  Could  Eddie  be  spreading  him- 
self so  thin  that  he  just  didn’t  have  the 
energy  left  to  cope  with  the  problems — 
the  everyday  problems  that  we  must  all 
face — in  his  personal  life  at  home  with 
Debbie? 

“Life  is  more  fun  at  home  than  any- 
where else,”  Eddie  had  said.  Yet,  two 
people  with  different  interests,  outlooks 
and  temperaments  have  to  work  pretty 
hard  at  a marriage,  no  matter  how  much 
in  love  they  are. 

“It  takes  a pair  of  youngsters  more 
docile  than  show  people  could  ever  be  to 
live  in  marriage  over  a period  of  years 
and  not  disagree  at  times,”  Bernie  Rich 
had  remarked.  “Eddie  and  Debbie  have 
been  known  to  have  domestic  rows.  Eddie 
has  a tendency  to  moodiness  when  things 
are  not  going  well  with  his  show  and  re- 
lated enterprises;  he  will  worry  about  a 
word  of  criticism  and  then  closet  himself 
up  as  he  tries  to  fathom  the  reason  for  it. 
And  Debbie,  after  all,  is  a young  mother 
whose  days  can  go  as  wrong  as  any  young 
mother’s. 

“When  they  are  both  out  of  sorts,”  Ber- 
nie went  on,  “the  same  thing  can  happen 
with  them  as  happens  to  any  young  couple. 
But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  more  both- 
ered by  the  stories  of  their  fighting  than 
the  fights  themselves.  And  one  thing  they 
are  adamant  about — what  happens  be- 
tween them  stays  in  the  family.” 

Debbie  is  a girl  who  much  prefers  her 
own  home,  her  two  infant  babies,  her 
garden  and  her  constant  reading  of 
novels  and  scripts  nightly  in  front  of  a 
fire  or  in  a corner  of  the  nursery. 

Eddie  loves  all  this  very  dearly  but  he 
must  also  get  out  with  people,  travel, 
shake  hands,  listen,  talk,  and  make 
friends. 

Debbie  saves  her  energy  for  her  work, 
her  small  and  close  circle  of  friends,  her 
home  and  family — her  few  interests. 

But  Eddie  expends  more  than  he  has. 
He  wears  himself  out.  He  gives,  gives, 
gives  to  everyone  and  anyone  and  being 
only  human — he  has  to  explode,  he  has 
to  let  down,  he  has  to  gain  back  the 
strength  that  has  made  him  the  person- 
ality he  is  and  he  has  to  go  into  “his 
moods.” 

Home  would  seem  the  best  place.  At 
home  there  is  comparative  privacy.  At 
home  one  doesn’t  have  to  work  at  being 
liked  because  one  is  loved.  Home  is  safe 
and  secure  and  home  is — Debbie. 

But  a marriage  must  be  worked  at  at  all 
times  and  by  two  people.  Strength  has  to 
come  from  both  sides — maybe  a different 
kind  of  strength — but  both  must  give. 

Thinking  of  all  this  I watched  Eddie 
run  through  a song  and  he  put  as  much 
into  it  as  if  he  were  performing  in  front 
of  a TV  audience.  When  he  finished  he 
was  obviously  out  of  his  mood  and  his  old 
self  again.  He  smiled  and  joked  and  waved 
to  me  as  if  he  were  seeing  me  for  the 
first  time.  I waved  back  somewhat  fool- 
ishly feeling  as  if  I were  involved  in  some 
sort  of  a game  where  I didn’t  know  what 
the  exact  rules  were. 

Perhaps  that’s  what  I’d  sensed  when 
I’d  first  come  in.  Maybe  everyone  was  on 
edge  until  Eddie  arrived.  What  would  he 
be  like?  How  would  he  feel  today?  This 
skinny  young  man  who  wanted  to  be  liked 
by  the  world  but  who  was  very  tired. 
Maybe  the  feeling  I had  gotten  from  the 
script  girl,  the  prop  man,  the  friend  was 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

December’s  children  run  neck  and  neck  with  Santa — and  some- 
times lose  out  on  gifts  and  cards.  Why  not  remember  your 
favorite  with  a birthday  card? 

Rod  Cameron  on  the  7th 
Lee  J . Cobb  on  the  8th 
Jeff  Chandler  on  the  15th 
Dan  Dailey  on  the  14th 
Marlene  Dietrich  on  the  27th 
Kirk  Douglas  on  the  9th 
Irene  Dunne  on  the  20th 
Ava  Gardner  on  the  24th 
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Betty  Grable  on  the  18th 
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Richard  Long  on  the  17tli 
Lee  Rernick  on  the  14tli 
Barbara  Nichols  on  the  10th 
Janies  Mac  Arthur  on  the  7 th 
Deivey  Martin  on  the  8th 
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the  same  one  that  Debbie  greeted  Eddie 
with  every  night  when  he  walked  in  the 
door.  If  that  were  really  so — it  was  too 
bad.  But  Eddie  had  said  he’d  never  been 
happier  in  his  life  and  that  was  going  to 
be  my  story.  If  they’re  in  love  it  had  to 
work  out.  All  the  rest  was  just  a matter 
of  growing  up — of  growing  WITH  a rela- 
tionship. And  marriage  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  relationships — it  was  worth 
working  at  above  all  else. 

Eddie  had  said  he  realized  this  all  over 
again  when  Mike  had  died.  Big  Mike 
Todd  was  a man  Eddie  had  worshipped 
and  he’d  been  flattered  when  Mike  seemed 
to  depend  on  him.  Seeing  Liz  and  her 
kids  left  alone,  Eddie  had  made  a silent 
prayer.  “Keep  our  family  safe  and  sound. 
Keep  us  together.  . . .” 

Eddie  had  flown  with  Liz  to  the  funeral 
in  Chicago.  Mike  had  been  his  best  friend 
and  he  was  helping  his  widow  through 
this  terrible  time.  Debbie  had  quickly 
agreed  to  take  care  of  Liz’  kids  during  the 
first  terrible  days  after  Mike’s  death. 
“After  all,”  Eddie  said,  “Liz  is  just  about 
Debbie’s  best  friend.” 

The  four  of  them  had  had  such  good 
times  together,  wild,  crazy,  laughing  times. 
Mike  was  always  turning  up  with  fabulous 
gifts  for  Liz  and  Eddie,  not  to  be  outdone, 
kept  showering  Debbie  with  gifts,  too. 
He’d  bought  her  a full-length  mink  and 
three  mink  stoles,  a diamond  watch,  dia- 
mond earrings,  a diamond  pendant  and 
pin,  a T-bird,  a Continental,  charms  in 
pearls,  gold,  sapphire  and  jade  by  the  doz- 
en. Debbie  had  protested  these  extrava- 
gances, but  Eddie  kept  following  his  im- 
pulses and  buying  her  gifts. 

When  their  son  was  born,  Debbie  and 
Eddie  named  him  Todd  after  their  friend. 
“Mike  would  have  liked  you,”  Eddie  whis- 
pered to  his  infant  boy.  Then,  delighted 
at  having  a son,  Eddie  went  out  to  choose 


a diamond  and  pearl  bracelet  for  Debbie. 

The  lights  dimmed  and  Eddie  walked 
towards  me — hand  extended.  The  big 
grin  on  his  face  made  me  feel  good 
and  I knew  the  story  would  be  good. 

“Had  a lot  on  my  mind  before,  rehearsals 
always  get  me,”  he  explained  as  he  sat 
down  and  sprawled  his  legs  out  in  front 
of  him. 

“You  want  to  know  about  Debbie  and 
me?  There’s  nothing  to  know.  We  couldn’t 
be  happier.  Debbie’s  not  only  just  happy 
as  a wife  and  mother,  she’s  busy  and 
happy.  If  I happen  to  remind  her  she’s  also 
got  a career  as  an  actress  she  looks  at  me 
with  blank  eyes  for  a minute  as  if  she’d 
forgotten  about  that  altogether.  Debbie’s 
world  is  full  of  her  babies,  her  new  house 
and,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  expression — ME!” 

“Is  it  true  that  when  Debbie  was  preg- 
nant you  had  a telephone  installed  in  your 
car  so  you  could  be  in  touch  with  her  all 
the  time?” 

Suddenly  the  smile  faded  and  a peculiar 
expression  appeared  on  his  face. 

“I  got  the  idea  from  Mike — Mike  Todd. 
He  had  one  in  his  car.  The  day  it  was 
installed  I made  the  first  call  to  Debbie 
to  see  how  she  felt  and  then  I called  Mike. 
I knew  he  was  out  driving  and  I thought 
it  would  be  a kick  talking  to  him  from 
one  car  to  the  other.  Do  you  know  what 
that  guy  said  to  me?” 

Eddie’s  tight  lipped  expression  relaxed 
into  a smile. 

“I  said,  ‘Mike  this  is  Eddie.  I’m  calling 
you  from  my  car.’  And  do  you  know  what 
Mike  answered?  He  said — 

“ ‘Hold  it  a minute,  Eddie— my  other 
phone  is  ringing.  . . .’  Then,  after  we’d 
talked,  Mike  said,  the  way  he  did  if  he 
was  talking  to  me  from  Moscow,  Paris  or 
his  car,  ‘I  love  ya.’  ‘Me,  too,’  I shouted 
back  at  him  before  he  could  hang  up.” 


Eddie  looked  down  at  his  hands  and 
then  up  again. 

“He  was  a great  friend.  I liked  him  and 
you  know — he  liked  me.” 

I thanked  Eddie  and  told  him  I had  all 
the  information  I needed. 

“I  just  wanted  to  see  you  and  get  the 
mood  of  the  story.  I wanted  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  rumors  going 
around.” 

He  turned  a violent  pink  and  looked 
down  at  me  as  he  pushed  his  chair  back. 

“I’ll  say  the  same  thing  to  you  I said 
to  a certain  columnist,  who  shall  remain 
unnamed,  when  she  printed  I’d  moved  out 
on  Debbie  just  before  Todd  was  born.  I 
asked  her  how  she  could  dare  run  such 
an  item  like  that  when  we  were  just  about 
to  have  another  baby.  And  you  know 
what  she  said  to  me?  She  said  she  had 
a reliable  source  for  her  information. 
They  always  say  that.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you 
exactly  what  I told  her.  What  more  reli- 
able source  is  there  than  ME?” 

The  production  man  appeared  from  the 
wings  and  told  Eddie  he  had  a long  dis- 
tance call  waiting. 

We  shook  hands  and  as  I watched  him 
walk  off  I put  my  Debbie  and  Eddie  love 
story  into  place  in  my  mind. 

Halfway  across  the  stage  Eddie  stopped 
and  turning  around  called  to  me  above 
the  low  din  of  the  orchestra  warming  up. 

“Don’t  forget  what  I said.  When  you 
want  the  truth — call  me.  What  more  reli- 
able source  can  you  have  than  me  if  you 
really  want  the  truth?  You  can  always 
get  me.” 

That  was  two  weeks  before  he  flew  to 
New  York. 

I haven’t  been  able  to  reach  him  since. 

— L.  POLLOCK 

WATCH  EDDIE  ON  NBC-TV's  “THE  EDDIE 
FISHER  SHOW,”  TUESDAYS  AT  8: 00  P.M.  EST. 
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“I  GOT  MY  WISH” 

Continued  from  page  42 

never  looked  prettier  than  after  a rainfall, 
when  its  streets  shone  like  patent  leather 
and  the  shop  lights  sparkled  on  the  pud- 
dles of  water.  In  her  slicker  and  rain  hat, 
she  would  walk  through  the  rain-soaked 
streets  and  daydream  of  the  someday 
when  shed  be  a famous  actress.  She’d 
come  home  only  when  her  sneakers  were 
soaking  wet.  She  had  no  idea  then  of 
marrying  a tender,  gay,  impulsive  man 
who  could  understand  daydreaming.  Then, 
he  was  a vague  shape,  a clouded  vision. 
Now,  she  knew  he  was  tall  and  lean  with 
thick  brown  hair  that  kept  falling  onto  his 
forehead.  Francois — with  his  funny  Eng- 
lish and  thick  French  accent. 

“Bonjour  rain,”  Jean  whispered,  feeling 
suddenly  giddy.  “Today  I become  Mrs. 
Francois  Moreuil.  So,  come  to  my  wedding. 
You’re  welcome.” 

How  Francois  liked  the  rain,  too!  And  he 
loved  long  walks  and  bowling  and  golf 
and  food  and  dancing  and  tennis  and 
swimming  and  water-skiing  . . . and  thank 
heavens,  Jean’d  say,  for  the  water-skiing. 
This  was  how  they  met. 

“But  how  else?”  Frangois  teased  her  in 
front  of  her  friends. 

Her  friends,  so  anxious  to  meet  her 
husband-to-be,  had  given  them  an  old- 
fashioned  party  the  very  first  day  Francois 
arrived  in  Marshalltown — ten  days  before 
the  wedding. 

And  all  that  following  week  the  house- 
hold was  littered  in  gay  tissue  paper  and 
silver  ribbon.  Presents,  presents,  presents 
— everywhere. 

“Look,  Coco,”  Jean  pointed  out.  “Look 
at  this  beautiful  silver  platter  from  Otto 
Preminger.” 

But  he  looked  at  her  and  said,  “But 
here’s  another  toaster,”  and  she  made  a 
face  at  him  and  he  laughed. 

Later  that  week  they  went  to  Lloyd’s, 
Marshalltown’s  biggest  restaurant,  to  check 
on  the  champagne  Francois’  father  had  sent 
all  the  way  from  the  vineyards  of  France. 

Francois  insisted  on  going  over  and  over 
the  arrangements  for  their  reception  with 
Lloyd  Barlow,  the  owner.  That  impressed 
her  mother,  since  her  dad  never  took  an 
interest  in  such  things. 

“Our  goblet  will  go  here,”  Francois 
said,  “where  Jean  and  I will  be  sitting. 
It’s  been  in  my  family  for  years,  and  the 
bride  and  groom  always  drink  a toast  out 
of  it  at  weddings.” 


Mr.  Barlow  asked  him  about  the  turkey. 

"Ah,  the  turkey,”  Francois  said  excitedly, 
forgetting  his  English  a little.  “The  turkey? 

. . . It  should  be  almost  the  centerpiece 
for  the  table.  Deboned  and  then  put  back 
together  again.” 

“But  that’s  impossible,”  Mr.  Barlow  an- 
nounced. 

“Why?”  Francois  wanted  to  know.  “I’ve 
seen  it  done  so  many  times.” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Barlow  said,  “maybe  it’s 
done  in  France,  but  I wouldn’t  think  of 
doing  such  a thing  to  an  American  turkey.” 

Francois  began  explaining  in  minute 
detail,  waving  his  hands  through  the  air, 
but  Lloyd  Barlow  nodded  his  head  and 
said,  “Impossible.” 

Taking  a deep  breath,  Francois  prepared 
for  battle.  But  Jean  grabbed  his  arm  and 
took  him  aside,  speaking  quietly  to  him 
in  French,  and  he  agreed  to  what  they 
called  “the  famous  turkey  compromise.” 
One  turkey  would  be  used  for  eating,  it 
was  decided,  and  another  turkey  would 
serve  as  the  centerpiece. 

All  through  that  week  before  the  wed- 
ding, there  never  was  time.  They 
barely  made  the  dress  shop  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Jean  had  to  try  on  a new 
Empire  dress  she  had  bought,  and  she  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  three-way  mirror. 

“Darling  Jean,”  Francois  said  to  her, 
"the  hem,  it’s  not  straight.”  And  sud- 
denly he  lay  flat,  with  his  chin  touching 
the  floor,  and  stretched  out  to  check  her 
hemline.  “There,”  he  said  proudly,  “on 
the  right  side,  see?  It’s  a little  bit  too 
long.” 

The  salesgirl,  stunned,  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  had  descended  from  outer  space. 
She  got  down  on  her  knees  and  adjusted 
the  hem.  Francois  dusted  himself  off. 

Then,  the  Friday  afternoon  of  the  wed- 
ding rehearsal,  Francois  and  Jean  drove 
to  the  church,  and  Francois  met  Jean’s 
Aunt  Ella  Mae,  the  florist,  and  they  went 
over  all  the  flower  arrangements.  Francois 
wanted  a French  setting.  He  even  drew 
a plan  in  water  colors  for  Aunt  Ella  Mae. 
He  requested  “Two  large  bouquets  of 
yellow  roses  here,  on  either  side  of  the 
altar,  and  behind  them,  we  would  like 
tiers  of  potted  ferns.” 

Francois’  best  men,  Arnold  des  Contades 
and  Edoardo  Brufferio,  flew  in  that  day. 

When  Jean’s  mom  and  dad  came  by, 
Jean  said,  “But  you  don’t  need  a rehearsal. 
You’ve  been  through  all  this  only  last 
month  when  Mary  Ann  got  married!” 

But  it  was  her  eight-year-old  brother, 
David,  the  ringbearer,  who  stole  the  show 
that  afternoon.  Walking  solemnly  down 


the  aisle  in  front  of  Jean’s  maids  of  honor, 
Martha  Glick  and  Lynda  Scott,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  pretending  he  was 
holding  a make-believe  pillow. 

“But  where’s  the  pillow?”  Jean  said.  “I 
know  I brought  it.” 

Her  grandmother  had  sewn  it  for  her, 
a white  satin  eiderdown  pillow  for  David 
to  carry  the  rings  on. 

“I  don’t  want  to  dirty  it,”  David  said. 
“It’s  so  pretty  I thought  we’d  save  it  for 
the  wedding!” 

Everyone  laughed,  including  Reverend 
Christenson. 

But  when  she  looked  up  at  Francois,  he 
was  weeping.  Oh  dear,  she  wondered, 
what  are  we  going  to  be  like  tomorrow! 

After  the  wedding  rehearsal  ended,  Jean 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  the  two  of  them 
ran  off.  They  drove  to  the  outskirts  of 
town  and  left  the  car  by  a fencepost,  and 
they  walked  through  the  windblown  Iowa 
fields,  grinning  happily,  arms  around  each 
other,  in  the  reddening  glow  of  the  late- 
afternoon  sun. 

What  a luxury,  Jean  thought,  an  hour 
with  Francois,  the  two  of  us  together  . . . 
and  alone. 

“Look,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a jumble 
of  yellow  wildflowers  in  the  distance. 

“Come,”  he  offered,  “and  I’ll  pick  you 
a bouquet  for  a bride.” 

“I’ll  race  you,”  she  said.  “Last  one 
there — ” 

“Loses  a kiss,”  Francois  winked. 

They  ran.  He  gave  her  a head  start,  but 
he  soon  caught  up  with  her  and  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  the  two  of 
them  ran  along  together  until  they  tum- 
bled down  in  the  thick  of  the  yellow 
flowerbed. 

“Here,”  Francois  snapped  a flower  at  its 
stem,  “is  a flower  for  the  famous  American 
actress.” 

“And  here,”  Jean  picked  a flower  be- 
tween them,  “is  one  for  the  famous  French 
lawyer.” 

The  two  of  them  giggled. 

“But  here’s  a whole  handful,”  he  said 
solemnly,  “for  my  wonderful  American 
wife!” 

They  kissed  and  lay  there  looking  at 
the  vast  sky  and  the  deepening  colors  of 
the  sun,  and  in  a while  they  got  up  and 
filled  their  arms  with  flowers. 

“Oh  Coco,”  Jean  said,  “I’m  so  happy.” 
She  buried  her  face  in  the  flowers.  “I 
wish  ...  I wish  today,  this  moment  . . . 
could  last  forever.” 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her,  and  she  said,  “But  tomorrow 
will  be  wonderful,  too.  Oh  Coco,  these 
are  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.” 

They  walked  for  a while. 

“Hey,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “Will  they 
throw  rice  at  the  wedding?  Like  this?” 

He  began  tossing  the  yellow  flowers  in 
the  air  and  at  her.  She  tossed  some  back, 
and  suddenly  they  were  throwing  their 
armfuls  of  flowers  everywhere,  as  high 
up  as  they  would  go,  and  the  blossoms 
came  raining  down  on  them,  raining  in 
torrents  . . . 

he  rain  had  stopped. 

“Jean,”  her  mother  called.  “Are  you 
coming  down  for  breakfast?” 

Jean  pulled  on  her  tartan  bathrobe  and 
went  downstairs.  She  wasn’t  hungry,  but 
she  wanted  to  be  with  her  family,  to  see 
them  all  eating  quietly  together  on  the 
last  morning  of  her  life  as  Jean  Seberg. 

“Come  on,  Jean,”  her  brother  Kurt 
teased.  “Tell  us  where  you’re  going  on 
your  honeymoon!” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know,”  she  teased 
back.  But  really  they  didn’t  know.  Fran- 
cois might  be  called  any  day  for  the 
French  Army. 

They  sat  around  the  kitchen  table  then, 
not  saying  very  much.  Jean  read  tb^ 
stack  of  telegrams  near  her  plate  ana 
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soon  she  went  back  upstairs  to  get  things 
ready.  There  was  the  last-minute  packing 
and  a diary  she  wanted  to  write  in  and  . . . 

Suddenly  the  morning  vanished. 

Crowds  of  people  mobbed  the  church — 
her  friends  from  Marshalltown  High,  all 
the  nodding  acquaintances  of  her  family 
and  so  many  people  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Everybody  loves  a wedding,  Jean 
said  to  herself  as  the  wedding  car,  a big 
black  Cadillac,  pulled  up  to  the  church. 

Photographers  called  out  to  her,  “One 
more,  Miss  Seberg.”  Jean  posed  for  pic- 
tures with  her  maids  of  honor,  Martha  and 
Lynda. 

In  the  middle  of  the  picture-taking,  her 
mother  hurried  up  to  her,  “Jean,  Jean, 
you’ll  never  guess  what’s  happened  to 
Francois.  He  was  so  nervous  he  locked 
the  car  and  left  the  keys  inside.  Now 
they’ve  had  to  call  the  garage  to  get 
someone  to  break  in.” 

If  it  had  happened  to  someone  else, 
maybe  it  would  have  been  funny.  For  a 
brief  moment,  Jean  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  things  weren’t  going  to  go  right. 
Tears  welled  inside  her,  and  she  thought, 
“I’m  going  to  cry.  I can’t  help  it,  I’m 
going  to  cry  because  I want  this  day  to 
be  perfect.” 

But  before  she  had  time  for  tears,  her 
father  was  offering  her  his  arm.  Mrs. 
Stephen  Melvin  began  playing  Bach  on 
the  organ — as  Jean  had  wanted — and  the 
wedding  procession  started  down  the  aisle. 

At  the  altar  banked  with  ferns  and  yel- 
low roses  stood  Francois. 

“How  handsome  he  looks!”  Jean  thought. 
She  smiled  at  him.  The  Reverend  Chris- 
tenson began  the  brief  service  and  spoke 
to  them  quietly  for  a few  minutes  about 
the  duties  of  marriage  and  its  privileges 
and  joys. 

Soon,  they  were  walking  up  the  aisle, 
arm  in  arm,  Jean  and  Frangois.  They 
waited  to  greet  the  guests  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church. 

Jean’s  father  kissed  her,  shook  hands 
with  Frangois.  Her  mother,  crying,  kissed 
her  and  then  stood  on  her  toes  to  kiss 
Frangois’  cheek.  Soon  all  the  guests  were 
coming  toward  them,  shaking  hands,  kiss- 
ing, congratulating.  . . . 

When  the  line  ended,  the  rain  began 
again,  and  Jean  and  Frangois  ducked  out 
of  the  church  while  everyone  showered 
them  with  rice — just  the  way  they’d 
laughed  about  it  the  day  before.  In  the 
car,  Frangois  took  Jean  in  his  arms. 

“I  know,”  she  laughed.  “I  was  warned. 
Henri  Dauman,  the  photographer,  told  me 
the  groom  never  kisses  the  bride  at  a 
French  wedding.” 

“Darling,”  Frangois  said.  “He  was  teas- 
ing! Oh,  my  love,  you  looked  so  beautiful 
that  all  the  customs  of  France  couldn’t 
have  held  me  back.” 

“And  so  you  kissed  me  twice.” 

“No,  three  times!”  He  added  to  the  total 
then  and  there. 

Leaning  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
Jean  thought,  “Dear  God,  thank  you  for 
making  my  dreams  come  true.  I wanted 
to  be  an  actress,  and  I’ve  had  my  wish, 
and  I’ve  wanted  to  be  a good  wife,  and 
now  I’m  Mrs.  Francois  Moreuil.” 

Raindrops  tapped  against  the  car  win- 
dow. 

“I  wish,”  Jean  said  in  a whisper  as  she 
looked  at  her  bride’s  bouquet  of  white 
rosebuds,  “I  wish  I could  throw  it  to  every 
girl  who’s  ever  put  on  a slicker  and  a rain 
hat  and  walked  for  blocks  and  blocks — ” 

“What,  darling?”  Frangois  asked. 

“ — Blocks  and  blocks  in  the  rain  and 
daydreamed,”  Jean  went  softly  on.  “I  wish 
all  their  daydreams  could  come  true  the 
way  mine  have.” 

And  Frangois  shrugged  and  tightened 
his  arm  around  his  puzzling  American 
wife.  —CHRIS  JOHNS  I 
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BOB  EVANS 

Continued,  from  page  48 

nudging  her  friend  and  discreetly  pointing 
to  the  young  man. 

Her  friend,  obviously  expert  in  such 
matters,  studied  him  closely.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  finally  admitted,  adding  quickly 
“but  whoever  he  is,  he’s  got  to  be  some- 
body!” 

He  was  not:  Bob  Evans,  at  that  time, 
two  years  ago,  was  not  an  actor.  But  there 
is  small  difference  between  then  and  now. 
For  today,  even  as  a much-talked  about 
new  star,  little  is  known  about  Bob  Evans. 
His  friends  maintain  they  really  don’t 
understand  him;  his  fans  know  him  even 
less;  and  to  his  co-workers  and  Hollywood, 
he’s  a puzzle.  Not  since  Brando  has  a 
new  personality  been  surrounded  by  so 
many  rumors,  so  little  fact  and  so  much 
mystery. 

“Partly,  this  is  because  of  the  way  he 
looks,”  says  Gordon  Douglas,  who  directed 
him  in  his  latest  picture,  “The  Fiend  Who 
Walked  the  West,”  which  should  add  to 
the  growing  legend.  “When  you  have  a 
personality  as  vital  and  intriguing  as  his, 
rumors  just  naturally  spring  up.  Bob 
Evans  will  never  be  able  to  escape  unno- 
ticed— even  in  a crowded  room.” 

At  a crowded  studio  function  in  Holly- 
wood late  last  summer,  Bob  was  standing 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  alone,  when  a 
well-known  producer,  who  had  seen  Bob 
play  the  Spanish  bullfighter,  Romero,  in 
“The  Sun  Also  Rises,”  spied  him  on  the 
far  side  of  the  room,  standing  alone. 

Making  his  way  across  the  crowded  room, 
he  went  over  to  him,  and  introduced  him- 
self and,  in  careful,  precise  English,  asked: 
“Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  some 
of  the  people  here?” 

Noticing  Bob’s  hesitation,  he  added 
quickly,  “You  do  speak  English?” 

Bob  said  yes  and  they  both  laughed. 
“What  are  you  doing  in  Los  Angeles?” 
the  producer  asked.  “Aren’t  you  fighting  in 
Tiajuana  this  weekend?” 

Thinking  it  was  a joke,  since  they  both 
were  at  the  same  studio,  Bob  said  good- 
naturedly,  “No,  not  this  weekend,  but  I 
will  be  fighting  there  next  Sunday.” 

“Good,  good,”  the  producer  replied.  “I’d 
like  to  take  my  wife  down  to  see  you,”  and 
shaking  Bob’s  hand,  he  said  goodnight  and 
walked  away. 

Realizing  later  that  the  producer  had 
been  serious,  Bob  looked  for  him  to  tell 
him  who  he  really  was  but  he  had  already 
left.  The  producer  probably  would  not 
have  believed  him  anyway. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding Bob  today  is  that,  unlike  most 
new  young  actors,  he’s  embarrassed  when 
he  has  to  talk  about  himself.  He  dislikes 
posing  for  pictures  and  cringes  when  he 
finds  his  name  in  the  columns.  He  has  been 
known  to  hire  a press  agent  to  keep  him 
out  of  print. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  young 
actors  on  the  screen  today.  Yet,  when 
the  studio  checked  with  him  to  find  out 
why  he  did  not  attend  a Hollywood  pre- 
miere, he  honestly  admitted:  “I  couldn’t 
find  anyone  to  go  with  me.”  He  lives  in 
New  York,  in  a two-and-a-half  room  fur- 
nished apartment  that  is  not  his  own, 
simply  because  he  likes  the  view.  He  can 
be  seen  frequently  walking  alone  along 
Second  Avenue  late  in  the  evening, 
guarding  these  walks  as  private  and  as  a 
time  to  think. 

It  is  almost  as  though  Bob  Evans  were 
two  people.  One,  a young  sophisticated 
man-about-town,  who  looks  as  though 
he  were  born  in  a tuxedo  and  rides 
around  in  slinky  black  convertibles.  This 


seems  to  be  a built-in  excuse,  one  to 
overshadow  the  other — the  boy  who 
avoids  crowds,  dislikes  parties,  insists  up- 
on being  left  alone  and  is  reserved  to  a 
point  of  moody  shyness. 

It  seems  that  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  man  today,  one  must  go  back  to  the 
boy  of  yesterday  . . . 

Bob  Evans’  world,  as  a child,  was  the 
City. 

He  was  born  in  New  York,  just  thirty 
blocks  from  the  Riverside  Drive  apart- 
ment where  he  lived  most  of  his  child- 
hood. His  world  was  bound  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  east, 
the  bicycle  path  in  Central  Park  on  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  the  sciences  room 
at  the  Central  Library  on  42nd  Street. 
The  Drive,  with  its  winding  road  and  rim 
of  lovely  parks  with  swings  and  tennis 
courts  and  benches  filled  with  young 
mothers  and  nurses  and  baby  carriages, 
was  a good  place  to  grow  up. 

His  aunt,  who  took  care  of  his  four- 
year-old  brother  Charles,  when  his  moth- 
er was  in  the  hospital,  liked  to  tell  him 
how  his  father,  after  hearing  that  he  had 
a second  son,  came  home,  and  for  three 
hours  without  stopping  played  Chopin  on 
the  piano.  His  father  was  a dentist,  but 
when  he  was  a young  man,  he  was  a con- 
cert pianist  and  music  was  always  part  of 
their  tightly-knit  life  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  Sunday  afternoons,  after  din- 
ner, while  his  mother  cleared  away  the 
disbes,  his  father  used  to  take  down  the 
brown  Couperin  practice  book  and  give 
him  a lesson. 

Some  afternoons,  after  school,  he  used 
to  knock  on  the  door  of  the  white-haired 
gentleman  across  the  corridor  and  sit  on 
the  stool  placed  by  the  window  and  listen 
to  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  play.  “Someday,  I 
will  teach  you,  too,”  the  famous  composer 
and  pianist  said  after  listening  to  him 
play  a Schuman  march.  “You  have  talent.” 
But  a week  after  that  he  left  on  a tour 
and  died. 

“He  shouldn’t  spend  so  much  time  at  the 
piano,  anyway,”  the  neighbors  would  say. 
“He  should  get  out  in  the  fresh  air;  look 
how  thin  he  is.”  And  his  uncle,  when  he 
came  to  visit,  would  bend  down  and  wave 
a finger  at  him,  almost  touching  his  nose, 
and  say,  “Look  how  big  and  strong 
Charles  is.”  And  he  would  stand  there,  a 
bashful  five-year-old,  and  bury  his  finger 
deeper  into  the  hole  in  his  trousers  pock- 
et, until  his  father  would  notice  and  come 
to  his  aid  and  say,  “Ah,  let  the  boy  alone.” 

It  was  true,  Charles  never  got  sick, 
while  he  was  always  getting  a cough  and 
rumble  in  his  chest  that  kept  him  home 
in  bed  at  least  once  during  winter  with 
fever. 

It  was  the  winter  when  he  was  seven 
that  the  cough  did  not  go  away  and  the 
doctor  came  every  day  and  the  nurse 
stayed  all  night  and  his  mother  looked 
worried.  And  even  when  his  father 
brought  the  radio  close  to  his  bed  and 
said  he  could  listen  to  it  whenever  he 
wanted,  he  didn’t.  He  just  slept. 

They  didn’t  tell  him  then  that  the  doc- 
tor did  not  expect  him  to  live,  but  he 
knew,  somehow,  even  when  he  was  get- 
ting better,  that  everyone,  even  Charles, 
treated  him  differently  and  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  was  not  like  other  kids. 

He  can  still  remember  that  day  . . . 

From  their  thirteenth  floor  apartment, 
with  the  bed  pushed  closer  to  the  win- 
dow, he  could  watch  the  kids  rolling 
up  a good-sized  snow  fort  in  the  park 
across  the  street.  It  had  been  snowing  all 
day,  an  icy  snow.  And  because  the  day 
before  and  the  one  before  that  had  been 
cold,  by  five  that  evening  the  streets  were 
covered.  He  could  hear  the  superintend- 
ent scraping  his  shovel  against  the  side- 
walk, cleaning  a path  to  their  lobby.  And 


suddenly  rebelling  at  having  to  stay  in 
bed  another  minute,  he  pushed  back  the 
blankets  with  his  feet,  not  bothering  to 
put  on  his  slippers  or  robe  and  rushed  to 
the  window.  Opening  the  window,  not 
more  than  five  inches  so  the  snow 
wouldn’t  blow  in,  he  shoved  his  small  fist 
outside,  scooping  up  a handful  of  cold,  icy 
snow.  Then  he  rolled  it  into  a snowball. 

“Are  you  out  of  bed?”  he  heard  his 
mother’s  voice  from  down  the  hall,  and 
hopping  off  the  windowseat,  he  ran  back 
to  bed,  covered  himself  with  the  blankets 
and  had  both  eyes  shut  tight  by  the  time 
she  opened  the  door. 

“Oh,  Bobby,”  she  said,  “How  will  your 
chest  clear  up  . . . and  you  opened  the 
window.”  And  he  watched  her,  with  one 
eye  shut  tight,  close  the  window  and  put 
on  the  guard.  “You’ll  never  be  able  to 
go  out  and  play  . .”  she  was  saying,  but 

all  he  could  think  of  was  his  melting 
snowball,  under  the  blankets. 

“I  hope  she  goes,  soon,”  he  thought  and 
kept  his  eyes  closed. 

“Come  on,  now.  Stop  fooling.  I want  to 
take  your  temperature.” 

“Right,  now?”  he  asked,  forgetting  his 
sleep. 

“Yes,  right  now.” 

And  by  the  time  his  mother  finished 
reading  the  thermometer,  what  he  had 
feared  had  happened.  His  snowball  melted 
and  disappeared,  leaving  only  a big  wet 
spot  on  his  pajama  shirt.  No  seven-year- 
old  ever  felt  more  deeply  wounded. 

“Is  Charles  in,  yet?”  he  asked,  bellig- 
erently. 

“No,  he’s  still  sleighriding  . . .”  his 
mother  started  to  stay.  And  then  he  let 
his  quick  temper  flare  and  shouted  at  her. 
“I  don’t  want  to  stay  in  bed  any  more.” 
And  he  started  to  cry.  “I  want  to  be  like 
other  boys  . . .”  And  then,  feeling  guilty, 
he  apologized  and  said  he  was  sorry  and 
didn’t  mean  it  and,  yes,  he  would  like  the 
radio  on  ...  to  Jack  Armstrong. 

He  turned  over  in  his  bed,  turned  the 
dial  and  listened  to  the  voice — big,  boom- 
ing and  suspense-filled — tell  him:  “To- 
night, we  bring  you  the  adventure  of 
Jack  Armstrong,  who  when  we  last  saw 
him,  was  lost  in  the  deep  jungles  of  South 
America  . . .”  and  leaving  his  mother  be- 
hind on  Riverside  Di-ive  and  the  kids  out- 
side in  the  snow,  he  escaped  into  the 
tough,  double-fisted  world  of  Jack,  the 
all-American  boy,  into  the  world  of  radio 
he  someday  was  going  to  make  his  own. 

He  fell  asleep  and  he  was  Jack  and 
when  his  father  came  in  and  sat  down  be- 
side him  on  the  bed  and  turned  on  the 
light  he  didn’t  know,  at  first,  where  he 
was. 

His  father’s  face  was  blurred  and  he 
blinked  his  eyes  to  bring  him  into  focus. 
He  looked  down  at  the  package  he  was 
holding  and  watched  him  untangle  a knot 
in  the  string  on  the  box.  He  was  always 
fascinated  by  the  way  his  father  used  his 
hands,  especially  when,  sometimes,  he 
watched  him  work  on  Saturday  mornings 
in  the  office. 

He  wondered  what  was  in  the  package. 
He  knew  it  was  not  a toy.  He  didn’t  like 
toys  and  wondered  why  his  father  would 
bring  him  a surprise  tonight.  They  had 
an  agreement;  surprises  were  only  for 
little  boys.  “Remember,  Bobby,”  he  said, 
taking  out  a small  bronze  statue  of  a 
boy,  “it’s  better  to  have  a few  fine  things 
like  this  and  time  to  grow  to  love 
them  . . .”  And  he  began  to  talk  about 
that  afternoon  and  how  mother  had  told 
him  he  had  cried  and  had  said  he  did  not 
feel  like  other  boys.  “You  should  never 
try  to  be  like  someone  else,”  his  father 
told  him.  “You  must  find  out  who  you 
are  and  be  yourself  and  do  what  you 
want.  You  should  never  cry,  because 
crying  means  you’ve  admitted  defeat.” 

But,  that  night,  after  dinner,  his  moth- 


er  and  father  decided  they  would  not  take 
a vacation  that  summer,  instead  they 
would  send  Bobby  away  to  camp.  Maybe 
he  needed  more  companionship. 

He  went  to  camp  until  he  was  nine. 
From  then  on,  it  was  mutually 
agreed — not  without  effort  on  every- 
body’s part — that  he  was  just  not  camp 
material.  “If  it’s  possible,”  his  mother 
used  to  say  after  his  three  months  away 
in  the  country,  “he  comes  home  thinner 
and  greener-looking  than  before.” 

“He’s  a brilliant  boy,  brilliant,”  the  di- 
rector, whom  he’d  never  seen  before,  kept 
repeating  to  his  father.  “It’s  just  that  he 
likes  to  sit  and  read  all  day.”  But  his  fa- 
ther didn’t  seem  to  mind  too  much  when 
the  director  told  how  he  went  off  for 
swims  at  the  end  of  the  session  when  most 
of  the  other  boys  were  out  of  the  water 
and  how,  when  he  lost  them  on  a hike,  he 
sat  by  the  waterfall,  eating  his  peanut 
butter  sandwiches  until  they  returned 
and  picked  him  up  on  the  way  back. 

“I  guess  he’s  not  a joiner,”  his  dad 
laughed.  “We’ll  have  to  let  him  hit  tennis 
balls  instead  of  baseballs,”  but  the  direc- 
tor, who  was  now  perspiring  and  who 
kept  insisting  he  had  worse  cases  than 
this,  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  On  the 
following  Wednesday,  he  announced: 
“Bob  Evans  you  will  have  the  lead  in  the 
camp  play.” 

Everybody’s  parents  seemed  to  come  up 
that  night;  it  was  the  last  big  event  of 
the  camp  season  and  everybody  was  ex- 
cited. He  had  the  opening  scene. 

The  prop  committee  had  two  blue  bunk 
blankets  sewed  together  for  the  curtain, 
and  the  kids  who  were  Indians  had  to 
tie  some  feathers  behind  their  ears  with 
glued  paper,  but  in  the  heat,  they  kept 
falling  off  so  they  used  adhesive  tape, 
which  stuck  to  the  skin  like  skin. 

When  the  curtain  went  up,  he  was  al- 
ready standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
and  found  his  parents  immediately.  He 
didn’t  have  much  trouble  finding  his 
mother.  She  was  sitting  in  the  second 
row,  a little  off  to  the  side,  waving  her 
program.  He  didn’t  wave  back.  He  had 
to  listen  for  his  cue.  After  a sharp  hiss 
from  the  director  off-stage,  he  was  on. 

Throwing  out  his  arms  in  a magnificent 
sweep,  he  began:  “I  have  . . .”  and 
stopped.  He  might  just  as  well  never 
have  learned  his  lines,  all  he  could  con- 
centrate on  was  a buzzing  around  his  ear. 
Then  he  felt  something  buzzing  his  knee, 
but  he  couldn’t  look  down,  after  all  he 
was  the  Chief.  But  maybe  nobody  would 
notice,  he  thought,  if  he  wiggled  his  knees 
a little,  so  he  waited  for  a second  until 
the  insect  alit,  then,  bending  his  legs 
slightly,  he  knocked  them,  one-two,  to- 
gether . . . and  then  let  out  a howl  that 
brought  down  the  curtain. 

Two  counselors  carried  him  off  behind 
the  set  while  a third,  taking  out  a match, 
struck  it.  He  watched  him  bring  it  down 
closer  and  closer  to  his  knee.  They’re 
going  to  burn  my  wound  out — like  medi- 
cine men,  he  suddenly  jerked  his  leg  free 
and  let  out  another  howl.  “Stop,  don’t 
torture  me.” 

The  couselors  later  apologized  and  told 
him  they  had  just  wanted  to  see  what  was 
wrong,  but  by  that  time,  the  docor  already 
found  out  he  was  stung  by  a wasp  and 
the  audience  had  left  and  the  play  never 
did  go  on. 

He  didn’t  feel  bad,  but  for  some  reason 
everybody  kept  saying,  “Don’t  feel  bad.” 

One  thing  was  certain,  that  night,  no- 
body— including  his  mother  and  father — 
ever  thought  he’d  have  any  future  on 
the  stage.  That’s  why,  three  years  later, 
when  he  was  twelve  and  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  didn’t  tell  them  about  it  in 
the  beginning. 

He  had  seen  the  ad  on  the  back  page  of 


Sunday’s  sport  section,  buried  somewhere 
in  between  the  want-ads  and  for-rent 
notices.  He  noticed  it  first  because  the 
school  had  the  same  name  as  his:  Robert 
Evans  School  for  Radio  Acting.  It  prom- 
ised to  get  you  a job  on  radio  if  you  took 
the  course,  so  later  that  week,  on  Friday, 
he  took  a bus  to  the  school. 

The  school  lobby  was  filled  with  kids 
and  he  met  a boy,  about  sixteen,  who  told 
him  he’d  finished  the  course  and  was 
now  going  over  to  NBC  for  an  audition. 

“Why  not  go  to  NBC  direct?”  he  asked 
and  went  along  with  the  boy. 

They  both  filled  out,  in  duplicate,  appli- 
cation forms  and  left  them  with  a lady 
at  the  reception  desk.  Ten  days  later, 
three  days  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
his  father  came  to  breakfast  and  handed 
him  a long,  white  envelope  from  NBC 
with  a letter  asking  him  to  come  down 
for  an  audition.  He  thought  it  was  a good 
idea  then  to  tell  his  father  he  had  de- 
cided to  become  an  actor.  But,  from  the 
way  his  father  took  it  all,  just  looking 
over  the  top  of  his  glasses  and  saying 
“good  luck”  before  picking  up  the  morn- 
ing paper,  he  had  a suspicion  he  didn’t 
take  him  very  seriously. 

That  same  day  during  study  period  he 
made  up  an  afternoon  schedule  for  him- 
self for  the  next  eight  hours — one  hour  for 
tennis  practice,  another  for  judo  and  two 
hours  at  the  library.  And  the  following 
week  he  spent  part  of  every  afternoon  in 
the  82nd  Street  & Amsterdam  Avenue 
library,  collecting  Ibsen  plays  and  copy- 
ing down  sections  that  he  liked  and 
wanted  to  rehearse. 

He  took  the  notes  along  with  him  when 
he  went  down  for  his  audition,  and  when 
his  turn  came,  he  stood  up  and  read  from 
them  as  noticed  the  other  people  did,  even 
though  he  knew  them  by  heart. 

“I’m  a funny-looking  kid,”  he  thought 
nervously  waiting  for  the  auditions  to 
end,  “I’d  never  hire  me  if  I were  them.” 
And  even  when  the  lady  behind  the  cast- 
ing desk,  Miss  Eleanor  Kilgallen,  called 
him  over  and  said:  “I’m  going  to  give  you 
a job  on  radio,  you’ll  probably  regret  it 
the  rest  of  your  life,”  he  didn’t  quite  be- 
lieve her.  But  she  gave  him  a script  and 
he  knew  she  was  serious. 

His  only  problem  now  was  getting  the 
sixteen  dollars  to  join  the  actors  union. 

He  rode  uptown,  at  first  trying  to  con- 
centrate on  the  script,  but  he  was 
too  excited,  so  instead  he  read  the 
advertisements,  thinking  how  they  always 
picked  girls  who  want  to  model  or  do 
something  like  that  for  Miss  Subways. 
When  he  got  out  at  the  stop  near  his 
father’s  office,  it  was  already  dark  and 
the  office  was  crowded  and  he  had  to 
stand  in  the  outer  waiting  room.  The 
nurse  wanted  to  tell  his  father  he  was 
there  but  he  told  her,  no,  it  was  a sur- 
prise, not  to  tell  him.  His  father  worked 
later  than  usual,  so  they  had  to  take  a 
cab  instead  of  the  bus  home.  He  was 
glad,  it  turned  out  to  be  easier  to  talk. 

“It  sounds  good,”  his  father  said,  when 
he  had  finished  and,  although  his  father 
was  tired,  he  could  tell  he  was  pleased. 

“Just  so  long  as  you’ve  thought  it 
through  carefully.  If  that’s  what  you 
want,  go  right  ahead.  Make  your  own 
decisions,  then  you’ll  never  be  sorry.  And 
let  me  give  you  the  sixteen  dollars  . . . 
No,  not  as  a loan,”  he  insisted. 

Even  though  he  knew  it  would  dis- 
appoint his  parents  who  were  so  proud 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  kids  to  get  ac- 
cepted into  the  Bronx  School  of  Science, 
he  decided  he  had  to  go  to  a school  nearer 
NBC.  He  chose  the  Haaren  on  57th  Street 
and  Tenth  Avenue,  a finishing  school,  as 
some  of  its  students  liked  to  boast,  for 
young  delinquents  to  polish  off  such  social 
arts  as  fistfighting,  truancy  and  needling  a 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES' 

PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  if  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


SONYA  STARR,  student  at  Thomas 
Starr  King  School,  Los  Angeles,  says: 
"When  ugly  blemishes  appeared,  I 
just  couldn’t  face  my  friends.  My 
mother  bought  many,  many  remedies, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  work  until  we 
used  Clearasil.  With  Clearasil,  my 
complexion  soon  had  a 'new  look,’ 
and  I soon  had  a new  outlook.” 


1 .Penetrates  pimples.  'Keratolytic’  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  healthy,  smooth  skin ! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  . . . helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  ‘Starves’  pimples.  Oil-absorbing 

action  ’starves’  pimples  . . . dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  'feed’ 
pimples  . . . works  fast  to  clear  pimples! 

‘Floats’  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 


Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9 out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  Lo- 
tion or  Tube.)  In  Tube,  69 £ and 
98£.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax) . 

Money-back  guarantee. 

At  all  drug 
counters. 


LARGEST-SELLING  PIMPLE  MEDICATION 
BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 
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YOUR  NEEDLECRAFT 


Lovely  Anne  H ey  wood  likes 
tomakeher  Christmas  gifts. 


SEE  ANNE  IN  RANK  S “FLOODS  OF  FEAR' 


7161 


7044 — One  doily  in  lacy  fern  design  makes 
a choice  gift ; try  making  a buffet  set  of 
three  for  something  more  lavish.  Crochet 
directions  for  doily  in  13-  and  19 -inch  sizes. 

545 — Baby  animals  for  baby  hands  are 
made  from  two  pieces  plus  ears  and  tail. 
Transfer  pattern  of  4 toys  6x6  inches. 

762 — Cozy  slippers  to  make  from  fust  two 
main  pattern  parts  for  each.  Directions 
for  small , medium,  large,  extra  large  in- 
clude pattern  pieces,  embroidery  transfer. 

7358 — Patternful  of  potholders  to  make 
from  colorful  scraps,  sure  to  be  a ivel- 
come  gift.  Directions  include  embroidery 
transfer  for  seven  potholders. 


P 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  Photoplay  Needlecraft  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  123,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  extra  twenty-five  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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victim.  And  an  actor  was  a perfect  victim. 

“Where  ya  goin’,”  singsang  one  of  his 
senior  classmates  one  day,  tagging  along 
with  four  or  five  of  his  black-jacketed 
Hellcats.  “Goin’  to  put  on  your  make- 
up?” 

“I  don’t  need  any  . . . but  you  sure 
could  use  some,”  he  flipped  back  as  they 
walked  to  the  57th  Street  bus  stop. 

A loud  giggle,  quickly  smothered,  broke 
into  the  conversation  and  both  boys 
turned  to  see  a tiny  girl,  about  thirteen, 
looking  at  them.  “Why  don’t  you  pick  on 
somebody  your  own  size?”  she  laughed. 

“I’ll  show  ya  . . .”  the  bigger  boy  threat- 
ened, shoving  her  off  the  curb  and  sending 
her  books  sprawling. 

Without  thinking,  he  grabbed  the  older 
boy  by  the  jacket,  swung  him  around  and 
with  his  right  hand,  gave  him  a punch 
which  knocked  out  three  of  his  teeth  and 
split  his  lip. 

“I’m  in  a hurry.  I can’t  wait  now,  but 
meet  me  at  NBC  at  two  o’clock,”  he  said, 
“and  let’s  pick  up  her  books.” 

Not  until  he  was  on  the  bus  did  he 
think.  What  if  they  all  ganged  up  on 
me?  Beginning  the  next  day,  he  started 
spending  the  hour  and  a half  between 
rehearsals  at  the  local  gym,  ultimately 
becoming  a three-time  finalist  in  amateur 
boxing  association  elimination. 

That  afternoon,  after  the  show,  the  boy 
was  waiting.  He  went  home  with  him  to 
explain  to  the  boy’s  mother  that  he  had 
done  the  damage  and  was  willing  to  pay. 
After  a hot  cup  of  chocolate,  he  invited 
the  boy’s  parents  to  his  next  Saturday’s 
show,  “Let’s  Pretend.”  From  his  own 
earnings,  for  the  next  ten  months,  he  paid 
for  the  dental  work,  not  telling  his  father, 
who  could  have  done  it  for  nothing. 

Television  was  the  new  challenge  and 
when  he  was  eighteen  it  brought  him  a 
movie  offer.  “Why  don’t  you  take  a rest,” 
his  mother  suggested,  worried  because 
he  looked  tired.  “Drive  down  to  Florida 
with  Dad  and  me,  before  going  out  to 
Hollywood.” 

Halfway  down,  in  a little  town  in  Geor- 
gia, they  stopped  for  gas,  and  when  he 
got  out  for  a Coke,  a sudden  jab  of  pain 
in  his  chest  bent  him  over  and  he  felt 
as  though  he  was  partially  paralyzed. 
After  that,  his  Dad  drove  and  he  lay  in  the 
backseat.  They  stopped  at  a local  doc- 
tor’s along  the  way,  but  the  doctor  said 
not  to  worry,  it  was  indigestion,  too  much 
driving,  it  would  go  away. 

It  did  not,  and  thirty-six  hours  later, 
at  Palm  Beach,  a specialist  examined  him 
in  the  hotel  room  and  said,  if  he  had  not 
been  called  in  then,  the  boy  might  not 
have  lived.  His  lung  had  collapsed  and 
was  pressing  against  his  heart. 

The  next  three  months,  he  lay  flat  on 
his  back,  unable  to  rise,  able  only  to 
stare  at  the  ceiling  above.  It  seemed  then, 
he  had  lost  all  he  had  struggled  for. 

And  then  one  day,  after  his  parents  and 
his  sister  Alice  returned  to  New  York, 
leaving  him  alone,  the  nurse  brought  in  a 
small  package  from  his  father  with  a 
bronze  figure  of  a boy.  And  as  he  lay 
there,  he  remembered  a boy  of  seven  and 
he  remembered  a lot  of  things  he  had 
forgotten.  That  one  must  create  his  own 
world  and  find  his  own  identity  and 
solve  his  own  problems.  And  he  began 
to  learn  to  love  the  sunlight  flooding  in 
on  the  ceiling  and  to  listen  to  the  shouts 
of  people  coming  home  at  noon  and  to 
find  joy  in  the  childish  world  of  his  five- 
year-old  sister’s  daily  telephone  calls. 
And,  at  eighteen,  he  no  longer  felt  alone. 
During  those  three  months,  the  boy  be- 
came a man,  and  today,  the  man  is  called 
a mystery,  but  when  you  begin  to  under- 
stand the  boy,  you  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  mystery.  G.  SANDS 

SEE  BOB  IN  20th’s  “THE  FIEND  WHO 
WALKED  THE  WEST.” 


LIZ  TAYLOR 


Continued  from  page  31 

Did  Liz  Taylor  know  then  that  head- 
lines were  naming  her  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  Eddie  Fishers’ 
household?  If  she  knew,  she  did  not 
show  it.  She  did  not  look  upset — merely 
annoyed,  as  if  the  voices  and  questions 
were  coming  from  another  world,  which 
did  not  concern  her. 

They  were  coming  from  the  real  world. 
But  that  has  never  seemed  quite  real  to 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  who  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  a sheltered,  unreal  world  all 
her  own — a soft,  comfortable,  pretty  world, 
with  her  beautiful  self  at  the  center.  It 
became  a fabulous  kingdom  while  she 
was  married  to  Mike  Todd;  yet  Mike  did 
not  create  it.  It  grew  up  around  Liz  when 
she  was  a little  girl,  a child  with  a shining, 
spiritual  sort  of  beauty.  Everyone  she 
knew  tried  to  keep  her  safe  inside  her 
world,  and  this  protection  she  accepted 
serenely,  as  a matter  of  course.  There 
was  only  a hazy  dividing  line  between 
her  own  life  and  the  make-believe  life 
she  lived  on  the  screen,  where  everything 
always  turned  out  happily. 

On  the  screen,  the  twelve-year-old 
Elizabeth  rode  a splendid  horse  to  vic- 
tory. When  the  picture  was  finished,  a 
studio  representative  told  her,  “We  have 
a present  for  you,  Elizabeth.”  She  was 
led  to  a stable,  and  there  was  the  horse, 
towering  over  her.  She  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  put  her  arms  around  its  glossy  neck, 
and  she  felt  a soft  muzzle  rubbing  affec- 
tionately across  her  shoulder,  as  if  to 
say,  “Yes,  Elizabeth.  I’m  real,  I’m  yours.” 

But  all  the  events  inside  her  special 
world  didn’t  go  on  turning  out  as  hapoily 
as  a smoothly  written  script.  A child 
can  be  given  presents;  a woman  can’t  be 
given  a successful  marriage.  On  one  of 
the  first  nights  of  the  honeymoon,  an 
eighteen-year-old  bride  shouldn’t  be  alone 
in  her  stateroom.  But  Elizabeth  was.  She 
huddled  in  a brocaded  chair  in  a luxury 
suite  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
fingered  the  chiffon  of  her  negligee  and 
sniffled  quietly,  hearing  the  whisper  of  the 
sea  outside  the  portholes  and  the  music  of 
the  ship’s  orchestra,  up  on  the  deck  where 
Nicky  Hilton  was  gaily  gambling. 

The  scene  was  very  badly  written,  so 
these  pages  in  the  script  were  torn  up 
and  thrown  away.  After  divorcing  Nicky. 
Liz  could  again  play  the  beauty  pursued 
by  dozens  of  adoring  men.  Or,  when  the 
time  came,  she  could  play  the  cherished 
wife  of  an  older  man,  the  mother  of 
his  sons — a charming  picture.  Life  with 
Michael  Wilding  promised  peace  and 
stability.  But  the  picture  was  spoiled  by 
vulgar  little  details  of  real  life — like  mon- 
ey. Wilding  was  an  actor  of  some  stand- 
ing, but  even  back  in  England  and  most 
particularly  in  Hollywood  Liz  far  over- 
shadowed him.  When  the  hurt  to  his 
normal  male  ego  canceled  out  Mike 
Wilding’s  usual  good  nature,  arguments 
shook  the  stability  of  the  marriage.  And 
when  he  kept  quiet  and  took  the  hurt,  the 
peace  of  the  household  sagged  into  dull- 
ness. Not  yet  twenty-five,  Liz  refused  to 
settle  down  in  such  a world. 

And  then  she  met  Mike  Todd.  Life  with 
this  Mike  promised  everything  ex- 
cept dullness.  Yes,  they  quarreled. 
Later,  Liz  was  to  say  tenderly,  “Our 
fights — and  we  had  plenty — were  a sort 
of  love-making.”  Liz  and  Mike  Todd 
quarreled  even  while  they  were  courting. 
And,  as  always,  Liz  sought  the  comfort 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  expect. 

One  evening,  a date  with  Todd  broke  up 
in  a storm  of  angry  words,  and  Liz  fled 
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home  by  herself.  The  house  was  silent; 
little  Michael  and  little  Christopher  were 
asleep  upstairs.  In  the  living  room,  Liz 
fretted  and  worried  and  finally  picked  up 
the  phone  and  dialed  a familiar  number. 
Eddie  Fisher’s  sleepy  voice  answered. 

“Eddie,  it’s  Liz.  I’ve  just  had  the  most 
awful  fight  with  Mike.  The  things  he 
said — ” 

“Aw  Liz,  it’ll  blow  over.  You  wait — 
you’ll  hear  from  Mike.” 

“But  I’ve  just  got  to  talk  to  somebody. 
Can  you  come  over?” 

It  was  after  midnight.  On  the  phone, 
Liz  could  hear  snatches  of  Eddie’s  voice: 
“Liz  . . . sounds  upset  . . . wants  me  to 
. . .”  And  she  could  hear  the  gentle  mur- 
mur of  Debbie’s  voice. 

Eddie  came  over.  He  sat  beside  Liz 
on  the  couch  and  gave  her  the  soothing 
words  she  wanted  to  hear:  “You  know 
Mike  loves  you.  He  didn’t  mean  it.  Any 
minute  now,  that  phone’s  going  to  ring.” 

As  far  as  Eddie  Fisher  was  concerned, 
Mike  Todd  could  do  no  wrong.  “My  boy,” 
Mike  called  him.  While  Mike’s  boy  and 
Mike’s  beloved  talked  together,  thoughts 
of  the  quarrel  melted  away.  It  was  two 
in  the  morning  when  Eddie  patted  Liz’s 
hand  and  said,  “Everything’s  going  to  be 
all  right.  Want  me  to  make  some  coffee?” 

“Tea,  please.” 

Eddie  was  in  the  kitchen  when  the 
phone  at  last  did  ring.  Liz  leaped  for 
it,  whispered,  “Hello,”  and  heard  the 
rough-edged  voice  she’d  been  longing 
for:  “Liz,  baby.  I’m  sorry.” 

At  that  moment,  Eddie  sang  out,  “That’s 
Mike,  isn’t  it?  Hey,  where  do  you  keep 
the  tea  bags?” 

The  voice  in  Liz’s  ear  exploded  into  a 
roar  that  made  her  hold  the  receiver 
away.  “Who’s  that  with  you?!!” 

In  the  happy  times  that  followed,  the 
incident  made  laugh  material  for  the  four- 
some: Liz  and  Mike,  Debbie  and  Eddie. 
“Who’s  that  with  you?”  became  a run- 
ning gag. 

It  was  Mike  with  Liz,  Liz  with  Mike, 
always.  As  Mrs.  Michael  Todd,  Liz  saw 
her  world  expand  gloriously  to  make  the 
earth  their  kingdom.  Her  whim  was 
law,  but  she  had  no  important  decisions  to 
make,  no  big  responsibilities.  Mike  was 
her  king.  Did  she  want  to  see  the  dancing 
bears  in  the  Moscow  circus?  Did  she 
want  to  buy  a $3,000  ball  gown  in  Paris? 
She  saw  the  bears;  she  bought  the  gown 
(and  found  when  she  got  it  back  to  New 
York  that  it  was  too  tight).  There  was 
nothing  smug  and  pompous  about  their 
enjoyment  of  luxuries. 


If  reality  threatened  to  break  in,  Mike 
was  always  there  to  shield  her.  In  the 
hospital,  fearing  that  she  might  lose  their 
baby,  that  her  own  life  was  in  danger,  she 
felt  his  big  hand  close  around  hers,  and 
heard  the  reassuring  words:  “You’re  my 
little  girl.  Nothing’s  going  to  hurt  you.” 
She  believed  him,  and  baby  Liza  entered 
their  world. 

But  at  last  reality  did  smash  in,  and 
Mike  Todd  was  not  there.  It  was  on  a 
night  of  rain;  Liz  had  gone  to  bed  after 
waiting  for  a phone  call  that  never  came, 
a call  from  Tulsa,  which  was  to  have  been 
Mike’s  first  stop  on  the  flight  across  the 
country  in  his  private  plane.  She  slept 
fitfully.  In  the  morning,  Dick  Hanley  and 
Dr.  Rex  Kennamer  came  to  her  door. 
Before  they  spoke,  she  knew  what  they 
had  come  to  tell  her. 

For  months,  the  moments  after  that  kept 
recurring  in  nightmares.  The  pat-pat- 
pat  of  bare  feet  running  frantically 
through  a house  suddenly  filled  with  ter- 
ror. A voice  screaming  wordlessly,  sense- 
lessly— her  own  voice,  but  somehow  apart 
from  her.  Fingers  scrabbling  at  window- 
panes,  at  a closed  door.  She  wanted  to  get 
out  of  this  nightmare  of  tragic  reality  and 
go  back  to  her  own  safe  world,  where  the 
phone  would  ring  and  she  would  hear 
Mike’s  voice. 

The  friends  were  still  there  to  help 
and  comfort  her.  Debbie  Reynolds,  say- 
ing, “What  about  the  children?  Liz,  let 
them  stay  with  me  for  a little  while.” 
Eddie  Fisher,  with  her  on  the  long  flight 
to  Chicago,  with  her  at  Mike’s  graveside. 
Her  brother,  Howard,  taking  her  out  of 
the  terror-haunted  house  to  stay  in  his 
San  Diego  home,  with  her  children. 
When  Liz  finally  went  back  to  work, 
studio  friends  closed  in  around  her  to 
shelter  her  with  kindness.  Her  dressing 
room  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  red 
roses,  gift  from  her  director  and  fellow 
players,  whose  card  read:  “You  are  deep  in 
our  hearts.”  And  there  was  a small  bunch 
of  violets  from  the  crew,  men  who  had 
known  her  as  a twelve-year-old. 

On  the  set,  Liz  at  first  choked  and 
stammered  over  lines  that  echoed  reality 
too  sharply:  “You  don’t  know  what  it  is 
to  lose  someone  you  love.”  But  soon  she 
felt  at  home  among  the  lights,  micro- 
phones, cameras — familiar  and  reassuring 
to  her. 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  she 
plunged  into  a search  for  the  way  back. 
In  Palm  Springs,  she  had  been  happy 
with  Mike.  So  she  went  to  Palm  Springs, 


a lush  green  miracle  among  the  bare 
sands  and  mountains.  But  the  palm  trees 
and  the  brilliant  flowers  now  looked  gar- 
ish and  dead;  Mike  wasn’t  there.  She 
had  to  be  taken  home  in  a state  of  nerv- 
ous collapse. 

Liz  flew  to  New  York,  and  again  friends 
greeted  her.  There  was  Monty  Clift, 
who’d  been  through  troubles  of  his  own. 
His  sensitive  face  lined  with  the  under- 
standing born  of  hard  knowledge,  he  told 
her,  “Liz,  there  are  some  things  you  just 
have  to  learn  to  live  with.” 

They  were  having  dinner  at  the  Luau, 
where  the  exotic  food  and  the  colorful 
Hawaiian  decorations  are  meant  to  create 
a holiday  mood.  But  Liz  suddenly  saw 
herself  there  on  an  earlier  evening,  wan- 
dering into  the  little  shop  connected  with 
the  Luau,  and  exclaiming  over  a straight- 
cut,  slit-skirted  dress. 

“Whaddya  call  that?”  Mike  had  growled. 

“It’s  a muu  muu.  Oh,  Mike,  I’ve  got  to 
have  it!” 

“All  right,  honey.  But  you’ll  scare  the 
natives!” 

Mike’s  voice  was  all  she  could  hear; 
Monty’s  receded  into  mere  sounds.  She 
couldn’t  bear  to  stay  in  the  Luau  a mo- 
ment longer.  “Monty,  I want  to  go  home, 
please.”  She  fled  from  New  York,  back 
to  California.  Places  weren’t  enough; 
without  Mike,  they  were  nothing. 

One  evening  while  she  was  having  din- 
ner with  Debbie  and  Eddie  at  their  house, 
they  were  talking  eagerly  about  his  com- 
ing night-club  date  in  Las  Vegas,  at  the 
Tropicana  Hotel.  “Coming  to  Vegas  for 
the  big  night?”  Eddie  asked  Liz. 

“You  know  I am.  I wouldn’t  miss  it!” 

And  Liz  was  there  at  a ringside  table 
when  the  music  blared  out  an  opening 
theme  and  Eddie  came  onstage.  She  ap- 
plauded each  number  with  real  enthusi- 
asm. At  the  lavish  party  that  the  Tropi- 
cana management  threw  afterwards,  she 
found  a moment  to  tell  Eddie,  “Mike 
would  have  been  proud  of  ‘his  boy’!” 
Now  she  could  say  the  beloved  name 
without  tears. 

Sympathy  had  gone  out  to  Liz  before 
this,  but  at  the  party  her  friends  watched 
her  and  felt  a load  lift  from  their  hearts. 
“Look  at  Liz,  will  you?  She’s  certainly 
her  old  self  again.” 

Liz  had  found  the  way  back — not 
through  places,  but  with  people.  She 
danced  with  Rock  Hudson,  smiling,  at 
ease;  she  danced  with  Arthur  Loew,  Jr., 
her  escort  that  evening.  In  Arthur’s  com- 
pany, she  almost  felt  like  a teenager  again, 
because  they’d  been  part  of  the  same 
crowd  in  the  days  before  her  first  mar- 
riage. They  shared  pleasant,  trivial  mem- 
ories: “Remember  the  time  we  were  over 
at  Janie’s  and  you  dropped  the  hamburger 
into  the  fire?  Remember  . . .” 

It  was  Arthur  who  introduced  Liz  to 
the  sun-drenched,  quiet  town  of  Tuscon, 
Arizona,  hidden  away  in  the  mountains. 
She  had  come  there  for  the  first  time  only 
two  weeks  after  Mike’s  death,  so  weak 
that  she  had  to  be  helped  off  the  plane. 
This  town,  rousing  no  memories  of  Mike, 
offered  her  a true  refuge.  The  people 
and  the  press  of  Tuscon  shielded  her  with 
an  amazing  conspiracy  of  kindness:  no 
flash  bulbs,  no  prying  questions,  never  a 
word  in  the  papers.  She  was  simply  ac- 
cepted as  a welcome  visitor,  and  she  kept 
coming  back. 

The  town  had  had  a deep  meaning  for 
Liz  ever  since  she  first  entered  the 
Tuscon  home  of  Arthur’s  sister,  Jane 
Morse.  Riding  was  Jane’s  favorite  pas- 
time, and  she  had  promptly  taken  Liz  out 
to  the  stables.  As  soon  as  the  doors 
opened,  the  air  was  full  of  the  strong, 
earthy  smell  of  horses  and  hay  and  leath- 
er. To  Liz,  it  was  the  odor  of  her  child- 
hood, and  she  suddenly  felt  safe  again, 
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the  little  girl  with  her  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  splendid  horse  that  had  been 

I given  to  her  for  her  very  own. 

Anxious  for  her  children  to  know  such 
a friendly,  outdoor  life,  Liz  began  bring- 
ing them  on  her  visits.  Eventually  she 
decided  to  rent  a house  in  Tuscon.  She 
was  just  about  to  move  in  when  the  idyll 
was  shattered  by  an  unlucky  mistake: 
The  local  paper,  in  an  otherwise  discreet 
and  sociable  article  about  the  new  neigh- 
bor, gave  the  street  address  of  the  house. 

The  article  came  out  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday,  crowds  of  idle,  curious  tourists — 
not  townspeople — swarmed  up  and  down 
the  street,  looking  for  Liz,  thinking  she 
had  already  moved  in.  Teenaged  kids 
drove  by  the  house,  honking  their  horns, 
calling  out,  “Hey,  Liz!  Can  I have  an 
autograph?” 

Reality  had  crept  into  her  refuge,  re- 
minding Liz  that  she  was  a celebrity,  sen- 
tenced to  live  in  the  spotlight.  She  couldn’t 
go  back  to  Tuscon.  All  right,  then — she 
would  vacation  like  a celebrity.  She 
cabled  for  a reservation  at  the  Hotel  du 
Cap  in  Antibes,  on  the  French  Riviera. 
And  perhaps  that’s  where  she  should  have 
gone.  Perhaps  three  lives  would  have 
been  happier  if  Liz  had  gone  to  Antibes  . . . 

Confusion  over  her  passport  delayed 
her,  to  begin  with.  When  she  opened  the 
safe-deposit  box  and  took  it  out,  she  read 
with  a shock:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Todd.”  She  had  forgotten  that  she  and 
Mike  had  a joint  passport.  Forms  were 
filled  out  and  sent  through;  a passport 
for  Elizabeth  Taylor  Todd  arrived.  She 
flew  to  New  York  to  start  the  trip — but 
dawdled  around  there. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  Labor  Day 
weekend,  Eddie  Fisher  called  her  at  her 
hotel  suite.  She  wasn’t  surprised  to  hear 
his  voice;  she  knew  he  was  in  town  for 
discussions  about  his  TV  shows  for  the 
coming  season. 

“You  won’t  believe  this,”  he  announced, 
“but  Grossinger’s  is  opening  the  indoor 
swimming  pool  at  long,  long  last.  You  are 
hereby  invited  to  the  ceremonies.” 

“Eddie!  What  are  you  talking  about?  I 
don’t  understand  a word.” 

He  chuckled  and  explained.  Gros- 
singer’s, famous  Catskills  resort,  a favor- 
ite among  showpeople,  had  been  building 
an  indoor  swimming  pool — or  at  least 
talking  about  building  one — for  years 
and  years.  A model  of  the  pool  had  been 
displayed  in  the  lobby  for  so  long  that 
all  the  regular  guests  ioked  about  it. 
“Now,”  Eddie  went  on,  “it’s  really  finished, 
and  Jennie  Grossinger’s  asked  me  up  for 
the  opening.  I’m  driving  up  Sunday  after- 
noon with  Danny  Welks.  Want  to  come 
along?” 

“Well  . . .”  Liz  said.  “I  don’t  know 
whether — ” 

“Come  on!  It’s  wonderful  country,  and 
the  weather  forecast  sounds  fine.  You’ll 
love  Jennie — love  the  place.  It’ll  do  you 
good.” 

“All  right,”  Liz  laughed. 

“We’ll  pick  you  up  about  four  or  four- 
thirty.  Okay?” 

“Okay.”  Shaking  her  head  in  amuse- 
ment, Liz  hung  up.  She’d  never  been  to 
Grossinger’s  and  couldn’t  really  picture 
what  it  was  like,  though  she  knew  it  had 
strong  associations  for  Eddie:  He  had 
gotten  his  first  break  as  a singer  there; 
he  and  Debbie  had  been  married  there. 

Well,  at  least  it  would  be  something  dif- 
ferent for  Liz.  The  French  Riviera  could 
wait;  she  had  been  there  before — with 
Mike. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  arrived. 
From  the  many  buildings  of  the 
sprawling  resort,  lights  glimmered 
through  the  trees  and  the  cheerful  chatter 
of  a holiday  crowd  drifted  out.  The  car 
kept  going,  to  a secluded  row  of  private 


homes.  Among  them  was  the  Gross’ngers’ 
own  house,  where  Liz  and  Eddie  and 
Danny  were  to  stay. 

When  the  three  entered  the  living  room 
— wide-windowed,  furnished  and  carpeted 
in  soft  shades  of  green — Jennie  Grossing- 
er  greeted  Liz  warmly,  taking  both  her 
hands.  “You’re  just  as  beautiful  as  your 
pictures.  Now — you’ll  want  to  change  for 
dinner.  You’ll  be  at  our  table.”  Her  tone 
was  cheerful  and  brisk,  with  only  a hint 
of  the  solicitude  that  everyone  showed  to- 
ward the  young  widow. 

Every  head  turned  when  Liz,  in  a 
simple  black  cocktail  dress,  walked  into 
the  spacious  dining  room  in  the  main 
building.  Paul,  the  Grossingers’  son,  said 
later:  “We’ve  had  plenty  of  celebrities 
here,  but  not  one  who  ever  created  the 
commotion  that  Liz  did.  Everybody  just 
had  to  get  a look  at  her.”  There  were  a 
few  gasps  of  surprise,  but  mostly  the  oth- 
er guests  just  stared  and  whispered  among 
themselves. 

With  Eddie,  Danny  Welks  and  Milton 
Blackstone.  Eddie’s  manager,  Liz  was 
seated  at  the  Grossingers’  big  table.  She 
forgot  about  all  the  eyes  focussed  on  her; 
she  had  the  illusion  that  she  was  just 
dining  with  a family,  in  their  home.  Ed- 
die, too,  seemed  utterly  relaxed,  free  of 
the  moods  that  Liz  knew  (and  Debbie 
knew  much  better).  When  Abe  Freed- 
man, the  maitre  de,  came  over  to  say  hel- 
lo, Eddie  introduced  him  to  Liz.  “Abe 
remembers  me  when  I worked  here  for 
thirty  dollars  a week.” 

“And  he  was  glad  to  get  it,”  Abe 
grinned. 

For  Eddie,  these  were  home  grounds. 
After  dinner,  the  group  went  through  the 
crowds  milling  around  the  lobby  and 
talking,  as  they  usually  do  at  this  hour, 
and  strolled  along  the  winding  path  un- 
der the  trees  to  the  rustic  building  that 
houses  the  theater.  With  Danny,  Liz  sat 
in  the  front  row  and  applauded  when  Ed- 
die was  called  up  to  the  stage  to  take  a 
bow.  “Labor  Day  weekend  at  Grossinger’s 
is  lucky  for  me,”  he  said.  He  didn’t  have 
to  explain;  almost  everyone  present  re- 
membered that  a green  kid  had  once  gone 
up  to  this  stage  to  sing  at  this  holiday 
time,  nine  years  before. 

And  it  was  in  September,  too — the  26th, 
1955 — that  Eddie  and  Debbie  were  mar- 
ried, at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Etess 
(the  Grossingers’  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter). This  evening,  several  people  asked 
Eddie  casually,  “Where’s  Debbie?”  And 
he  answered  each  time,  “Home  in  Cali- 
fornia. with  the  kids.” 

The  Etesses  also  live  in  the  secluded 
row  at  the  edge  of  the  grounds,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  far  when  the  group  re- 
turned to  the  Grossingers’  house.  Getting 
ready  for  bed,  Liz  heard  the  rustle  of 
leaves  outside,  the  fiddling  of  crickets, 
the  rising  and  falling  buzz-saw  of  locusts 
— all  placid  country  noises.  New  York 
seemed  very  far  away;  so  did  the  Riviera 
and  Palm  Springs  and  Tucson — and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Liz  slept  peacefully  through  most  of  the 
morning,  while  Eddie  and  the  other  men 
rose  early  to  get  a start  on  the  golf  course 
before  the  weekend  crush.  There  were 
1,500  guests  at  Grossinger’s,  and  a good 
many  of  them  jammed  in  to  cheer  the 
ceremonies  opening  the  indoor  pool.  But 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Labor  Day  the 
crowds  at  play  all  over  the  grounds  began 
thinning  out,  and  after  dinner  the  roar  of 
departing  cars  rose  to  a crescendo  and 
then  died  away,  and  the  country  noises 
took  over. 

Starting  to  wane,  the  moon  rose  late. 
The  green  of  the  Catskill  slopes  looked 
black,  with  lighter  slashes  marking  the 
trails  where  skiers  would  swoop  in  a few 
months.  There  is  a walk  that  honey- 
mooners  and  sweethearts  know,  past  the 
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tennis  courts  (deserted  now)  to  the  lake. 
Bathers  stopped  going  there  after  the  out- 
door pool  was  opened;  grasses  grew  again 
around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  so  that 
there  was  not  a sign  of  people.  (Who 
wants  people?)  The  still  water  caught  the 
moon  . . . 

The  sky  was  gray  and  rain  threatened 
when  Liz  and  Eddie  left  Grossinger’s  at 
quarter  of  four  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  for 
the  fifteen-minute  drive  to  the  air  field 
built  especially  for  the  resort.  Without 
a qualm,  Liz  stepped  into  the  private 
plane  that  Eddie,  Welks  and  Blackstone 
had  rented.  There  was  even  a sense  of 
exhilaration  at  the  lift  you  can  feel  only 
in  a small  plane  when  the  wheels  leave 
the  runway.  Airborne,  it  banked,  and 
Liz  could  see  below  her  the  scattered 
buildings  among  the  greenery,  the  gun- 
metal  sheen  of  the  lake,  all  tilted  at  a 
strange  angle,  as  if  they  were  about  to 
spill  toward  the  horizon,  off  the  edge  of 
the  earth. 

The  plane  leveled  onto  a course  for  New 
York.  Liz  felt  a stirring  of  anticipation. 
In  New  York  City,  fall  isn’t  just  the 
sad  end  of  summer;  it’s  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  A hint  of  excitement  begins 
to  crackle  with  the  first  hint  of  crispness 
in  the  air. 

That  week,  at  a show-business  party  in 
the  Harwyn  Club,  Liz  danced  with  Eddie 
all  evening.  (Queried  about  this  later,  she 
said,  “I  dance  with  a lot  of  men.  Eddie 
happens  to  be  a very  good  dancer,  that’s 
all.”) 

Friday  evening,  Liz  and  Eddie  joined 
friends  Eva  Marie  Saint  and  Rick  Inger- 
soll  at  the  Blue  Angel  for  an  hour’s  chat 
over  champagne.  This  is  a small  and  in- 
timate night  spot,  usually  crowded.  As 
the  party  made  ready  to  leave,  the  head- 
waiter  came  over  to  the  table  with  a 
whispered  word.  Liz,  Eva  and  Rick  left 
by  the  front  door;  Eddie,  by  a side  en- 
trance. But  all  four  got  into  the  same 
limousine — and  a flashbulb  went  off  be- 
fore it  pulled  away. 

Front-paged  on  the  Saturday  edition  of 
a New  York  paper,  the  smiling  picture 
set  fire  to  a gunpowder  trail  already  laid 
by  gossip.  Column  items  kept  the  sparks 
running  along  it  toward  the  now  inevita- 
ble explosion  of  headlines. 

Liz  took  off  for  California  at  five  min- 
utes past  midnight,  just  one  week  after 
Labor  Day  at  Grossinger’s.  But  there  was 
a report  of  fire  (false,  it  later  proved) 
aboard  the  big  plane,  and  it  turned  back 
to  land  at  Idlewild.  Liz  had  to  stay  there, 
at  the  International  Hotel,  to  wait  for  a 
later  flight.  Phone  calls  to  her  suite  were 
fended  off,  but  when  she  went  to  break- 
fast, the  reporters  were  waiting,  to  serve 
her  questions  along  with  her  orange  juice 
and  coffee. 

“Miss  Taylor,  why  were  you  and  Eddie 
in  New  York  at  the  same  time?” 

“I’ve  been  here  on  a vacation.  Things 
just  happen.  We  made  no  plans.” 

“Why  are  you  going  to  California?” 
Through  clenched  teeth:  “Because  I’ve 
got  three  children  there.” 

“Are  you  in  love  with  Eddie?” 

“That’s  a stupid  question!  I’m  not  going 
to  dignify  it  with  an  answer.” 

“Are  you  going  to  see  Debbie  in  Cali- 
fornia?” 

“Of  course  I am.  Why  not?” 

“All  these  stories  about  you  and  Eddie 
must — ” 

“You  know  I’m  a friend  of  Eddie’s! 
Everybody  knows  that.  I can’t  help  what 
people  say.  I think  this  is  all  pretty 
stupid!” 

Even  Liz  could  not  mistake  the  picture 
of  herself  that  was  slowly  being  built  up 
through  these  questions.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  picture,  and  she  refused  to  look  at 
it.  To  her,  it  seemed  utterly  false  and 
unreal. 


Meantime,  while  Liz  had  been  sleeping 
at  the  International  Hotel,  Eddie  had 
reached  California,  on  a flight  arriving  at 
2: 40  a.m.  California  time.  Liz’s  plane  fi- 
nally took  off  at  eleven  minutes  after 
noon,  New  York  time.  While  it  crossed 
the  continent,  Eddie  and  Debbie  came 
face  to  face.  And  when  Liz’s  plane 
touched  down,  at  5:30  p.m.,  California 
time,  the  afternoon  papers  were  out  with 
stories  of  the  bitter  quarrel  in  the  Fisher 
home. 

Chased  to  the  limousine  by  the  news- 
men and  finally  argued  into  speaking,  Liz 
said,  “I  haven’t  read  the  paper.  I don’t 
know  what  it’s  all  about.  ...  I don’t  know 
if  I will  see  Eddie  and  Debbie  tonight.  I 
just  don’t  know.  ...  I only  planned  to  be 
gone  a couple  of  weeks,  and  I’ve  already 
been  away  that  long.  I had  to  come  back 
to  discuss  a film,  and  I miss  my  three 
kids.” 

But  Liz  didn’t  go  directly  to  her  chil- 
dren. With  the  reporters’  cars  in  pursuit, 
the  limousine  went  out  La  Cienega 
Boulevard  into  Beverly  Hills.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Liz  had  a reservation  for  one 
of  the  $150-a-day  bungalows  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel.  The  limousine  did  take 
her  to  the  hotel,  and  Liz  hurried  alone 
through  the  lobby.  Suddenly,  she  turned 
into  one  of  the  banquet  suites,  where  a 
party  for  Mexico  City  publisher  Carmen 
Figueroa  was  in  progress.  Startled  guests 
saw  Elizabeth  Taylor  whip  across  the 
room,  her  brown  wool  dress  floating  out 
behind  her,  the  little  dog  Theresa  still 
held  in  one  arm.  Liz  went  out  through  a 
side  door — and  vanished.  The  press  had 
been  successfully  thrown  off  the  trail. 

While  headlines  announced  the  Fishers’ 
separation,  Liz’s  whereabouts  remained 
unknown.  Actually,  there  had  been  a 
second  car  waiting  to  whisk  her  to  agent 
Kurt  Frings’  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  If 
Debbie  Reynolds  discovered  that  she  was 
staying  at  this  mansion  and  called  her 
there,  Liz  did  not  come  to  the  phone.  But 
after  a day  had  gone  by,  Liz  did  consent 
to  give  one  interview — and  nearly  every- 
one found  her  words  shocking:  “Eddie  is 
not  in  love  with  Debbie  and  never  has 
been.” 

Asked  again  whether  she  loved  Eddie, 
Liz  said:  “I  like  him  very  much.  I’ve  felt 
happier  and  more  like  a human  being  for 
the  past  two  weeks  than  I have  since 
Mike  died.” 

Her  own  world  was  bright  again;  she 
didn’t  want  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
that  vague  world  outside,  where  a picture 
of  a very  different  Liz  Taylor  was  taking 
shape.  Indignantly  she  said,  “You  know 
I don’t  go  about  breaking  up  happy  mar- 
riages.” To  Liz,  the  idea  was  ridiculous; 
she  couldn’t  do  such  a thing — not  the 
sweet  twelve-year-old  who  had  grown  up 
to  become  Mike  Todd’s  “little  girl.” 

But  Debbie  and  Eddie  were  separated. 
Swiftly  Liz  added,  “You  can’t  break  up  a 
happy  marriage.  Debbie’s  and  Eddie’s 
never  has  been.” 

With  these  words,  Liz  may  have  pro- 
tected the  picture  of  herself  enshrined  in 
her  own  mind.  But  people  outside  were 
not  convinced.  Debbie’s  mother  said  bit- 
terly of  Liz:  “Everybody  knows  what  she 
is  . . . Liz  won’t  get  hurt,  because  nobody 
can  hurt  her.” 


In  a sense,  this  may  be  true.  Just  once, 
Liz  did  take  the  full  force  of  a terrible 
hurt.  Others  have  spiritually  survived 
such  blows,  but  Liz’s  earlier  life  had  left 
her  totally  unprepared,  and  her  feelings 
may  have  died  with  Mike. 

In  another  sense,  Mrs.  Reynolds  is  mis- 
taken. There  is  one  person  who  can  hurt 
Liz  Taylor — and  that  person  is  Liz  herself. 


—JANET  GRAVES 


LIZ  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  M-G-M’s  “CAT  ON  A HOT 
TIN  ROOF.” 


WE  ELOPED ! 

Continued  from  page  44 

With  all  the  tensions  leading  up  to  a 
marriage,  and  the  outside  pressures  and 
demands  made  on  them,  nerves  soon  got 
to  the  breaking  point.  Finally  Diane  and 
Peter  came  to  one  conclusion:  Their  love 
for  each  other  was  the  important  thing — 
they  planned  an  elopment. 

They  picked  Friday,  September  5th.  The 
days  just  before  “D-Day,”  Diane  had  left 
her  house  an  unusual  number  of  times. 
“I’ve  an  errand  to  do,”  she’d  say.  But  each 
time  she  left  she  carried  another  piece  of 
clothing  or  some  personal  trinket  away 
with  her — things  she  would  need  those 
first  few  days  away  from  home.  The  plan 
was  that  on  Friday  she  and  Peter  and 
Pattie  and  Bill  Coleman,  who  were  to  be 
their  attendants,  would  drive  to  Las  Vegas. 
No  one  would  know  they  had  gone  until 
it  was  all  over.  Roger  Marshutz,  the 
Photoplay  photographer  who  was  also 
their  good  friend,  was  coming  along  to 
take  the  pictures  for  their  wedding  album. 

Walking  to  the  shower  that  Friday 
morning,  Diane  had  let  her  eyes  stray  to 
the  stack  of  wedding  invitations  on  her 
desk.  They  were  for  the  big,  formal  wed- 
ding they  had  planned  and  now  they 
would  never  be  mailed.  Turning  on  the 
water  she  relaxed  momentarily  under  the 
cool  spray.  Then  she  stepped  out  of  the 
shower,  wrapped  herself  in  an  oversized 
turkish  towel  and  waltzed  back  into  the 
bedroom.  Looking  in  her  dresser  mirror, 
she  frowned.  Darn  those  freckles,  she 
thought  to  herself.  Why  must  I look  like  a 
sixteen-year-old  instead  of  a twenty-one- 
year-old  woman?  But  then  the  frown  gave 
way  to  a dimple.  Freckles  or  no  freckles, 
by  that  evening  she’d  be  an  old  married 
lady — she’d  be  Peter’s  wife! 

Diane  put  on  a pair  of  plaid  shorts  and 
a freshly- ironed  yellow  cotton  blouse. 
“Wear  something  cool,”  Pattie  Coleman 
had  told  her.  “It’ll  be  hot  driving  across 
the  desert  from  Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas.” 

She  arrived  at  the  Colemans’  house  in 
San  Fernando  Valley  at  11:45.  She  was 
glad  Pattie  was  going  to  be  with  her. 
Pattie  was  the  first  friend  she’d  met  when 
she  and  her  family  came  West  after  leav- 
ing Minnesota.  It  was  only  fitting  Pattie 
should  be  her  Matron  of  Honor  and  Pat- 


tie’s  husband  should  be  Peter’s  best  man. 
When  she  got  to  their  home  they  were 
ready  and  waiting,  but  the  groom-to-be 
was  nowhere  in  sight. 

“He’s  gone  to  pick  up  your  dress,”  they 
told  Diane,  and  the  three  of  them  sat  wait- 
ing until  Pete  arrived. 

“The  dress  isn’t  ready  yet.  We  can’t 
have  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Let’s  get  the 
car  all  packed.  We  can  stop  by  the  dress 
shop  on  the  way  out  of  town.” 

Peter  took  their  luggage  out  to  the  car. 
They  were  using  the  powder-blue  Cadil- 
lac convertible  that  Peter  had  given  Diane 
as  a pre-wedding  gift. 

“Say,  Bill,”  Peter  called,  “how  do  you 
get  to  Las  Vegas?  I’ve  never  been  there. 
Which  highway  do  we  take  out  of  town?” 

“You  don’t  know?”  Bill  smiled.  “Well, 
that  makes  two  of  us!” 

Back  they  went  inside  the  house.  Peter 
and  Diane  were  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
to  map  their  trip  when  Pattie  let  out  a 
shriek. 

“Whoops,  I almost  forgot!  We  have  to 
pick  up  the  wedding  cake!” 

Pattie  flew  out  the  door,  raced  around 
the'  block  to  the  bakery  shop,  and  came 
bach  a few  breathless  minutes  later.  “Ooh, 
let  me  see,”  Diane  pleaded.  Pattie  lifted 
the  top  of  the  box  and  there  was  the  cake, 
with  a little  spun-sugar  bride  and  groom 
on  its  top. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  Peter  said  in  his  very 
best  “Lawman”  drawl.  “Well,  ma’am,  if 
you  all  have  a hankering  to  leave  I’d  say 
now’s  as  good  a time  as  any.” 

Peter  opened  the  door  of  the  car,  bowed 
low,  and  Diane  hopped  into  the  front  seat. 
A few  blocks  away  they  pulled  up  in  front 
of  Leopold’s  gown  shop.  Diane  got  out  to 
get  her  dress.  Peter  started  to  follow,  but 
got  no  further  than  the  front  door.  “You 
can’t  see  the  dress,”  Diane  shouted.  “It’s 
not  traditional!”  Peter  stayed  out  front 
while  Mr.  Leopold  packed  the  dress  in  a 
protective  bag  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  the 
couple  strolled  back  to  the  car. 

Bill  suggested  he  drive  the  lead  car,  with 
Peter  and  Diane  following.  By  12:30, 
complete  with  wedding  cake,  dress, 
luggage  and  a roadmap,  the  two  cars 
started  off  to  Nevada. 

Across  the  desert  they  went.  The  ride 
was  uneventful,  except  for  a freak  storm 
which  came  and  went  before  they  realized 
what  had  hit  them. 

“Imagine  it  raining  in  the  desert  in 
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Loneliness 

—the 

Killer 


It  comes  in  the  night,  with 
the  persistence  of  a ticking 
clock.  It  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening.  But  it  comes! 
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September,”  Diane  said  to  Peter.  “If  I 
were  superstitious  I might  take  that  as  a 
bad  omen.  But  I’m  so  glad  we  decided  to 
elope  and  not  just  postpone  things.” 

Peter  leaned  over,  gave  Diane  a kiss  on 
the  top  of  her  pretty  head,  and  said,  “I’m 
glad  too — very  glad.” 

They  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  at  exactly 
7 p.m.  As  they  entered  the  town,  coming 
off  the  almost  dark  and  lonely  highway, 
Diane  and  Peter  did  a doubletake.  Las 
Vegas  looked  like  a carnival  with  the  rides 
all  going  at  once.  Gigantic  neon  signs  dot- 
ted the  horizon  like  giant  emeralds  and 
rubies  and  diamonds  on  a necklace.  Every- 
where hotels  loomed,  one  larger  and  more 
fabulous  than  the  next. 

Wow,  they  both  agreed,  what  a setting 
for  a wedding!  It’s  not  exactly  orange 
blossoms  and  white  rice — but  wow!  They 
arrived  at  the  Sands  Hotel  and  went  to 
register.  They  were  met  by  a representa- 
tive of  the  hotel  who  greeted  them  and 
handed  them  wires  which  had  already 
started  piling  up.  It  seems  a Hollywood 
columnist  had  somehow  been  informed. 

The  bell  boy  took  their  luggage  up  to  the 
bridal  suite  while  Peter  checked  to  find 
out  where  they  had  to  go  to  get  their 
wedding  license  and  how  long  it  would 
take.  He  was  informed  the  whole  process 
took  forty-five  minutes.  Diane  and  Peter 
figured  they’d  get  cleaned  up  fast,  go  over 
for  the  license  and  be  back  at  the  hotel 
and  dressed  in  bridal  finery  by  ten.  Peter 
went  to  a lobby  phone,  and  called  the 
chapel  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for 
10:30  that  evening.  Then  he  and  Diane, 
really  excited  by  now,  hopped  into  the 
car  and  headed  for  downtown  Las  Vegas 
and  the  Hall  of  Records. 

In  Las  Vegas,  the  wedding  chapels  and 
license  bureaus  are  open  on  a seven-day- 
a-week  basis.  It  was  nearly  eight  when 
the  couple  drove  up  to  the  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords. They’d  left  the  hotel  so  impulsively 
they’d  forgotten  to  tell  the  Colemans  they 
were  leaving  to  get  the  license.  All  alone 
they  trooped  up  to  the  desk,  smiled  at 
the  registrar  and  began  filling  out  the  ap- 
plication. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  faces  that  were 
flushed  with  happiness  were  pale  and 
forlorn.  Peter  and  Diane  looked  at 
each  other— Diane  was  too  stunned  and 
unhappy  even  for  tears.  They  both  felt 
numb.  What  could  they  do?  It  was  now 
8:45,  the  ceremony  was  scheduled  for 
10:30.  Then  a door  opened  and  the  Cole- 
mans and  Roger  came  into  the  marriage 
bureau  office.  Rog  had  his  camera  poised 
and  loaded,  ready  to  shoot  a picture  of 
the  happy  couple  with  their  license.  Peter 
looked  up.  “Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened?” he  asked  glumly.  “We  can’t  get 
our  license?  They  think  I’m  a minor.  Can 
you  beat  that?” 

The  wedding  party  joined  the  bridal 
couple  at  the  wooden  bench.  “I  know 
what,”  Bill  said  finally.  “Why  not  call  Los 
Angeles?  Get  some  friend  to  go  to  your 
apartment  and  get  your  birth  certificate, 
and  your  Army  discharge  papers  for  good 
measure,  and  send  them  up.” 

Pete  hopped  into  a phone  booth  and 
called  his  neighbor  Chuck  Courtey.  Chuck 
said  he’d  be  glad  to  help.  It  was  almost 
nine.  Planes  left  for  Las  Vegas  nearly 
every  hour.  Chuck  rushed  the  papers  to 
the  Los  Angeles  airport,  they’d  arrive  in 
Las  Vegas  in  a matter  of  two  or  three 
hours.  “Don’t  worry,”  Chuck  said.  “By 
midnight  the  papers  will  be  in  your  hands.” 

Peter  and  Diane  drove  back  to  town 
and  passed  the  wedding  chapel — The  Lit- 
tle Church  in  the  West— alongside  the 
New  Frontier  Hotel.  They  got  out  of  the 
car  and  entered  the  chapel  just  to  look. 
From  the  rear  they  could  see  a flower- 
banked  altar  and  gleaming  candles.  Diane 
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shivered.  They  arranged  for  their  cere- 
mony to  be  postponed  until  one  a.m.  the 
following  morning. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  the  management  in- 
vited the  bridal  party  to  be  guests  at  the 
floor  show.  Its  star,  Jerry  Lewis,  having 
been  tipped  off  about  the  wedding  by  the 
management,  had  the  spotlight  focused  on 
their  table. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’d  like  to  an- 
nounce the  . . Jerry  cupped  his  hand 
to  his  eyes.  Over  the  footlights  he  could 
see  Diane  sadly  shaking  her  golden  crop 
of  curls  and  Peter  signaling  to  him.  Jerry 
poised  in  mid-sentenced,  hopped  off  the 
stage,  and  briefly  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened. Walking  back  on  stage  he  con- 
tinued, “I’d  like  to  announce  that  Diane 
Jergens  and  Peter  Brown  will  be  married 
tomorrow!” 

After  the  show,  Jerry  Lewis  stopped  off 
at  their  table.  He  leaned  over,  pecked 
Diane  on  the  cheek  and  then  said  solemnly, 
“Don’t  be  upset.  You  have  to  wait  a long 
time  for  the  good  things.” 

At  midnight,  Peter  checked  the  desk. 
No  mail.  Everyone  was  on  edge  and  it 
was  decided  that,  rather  than  go  through 
the  anxiety  of  waiting,  they’d  postpone 
the  ceremony  until  the  following  after- 
noon. The  Colemans  went  off  to  their 
room  and  Peter  and  Diane,  too  nervous  to 
rest,  went  out  to  see  the  sights  of  Las 
Vegas.  As  long  as  they  were  together,  it 
was  easier  to  take  the  disappointment.  At 
3:30  that  morning,  after  visiting  the  town’s 
late  spots,  a tired  couple  came  strolling 
back  into  the  hotel  lobby.  The  mail  still 
hadn’t  brought  anything  except  a few 
dozen  more  congratulatory  telegrams. 

Diane  went  up  to  the  bridal  suite  alone, 
while  Peter  shared  a bedroom  with  Roger. 
They  rode  up  in  the  elevator  and  Peter 
took  Diane  to  the  door  of  what  was  to 
have  been  their  room.  He  kissed  her  ten- 
derly, they  held  hands  for  a moment,  then 
he  said,  “Please  don’t  worry.  By  tomor- 
row we’ll  have  forgotten  all  of  this.”  Diane 
tried  to  smile,  but  she  couldn’t.  She  just 
kissed  Peter  good  night  and  went  into  the 
room  alone.  She  glanced  at  her  suitcase 
and  then  at  another  sitting  next  to  hers 
on  the  floor.  Peter  had  left  his  luggage. 
She  smoothed  an  imaginary  wrinkle  out 
of  her  wedding  dress,  hanging  securely  in 
the  closet,  and  then  she  climbed  into  bed. 
A fine  wedding  night,  with  Peter  two 
floors  above  her  and  only  his  suitcase  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  as  a reminder.  What 
a way  to  start  a honeymoon.  Honeymoon? 
They  weren’t  even  married  yet! 

At  first  sleep  wouldn’t  come.  Diane 
tossed  and  turned.  Finally,  she  dozed  off. 
The  next  thing  she  knew  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  the  Venetian  blinds — it  was 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  September  6th.  The 
phone  ringing  had  awakened  her. 

“Good  morning  honey,  how  are  you?” 
she  heard  Peter’s  voice. 

“I’m  fine  but  I’m  glad  you  called.” 

“Relax,  honey,  Roger  and  I ordered 
breakfast  from  room  service.  I asked  the 
boy  to  stop  by  your  room  and  pick  up  my 
toothbrush  and  a clean  pair  of  socks  and 
shirt.  Look  through  my  suitcase  and  get 
the  things  for  him,  will  you?” 

“All  right,  darling — see  you  soon.  Peter, 
did  you  call  the  desk?  Did  the  papers 
arrive?” 

“Not  yet.  I wanted  to  talk  to  you  first. 
I’ll  call  right  now.  Don’t  worry  Diane, 
nothing  more  can  possibly  happen!” 

The  desk  told  Peter  the  regular  mail  had 
arrived  but  no  special  delivery.  Peter 
got  jumpy  and  went  out  to  take  a swim. 
Pat  Coleman  went  down  to  see  Diane, 
She  was  really  beginning  to  fidget.  The 
mail  still  hadn’t  arrived.  At  12:15  Peter 
called  the  post  office.  They  said  a batch  of 
special  mail  had  come  in  and  was  on  its 
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way  over  to  the  hotel.  Peter  went  down 
to  the  dining  room.  He  felt  slightly  ill — 
he  ordered  his  usual  bracer — orange  juice 
with  egg  and  said  to  Bill,  “Our  luck  seems 
to  be  bad — everything’s  against  us.  We 
left  Hollywood  to  elope  to  avoid  compli- 
cations, to  get  rid  of  all  the  obstacles.  Now 
I would  give  anything  for  a simple  big 
church  wedding  at  home.”  Bill  and  Roger 
pacified  Peter  while  Pat  kept  Diane  too 
occupied  chatting  to  get  overly  nervous. 

Suddenly  Diane  couldn’t  take  any  more 
small  talk.  Putting  on  jeans  and  a blouse 
she  walked  down  to  the  lobby  and  joined 
Peter.  Looking  up  at  him  she  whispered, 
“Do  you  think  we’ll  really  get  married 
today?  Or  will  something  else  happen  to 
stop  us?”  Peter  put  his  arms  around  her,  I 
gave  her  a hug  and  answered,  “Remember 
what  Jerry  Lewis  said,  ‘The  good  things 
take  a long  time  in  coming.’  What’s  a few 
more  hours  when  we  have  a whole  life- 
time together  ahead  of  us?  Hero  honey,” 
Peter  continued,  handing  Diane  a roll  of 
coins.  “Drop  some  money  in  a slot  ma- 
chine. That  will  help  pass  the  time  away.” 

Diane  strolled  into  the  casino  to  try 
her  luck  at  the  one  armed  bandits.  She 
dropped  a coin  into  the  machine,  pulled 
the  lever  and  nothing  came  out.  Her  luck 
was  still  running  bad.  She  was  about  to 
drop  another  coin  into  the  box  when  a 
uniformed  hotel  policeman  came  over  to 
her. 

“Sorry,  miss,”  he  said,  “minors  aren’t 
allowed  in  the  gambling  casino.  “I’ll  have 
to  see  some  identification.”  Diane  looked 
up  at  him,  and  said,  “I  left  my  wallet  in 
my  room  but  I’m  twenty-one.” 

Just  then  Peter  walked  in,  talked  to  the 
officer  and  vouched  for  his  bride’s  age. 
Then  he  said,  “By  the  way  officer,  how  old 
do  I look?” 

“Twenty-three  or  twenty-four.”  Diane 
and  Peter  couldn’t  restrain  themselves 
and  they  started  laughing.  Peter  said,  j 
“Say,  you  don’t  by  any  chance  sell  wed- 
ding licenses,  do  you?” 

“Honestly,  why  don’t  I have  wrinkles 
and  why  couldn’t  you  have  a few  grey 
hairs,”  Diane  sighed. 

Glumly  they  returned  to  wait  at  the 
hotel  desk.  At  exactly  12:45  Peter  walked 
over  to  a roulette  wheel  and  plunked  a 
chip  on  number  twenty-three.  It  came 
in.  The  first  time  he’d  won  anything  in 
his  life.  At  the  exact  moment  the  clerk 
came  over  to  inform  him  the  letter  had 
arrived.  The  winning  number  and  his 
papers  had  come  within  the  same  minute. 
With  this  stroke  of  good  fortune,  the  bad 
omens  seemed  to  disappear.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a good  sign.  Diane  and  Peter  heaved 
sighs  of  relief.  Now  it  was  only  a matter 
of  hours  before  they’d  be  man  and  wife. 
They  walked  out  the  front  of  the  hotel 
and  headed  for  the  car.  They  weren’t 
dragging  their  steps  any  longer.  All  the 
tension  of  the  past  two  months  planning 
and  the  last  twenty-four  hours  waiting 
seemed  behind  them. 

They  drove  to  the  Hall  of  Records  only 
to  be  greeted  by  a half-block  long  line  of 
couples,  all  waiting  to  get  licenses.  In 
order  to  save  time,  Peter  left  Diane  and 
Pat  to  wait  in  line  while  he  and  Bill  and 
Roger  went  over  to  the  chapel  to  make 
the  third  and  final  arrangement  for  the 
ceremony.  They  decided  on  5:30.  Peter 
went  back  to  the  Record  Bureau  and  he 
and  Diane  were  next  in  line.  The  clerk 
smiled  at  them,  said  hello,  and  looked  at 
Peter’s  papers.  A few  minutes  later,  they 
were  in  front  of  the  Record  Bureau,  wav- 
ing their  license  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Finally,  they  were  one  step  away  from 
being  married. 

They  went  back  to  the  hotel.  Diane 
went  up  to  rest  while  Peter  strolled 
around  the  hotel  lobby,  too  tense  to  stay  in 
one  place.  At  4: 45  he  came  up  to  the  room 
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TAB  HUNTER  CONTEST  RULES: 

1.  All  questions  must  be  answered  on 
the  entry  blank  and  all  information 
supplied  as  directed. 

2.  Mail  entry,  pasted  on  back  of  a post- 
card, to:  Tab  Hunter  Contest,  Photo- 
play, 205  East  42  St.,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  Entries  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  midnight,  De- 
cember 1,  1958. 

3.  Anyone  living  in  the  continental 
United  States  or  Canada  is  eligible, 
except  employees  of  Macfadden 
Publications,  their  advertising  agen- 
cies and  their  families. 

4.  The  winner  must  be  prepared  to 
make  a trip  to  Hollywood  and  must 
allow  her  trip  to  be  covered  photo- 
graphically for  Photoplay.  This  con- 
test is  subject  to  all  federal  and  state 
regulations. 

5.  The  editors  of  Photoplay  will  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  contest  and  each 
entrant  agrees  to  accept  their  de- 
cision as  final.  All  entries  become 
the  property  of  Macfadden  Publi- 
cations, to  be  used  as  it  sees  fit.  No 
entries  will  be  returned.  In  case  of 
a tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  the  original 
work  of  the  contestant  and  sub- 
mitted in  her  name.  Joint  entries 
will  not  be  accepted. 

7.  Tips  on  answering  first  question: 
Tab  has  told  you  what  he  likes  . . . 
now  he’d  like  to  know  you.  Tell  him 
anything  about  yourself  that  you 
think  he  would  find  interesting  and 
appealing,  describing  yourself — your 
likes  and  dislikes,  your  hobbies,  etc. 
— as  fully  as  possible  on  the  entry 
blank. 

P.S.  Special  bonus  prize!  For  the 
lucky  runner-up  there’s  a 
brand  new  Necchi  Mirella 
portable  sewing  machine. 
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Wm.  Skinner  & Sons 

12  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rayon  brocade  dress  and  coat 
(Simplicity  2783  and  2694) 

Harvey  Mills,  Inc. 

110  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wool  plaid  skirt  (Simplicity 
2700) 

Fabrex  Corp. 

115  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Jersey  top  ( Simplicity 
2773) 

Lebanon  Fabrics  Corp. 

1441  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ravon  and  wool  print  (Simplic- 
ity 2736) 

Cohn,  Hall,  Marx — Cohama  Division 
1407  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  are  available  at 
local  stores  everywhere.  Or,  write  Simplicity 
Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  PH,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


he  and  Roger  were  sharing.  Bill  Coleman 
came  in  to  help  him  get  ready.  Pattie 
helped  Diane. 

Diane  put  on  her  frilly  lace  slip  and 
then  they  checked  the  traditional  things. 
Something  old:  Diane  fingered  her  moth- 
er’s tiny  black  bible,  a Hungarian  Bible 
her  mother  had  brought  from  Europe. 
Something  new;  her  eyes  lit  on  the  beauti- 
ful white  silk  dress  with  the  tiny  eton 
jacket  and  the  full  ballerina  length  skirt. 
Something  borrowed:  Pattie’s  lace  hand- 
kerchief. Something  blue:  a satin  garter. 

By  five-fifteen  the  bride  and  groom,  their 
best  man,  matron  of  honor,  and  Roger, 
with  his  trusty  camera,  headed  for 
the  wedding  chapel.  Before  Diane  knew 
it,  they  were  there.  The  chapel  was  of 
rustic  wood  with  a tiny  pointed  roof.  The 
walk  leading  to  it  was  made  of  planks  of 
wood  and  Diane’s  heels  clicked  as  they 
trod  over  the  boards  on  their  way  to  the 
chapel  door.  Bill  and  Pattie  went  on 
ahead  and  reported  that  there  was  still 
another  wedding  in  process.  It  was  only 
5:27 — still  three  minutes  to  go. 

Bill  came  over  to  Peter.  The  groom 
shifted  nervously  from  foot  to  foot.  “Say, 
Bill,  you  sure  you  have  the  rings?”  It 
was  to  be  a double-ring  ceremony.  Diane’s 
was  a narrow  diamond  band  to  match  her 
engagement  ring,  while  Peter’s  was  a 
rough  textured,  wider  gold  band.  Both 
were  inscribed  with  the  words:  “For  bet- 
ter, for  worse,  Forever.” 

Bill  took  a white  jewel  box  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  Peter  the  rings.  Peter 
turned  the  gold  and  diamond  bands  over 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  then  ...  in 
one  instant  the  gold  band  fell  to  the 
ground.  Peter  groaned.  Diane  moaned. 
Down  on  his  knees  went  Peter,  silently 
uttering  a prayer.  From  his  position  he 
could  see  the  slits  in  between  the  wooden 
planks.  By  some  miracle  the  tiny  golden 
circle  had  landed  on  solid  wood — only  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  further  and  the  ring 
would  have  disappeared  through  the 
planks  and  into  the  sand  beneath  them. 
Peter  wiped  his  brow.  Diane  just  sighed. 

Finally  it  was  time.  It  was  really  time. 
Peter  took  Diane’s  arm  and  they  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  chapel.  When  they  were 
nearing  the  door,  Peter  leaned  over  and 
whispered,  “Only  a few  more  feet  and” 

. . . then  suddenly  his  bride  winced. 

“My  heel,  Peter.  My  heel,  it’s  stuck  in 
one  of  the  boards.” 

Peter  went  down  on  his  knees  again  and 
gently  removed  his  bride’s  slim  white  heel 
from  between  the  planks.  He  straightened 
up  and  said,  “Diane  there’s  only  about 
eight  more  feet  left  to  go  before  the  door. 
Nothing  else  can  happen,  really,  believe 
me.”  They  got  to  the  door  and  it  was 
opened  for  them.  The  tiny  chapel  was 
empty  except  for  Bill  and  Pattie  and  Roger 
and  a few  local  photographers.  As  they 
entered  the  church  they  saw  the  kindly 
face  of  the  minister,  Reverend  O.  T.  Phil- 
lips of  Las  Vegas  Unity  Church.  They 
walked  down  the  aisle.  It  was  very  quiet. 
Inside  the  chapel  there  was  a stillness.  Just 
a few  rays  of  the  desert  sunlight  streamed 
in  through  a small  stained  glass  window. 
The  strains  of  “I  Love  You  Truly”  were 
playing  on  an  organ.  Down  the  aisle  they 
walked,  slowly.  Diane  looking  straight 
ahead,  Peter  closing  his  eyes  for  a moment 
and  then  looking  down  at  his  beautiful 
bride.  He  walked  towards  Bill  and  Pattie 
and  the  Reverend,  waiting  at  the  altar. 

As  was  the  custom,  the  minister  took 
their  license  to  examine  it.  Only  a mere 
formality  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
order.  As  Diane  and  Peter  waited  for 
Reverend  Phillips  to  begin  saying  the 
words  that  would  join  them,  their  hearts 
pounded.  It  seemed  like  an  eternity  until 
the  minister  looked  at  Diane  and  said, 


“What  is  your  name,  dear?” 

She  whispered,  “Diane  Jergens.” 

“Well,”  the  minister  said,  shaking  his 
head  a little  sadly.  “The  clerk  at  the 
license  bureau  made  a slight  mistake.” 

Diane  started  to  tremble  and  Peter  just 
stood  there,  too  stunned  to  speak.  The 
minister  went  on,  “The  clerk  put  the  name 
of  the  groom  correctly  as  Peter  Brown, 
and  the  name  of  the  bride  as  . . . Peter 
Brown.” 

“What  a mistake,”  Peter  gulped.  Ac- 
cording to  the  license  he  was  marrying 
himself! 

“Oh,  Lord  in  Heaven  not  now,”  Diane 
prayed.  “Please  don’t  let  anything  delay 
us  anymore.” 

Peter  and  Diane  waited  for  a few  min- 
utes. The  minister  said,  “Don’t  worry, 
it’s  just  a technicality.  We  can  change 
the  names  here.”  And  then  . . . 

“Do  you  Peter  take  Diane  to  have  and 
to  hold  from  this  day  forward.  . . . Do  you 
Diane  take  Peter  for  better,  for  worse, 
in  sickness  and  health,  to  have  and  to  hold 
from  this  day  forward  till  death  do  you 
part?” 

They  said  their  I Do’s.  Peter  took  Diane 
in  his  arms.  They  kissed.  The  organ 
played  “Here  Comes  the  Bride.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Brown  walked  back  up  the 
aisle.  It  was  5:52,  Saturday,  September  6. 
They  were,  at  last,  man  and  wife. 

In  a few  minutes,  back  at  the  hotel,  Bill 
and  Pattie  and  Roger  were  toasting  the 
couple  with  raised  glasses  of  sparkling 
Burgundy  and  Peter  and  Diane  were 
laughing  and  looking  at  each  other  and 
Diane  was  saying  to  herself,  “Mrs.  Peter 
Brown,  Mrs.  Peter  Brown.  . . .” 

Jerry  Lewis  stopped  by  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. And  Sammy  Davis  and  Buddy 
Bregman  stopped  by,  too.  The  telegrams 
kept  coming  and  the  toasts  kept  being 
made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Brown.  Now  it  was 
official.  Now  the  heartache  and  the  ag- 
gravation was  behind  them.  Suddenly, 
everything  seemed  funny.  The  woman 
at  the  license  bureau  who  thought  Peter 
was  too  young  . . . the  hours  of  waiting 
for  the  papers  to  come  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  tensions,  the  inner  questions,  the 
problems,  the  lonely  night  that  was  to  have 
been  their  wedding  night  when  Diane 
shared  a room  with  the  suitcases  and 
Peter  shared  a suite  with  Roger.  The  ring 
falling  on  the  ground  and  the  mixup  on 
the  license — all  this  was  behind  them. 

It  was  7:15.  They’d  been  man  and  wife 
for  exactly  one  hour  and  twenty-three 
minutes.  Pattie  and  Bill  and  Roger  said 
their  goodbyes.  Diane  and  Peter  were  left 
alone.  Alone  in  the  fabulous  desert  re- 
sort, with  the  neon  lights  blazing,  the  slot 
machines  pouring  forth  coins  and  the 
people.  All  the  people,  some  newlyweds 
like  themselves.  All  the  people  sharing  a 
desert  sky  and  yet,  for  Diane  and  Peter, 
there  were  only  each  other. 

They  walked  hand  in  hand  out  of  the 
hotel’s  front  door  and  stood  looking  out 
toward  the  lights  of  the  city.  The  sparkle 
in  Diane’s  eyes  matched  twinkle  for 
twinkle  the  brilliance  of  the  low  hanging 
desert  moon  and  the  millions  of  lightbulbs 
flashing  on  and  off.  Then  they  turned  and 
headed  for  the  elevator.  Peter  looked  at 
Diane  and  she  looked  at  him.  It  was  right 
what  Jerry  Lewis  had  said  to  them:  “The 
good  things  are  worth  waiting  for.”  The 
good  things  do  take  time  coming,  how 
well  they  knew.  But  nothing  mattered. 
Nothing  at  all  except  that  they  had  each 
other.  Nothing  else  mattered.  For  better, 
for  worse,  forever.  . . . The  End 

you’ll  WANT  TO  SEE  DIANE  IN  WARNER’S 
“the  FBI  STORY”  AND  PETER  IN  ABC-TV’S 
“LAWMAN,”  SUNDAYS  AT  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T. 
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ROCK’S  LETTER 

Continued  from  page  22 

After  giving  it  a great  deal  of  thought, 
however,  I decided  that  there  was  some- 
thing I could  do  . . there  was  a good  deal 

I could  say. 

I could  take  my  pride  in  my  hands,  for 
instance,  and  sit  down  at  my  typewriter 
to  tell  you  a little  about  me — things,  per- 
haps, that  have  made  me  what  I am  to- 
day; the  emotions  that  are  part  of  me 
and  the  feelings  I’ll  never  grow  out  of.  I 
hope,  after  reading  this,  that  you  will  de- 
cide that  the  title  of  this  article  could 
have  been  “Success  Has  Not  Spoiled  Rock 
Hudson”  (with  apologies  to  George  Axel- 
rod. author  of  the  famous  play). 

Maybe  I don’t  look  the  type,  but  I’m  as 
vulnerable  as  most  people  and  perhaps 
more  sensitive  than  many — and  many  of 
the  things  being  said  about  my  divorce 
from  Phyllis  hurt  a good  deal. 

No  two  people  ever  enter  a marriage,  I 
think,  unless  they  firmly  believe  that 
“This  Is  for  Always.”  Phyllis  and  I did, 
too.  We  were  in  love  for  a long,  long 
time  before  we  considered  marriage,  and 
we  thought  long  and  seriously  before  we 
entered  into  it.  We  were  in  love,  and  we 
wanted  to  live  the  rest  of  our  lives  to- 
gether. It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

I’d  met  Phyllis  Gates  in  Henry  Willson’s 
office,  where  she  was  a secretary.  It  was 
a long  time  before  we  ever  had  our  first 
date  together.  And  when  we  finally  did, 
after  we’d  met  casually  in  a five-and- 
dime  store  on  a lunch  hour,  it  seemed 
natural  and  right.  We  had  such  a won- 
derful time  when  we  were  going  together! 
We  shared  the  same  private  jokes,  we 
liked  to  dance  to  the  same  kind  of  music, 
and  we  liked  to  do  the  same  things.  We 
had  gone  out  together  for  more  than  a 
year  before  I asked  her  to  marry  me  and 
she  accepted. 

Things  were  fine  at  the  beginning.  We 
had  a wonderful  honeymoon  in  Jamaica, 
and  then  we  spent  a memorable  week  in 
New  York  before  returning  to  Hollywood. 
The  first  few  months  of  our  marriage 
were  the  happiest  of  my  entire  life. 

We  both  wanted  a nice  home,  and  set 
about  finding  and  furnishing  one.  We 
both  wanted  children,  and  we  would  talk 
about  them  and  plan  for  them  for  hours 
on  end.  And  then,  without  any  warning, 
things  began  to  change. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  painful  it  is  to  be 
living  with  a person  you  used  to  be  in 
love  with,  and  then  having  both  of  you 
discover  that  for  whatever  the  reason— or 
reasons — you  aren’t  in  love  with  each 
other  any  more.  The  feeling  must  be 
something  like  stepping  onto  what  you 
think  is  firm,  solid  ground — only  to  dis- 
cover that  instead  you’ve  been  trapped  in 
quicksand.  You  sink  and  sink,  and  all  of 
your  struggles  and  efforts  to  maintain 
your  balance  and  equilibrium  serve  only 
to  make  things  worse.  You  know  you 
have  to  get  out  if  you’re  going  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  with  the  rest  of  your  life. 
And  you  have  to  get  out  fast! 

It’s  been  more  than  a year  since  the 
break-up  of  our  marriage,  and  I still 
find  it  painful  to  think  about  it,  and 
downright  impossible  to  discuss  it.  Nei- 
ther Phyllis  nor  I have  ever  been  great 
“talkers,”  and  neither  one  of  us  has  been 
able  to  discuss  our  marriage  or  the  rea- 
sons why  it  disintegrated  into  divorce.  I 
think  we  both  feel  that  there  are  some 
things  which  should  remain  part  of  the 
relationship  between  a man  and  a woman, 
and  that  it  is  something  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  neither  help  nor  hinder. 
Talking  about  it  wouldn’t  help,  and  might 


even  serve  to  destroy  whatever  was  still 
left  that  was  beautiful:  a memory,  per- 
haps, or  a feeling  that  still  remains  for  the 
way  things  were  in  the  beginning. 

I’m  sorry  that  my  marriage  failed,  sor- 
rier than  I am  about  anything  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me.  But  to  criticize  me 
for  it  is  to  criticize  a man  for  being  ill,  or 
for  having  been  involved  in  a traffic  acci- 
dent. It’s  something  I regret,  and  some- 
thing I couldn’t  help.  And  yet  I know  that 
there  is  no  way  to  undo  the  past. 

I’m  not  against  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. I’m  all  for  it,  and  someday  I hope  to 
find  what  will  be  the  right  girl  for  me,  and 
I’ll  marry  again.  I can’t  be  “soured”  on 
marriage,  for  as  a way  of  living  it  has  too 
much  in  its  favor.  Certainly  in  my  own 
family  I’ve  had  an  example  of  a bad  mar- 
riage followed  by  a good  one.  My  own 
mother  had  two  unfortunate  experiences 
before  she  met  and  married  Joseph  Olson, 
to  whom  she’s  married  now.  And  the  ex- 
periences she  had  with  Roy  Scherer  (my 
father)  and  Roy  Fitzgerald  (my  step- 
father) seem  only  to  serve  to  underline 
her  current  happiness. 

Some  of  my  critics,  and  I hope  you 
aren’t  among  them,  have  said  that  I’ve 
gone  “arty.”  Well,  if  that  means  having  a 
look  at  a book  now  and  then,  I’m  guilty. 
I’ve  had  lots  of  fun  reading  lately  and 
among  the  books  I’ve  liked  are  “Anatomy 
of  Murder”  by  Travers,  “A  History  of  the 
English  Speaking  Peoples”  by  Churchill, 
“Ice  Palace”  by  Edna  Ferber,  “By  Love 
Possessed”  by  Cozzens  and  “Book  of  the 
Seven  Seas”  by  the  late  Peter  Freuchen. 

If  going  “arty”  means  that  I’m  learning 
to  appreciate  the  finer  things  in  life — such 
as  opera,  for  instance — well,  I’ll  have  to 
admit  I am.  I’ve  always  had  a feeling  for 
music.  Before  I was  married,  I owned  a 
record  collection  that  filled  a couple  of 
bookcases.  My  tastes  ran  from  Bach  to 
boogie  woogie,  from  Jan  Pierce  to  Bing 
Crosby.  But  I admit  that  opera  left  me 
cold. 

And  then,  in  the  fall  of  ’57,  I went  to 
Italy  to  make  “Farewell  to  Arms.”  Vit- 
torio de  Sica,  who’s  famous  as  both  an 
Italian  actor  and  director,  invited  me  to 
hear  “II  Quattro  Rusteghi,”  by  Wolf-Fer- 
rari.  I went,  and  my  first  reaction  was, 
“Why  haven’t  I discovered  this  before? 
It’s  wonderful!” 

Italy  may  be  an  opera -loving  country, 
but  those  Italians  sure  know  what  to  like. 
I came  away  so  thrilled  and  excited  by  my 
introduction  to  the  opera  that  I’ve  never 
forgotten  it. 

Back  in  Hollywood  one  day,  I was  tell- 
ing my  friends  about  “II  Quattro  Ruste- 
ghi” and  I burst  into  song  for  the  main 
aria — just  like  that.  A week  later,  I dis- 
covered that  the  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Music  was  presenting 
a performance  of  it,  and  I decided  to  let 
my  friends  hear  the  real  thing.  I bought 
four  tickets  and  we  made  an  evening  of  it. 

Hearing  the  opera  for  a second  time 
convinced  me  that  I’d  “discovered”  a new 
world  of  enjoyment  which  had  been  wait- 
ing for  me  all  along — and  where  in  the 
world  had  I been?  I caught  nuances  of 
the  music  I’d  missed  the  first  time,  the 
bits  of  action,  the  minor  musical  themes. 
They  say  you  aren’t  a real  opera  lover 
until  you’ve  seen  and  heard  one  work  at 
least  eight  times.  If  that’s  the  case,  then 
I’ve  a little  ways  to  go — but  I’m  willing  to 
go  there.  Does  anyone  know  where  they’re 
singing  “II  Quattro  Rusteghi”  sometime 
soon? 

All  kidding  aside,  though,  does  the  fact 
that  I’m  learning  to  appreciate  the 
opera  mean  that  I’ve  changed?  I 
don’t  think  so.  To  me,  living  means  grow- 
ing, and  the  ability  to  broaden  your  hori- 
zons. You  grow.  Your  horizons  widen. 
Your  appreciation  broadens.  Your  atti- 
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OFJNTEREST  TO  WOMEN (W-D8) 

FREE — BIG  NEW  Wholesale  Catalog!  Up  to  50%  saving  for 

you,  family,  friends  on  nationally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  ap- 
pliances. Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part 
timel  Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-BJ , Chicag  o 42,  1 1 1. 

$100-$500-MORE  paid  for  your  child's  photo,  if  selected  for 

advertising  illustrations,  etc.  Hundreds  used  weekly.  Rush 
photo  for  approval.  Returned  promptly.  Free  Service.  Ad- 

Photos,  6087-YZ  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

BUY  WHOLESALEI  100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Products. 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches, 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buy- 
Rite,  Box  258,  Hawthorne  56,  New  Jersey. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  paid  by  advertisers.  Send 

one  small  photo  (All  ages).  Returned,  Print  child's  parents' 
name,  address  on  back.  Spotlite,  8344-PC-12  Beverly,  Holly- 

wood,  California. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS — TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  16812C, 
Glendale,  California. 

$10.00  GUARANTEED  PER  1000  Pieces  Prepared  & Mailed 

— Free  Mailing  Pieces,  Names  & Stamps  Given  Also.  Send 
50c — Postage  & Handling.  National  Mailer,  PCD.  1627  E. 

33rd  St.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

$100  TO  $1000  for  your  child's  picture  paid  by  advertisers. 
Send  photo  for  approval.  Returned  promptly.  Free  gifts. 

Nationalphoto,  Box  3035-H,  North  Hollywood.  California. 

HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAR  for  Stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Send  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Clara,  Box 
44637-A,  Los  Angeles  44,  California. 

HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 
Los  Angeles  46-B,  California. 

MRS.  SCHUTZ,  KENTUCKY,  Mrs.  Lewis,  New  York,  re- 

ceived hundreds  of  dollars  for  their  children's  pictures.  See 

Spotlite  ad  above. 

$200.  MONTHLY  REPORTED,  Preparing  Envelopes.  $1.00 
Instruction,  Freel  (Send  no  money).  Economy.  Box  2580, 
Greensboro  10,  N.C. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  Christmas  Gifts,  Toys, 
Appliances,  etc.  Big  Savingsl  Housewares  Distributors, 

121 6-G  West  79th  Street,  Chicago  20,  Illinois. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  No  tools. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Lee  Manufacturing,  466  S.  Robertson, 
Los  Angeles  48,  California. 

$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywear!  No  house 

selling  Free  information.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  WarsawJ,  Ind. 
EXTRA  CASH  PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Write 

Edward,  Box  3427-D,  Los  Angeles  54,  California. 

SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time,  Easy, 
profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 
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tudes  change.  But  you  don’t  change. 

You’re  still  the  guy  who  once  was  more 
at  home  with  grease  on  his  hands  than 
greasepaint  on  his  face — and  you  hope 
you’re  still  the  guy  who  has  both  feet  on 
the  ground  and  his  head  where  it  belongs. 

To  begin  with,  let’s  answer  the  charge 
that  I’m  going  “high  hat.”  I can’t  believe 
it.  I’ve  had  to  work  too  hard  for  what  I’ve 
achieved  and  chalked  up  too  many  pain- 
ful memories  in  the  process  ever  to 
change. 

I love  people,  but  I like  to  feel  comfort- 
able with  them  and  I want  them  to  be 
comfortable  with  me.  I had  lunch  not  long 
ago  at  the  studio,  with  a girl  who  was 
visiting.  To  her,  I wasn’t  a person:  I was 
a movie  star.  She  couldn’t  speak. 

I leaned  across  the  table  and  I smiled  at 
her.  “I  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a color 
as  warm  blue,”  I said,  “till  I saw  your 
eyes.” 

“But  my  eyes  are  green,”  she  protested. 

"They’re  blue,”  I insisted.  She  dug  into 
her  handbag  and  pulled  out  a small  mir- 
ror. She  checked  her  eyes  in  it.  “They’re 
green,”  she  said.  Well,  by  the  time  I was 
willing  to  admit  they  really  were  green, 
she’d  relaxed.  She  was  ready  to  be  herself 
and  to  take  me  for  myself.  It’s  important 
to  take  people  for  themselves.  As  I sit  at 
my  typewriter  now,  I can  remember  when 
I first  learned  that.  I learned  it  from  a 
little  boy  back  in  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

As  a kid,  I knew  what  it  was  to  be  lone- 
ly. My  father,  Roy  Scherer,  deserted  my 
mother  when  I was  six  years  old,  and  I 
went  to  live  with  my  grandmother.  My 
mother  was  away  most  of  the  day  working 
as  a switchboard  operator,  and  I felt  that 
“loneliness”  was  a word  that  had  been  in- 
vented for  me. 

When  I was  nine,  my  mother  married 
Roy  Fitzgerald,  and  things  got  a little  bet- 
ter,  but  not  much.  We  were  poor,  and  I 
started  earning  my  way  early.  I delivered 
newspapers  after  school,  and  got  a job  as 
a fireman  in  the  power  plant.  And  when  I 
was  twelve,  I learned  something  I’ve  never 
forgotten.  I learned  it  from  a boy  named 
Eddie  Jenner. 

Eddie  was  a boy  who  lived  on  the  Hill 
Road  side  of  Winnetka,  but  I never 
gave  it  much  thought.  Often,  we’d 
walk  home  from  school  together,  talking 
about  what  we  were  going  to  do  when  we 
grew  up,  and  about  the  thousand-and-one 
other  things  that  seem  so  important  to 
you  when  you’re  twelve  years  old.  Some- 
times Eddie  would  call  his  mother  from 
my  house,  and  stay  over  while  Mom  rus- 
tled up  some  tuna  fish  and  canned  green 
peas  for  dinner. 

And  then  one  day  his  mother  sent  a 
note  to  my  mother  asking  her  whether  I 
could  come  to  their  house  for  dinner.  Mom 
said  “Yes,”  and  off  I went. 

I wasn’t  at  all  prepared  for  what  I saw. 
His  “house”  had  more  rooms  in  it  than  our 
local  hotel,  and  there  was  a huge  swim- 
ming pool  right  outside  it.  They  had  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  a tree-lined  road  out- 
side the  house,  and  inside  it  there  was  a 
butler  and  a maid.  When  I sat  down  at 
the  table,  there  was  a tablecloth  and  nap- 
kins, and  lots  of  highly  polished  silver- 
ware. We  had  artichokes  for  dinner  that 
night,  and  steak  and  a salad,  ice  cream  and 
milk — and  all  I could  think  about  all  eve- 
ning long  was  that  the  last  time  Eddie 
Jenner  had  been  at  my  home  we’d  eaten 
on  the  plastic-topped  table  in  the  kitchen, 
and  my  mother  had  served  tuna  fish  and 
canned  green  peas.  I’d  never  felt  as  much 
like  an  outsider  before  in  my  life — and  I 
wanted  to  run.  Eddie  noticed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  after  dinner  he 
asked  me  whether  I wanted  to  take  a 
walk.  I certainly  did! 

When  we  got  outside,  I turned  and 
looked  directly  at  Eddie.  “You  never  told 


me  you  lived  in  a house  like  that!”  I said 
accusingly. 

“Like  what?”  Eddie  asked,  puzzled. 

“The  maid.  And  the  butler.  And  all  that 
polished  silver  on  the  table  . . . and  arti- 
chokes and  steak  for  dinner  . . . and  a 
swimming  pool  . . . and  two  kinds  of  ice 
cream  for  dessert.  You’ve  been  to  my 
house,  so  you  know  what  I mean.  We’re 
just  different,  that’s  all.  We  can’t  be 
friends  any  more!” 

Eddie  stepped  back  as  though  I had 
struck  him,  and  for  a minute  I thought  he 
was  going  to  cry.  But  then  he  clenched 
his  fists,  and  he  got  so  angry  that  his  face 
turned  red. 

“You  big  lummox,”  he  shouted.  “It’s 
people  that  count — not  things!  Don’t  you 
know  that?  You  can’t  help  it  if  you  live  in 
your  house.  And  I can’t  help  it  if  my 
house  has  a swimming  pool.  I want  you 
for  a friend  because  I like  you  as  a per- 
son.” 

Eddie  Jenner  and  I were  good  friends 
until  he  went  off  to  military  school  in 
Arizona  and  we  lost  track  of  each  other — 
but  I’ve  never  forgotten  that  evening,  and 
what  he  said.  “It’s  people  that  count,  not 
things.” 

Sure,  I could  afford  a house  with  a 
swimming  pool  now,  if  I wanted  one,  and 
I could  have  a maid  and  a butler  too.  But 
I don’t  think  I do.  To  me,  just  as  it  was  to 
Eddie  Jenner,  it  has  always  remained  peo- 
ple that  count,  not  things.  If  Eddie  Jenner, 
a kid  just  twelve  years  old  could  have 
recognized  the  values  which  are  important 
in  life,  then  certainly  I ought  to  be  able 
to  as  an  adult.  I’ve  never  forgotten  that 
evening,  and  I hope  I never  do.  I don’t 
think  I’ll  ever  turn  “high-hat”  either.  I’ve 
worked  too  hard  and  tried  too  long  before 
the  breaks  started  coming  my  way  ever  to 
forget  it.  And  besides,  too  many  other 
people  were  involved  with  my  getting 
there  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  Henry 
Willson  for  one.  And  George  Stevens  for 
another. 

They’re  both  on  my  special  mailing  list. 
After  I’ve  sat  through  a picture-taking 
session  with  the  studio,  I get  a chance  to 
inspect  the  results.  Some  of  these  results 
are  pretty  horrible.  These  are  the  pictures 
I take  for  my  own  use — pictures  that  have 
caught  me  with  eyes  closed  or  my  mouth 
open.  I send  them  to  good  pals  like  Henry 
and  George.  Who  are  these  men?  What  do 
they  mean  to  me?  Well,  perhaps  I’d  better 
explain. 

I’d  wanted  to  be  an  actor  ever  since  I 
was  a kid  and  went  to  the  movies  to  see 
Jon  Hall  leap  from  a crow’s  nest  into  the 
sea.  Seeing  him  do  that  did  something  to 
me,  and  I knew  that  I had  to  get  into  the 
movies  or  be  unhappy  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

However,  it  took  a good  many  years, 
and  a hitch  in  the  Navy  before  I could  put 
that  dream  to  work.  I held  onto  the  dream, 
though,  and  it  was  that  dream  at  the  back 
of  my  mind  that  sent  me  to  California  in 
1946,  intending  to  five  with  my  father  and 
study  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
University  wouldn’t  accept  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  live  with  my  father.  So,  with  that 
dream  still  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  I got 
a job  driving  a truck  for  the  Budget  Pack- 
ing Company,  delivering  dried  beans  to 
grocery  stores. 

Believe  it  or  not,  I really  believed  those 
stories  about  how  movie  stars  were  “dis- 
covered,” and  every  time  I’d  get  within 
sight  of  a studio  gate,  I’d  pull  my  truck 
up  against  it  and  stand  beside  my  truck, 
nonchalantly  puffing  a cigarette  in  my 
best  about  - to  - be  - discovered  manner. 
Nothing  happened.  I chalked  up  about  250 
hours  of  “waiting  for  D-day”  (in  this  case 
D meant  Discovery)  before  I gave  up. 

And  then  one  day  a friend  of  mine 
told  me  he  knew  a talent  executive 
at  Selznick  Studios  and  suggested  that 


I have  some  photographs  taken.  It  cost 
me  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  three 
full  days’  pay  in  those  days,  but  I got  the 
pictures  made.  That  week,  I had  to  borrow 
a dollar  for  dinner  or  go  hungry.  But  I 
kept  my  appointment  with  Henry  Willson. 

I don’t  think  anything  important  ever 
happened  to  me  before  I went  into  Will- 
son’s office.  He  was,  at  the  time,  Selznick’s 
talent  chief,  and — with  a couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  of  his  own  money — he  staked 
me  to  acting  lessons  and  the  rest:  lessons 
in  diction,  drama,  riding  and  fencing.  For 
a solid  year,  I ran  my  truck  daytimes,  and 
took  lessons  every  night. 

To  this  day,  I can  thank  Henry  Willson 
for  having  had  faith  in  me,  and  for  be- 
lieving in  me  enough  to  get  me  started  in 
pictures.  He’s  been  my  agent  all  the  way 
through,  and  I still  consider  him  one  of 
my  best  friends. 

George  Stevens  was  the  director  of 
"Giant,”  and  is  a man  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  capability.  He’s  a wonderful  director, 
but  more  than  that,  he’s  a heck  of  a nice 
guy. 

The  night  before  we  started  “Giant,”  I 
wanted  to  call  the  whole  thing  off.  I had 
a bad,  bad  case  of  the  jitters.  “I’m  not  good 
enough  for  the  role,”  I wanted  to  tell  him. 
“It’s  too  big  for  me.  You’ve  got  the  wrong 
guy.” 

After  sitting  through  a whole  afternoon 
in  the  doldrums,  I picked  up  the  telephone 
to  call  him  and  intended  to  tell  him  exact- 
ly how  I felt.  “I’ll  get  it  out  and  get  it  all 
over  with!”  I told  myself  as  I dialed  his 
unlisted  phone  number. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Stevens,”  I said  when  he 
picked  up  the  phone.  “This  Js  Rock  Hud- 
son.” 

Something  must  have  been  there  in  my 
voice,  for  he  asked,  “Is  anything  the  mat- 
ter. Rock?” 

“Everything’s  the  matter,”  I blurted  out. 
“I’m  not  ready  enough.” 

George  Stevens  laughed — and  the  laugh- 
ter sounded  so  good  that  before  I knew  it 
I had  relaxed  my  grip  on  the  telephone 
and  the  butterflies  had  stopped  fluttering 
around  in  my  stomach,  for  the  first  time 
that  day. 

“You  know  something?”  he  asked  quiet- 
ly. “I’ve  got  stage  fright  too.  I always  get 
stage  fright  at  the  beginning  of  a picture.” 

“But  I don’t  understand  the  character 
I’m  supposed  to  be  playing,”  I wailed,  and 
I heard  my  unhappiness  transfer  itself 
across  the  wires  of  the  telephone. 

“Maybe  I don’t  either,  Rock,”  he  said 
calmly.  “Let’s  figure  him  out  together,  you 
and  I.” 

“Okay.  If  that’s  the  way  you  want  it, 
Mr.  Stevens,”  I said  slowly.  Then  we  said 
good-night. 

I thought  of  that  conversation  the  night 
I was  up  for  an  Academy  Award  for 
“Giant,”  and  many  times  since  then  too. 
I’ve  been  grateful  to  George  Stevens  for 
believing  in  me,  and  I’ve  been  grateful  to 
my  studio  for  allowing  me  to  make  that 
picture. 

I’m  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  U-I 
has  done  a great  deal  for  me.  But  I’m 
both  confused  and  hurt  by  the  rumors 
that  I’m  difficult  and  a problem  to  work 
with  these  days.  Sure,  I was  disappointed 
when  Charlton  Heston  got  the  role  I want- 
ed in  “Ben-Hur,”  when  the  studio 
wouldn’t  loan  me  out.  It  was  a good  pic- 
ture, and  one  I wanted  to  make.  I had  a 
good  break  in  “Magnificent  Obsession” 
and  another  one  in  “Giant.”  Now  I’m  look- 
ing for  a third. 

Of  course  it  was  nice  to  be  voted  tops 
at  the  box-office  last  year  by  the  Motion 
Pictures  Exhibitors  and  to  be  voted  by 
you  the  Photoplay  Gold  Medal  winner  for 
’57.  But  that  kind  of  popularity  carries  its 
own  responsibility:  You  have  to  live  up 
to  your  notices.  Your  next  picture  has  to 


be  every  bit  as  good  as  your  last,  or  your 
rating  slips. 

I appreciate  all  that  U-I  has  done  for 
me  in  the  past,  but  I know  that  my  next 
four  years  as  an  actor  will  be  the  most 
important  I have.  I hope  the  pictures  yet 
to  come  will  be  the  most  important  of  my 
career. 

If  I’ve  been  difficult,  if  the  studio  has 
found  me  less  amenable  than  I have  been 
in  my  previous  working  life,  it  isn’t  be- 
cause I appreciate  them  any  the  less.  It’s 
because  I feel  my  responsibility  to  you 
even  more.  I want  to  make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you’ll  be  proud  to  see  me  in. 

Does  that  sound  as  though  I’m  taking 
myself  too  seriously?  I hope  not.  I think 
it  is  every  actor’s  debt  to  his  public  to 
give  them  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  all 
that  I want  is  the  kind  of  picture  which 
will  call  for  the  best  that  is  in  me. 

Besides,  I think  there  are  some  things 
a person  should  take  seriously — and  work 
is  one  of  them.  Though  I take  my  work 


seriously,  I hope  I’ll  never  get  to  take 
myself  seriously.  If  I ever  do.  I hope 
someone  will  remind  me  of  my  first  “role” 
in  pictures.  It  was  a one-line  walk-on  in 
“Fighter  Squadron,”  my  first  movie.  I 
was  supposed  to  say,  "Pretty  soon  you’re 
going  to  have  to  get  a bigger  blackboard.” 
Believe  it  or  not,  I "flubbed”  that  line 
thirty-eight  times  before  they  finally  got 
a “take.” 

I look  back  at  it  now,  and  I laugh.  But 
as  soon  as  the  laughter  stops,  all  the  pain 
and  self-doubt  I experienced  that  day  re- 
assert themselves,  and  I’m  happy  I got 
another  chance — not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of  my  first  role  in  pictures.  As  long 
as  incidents  like  that  remain  fresh  in  my 
memory,  I don’t  think  I’ll  ever  take  my- 
self seriously.  I couldn’t  change  that  much 
in  one  lifetime.  The  End 

ROCK  STARS  IN  “TWILIGHT  FOR  THE  GODS” 
FOR  U-I  AND  CAN  BE  SEEN  SOON  IN  U-l’s  “THIS 
EARTH  IS  MINE.” 
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day  when,  suddenly,  Eddie  had  left  her. 

Was  it  only  a year  ago  that  she  had 
shown  Liz  and  Mike  proudly  through  her 
new  home?  Only  a year  ago? 

What  had  been  in  their  voices  then? 
Was  there  something  hidden  in  Liz’  tone? 
Some — jealousy?  Debbie  shifted  in  the 
big,  tweedy  chair,  tucking  one  leg  under 
her.  No,  it  wasn’t  possible.  How  could 
there  have  been  anything?  When  Mike 
was  alive,  Liz  didn’t  seem  to  know  there 
was  another  man  on  the  globe — and  espe- 
cially not  Eddie,  not  Mike’s  best  friend. 

Why,  she  could  remember  when  Liz 
had  called  Eddie  to  her  house.  She  and 
Mike  had  had  a fight  and  she  needed 
someone  to  talk  to,  someone  with  a shoul- 
der for  her  to  weep  on.  Mike  had  stormed 
out  in  a fury  but  he  phoned  Liz  while 
Eddie  was  still  there.  Eddie  had  sneaked 
out  without  her  even  noticing.  “Mike 
growled  something  about  Liz  being  with 
another  man,”  Eddie  had  told  her,  “but 
Liz  explained  that  it  was  only  me.  The 
next  second,  she  was  laughing  and  crying 
into  the  phone.  I guess  neither  of  them 
needed  me,”  Eddie  had  said,  and  there’d 
been  a sheepish  grin  on  his  face.  They’d 
laughed  together  over  what  wonderful, 
zany  people  the  Mike  Todds  were  . . . 

Could  Mike  have  guessed  at  anything? 
Big  wonderful  Mike,  so  much  in  love  with 
Liz  that  he  wanted  to  shout  it  from  every 
front  page.  Mike  was  shrewd.  If  there’d 
been  anything  to  guess  at,  anything  to 
suspect,  surely  Mike  would  have  known. 

Debbie  sighed.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  Liz’  voice  that  day,  something 
that  she,  and  maybe  not  even  Mike,  had 
not  been  clever  enough  to  hear.  How  else 
could  Liz  have  said  later,  said  for  all  the 
world  to  hear:  “I  don’t  feel  I’m  taking 
Eddie  away  from  Debbie  because  she  never 
really  had  him.  He’s  not  in  love  and  he 
never  has  been.” 

Had  Liz  believed  that  back  in  the  old 
days,  too?  Had  everyone  in  the  world 
believed  it,  known  it — everyone  but  her- 
self? 

“I’m  so  happy,”  she  had  said.  “I’ve  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  my  life.” 

All  the  while  her  world  was  crumbling 
down  around  her,  she’d  gone  on  being 
happy.  Even  when  the  newspaper  stories 
began  to  come  out  of  New  York,  even 
then  she  hadn’t  guessed.  “I  won’t  even 
dignify  them  with  a comment,”  she’d  said 
out  of  a loving,  trusting  heart.  “Eddie  and 
Liz  are  very  good  friends.  What’s  the 


matter  with  a friend  taking  a friend  out 
in  the  evening?” 

She’d  meant  it,  too.  She’d  meant  it  so 
much  that  even  after  Eddie  had  let  her 
go  ahead  at  six-thirty  to  meet  the  morn- 
ing plane  he  wasn’t  on — even  then  she 
didn’t  dream  what  it  really  meant.  He 
hadn’t  bothered  to  let  her  know  that  he 
was  staying  on  in  New  York,  and  she’d 
been  furious.  She’d  managed  a smile  for 
the  reporters  and  for  an  old  friend, 
Peter  Lawford,  who  was  on  the  plane. 
“I’m  here  to  meet  you,”  she’d  told  him. 
A few  hours  later,  when  Eddie  had  called, 
she’d  accepted  his  explanation:  He  had 
asked  a friend  to  call  her  and  the  friend 
had  forgotten  ...  or  couldn’t  reach  her  . . . 
or  something  . . . Whatever  the  story  was. 
it  was  her  husband’s  story  and  that  made 
it  all  right.  She’d  scolded  him  for  not 
calling  himself,  and  then  she  tried  to 
forget  it.  I’m  being  a good  wife,  an  under- 
standing wife,  she  congratulated  herself. 

Abruptly,  Debbie  stood  up  and  walked 
a few  steps  away  from  the  chair.  She 
fiddled  with  the  long  pigtail  into  which 
she’d  twisted  her  hair.  Fretfully,  im- 
patiently, she  searched  the  bright,  cheerful 
room.  Then  she  went  over  to  sit  on  the 
sofa,  the  sofa  from  which  her  parents  had 
always  looked  so  fondly  at  the  picture  of 
the  happy  Fisher  family.  Funny , she 
thought,  I don’t  think  I've  ever  sat  here 
before.  Eddie  and  I always  sat  in  the  big 
chair. 

Thinking  back,  she  just  couldn't  believe 
it.  No,  it  wasn’t  believable  that  she  could 
have  gone  on  being  a “good  wife”  when 
the  nearest  man  on  the  street  could  have 
told  her  that  she  no  longer  had  a husband. 
What  hurt  was  that  Eddie  had  taken  Liz 
to  Grossinger’s.  There,  where  Eddie  felt 
more  at  home  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  they’d  been  married.  There,  just 
three  short  years  ago,  they’d  had  their 
honeymoon  and  she’d  fallen  more  and 
more  in  love,  something  she  hadn’t  thought 
possible  during  their  long  engagement. 

Even  when  Eddie  took  Liz  to  Gros- 
singer’s, she’d  told  herself  that  there  was 
nothing  really  wrong.  Nothing  between 
Eddie  and  Liz,  that  is.  Eddie  had  wor- 
shipped Mike  Todd  and  tried  to  be  as 
worldly  as  he  had  been.  It  was  another 
phase,  she’d  told  herself,  like  buying  the 
most  expensive  car  he  could  find  or  like 
wasting  all  that  money  on  his  clothes- 
craze.  Eddie,  trying  to  be  worldly,  had  put 
his  foot  in  his  mouth  and  she  was  simply 
impatient  for  him  to  take  it  out — fast. 

“You  should  know  better,”  she’d  shouted 
at  him  when  he  finally  came  home  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  “It  doesn’t  look  good  to 
behave  that  way.  What’s  the  matter  with 
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you,  anyway?”  She  was  angry,  furious, 
in  fact.  She  didn’t  like  those  newspaper 
stories,  but  she  still  didn’t  think  there  was 
a word  of  truth  in  them. 

The  sun  streamed  in  through  the  big 
picture  window  and  the  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery outside  seemed  to  vibrate  with  its 
reflection.  She  could  no  longer  see  where 
the  reporters  had  trampled  the  lawn  that 
morning,  taking  down  every  word  she’d 
shouted  at  Eddie.  If  she  had  any  doubts 
about  what  she’d  thought  and  said  that 
morning,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  check 
against  a copy  of  any  paper  in  the  country 
that  had  come  out  that  day.  There  she 
was,  in  pigtails  and  Capri  pants,  telling 
off  her  husband  for  being  a dope.  She 
hadn’t  said  a word,  nor  had  a thought, 
about  his  falling  for  another  woman.  Yet 
next  to  her  picture  the  papers  had  run 
one  of  Liz.  Liz  had  known  there’d  be 
photographers  and  she  had  dressed  for 
them,  in  a smart,  panelled-back  Paris 
dress.  She  compared  the  two  pictures. 
“She’s  prettier  than  1 am,”  she  thought. 
“She’s  prettier  . . 

“You  ought  to  dress  up  more,”  Eddie  had 
always  told  her.  Would  things  have  been 
different  if  she’d  listened.  She  had  lots 
of  time  now  to  think  about  that.  If  she’d 
really  been  a “good  wife,”  she  wondered 
now,  would  she  have  known  better  what 
kind  of  woman  Eddie  really  wanted  her 
to  be? 

Debbie  began  to  pace.  She  went  to  the 
window  to  open  it  a bit,  and  the  breeze 
that  came  through  set  the  crystals  dan- 
gling on  the  candle  holders  to  tinkling. 
“Such  a happy  room,”  she  heard  Liz 
say  again.  She  perched  on  the  brick  win- 
dow seat  and  turned  her  back  on  the  room. 

“I’m  very  much  in  love  with  my  hus- 
band.” That’s  what  she’d  told  the  report- 
ers when  Eddie  had  moved  out.  “I  hope 
this  separation  will  clear  the  air  and  every- 
thing will  be  all  right.”  She  hadn’t  even 
packed  a suitcase  for  him  to  take  to  Joey 
Foreman’s — she’d  been  so  sure  he’d  be 
coming  back  before  he  needed  a change 
of  shirts.  Or  maybe  he’d  come  back  for 
a shirt,  and  they’d  start  to  laugh  together 
the  way  they  had  that  afternoon  when 
Eddie  had  to  boost  her  over  a wall,  her 
pigtails  flying,  so  that  they  could  avoid 
the  reporters  and  get  to  a car  and  drive 
to  a doctor.  All  of  a sudden,  in  the  middle 
of  their  arguing,  she’d  felt  her  stomach 
begin  to  do  somersaults.  “This  is  no  way 
to  handle  a nervous  woman,”  she’d  gasped 
to  Eddie  as  she  jumped  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  “Who,  you?”  he’d  laughed. 
“You  haven’t  got  a nerve  in  your  body.” 

For  a moment,  as  they  laughed  together, 
she’d  felt  so  good  that  she  almost  didn’t 
need  the  doctor  or  the  pills  after  all  . . . 

But  it  had  been  only  a moment.  That 
evening,  despite  the  laughter  and  des- 
pite the  limp  bean  soup  Debbie  made 
for  supper,  Eddie  moved  out.  And  the 
next  day,  she  could  no  longer  let  herself 
go  on  thinking  it  would  all  blow  over. 

Because  Eddie  made  his  statement  to 
the  press. 

“In  answer  to  many  questions,”  it  read, 
“I  feel  I should  say  this.  Debbie  and  I tried 
very  hard  to  make  our  marriage  work. 
We  have  been  having  problems  for  a long 
time.  Debbie  especially  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  our  marriage  suc- 
ceed. 

“I  alone  accept  full  responsibility  for  its 
failure.  Our  marriage  would  have  come 
to  an  end  even  if  I had  never  known 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  The  breakup  was  in- 
evitable. 

“Although  I have  moved  out  of  my  home, 
•*  I hope  to  see  my  children  as  often  as 
possible.  I have  confidence  that  Debbie 
understands  and  that  our  friendly  rela- 
tions will  continue. 


“My  pei’sonal  plans  for  the  future  are 
to  concentrate  on  my  work  and  solve  my 
personal  problems  with  deepest  considera- 
tion for  all  concerned.” 

She  read  it  in  the  evening  papers. 

Even  now,  months  later,  just  remember- 
ing it  could  make  her  stomach  contract 
painfully — the  way  it  had  that  day.  As  if 
the  words  were  fists,  pounding  against 
her.  As  if  she  had  been  struck,  over  and 
over  again,  till  there  was  no  breath  left, 
and  no  tears.  “I  don’t  understand,”  she 
had  said  over  and  over  again.  “I  don’t 
understand  . . .” 

The  next  day,  the  papers  were  all  very 
sympathetic.  They  criticized  Eddie  for 
making  a statement  of  any  kind.  “As  I 
understand  the  ground  rules,”  one  colum- 
nist wrote,  “for  these  kind  of  public  state- 
ments, they  are  always  made  by  the  lady, 
no  matter  who  is  leaving  whom.”  But 
when  she  was  shown  the  article,  she  only 
shook  her  head  numbly.  “Eddie  had  to 
say  it.  I guess  it  was  the  only  way  to  let 
me  know  . . .” 

She  was  surrounded  by  friends  by  then. 
Her  mother  was  there,  taking  over  the 
house.  Her  girl  friends  were  there,  try- 
ing to  make  her  rest.  For  one  ghastly 
moment,  the  fuss  reminded  her  of  nothing 
so  much  as  Liz  Taylor’s  house  after  the 
tragedy  of  Mike’s  death — the  crowds  of 
friends,  the  hushed  voices,  the  urging  to 
go  to  bed,  take  a pill,  try  to  sleep.  Only 
Liz  wasn’t  there,  the  way  she  had  been 
at  the  Todd  house.  Liz  wasn’t  even  an- 
swering her  phone. 

And  she  wasn’t  Liz. 

“I’m  not  staying  in  here,”  she  told  her 
mother  with  sudden  determination.  “I’m 
taking  Carrie  out  for  the  day.”  She  got 
up,  braided  her  hair  into  one  hasty  pigtail, 
put  on  Capri  pants  and  a blouse. 

“Debbie,  there  are  reporters  out  there!” 

“I’m  not  scared  of  reporters.” 

She  wasn’t,  either.  She  talked  to  them 
then  and  later,  too,  when  she  drove  a 
sleepy  Carrie  home  from  Marge  and  Gower 
Champions’  home.  She  said  for  them  the 
hardest  words  any  woman  is  ever  called 
upon  to  say:  “This  separation  was  not  my 
idea.  I still  love  my  husband.  I want  him 
back.  I— thought  we  were  happy  together.” 

She  even  managed  to  smile. 

But  by  the  next  day,  when  Eddie’s 
lawyer  suggested  that  divorce  talks  might 
as  well  begin,  when  the  papers  were  full 
of  quotes  from  Eddie’s  friends  about  how 
he  hoped  to  marry  Liz,  how  he  might  even 
fly  to  Mexico  to  be  free  of  Debbie  faster — 
by  then  she  was  too  ill  to  smile  any  more, 
too  ill  to  appear  on  the  charity  show  where 
she  and  Eddie  had  been  scheduled  to 
sing — and  too  ill  even  to  care. 

But  that  was  a long  time  ago. 

That  was  in  the  first  moments  of  shock, 
in  the  first  agony  of  loss. 

Now  she  was  physically  well  again. 

Now  she  was  learning  to  sit  in  the 
chair  alone. 

And  in  those  long,  lonely  hours  with  the 
empty  house  echoing  around  her,  she  did 
two  things. 

She  read  and  re-read  Eddie’s  statement 
to  the  press. 

And  she  thought. 

“We  tried  very  had  to  make  our  marriage 
work,”  Eddie  had  said.  “I  alone  accept 
the  failure  . . .” 

“Very  generous  of  him,”  the  press  had 
sneered,  “to  admit  it.  Obviously  it  was  all 
his  fault.” 

And  yet — 

Was  it  possible  that  it  had  been  gener- 
ous of  Eddie.  Was  it  possible  this  was  his 
way  of  trying  to  make  up  for  the  mess  in 
the  papers,  for  the  childish,  scandalous 
way  he  had  gone  about  ending  their 
marriage?  Was  it  even  vaguely  possible 
that  if  things  had  been  different,  Eddie 
might  have  had  something  to  say  in  his 


own  defense?  Troubled,  she  wondered. 

“We’ve  had  problems  for  a long  time,” 
Eddie  had  said. 

If  a wife  is  too  happy  to  notice  that 
there  are  problems,  Debbie  accused  herself, 
she  can’t  be  very  good  at  solving  them.  If 
a woman  doesn’t  see  that  her  husband 
isn’t  in  love,  she  thought  bitterly,  she 
can’t  be  doing  a very  good  job  of  making 
him  happy. 

And  especially  if  a marriage  has  come 
close  to  the  rocks  before — as  their’s  did 
a year  before  Eddie  started  dating  Liz — 
has  a woman  any  right  to  be  so  happy 
that  she’s  blind  to  new  danger  spots? 

When  the  hurt  was  brand  new,  those 
thoughts  didn’t  come.  Only  pain  and 
loneliness  and  anger.  But  now  that 
a little  time  had  gone  by — now  there  was 
no  way  to  keep  the  thoughts  away.  Sooner 
or  later,  she  had  to  turn  around  and  face 
the  empty  room — and  the  empty  chair. 
She  did  it  now,  walking  over  hesitatingly, 
and  then  sitting  down  in  it  again. 

She  had  been  a good  wife,  she  thought, 
but  by  whose  standards?  Eddie’s — or  her 
own? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  money. 
Money,  to  Eddie,  was  for  spending. 
Money,  to  Debbie,  was  for  saving.  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  throw  it  around  like 
this,”  she  had  protested,  when  Eddie 
came  home  from  one  of  his  beloved  poker 
games  with  Sinatra  and  Dean  Martin  and 
Tony  Curtis.  “Why,  you  could  practically 
put  Carrie  through  college  on  what  you 
lost  tonight.” 

Eddie’s  eyes  had  darkened.  “Don’t  exag- 
gerate; it  wouldn’t  pay  for  a semester. 
Besides,  there’s  plenty  of  money  in  the 
bank  for  Carrie’s  education,  even  if  she 
wants  a Ph.D.” 

“Well,  there  won’t  be  if  you  go  on  like 
this!” 

She  had  been  mad  as  blazes — she 
couldn’t  understand  it.  Neither  she  nor 
Eddie  had  come  from  rich  people.  Why 
couldn’t  he  see,  as  she  did,  how  important 
it  was  to  have  security?  To  know  that  no 
matter  what  happened,  your  children  were 
taken  care  of.  But  Eddie  had  wanted 
trips  and  clothes,  poker  games  and  night- 
clubs. 

It  was  funny  that  now,  now  that  it 
no  longer  mattered,  she  could  think  of 
a dozen  reasons  why  these  things  were 
so  important  to  him. 

Because  the  money  enabled  him  to  “buy 
into”  those  hours  with  the  boys — hours 
of  being  a man  among  men,  smoking  and 
drinking,  playing  cards  and  telling  stories. 
And  because  he  was  Eddie  Fisher  and 
the  other  men  were  stars,  it  cost  a lot 
If  they  had  all  been  truck  drivers — 
fifteen  bucks  would  have  taken  care  of  his 
losses,  and  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  as 
he  sat  with  a beer  and  a salami  sandwich 
in  somebody’s  kitchen.  It  was  just — well, 
there  were  no  penny-ante  games  for  Eddie 
Fisher  to  play. 

Or  maybe  because  his  career  hadn’t  been 
doing  so  well  since  his  marriage — and 
hers  had  been  skyrocketing  so.  Maybe 
that  was  why  he  had  to  spend — to  prove 
to  himself  and  the  world  that  he  wasn’t 
worried  about  tomorrow — that  next  year 
he’d  still  be  making  a million.  Maybe  if  he 
started  to  skimp,  people  would  say,  “Fish- 
er’s on  his  way  down,  all  right  . . .” 

Or  maybe  just  because  he  had  been 
poor  and  now  he  was  rich.  Now  he  wanted 
to  have  all  the  things  he  hadn’t  had  as  a 
kid.  Lots  of  people  who  had  been  poor  felt 
that  way  when  they  came  into  money. 
You  could  call  it  silly  if  you  wanted  to — or 
even  immature.  But  you  couldn’t  under- 
stand it,  could  you? 

Unless  maybe  you  were  a wife  who 
worried  about  her  family’s  future  and  their 
security  and  their  needs.  And  maybe 


forgot  to  worry  about  what  one  member  of 
the  family,  her  husband,  needed  right 
now. 

Was  it — possible? 

And  the  business  of  living,  just  living. 
After  they  came  so  close  to  disaster  a 
year  ago,  when  she’d  complained  about 
Eddie’s  pals  “cluttering  up”  the  house  all 
the  time  . . . after  “Tammy”  being  such 
a hit  when  Eddie  hadn’t  had  a top  record 
in  ages  . . . when  they  weathered  that,  she 
was  so  positive  she  knew  how  to  make 
sure  it  never  happened  again.  Everyone 
agreed  with  her  that  two  stars  in  one 
family  made  for  an  impossible  situation — 
especially  when  they  were  both  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  So  she  made  a sacri- 
fice without  a moment’s  hesitation:  she 
would  give  up  her  career.  She  would  have 
another  baby,  she  would  find  them  a house 
they  could  be  happy  in,  instead  of  a 
palace  in  which  they  rattled  around.  She 
would  make  a home  like  her  parents’ 
home,  where  the  husband  was  the  big  man, 
and  the  wife  lived  for  his  success. 

She  would  be  the  wife  and  mother — 
Eddie  would  be  the  star. 

There  was  only  one  thing,  she  saw  now, 
that  she  forgot  to  take  into  account  as 
she  plunged  into  her  new  life. 

Eddie  Fisher  liked  being  married  to  a 
movie  star. 

He  liked  glitter  and  excitement,  he  liked 
opening  nights.  He  liked  to  go  to  premieres 
with  a beautiful  woman  on  his  arm,  a 
woman  dressed  in  a Paris  original,  turning 
heads  everywhere.  He  liked  to  be  recog- 
nized on  the  street,  mobbed,  made  much  of. 

And  he  wanted  his  wife  to  like  it,  too. 

To  her,  falling  more  and  more  in  love 
with  her  role  as  a housewife,  all  those 
things  were  becoming  very  foreign 
indeed.  She  wore  clothes  now  that  her 
mother  ran  up  for  her  on  the  sewing 
machine.  They  looked  real  cute  and  pretty 
— and  they  helped  to  save  money. 

But  they  weren’t  glamorous. 

She  wore  her  hair  in  a pigtail  during 
the  day — in  an  old-fashioned  upsweep 
with  bangs  at  night.  It  was  very  becom- 
ing— Eddie  had  told  her  so. 

But  it  made  her  look  more  like  Tammy 
than  like  a woman  who  would  turn  heads 
in  a crowd.  No,  she  hadn’t  been  glamorous. 
Liz  was  glamorous.  She  drew  her  breath 
in  sharply  as  the  thought  stabbed  home. 
Oh,  even  if  she’d  tried,  could  she  ever 
have  been  the  world-famous  beauty  that 
Liz  was? 

She’d  liked  to  stay  home  nights,  curled 
up  on  the  family  chair  with  a sleepy  Todd 
taking  his  bottle  on  her  lap,  and  Eddie 
sitting  across  the  room,  smiling  at  them. 

Now  she  could  remember  what  she  never 
noticed  then — that  Eddie  would  get  up 
from  his  chair  to  prowl  restlessly  around 
half  a dozen  times  in  an  evening.  That 
when  he  sat  down  again,  the  smile  would 
be  growing  forced. 

She  knew  he  loved  their  children  as 
much  as  she  did.  Yet  why  hadn’t  it 
occurred  to  her  that  while  she  took  care 
of  them,  loving  every  minute,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  watch? 

She  knew  she  was  being  the  kind  of 
wife  every  woman  is  expected  to  be,  and 
she  knew  she  was  happy  at  it. 

It  never  struck  her  that  one  man  in  the 
world,  her  man,  might  be  the  exception  to 
the  rule. 

“Love,”  she  said  later,  “can  make  you 
very  blind.” 

Had  she  been  blind  to  her  own  faults — 
as  well  as  to  Eddie’s? 

Every  paper  that  had  printed  Eddie’s 
statement  to  the  press  had  run  a picture 
along  with  it — a picture  printed  for  the 
sake  of  irony:  a picture  of  Mike  Todd 
and  Liz  with  Debbie  and  Eddie.  “In  hap- 
pier days”  most  of  the  papers  had  labeled 
it.  At  the  beginning,  Debbie  hadn’t  let  her 


eyes  so  much  as  rest  on  it  for  a second; 
it  simply  hurt  too  much.  Now  she  stared 
at  it  for  minutes  at  a time. 

And  saw  in  it  what  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

It  had  been  taken  months  before  Mike’s 
death  at  England’s  most  famous  race 
track.  There  they  were,  the  four  of  them, 
walking  along — and  looking  so  very  much 
like  themselves. 

There  was  Mike,  racing  form  in  hand, 
with  that  slight  smile  on  his  lips,  the  smile 
that  meant  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  in 
his  own  element,  in  the  world  he  loved 
best — a world  of  loud  noises,  quick  laugh- 
ter, hearty  men  and  beautiful  women. 

Beside  him  walked  Liz.  Her  hair  was 
pulled  away  from  her  face  in  a sleek, 
smooth  chignon.  Her  white  suit- jacket 
draped  over  her  hips  in  the  latest  line; 
the  collar  stood  away  from  her  neck  to 
frame  the  perfect  face.  She  walked  as  a 
woman  walks  when  she  knows  she  is 
beautiful  and  desired,  that  men  stop  to 
look  at  her. 

Next  to  Liz — Eddie.  His  pipe  was  in  his 
mouth,  his  hands  plunged  in  his  pockets. 
He  was  looking  at  Mike  and  Liz  and  on 
his  face  was  a smile  of  complete  joy — and 
a touch  of  worship.  “Look  at  me,”  his 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  “a  poor  kid  from 
Philly,  and  here  I am  with  the  most 
exciting,  witty,  wonderful  people  in  the 
whole  world.  Man,  this  is  living!” 

And  then — herself.  She  was  wearing  a 
simple  black  dress  and,  as  a concession  to 
Eddie,  she  carried  a white  mink  stole.  And 
her  smile,  as  the  photographer  caught  her 
eye  was — shy,  almost  apologetic.  “What 
am  I doing  here,”  it  seemed  to  say.  “Well, 
it’s  fun — but  it’ll  be  more  fun  to  get  home 
to  my  baby  . . .”  And  because  of  the  smile, 
even  the  black  dress  and  the  white  mink 
couldn’t  make  her  look  like  Liz.  She 
seemed  more  like  a little  girl  in  mama’s 
best  outfit — a little  girl,  along  for  the  ride. 

That  night,  she’d  had  another  argument 
with  Eddie.  Liz  and  Mike  were  taking  off 
for  somewhere  or  other,  on  another  of 
those  endless  voyages.  Eddie  wanted  to  go. 

“But  we  have  to  get  home  to  Carrie,”  she 
had  protested.  “We  haven’t  seen  her  in 
days.”  She  kicked  her  shoes  off  and  lay 
back  on  the  bed.  “Besides,  we  can’t  keep 
up  with  Liz  and  Mike.  They’re  too  fast 
company  for  us.” 

Reminded  of  his  daughter,  Eddie  had 
agreed  to  go  home.  But  he  had  been 
wistful,  saying  goodbye  to  the  Todds. 
There  goes  romance.  There  goes  The 
World  . . . 

Had  she  lost  her  husband,  not  to  the 
world’s  most  beautiful  woman,  but  to  a 
way  of  life,  a dream?  Had  she,  despite  her 
love  for  him — or  maybe  just  because  of  it — 
cheated  Eddie  somewhere? 

Had  the  fault  been  just  a little  hers  to 
share? 

Huddled  in  a corner  of  the  big  chair, 
she  could  see  the  picture,  memorized  for- 
ever. Would  it  have  ended  differently,  more 
happily,  if  she’d  been  less  the  wife  she 
was — and  more  the  woman  Eddie  wanted. 

Could  she  have  been  that  glamorous 
glittering  woman  that  Eddie  seemed  to 
want  now?  Should  she  have  tried  to  be? 
I’m  pretty,  she  assured  herself.  But  was 
she  pretty  enough  to  compete  with  the 
violet  eyes  and  sculptured  beauty  of  Liz 
Taylor?  She  buried  her  face  in  the  tweed 
of  the  chair  and  fought  against  tears  . . . 

It  is  lonely  in  the  Fisher  house,  and 
empty.  No  matter  whose  fault  it  was,  no 
matter  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong, 
it  is  a sad,  silent  home. 

And  in  the  big  chair,  bought  to  hold  a 
family  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
Debbie  Reynolds  sits  alone — and  wonders 
— and  waits.  — IRENE  REICH 

WATCH  FOR  DEBBIE  IN  M-G-m’s  “THE  MAT- 
ING GAME.” 
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DICK  CLARK 

Continued  from  page  38 

you  could  go  into  your  act  ’cause  that 
meant  your  dream  girl  wasn’t  anybody’s 
steady  date. 

You  don’t  have  to  wander  far  off  the 
beaten  track  to  find  out  that  some  ideas 
never  go  out  of  style.  For  instance,  last 
summer,  when  I was  out  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  we  took  a break  in  the  rehearsal. 
Bobby  Darin  and  I were  munchin’  a snack 
down  in  the  seats,  when  we  spotted 
three  teenagers  wearing  scatter  pins.  Bob- 
by spotted  them  first.  “Elucidate,  Dick,” 
he  said.  Being  wise  to  the  way  of  the  game, 
I was  able  to  tell  all.  “If  the  girl’s  wearing 
just  one  pin,  like  the  girl  wearing  the  one 
shaped  like  a boy’s  face,  that  means  she’s 
spoken  for,”  I told  him.  “The  girls  wearing 
the  twin  roller  skates  and  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  are  both  ‘available’  if 
and  when  the  right  guys  stroll  along. 
Then  she’ll  hand  him  one  of  her  twin 
pins  and  hope  he’ll  stay  stuck  on  her.” 

Speaking  of  the  right  guy  strolling 
along  reminds  me  that  the  other  after- 
noon, right  after  the  show,  one  of  the 
fellows  came  my  way  with  a new  gimmick 
that  really  had  me  guessing.  I was  sitting 
in  the  empty  stands  in  the  “American 
Bandstand”  studio,  just  catching  mv  breath 
and  relaxing  with  some  of  the  fellows  on 
the  TV  crew.  They  were  as  bushed  by 
the  workout  on  the  network  as  I was. 
We  had  been  kidding  around  for  a couple 
of  minutes  when  Tony  came  walking  over 
with  our  “Mystery  Box.”  That’s  the  little 
carton  we  use  to  round  up  all  of  the  left- 
over school  books,  glass  cases,  compacts 
and  what-have-you  that  the  kids  are 
always  leaving  behind. 

Well,  you  know  me.  I guess  I’m  just 
the  nosey  type.  Anyway  I started  sorting 
idly  through  the  box.  Just  picking  my 
way.  Suddenly  I yelped,  “Dickie,  what 
have  we  here?”  Down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  were  about  six  aluminum  “dog 
tags.”  You  know  the  kind  they  wear  in 
the  armed  forces.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  They  sure  looked  like  the  real 
thing.  “What  happened  here?”  I asked 
Tony,  “Have  we  been  invaded  by  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Marines  or  all  three?” 
Before  Tony  could  come  up  with  the  key, 
one  of  our  kids,  Kenny,  ambled  by  and 
put  our  collective  brains  at  rest.  Seems 
Elvis  started  it  when  he  joined  the  Army. 
The  fad  is  that  the  girls  have  the  names 
of  their  current  beaus  or  favorite  disc 
artist  stamped  on  the  “dog  tag,”  to  pro- 
claim that  they  are  in  the  army  of  Joe 
So-and-So’s  friends  or  fans. 

When  we  were  down  in  Miami  for  our 
show,  a few  weeks  ago,  some  of  the  kids 
were  showing  me  pictures  of  some  of  their 
friends.  One  girl  stopped  me  completely 
though,  when  she  whipped  out  a well- 
padded  wallet  that  was  just  jammed  to 
the  seams  with  photos. 

“How  can  one  girl  have  so  many 
friends?”  was  my  question. 

“Oh  they’re  not  all  friends,”  she  grinned. 
"In  fact  some  of  them  would  die — just 
die — if  they  knew  I had  their  picture.” 
Curious  as  to  the  reason  why  these  “vic- 
tims” would  die,  I took  a closer  look. 
Yep,  she  was  right.  You  know  what  she 
was  doing?  Well,  this  tricky  little  miss 
would  take  a picture  and  then  cut  out 
a phrase  from  a magazine  or  newspaper 
and  paste  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  photo. 
Guys  she  liked  were  labeled  “Dream  Boy” 
or  “Hollywood  Star.”  But,  brother,  those 
she  didn’t  got  “The  Monster  From  Outer 
p Space,”  “The  Fly”  or  just  plain  “corny” 
for  a title.  I was  kind  of  scared  to  ask,  but 
I did.  “Got  a picture  of  one  Dick  Clark?” 


she  blushed  and  said  no.  S’help  me,  then 
I was  afraid  she  was  going  to  ask  for 
one.  Wonder  what  she  would  have  pasted 
under  mine.  Later  on,  I found  a lot  of  the 
girls  with  the  same  fad,  and  a lot  of  the 
kids  who  stop  in  at  the  studio  tell  me 
they  have  big  collections  of  pictures 
dressed  up  this  way. 

There’s  one  fad  I went  for  as  a teenager 
that  I see  is  making  a comeback.  Speak- 
ing from  my  own  experience  though,  I 
wouldn’t  recommend  it  for  anybody  who 
doesn’t  have  either  a part-time  job  or  a 
very  patient  mother.  If  you  don’t,  be- 
ware! 

Young  Dickie  Clark  used  to  have  what 
we  called  a “beer  jacket.”  It  was  just  a 
plain  white  sports  jacket,  but  oh  the 
fun  you  could  have  with  it.  We’d  stand 
around  for  hours  after  class  thinking  up 
hilarious  things  to  write  on  them  with 
heavy  black  crayon.  Things  like  “D  D T — 
Drop  Dead  Twice,”  or  “Take  Off,”  mean- 
ing “get  lost.”  Then  we’d  add  the  names  of 
friends,  enemies,  teachers,  anybody  at  all. 

Pretty  soon  those  jackets  would  be  as 
filled  with  writing  as  any  notebook.  Then 
we'd  start  in  on  other  things  like  shirts, 
sweaters  and  such  stuff.  Well,  writing  on 
the  jackets  was  OK.  But  that  other  stuff 
. . . uh  uh.  We’d  all  trot  home,  sneak  up- 
stairs, dump  shirts,  etc.,  in  the  laundry 
and  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  had 
a real  good  time.  But,  oh,  when  washday 
came  around!  Then  the  blast  would  come. 

After  spending  a few  hours  at  a wash- 
ing machine  trying  to  get  my  funny  say- 
ings out  of  my  jackets,  Mom  would  sum- 
mon her  boy  author.  “You  need  a little 
laundry  all  your  own,”  she’d  say.  “Why 
don’t  you  try  setting  it  up  in  the  upstairs 
sink?”  Well,  after  trying  it  out  myself  I 
decided  that  if  it  was  too  much  for  Mom 
then  it  was  too  much  for  me,  too.  Care- 
fully wrapping  the  jacket  and  shirt  into 
a nice  package  I trotted  off  to  the  laundry, 
only  to  be  greeted  by  a stern  face. 

“Dick  Clark,  you’re  the  fourth  boy  to- 
day who’s  come  in  here  expecting  me  to 
get  you  out  of  a jam,”  the  laundryman 
told  me.  “I’m  telling  you  the  same  thing  I 
told  the  others.  Either  get  a new  shirt  or  a 
new  laundry.”  That  package,  still  un- 
wrapped, went  into  a nearby  trash  bar- 
rel with  three  other  very  similar  packages. 
In  a few  minutes  I also  found  out  that 
I was  the  fourth  fellow  that  day  to  in- 
quire if  there  was  an  opening  for  a boy 
at  the  soda  fountain  of  the  corner  drug 
store.  There  wasn’t.  The  first  guy  had 
filled  it. 

Despite  my  woeful  tale,  the  fellows 
and  girls  I meet  on  my  rounds  today  still 
manage  to  find  ways  to  fill  up  trench 
coats,  jackets,  and  even  pocketbooks  with 
comic  phrases,  or  with  the  names  of  their 
latest  romances.  It  really  is  a lot  of  fun, 
but  let  an  older  hand  warn  you.  Be  sure 
you  use  a washable  ink  or  crayon  before 
you  start  making  like  an  author.  It’s  so 
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much  easier  on  the  bankroll — and  the 
mother. 

Hey,  here’s  a thought  that  might  fit 
in  here.  How  about  those  “slam  books”  or, 
if  you  please,  “slang  books.”  They  seem  to 
be  popular  wherever  I go.  You’ve  got  the 
drift  on  them,  haven’t  you?  That’s  where 
one  of  the  gang  comes  up,  shoves  a note- 
book under  your  chin  and  opens  it  to  a 
page  that  says,  "I  think  Jim  Krannerfranz 
dances  like  a real  swinging  cat.”  Then 
it’s  up  to  you  to  write  in  anything  you 
want  next.  Could  be  you  don’t  agree?  So 
perhaps  you  note,  "But  he  looks  like  he 
‘ain’t  nothin’  but  a houn’  dawg.’  ” But 
if  you  really  dig  this  man  the  most,  you 
might  add,  “He  can  sing  on  my  back 
fence  anytime.” 

I first  ran  into  this  when  we  were  on  a 
personal  appearance  up  in  Connecticut. 
I thought  they  were  autograph  books  until 
one  of  the  girls  put  me  wise.  From  then 
on  I’ve  been  checking  those  books  pretty 
carefully  and  if  you  haven’t  tried  it  then 
you’re  missing  a lot  of  fun.  Many  of  the 
friends  who  stop  by  “American  Band- 
stand” or  the  “Dick  Clark  Show”  bring 
their  books  with  them  and  if  I can  spare 
a minute  from  rehearsals  I’ll  always  go 
through  them.  I get  as  much  fun  out  of 
them  as  the  folks  who  make  them  up. 
They  tell  me  though  the  real  fun  comes 
when  you  have  a big  crowd  around.  One 
guy  or  girl  starts  it  off  and  then  the  book 
gets  passed  around  the  circle,  with  each 
one  putting  in  a sentence  or  two.  Some  of 
these  really  are  a panic,  especially  when 
the  lead-off  line  is  a comic  bit. 

That  slam  book’s  a new  one  on  me,  but 
the  friendship  ring  idea  is  one  that  goes 
back  to  those  B.  E.  (Before  Elvis)  days 
when  I was  in  my  teens.  We  had  the  rings, 
too.  I guess  my  Mom  and  Pop  did  too,  and 
probably  theirs  also.  Then,  too,  those 
identification  bracelets  go  back  a few 
years  and  they  don’t  seem  to  lose  any 
steam.  There  are  some  new  wrinkles 
though  that  you  have  added  to  them. 

One  new  bit  of  teenage  language  that 
really  stands  out  is  the  belt-buckle  gam- 
bit. That  works  only  with  Ivy  League 
trousers.  You  know,  ones  with  belts  in 
the  back.  I wouldn’t  want  to  pin  every- 
body down  on  this,  but  in  a lot  of  the 
teenage  crowds  I’ve  met,  when  that  buckle 
is  open  it  means  the  fellow  doesn’t  have 
a regular  girl.  When  it’s  closed  it  means 
he  belongs  to  some  girl  and  you  other 
femmes  had  better  watch  out,  ’cause  she 
may  be  nearby. 

That’s  one  indication  of  the  state  of  a 
young  man’s  heart.  An  even  surer  way 
of  telling  if  he’s  got  himself  an  entangling 
alliance  is  when  you  see  him  with  a girl 
and  they’re  wearing  matching  sweaters 
or  shirts.  In  some  spots  I’ve  visited  the 
rule  might  be  matching  beanies  or  caps. 
Most  of  the  time  they  are  both  made  of 
the  same  colors,  but  the  colors  are  upside 
down.  Where  his  might  be  red  with  white 
trimmings,  her  beanie  or  cap  would  be 
white  with  red  trim. 

Some  fads  seem  to  stick  around  for- 
ever, and  some  others  maybe  just  last  a 
few  months.  The  craze  for  those  big  but- 
tons with  announcements  like,  “I  Am  a 
Purple  People  Eater,”  “I  Like  Elvis,”  or 
just  the  name  of  the  wearer,  probably  will 
be  popular  as  long  as  guys  and  gals  can 
think  up  ways  to  keep  them  filled.  Same 
with  things  like  “bobbie  socks,”  blue  jeans, 
and  the  new  white  slacks  with  tennis 
shoes.  They  fit  in  with  all  teenagers. 

I guess  though  one  of  my  favorites  just 
fits  in  with  them  too.  It’s  the  way  the 
girls  put  little  Christmas  bells  into  their 
hairdos  around  this  time  each  year.  When 
I hear  that  sound  on  “American  Band- 
stand” while  the  gang’s  on  the  floor  danc- 
ing, then  I know  why  I like  fads.  Well, 
ding  dong,  they’ve  got  a message. 

See  you  next  month. — DICK 
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“I  didn’t  marry  an  actor,”  she  tells  you, 
pulling  worriedly  at  a curl  of  her  dark, 
short-cropped  hair.  “I  married  a boy  who 
was  going  into  his  father’s  construction 
business  and  would  have  a business  of  his 
own  some  day.  We  had  a lovely  home  and 
a wonderful  family  life  back  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Now,  suddenly,  he’s  an  actor.” 

As  she  speaks,  Joan’s  troubled  hazel  eyes 
are  on  the  handsome  blond  guy  she’s 
loved  since  they  were  both  sixteen.  In 
their  rented  cottage  on  a quiet  street  in 
North  Hollywood,  the  beamed  ceiling  and 
the  brick  fireplace  give  their  living  room 
a cozy,  home-like  atmosphere  to  your  eyes, 
the  visitor’s  eyes.  But  it  isn’t  home  to  Joan. 
She’s  perched  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  as 
she  says,  “We  were  so  happy  in  Waterloo— 
if  I could  only  get  Dick  to  go  back  with  me 
now  . . .” 

She  breaks  off,  and  then  recovers.  “Dick 
has  adjusted  to  Hollywood,  but  I can’t. 
This  just  isn’t  the  kind  of  living  I’m  used 
to.”  For  the  past  three  years,  Joan  has 
been  commuting  periodically  between 
Hollywood  and  Waterloo,  Iowa;  but  for  the 
past  three  months  she  and  the  children 
have  been  here  with  Dick,  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  his  way.  Now  the  time  of  de- 
cision has  come,  and  Joan  is  fighting  in 
her  own  way  to  save  their  marriage  and 
home.  “If  I go  back  there  and  stay,”  she 
says  desperately,  “he  will  come,  too — if  he 
loves  me. 

“We  were  school  sweethearts,  and  we 
eloped  when  we  were  eighteen.  We  were 
so  sure  we  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives  together  that  we  couldn’t  wait  to  be- 
gin. We’re  still  in  love  now— we  want  our 
marriage  to  last.  And  we  have  two  won- 
derful reasons  for  making  the  effort. 
They’re  playing  outside  . . . Ruthie!  Mike!” 

Eight-year-old  Ruth  Ann  obediently 
comes  in,  a lovely  little  lady  with  her 
father’s  hair  and  her  mother’s  eyes.  Po- 
litely, she  introduces  you  to  her  doll, 
Beth,  who’s  also  from  Waterloo,  and  shows 
off  the  tiny  wardrobe  “My  grandmother 
made  it  for  her.  It’s  her  mink  stole,”  Ruth 
says,  carefully  smoothing  a sliver  of  rose 
taffeta.  “Sometimes  I take  her  and  play 
with  a girl  over  there  and  one  over  there,” 
she  says,  motioning  vaguely  across  the 
street.  “Mommie,  can  I go  there  now?”  And 
Ruth  Ann’s  on  her  way. 

Trailing  along  late  is  a bright-eyed, 
bushy-haired  five-year-old,  who  enters 
with:  “I’m  Mike  and  I have  a hula  hoop.” 
He  wriggles  around  inside  the  red  plastic 
circle,  volunteering  the  added  information 
that  “Greg  teaches  me — he  lives  next  door. 
See,  Daddy?  You  do  it  like  this.” 

Dick  gives  his  son  a quick  hug  and  an 
affectionate  spank.  But  his  face  saddens  as 
he  watches  Mike  run  out  into  the  sunshine 
again.  “I  wonder  . . . How  much  do  they 
notice?” 

“Sometimes  I think  Ruth  Ann  senses,” 
her  mother  worries.  “Sometimes  she 
doesn’t  act  natural — and  I wonder  what 
she’s  thinking.  I tell  them  Dick’s  job  is  in 
California,  and  because  he’s  so  busy  we 
can’t  live  here  all  the  time  just  now.  Ruth 
doesn’t  push  me  for  any  other  reason,  she 
accepts  that  one.  But  when  they  get  a little 
older  . . . 

“I  thought  maybe  if  I brought  the  chil- 
dren out  here  and  spent  these  months 
with  Dick,  we  would  come  to  some  kind  of 
understanding,”  says  Joan.  “It’s  just  no 
good  the  way  it  has  been.” 

But  now,  the  months  are  over.  And 
they’ve  settled  nothing.  Joan’s  bags 
are  half  packed.  And  the  closest  Dick 
is  to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  the  maple  tree  in  a 
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front  yard  two  streets  away.  “There’s  a 
maple  just  like  it  back  home,”  Joan  says 
wistfully.  “I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
our  place  there,”  she  adds,  looking  around 
her  at  these  green  walls  bare  of  pictures  or 
family  treasures  of  any  kind.  She  glances 
uneasily  at  the  dining  table  with  its  piles  of 
publicity  pictures  and  fan  mail  and  the 
typewriter  on  which  Dick  spends  so  many 
hours  writing  to  a public  Joan  doesn’t 
know.  No,  this  isn’t  home  for  her. 

Home  for  both  of  them  used  to  be  the 
house  they  bought  and  furnished  back  in 
Waterloo,  a lovely,  rambling  house  with 
shutters,  with  a split-rail  fence  around  it 
and  big  oak  trees  to  shade  it. 

“In  Waterloo,”  Joan  says,  “my  husband 
finally  did  have  his  own  real-estate  and 
contracting  business,  and  he  averaged 
maybe  $1,000  a month.  I had  my  own  car, 
and  I sent  all  my  washing  and  ironing  out. 
Our  friends  were  the  people  we  grew  up 
with  in  school  and  in  Sunday  school,  at  the 
Methodist  church. 

Joan  comes  from  a family  of  school- 
teachers and  would  have  taught  if  she 
hadn’t  married  so  young.  Security  in  the 
steady  paycheck,  security  in  her  own 
home  and  in  marriage— these  to  her  are 
all-important.  And  these  she  had.  She  of- 
fered no  objection  when  Dick  began  work- 
ing with  the  community  playhouse.  As  she 
says,  “I  felt  everybody  has  to  have  a 
hobby — and  this,  I thought,  was  Dick’s. 
Hollywood  was  just  a place  you  read  about 
in  a magazine.” 

Loving  Dick,  she  is  thrilled  and  proud 
whenever  she  sees  him  in  a motion  pic- 
ture or  on  a television  screen,  but  there’s 
always  the  dark  thought  that  his  success 
can  mean  their  defeat.  “If  Dick  is  going  to 
be  a star  some  day — and  I definitely  think 
he  will  be  if  he  stays  out  here — he’s  going 
to  be  gone  an  awful  lot,”  Joan  says.  “They’re 
doing  so  many  pictures  overseas  now!  If 
I’d  been  in  Hollywood  when  he  was 
making  ‘The  Young  Lions,’  I’d  have  been 
all  alone  with  the  children  for  eight  weeks. 
And,”  she  continues,  “there’s  no  family  life 
in  Hollywood  at  all.  We’d  never  be  to- 
gether. When  Dick  is  working  in  Holly- 
wood, he  leaves  early  in  the  morning  and 
gets  home  so  late  he  wouldn’t  see  Ruth 
and  Mike  even  if  they  were  here.  And 
when  he  isn’t  working  he’s  so  restless  and 
depressed — there’s  no  family  life  then, 
either.  Sunday,  we  went  down  to  the 
beach.  Dick  was  depressed,  and  it  irri- 
tated him  to  have  the  kids  running  around 
and  kicking  sand  on  us.  We  can’t  even 
seem  to  enjoy  a family  outing  any  more. 

“Nowadays  Dick’s  either  on  Cloud  Nine 
or  ’way  down  in  the  cellar.  And  when  he’s 
in  the  cellar — well,  I’ve  seen  him  a little 
moody  back  home,  but  never  like  this.  So 
remote  and  restless.  When  he  gets  de- 
pressed he  takes  off  and  goes  to  a movie — 
and  you’re  just  left  home  hanging  there. 
Or  he  listens  to  records  like  the  scores 
from  ‘East  of  Eden’  and  ‘Rebel  Without  a 
Cause’ — the  most  morbid  music  I’ve  ever 
heard  in  my  life — and  nobody  can  get 
through  to  him.  It  makes  me  sick  inside  to 
see  him  like  this.  Then  I get  upset  and  on 
edge  with  the  children  and  try  to  keep 
them  from  bothering  him  and  . . . well,  all 
this  just  doesn’t  make  for  good  family 
life.” 

Unaware  of  all  she  herself  has  to  offer, 
Joan  is  also  afraid  that  “Dick  will 
find  somebody  else.  I don’t  see  how 
any  man  could  keep  from  becoming  in- 
volved,” she  says,  “when  he’s  thrown  day 
after  day  with  the  same  people — the  most 
beautiful  girls  in  the  world.” 

Almost  angry,  Dick  is  about  to  speak 
up.  But  he  lets  Joan  finish:  “I’m  going  to 
stay  here  a little  while  longer.  I’ve  never 
been  here  while  Dick  was  working,  and 
he’s  to  start  a picture  right  away.  Maybe 
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when  he’s  working  it  won’t  be  as  bad  as  I 
believe  it  will  be  . . 

And  then  she  adds  wearily,  “But  per- 
haps we’re  just  putting  off  something 
that’s  going  to  happen  anyway.  We  used 
to  have  so  much  in  common,  but  now 
...  I know  time  will  be  against  us  if 
Dick  gets  any  more  involved  in  his  career. 
Time  is  running  out  for  us  even  now  . . .” 

“Don’t  say  that,  darling.”  Dick’s  voice  is 
unsteady,  and  he  looks  at  his  wife  with 
deep  concern.  "There’s  still  time.  But  this 
nonsense  about  beautiful  girls — !”  He 
turns  to  you  and  says  earnestly,  “For  me, 
Joan  is  the  only  beautiful  girl,  the  only 
girl  I’ve  ever  loved.  And  I’ve  loved  her 
for  so  long.  It's  just  that  . . .” 

“Go  ahead,  darling,”  Joan  says  softly. 
“I’ve  spoken  my  piece.  Now  it’s  only  fair 
if — ” She,  too,  turns  to  you.  “If  Dick  tells 
you  how  things  look  to  him,  if  people  can 
see  the  whole  picture — well,  maybe  some- 
body can  help  us.” 

We  wait  as  Dick  organizes  his  thoughts 
and  finally  he  puts  them  into  words, 
choosing  each  carefully.  “When  I 
began  working  with  the  community  play- 
house, I think  Joan  just  hoped  it  was  a 
hobby.  She  must  have  known  that  it  was 
serious,  that  some  day  I would  be  going 
into  the  acting  profession  full-time.  For 
me,  the  real-estate  and  construction  busi- 
ness was  only  a means  to  an  end.  I was 
building  a stake  for  us,  so  we  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  through  what  others  do  trying 
to  get  a start  in  Hollywood. 

“If  I went  back  to  Waterloo  now,  I’d 
really  be  unsettled,"  Dick  says  firmly. 
“This  business  is  in  my  blood.  The  acting 
profession  has  something  you  can’t  put 
into  words.  You  can't  explain  it,  but  it’s 
there.  And  you  can’t  get  it  out.  If  I thought 
I had  to  build  houses  the  rest  of  my  life — 
then  I’d  really  be  unhappy! 

“Maybe  Fm  old-fashioned,”  Dick  goes 
on,  “but  I think  a man  is  the  head  of  the 
house,  he  supports  his  home  and  family 
and  I feel  I should  have  the  right  to  pick 
my  profession.  I-  spend  two-thirds  of  my 
time  in  whatever  work  I’m  doing;  and  if 
I’m  not  doing  something  I’m  happy  in — 
then  I’m  just  taking  two-thirds  of  my 
life  and  throwing  it  away. 

“It  would  be-  different  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  me  here.  But  in  the  time  I’ve 
been  in  Hollywood,  I’ve  done  quite  a bit 
in  television  and  movies.  I made  $10,000  in 
the  business  last  year.  Why  should  I give  it 
up  now  and  go  back  home?  Why  shouldn’t 
Joan  live  here  with  me?  I feel  a woman 
should  be  with  her  husband — whatever 
he’s  doing — even  if  he's  digging  ditches  in 
Africa.” 

The  yearning  to  act  grew  inside  Dick 
when  he  was  in  his  early  teens.  He  re- 
members giving  sermonettes  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the 
young  people  on  Sunday  evenings.  “I  liked 
doing  this  because  I seemed  to  be  able 
to  control  the  kids — their  emotions — with 
the  way  I would  phrase  the  words  or  my 
tone  of  voice.  I meant  to  be  a minister  then 
— but  I found  with  acting  it  was  the  same 
thing.  I was  in  school  plays  and  I got  as 
far  as  the  state  speaking  contests.” 

In  many  of  these  early  audiences  was  a 
girl  with  long  pigtails  and  big  hazel  eyes. 
“The  first  time  I really  noticed  Joan,”  re- 
members Dick  fondly,  “was  when  my 
cousin  was  visiting  me  and  we  were  look- 
ing for  somebody  for  him  to  go  with.  I 
was  going  past  Joan’s  house  when  she 
came  out  on  the  front  porch  with  a shirt 
and  shorts  on,  and  I thought,  ‘Well,  she’d 
be  a good  girl  for  him  to  go  with.’  Then  I 
took  a second  look  and  decided  she’d  be  a 
f good  girl  for  me  to  go  with,”  he  grins. 

Sixteen  years  old,  in  love  for  the  first 
time,  Joan  and  Dick  would  go  for  romantic 
summer  canoe  rides  on  the  Cedar  River. 


In  the  winter,  she  would  wait  for  him  after 
basketball  games  or  stand  outside  the 
football  stadium  in  the  freezing  cold,  wait- 
ing with  the  usual  bunch  of  girls. 

They  decided  to  elope  the  summer  they 
were  eighteen,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Joan’s  parents,  who  felt  that  they  should 
go  to  college  and  that  they  were  just  too 
young.  But,  Dick  says,  “Two  young  kids, 
you  know,  can’t  be  told  anything.” 

And  so,  one  August  morning,  Dick  and 
Joan  eloped  to  Kansas  City,  300  miles 
away.  But  in  Kansas  City  the  judge 
wouldn’t  marry  them  because  Joan  was 
under  age.  Dick  recalls,  “I  told  him  that 
it  was  such  a distance  to  our  home  it  would 
take  us  all  night  to  drive  back.  For  us  to 
have  been  out  all  night  together — and 
not  married — seemed  to  me  to  be  infinitely 
worse  than  his  marrying  us  even  if  Joan 
were  under  age.  But  he  couldn’t  see  it 
that  way.” 

They  went  to  an  attorney  to  see  what  he 
could  suggest.  “I  told  him  my  story — 
how  I felt  about  us  being  out  all  night  and 
not  being  married — and  he  sent  us  to  a 
judge  he  knew  in  Olathe,  Kansas,  and  he 
married  us,”  Dick  grins.  “After  the  cere- 
mony, we  went  out  and  had  an  ice-cream 
soda — and  then  we  went  to  a movie,  ‘The 
Postman  Always  Rings  Twice.’  About  half- 
way through  it,  we  were  so  dead-tired  we 
began  falling  asleep  in  the  theater.  Sud- 
denly we  said,  ‘What  are  we  doing  here? 
We  could  have  gone  to  a movie  in  Water- 
loo!’ ” 

And  so  they  went  home,  to  start  the 
happiest  part  of  their  life  together. 
By  the  time  Dick  Gardner  was 
twenty-one,  he  was  the  youngest  real- 
estate  and  building  contractor  in  the  state 
of  Iowa.  But  his  future  was  in  another 
field,  he  soon  discovered.  “I  worked  for 
five  years  with  the  community  playhouse, 
and  it  was  really  great  experience.  We  put 
on  plays  in  Waterloo  during  the  winter 
and  during  the  summer  we’d  tour  them 
all  around  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  I 
told  Joan  then  I was  getting  background 
for  a career  in  New  York  or  Hollywood, 
but  she  just  didn’t  take  me  seriously.” 

Six  years  ago  the  Gardners  came  to 
California  on  a vacation.  Walking  along 
Vine  Street,  Dick  was  stopped  by  a fel- 
low who  asked  whether  he  was  interested 
in  television.  “He  gave  me  his  card,”  Dick 
recalls,  “and  we  went  to  some  studio  and 
I read  for  them.  They  said  they’d  be  very 
interested  in  using  me  if  I was  going  to 
stay  out  here  permanently.  I was  so  ex- 
cited about  it  that  I wanted  to  go  to  Water- 
loo and  settle  things  and  come  back  here 
to  stay.  But  then  we  found  Joan  was 
pregnant,  and  she  didn’t  want  to  make 
the  change.” 

Three  years  later,  however,  the  Gard- 
ners came  to  California  again,  “more  or 
less  on  a vacation — but  really  to  check 
into  the  situation,  too,”  says  Dick.  This 
time,  he  met  a star  who  set  the  stage  and 
decided  his  future  for  him. 

Dick  and  Joan  were  driving  around  San 
Fernando  Valley  one  sunny  Saturday 
afternoon,  studying  the  architecture  of 
various  homes.  As  a building  contractor, 
Dick  was  making  mental  notes  on  western 
ideas.  “We  were,”  he  says,  “especially  in- 
terested in  the  structure  of  Clark  Gable’s 
home  in  Encino,  and  I drove  up  to  get  a 
better  look  at  his  house.  There  was  Gable, 
standing  in  the  yard.  I got  out  of  the  car 
and  went  over  to  him.  I couldn’t  do  any- 
thing else — I’d  driven  right  up  in  his  face! 

“We  talked  for  two  hours.  I told  him 
what  I’d  been  doing  back  home  in  the 
theater  and  what  I wanted  to  do.  He  told 
me  how  tough  it  was  to  get  started  out 
here.  But  then  Gable  asked  me — he  asked 
me! — whether  I’d  like  him  to  help  me.  I 
told  him.  naturally,  "That  would  be  won- 


derful,’ and  he  said,  ‘Well,  I don’t  know 
what  I can  do,  but  I’ll  at  least  line  you 
up  with  my  agents.  I’ll  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  you  for  next  Monday.’  ” 

Joan  bursts  in:  “Do  you  know  where  I 
was  all  that  time?  Just  sitting  in  the  car, 
scared  stiff,  wondering  how  we’d  ever  had 
the  nerve  to  drive  in.” 

Smiling  at  her,  Dick  continues,  “Next 
week  my  new  agent  took  me  to  all  the 
studios,  where  I read  for  studio  heads. 
However,  they  weren’t  hiring  any  contract 
players  at  the  time.  But  then  Paul  Gregory, 
who’s  from  Iowa,  put  me  in  two  of  his 
productions,  ‘Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial’ 
and  ‘The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,’  ninety - 
minute  television  spectaculars  and  two 
good  credits  for  me.  I did  a ‘Frontier’ 
series  and  a couple  of  ‘Matinee  Theaters.’ 

“Meantime,  Joan  had  gone  back  to  Iowa. 
But  she  flew  out  twice  and  told  me  to 
forget  the  whole  thing.  One  day  I wrote 
Dick  Powell  a letter,  and  he  invited  me 
to  his  office,  where  we  talked  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
Europe,  but  when  he  came  back  he’d  be 
producing  at  20th  Century-Fox.  He  asked 
me  to  look  him  up  when  he  got  back  from 
Europe. 

“That  did  it!  I decided  to  go  home  and 
sell  everything  and  come  out  here  perma- 
nently. My  dad  fought  the  idea.  But  I knew 
this  was  the  moment!  I had  the  contacts, 
the  experience  and  a $16,000  nest  egg. 

“I  told  Joan  then,  ‘It  isn’t  a question  of 
our  having  to  skimp  like  some  do.  Well 
just  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  can’t 
have  a second  car  like  we  do  at  home.’ 

“But  Joan  wouldn't  come  with  me.  In- 
stead, she  moved  in  with  her  folks.  She 
said  she’d  bring  the  children  and  join  me 
after  I got  things  settled.  So  I rented  this 
three-bedroom  place,  furnished  in  Early 
American.  Then  Joan  changed  her  mind. 
She  said  she  was  staying  in  Waterloo,  and 
she  wanted  me  to  go  back  and  join  her 
there.” 

The  struggle  of  words  began:  letters, 
long  phone  calls.  Joan  flew  to  Hollywood 
and  pleaded  with  Dick  to  go  back  with 
her  to  Waterloo.  He  flew  home  for  Christ- 
mas— and  flew  back. 

For  the  first  time  came  the  dreaded 
word — divorce. 

Fighting  for  his  personal  happiness,  Dick 
still  forged  ahead  professionally.  He 
contacted  Dick  Powell  at  20th  and,  he 
says,  “Dick  set  me  up  with  the  talent 
program  at  the  studio.  I lost  out  on  a part 
in  ‘Fraulein’  but  got  one  in  ‘Desk  Set,’ 
another  in  ‘Kiss  Them  for  Me.’  Then  came 
my  best  part,  as  Private  Cowley  in  The 
Young  Lions.’  We  locationed  in  Europe, 
but  I can’t  say  I even  enjoyed  Paris.  I’d 
go  out  to  buy  clothes  for  Joan — and  I 
didn’t  know  from  one  minute  to  the  next 
whether  she  was  going  to  file  divorce 
papers.” 

The  situation  was  deadlocked,  and  it  has 
stayed  that  way.  In  his  Hollywood  home. 
Dick  asks  wearily,  “Isn’t  Joan  just  borrow- 
ing trouble  at  this  point?  She  reminds  me 
that  we’d  have  had  a lean  year  salary-wise 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  ‘The  Young  Lions.’ 
That’s  true,  but  the  fact  remains  I did 
make  the  $10,000.  And  I’m  sure  that  I 
can  do  it  again. 

“Joan  says  I get  depressed  and  moody. 
Well,  maybe  she’s  partly  right,”  Dick 
agrees.  “I  don’t  fool  myself.  But  when  I 
feel  this  way  I do  something  about  it.  I 
go  to  a movie  and  study  others’  perform- 
ances. That  ‘morbid’  music?  I always  listen 
to  music  when  I’m  going  to  do  a part;  it 
creates  a mood  for  me.” 

And  then  Dick  comes  back  reluctantly  to 
the  most  delicate  question  of  all.  “As  for 
Joan’s  fears  that  I’ll  suddenly  up  and  di- 
vorce her  to  marry  some  Hollywood  glam- 
our girl — well,  in  my  opinion  these  girls 


aren’t  even  beautiful.  A beautiful  girl,  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  who  can  be  good-look- 
ing without  eyebrow  pencil  or  pancake.  A 
natural  beauty  is  what  I like — like  Joan. 
She  has  a shine  to  her  hair,  a sparkle  to 
her  eyes,  her  skin  texture  is  good.  Besides, 
actresses  have  too  many  artifices;  they’re 
always  trying  to  be  somebody  else.  I fell 
in  love  with  Joan  because  she’s  a down-to- 
earth  girl. 

“I  think  she’s  being  realistic,”  Dick  ad- 
mits, “when  she  says  it’s  tough  to  make 
marriage  work  in  Hollywood,  with  all  the 
frustrations,  the  insecurity  of  not  knowing 
what’s  going  to  happen  next.  Yet,  if  love 
is  strong  enough — and  I believe  ours  is — 
these  problems  can  be  overcome.” 

A cloud  shadows  his  hopeful  mood. 
“But  there’s  got  to  be  a lot  of  give  as  well 
as  take  . . . I’m  willing  to  give.  I’d  love 
to  be  able  to  commute — live  in  Waterloo 
and  work  in  Hollywood.  If  I were  in  a 
position  where  the  studios  were  coming 
to  me,  I could  fly  out  for  a picture.  It’s 
only  six  hours  by  air.  I like  a small  town’s 


intimacy  and  the  chance  to  have  close 
friends  of  long  standing.  And  if  living  in 
Waterloo  would  make  Joan  happy,  it 
would  make  me  happy. 

“But  now  isn’t  the  time  to  think  about 
that.  Now,  there  are  twenty-five  other  ac- 
tors waiting  for  the  same  parts  that  I 
want — waiting  like  me  for  a phone  call.  I 
just  can’t  leave  Hollywood  now.” 

Dick  bows  his  head  in  despair.  But  then 
he  looks  up  and  the  hopefulness  stubborn- 
ly returns.  “Believe  me,  I’d  welcome  any 
advice  that  could  help  Joan  and  me.  Ours 
isn’t  just  a Hollywood  problem,  I’m  sure. 
Somewhere  there  must  be  other  couples 
who’ve  been  uprooted  and  separated  be- 
cause of  a man’s  work.  How  do  they  find 
the  answer?  If  people  will  listen  to  our 
story — Joan’s  side  of  it  and  mine,  too- — 
maybe  one  of  them  can  give  us  the  word 
that  will  keep  us  together,  where  we  be- 
long. I hope — ” Dick  glances  at  his  wife, 
sees  her  sad  smile  and  gentle  nod.  He 
goes  on,  “ — And  Joan  hopes,  too,  that  they 
will  write  and  help  us.”  The  End 
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Fifteen  years  ago — or  ten,  or  even  five — 
Hollywood’s  young  set  was  organized, 
though  casually:  “Let’s  all  get  together 
some  time  this  weekend.”  Drop  in  at 
Debbie  Reynolds’  backyard,  and  you’d 
find  her  whole  gang  there,  swimming, 
munching  potato  chips  and  enjoying  a 
pot-luck  buffet.  If  they  weren’t  at  Deb- 
bie’s, then  most  likely  they  were  at  Janie 
Powell’s.  There  was  no  doubt  about  who 
belonged. 

Gradually,  the  group  broke  up.  Debbie 
married;  Janie  settled  down  with  her  sec- 
ond husband.  It  looked  for  a while  as  if 
Natalie  Wood  was  going  to  take  over  as 
natural  leader  of  the  new  young  set — until 
she  and  Bob  married. 

Then  an  actor,  Dick  Clayton  was  one  of 
the  former  young  set.  Since  turned  talent 
agent,  promoting  such  players  as  Tab 
Hunter,  Dick  sizes  up  the  situation  this 
way:  “When  I was  a juvenile  in  movies, 
we  spent  more  time  playing  around.  We 
went  swimming,  riding,  dancing.  But  to- 
day’s new  actors,  inspired,  I guess,  by 
Dean  and  Brando,  take  this  whole  business 
much  more  seriously.  They’re  more  de- 
termined. They  spend  most  of  their  time 
studying,  and  usually,  if  they  do  let  up 
and  go  to  a party,  they  end  up  acting  out 
improvisations,  discussing  acting  tech- 
niques, the  latest  casting  news  or  the  last 
movie  they  saw.” 

The  pace  has  quickened;  the  competition 
has  sharpened.  These  days,  no  studio 
snaps  up  and  signs  a newcomer  just  to  buy 
a pretty  face  or  a husky  physique.  More 
is  demanded,  and  fresh  talent  is  being 
brought  in  from  all  over,  giving  the  young- 
Hollywood  social  scene  a jolting  variety. 

1958’s  newcomers  don’t  necessarily  have 
long  experience  in  show  business.  You 
still  hear  the  old-fashioned  stories  of  the 
miracle  discovery.  College  student  Barry 
Coe  (“Peyton  Place”)  happened  to  spend 
an  Easter  holiday  in  Palm  Springs,  and 
agent  Dick  Clayton  happened  to  choose 
the  same  vacation  spot.  Luck,  you  think — 
until  Barry  goes  and  brings  the  happy 
fantasy  down  to  earth  with  these  facts: 
“Dick  did  discover  me  there  and  he  did 
take  me  on.  I quit  college  and  headed  for 
fame — I hoped.  But  two  major  studios 
turned  me  down  cold  before  20th  signed 
me,  and  I had  to  make  good  on  a screen 
test  before  I got  that  contract.” 

Mark  Damon  (“Life  Begins  at  17”)  was 


discovered  by  Groucho  Marx,  who  sent 
him  to  agent  Gummo  Marx,  who  sent  him 
to  the  Pasadena  Playhouse,  which  informed 
Mark,  “You  have  no  talent.”  So  he  had 
to  start  all  over  again.  . . . France  Nuyen, 
you  may  have  read,  was  discovered  while 
selling  cookies  in  a New  York  bakery  shop. 
“Oh,  but  that’s  not  true,”  France  explains. 
“I’d  been  a model  in  Paris,  and  I was 
studying  modeling  at  the  Candy  Conover 
School.  I guess  the  story  started  just  be- 
cause the  call  about  ‘South  Pacific’  came 
in  while  I was  working  at  Le  Gourmet,  a 
bakery  shop  on  Lexington  Avenue.”  . . . 
Modeling  careers  have  given  other  ac- 
tresses poise  at  an  early  age.  The  porce- 
lain-exquisite features  of  Carol  Lynley 
(“The  Light  in  the  Forest”)  first  pleased 
a professional  lens  when  she  was  ten,  and 
she  really  blossomed  out  as  a popular 
teenage  model.  ...  At  thirteen,  Sandra 
Dee  (“The  Reluctant  Debutante”)  wasn’t 
just  imagining  a career  before  the  cameras; 
she  was  commanding  forty  dollars  an  hour 
for  her  modeling  services.  “But  to  really 
be  in  the  movies?  That  seemed  far- 
fetched,” Sandra  says. 

For  another  group  of  the  1958  comers, 
there’s  nothing  at  all  far-fetched  about 
the  acting  business.  They  were  bred  to  it. 
Ask  eleven-year-old  David  Ladd  (“Proud 
Rebel”)  what  experience  got  him  into  the 
movies,  and  he  says  honestly,  “Just  being 
born  into  my  family,  I guess.”  Even  so, 
his  dad  made  him  try  out  with  a couple 
of  minor  roles  before  he’d  trust  him  with 
a lead.  . . . Because  Jim  Mitchum  (“Thun- 
der Road”)  is  Bob’s  son,  he  looks  on  act- 
ing as  a business — something  you  work  at. 
. . . Alan  Reed,  Jr.  (“Going  Steady”)  was 
certainly  influenced  by  his  dad’s  career  as 
comedian  and  character  actor  when  he 
decided  to  major  in  Theater  Arts  at  UCLA. 
But  young  Alan’s  movie  debut  didn’t  dis- 
tract him  from  plugging  ahead  to  win  his 
degree  last  June.  . . . David  Nelson  (“Pey- 
ton Place”)  grew  up  before  mikes  and 
cameras  with  his  family.  . . . There’s  no 
doubt  that  Gary  Crosby  (“Mardi  Gras”) 
got  his  first  singing  opportunities  because 
of  his  last  name.  As  in  any  other  line  of 
work,  connections  can  get  you  in — but 
they  can’t  keep  you  in  or  push  you  to  the 
top.  Just  as  Gary  felt  he  was  gaining  a 
foothold  on  his  own,  the  Army  snatched 
him. 

Unexpectedly,  this  “interruption”  tossed 
Bing’s  eldest  son  into  a new  training 
ground  for  today’s  young  stars.  The  Sev- 
enth Army  Symphony  and  Soldier  Show 
Company  put  Gary  on  a schedule  like  an 
old-time  vaudevillian’s  one-night  stands. 
“I  spent  almost  a year  on  the  road  in  Ger- 
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many,”  he  says.  “An  hour-and-a-half  or 
two-hour  bus  trip  to  a different  base  each 
night.  Set  up  the  equipment,  do  the  show, 
get  through  about  eleven,  take  the  equip- 
ment down,  go  back  to  the  bus  and  the 
barracks.  Believe  me,  those  were  tough 
audiences,  too.  But  in  that  troupe  I ran 
into  many  very  talented  people.”  . . . “I 
ran  into  some  very  temperamental  ones!” 
says  Dean  Jones  (“Handle  with  Care”). 
“Guess  that’s  why  I’d  have  trouble  getting 
temperamental  myself.  In  the  Navy,  I was 
with  an  entertainment  unit,  touring  bases 
and  hospitals.”  . . . Though  Peter  Brown 
(“Darby’s  Rangers”)  wasn’t  in  Special 
Services,  he  helped  put  on  camp  shows 
with  his  own  Army  company  and  learned 
the  backstage  routine  by  directing  as  well 
as  acting. 

If  you  could  sing  in  1958,  this  was  a help. 
Recently,  records  and  TV  music  shows 
have  jumped  to  the  fore  as  a prime  source, 
providing  movies  with  young  people  al- 
ready experienced  and  known  to  the  pub- 
lic: Molly  Bee  (“Summer  Love”),  Tommy 
Sands  (“Sing  Boy  Sing”),  Connie  Stevens 
(“Rock-a-Bye  Baby”),  Erin  O’Brien 
(“Onionhead”).  . . . TV  helped  new  faces 
get  a break.  Almost  all  the  newcomers 
in  the  1958  group  faced  the  public  on  the 
small  screen  before  moving  on  to  the  big 
one,  and  many  of  them  have  kept  up  TV 
work  between  theater  films.  During  last 
summer’s  rash  of  re-runs,  a “Gunsmoke” 
episode  found  Ray  Stricklyn  (“Ten  North 
Frederick”)  dying  dramatically  as  a juve- 
nile delinquent — only  to  pop  up  as  a 
present-day  good  guy  in  the  half-hour 
drama  that  followed.  . . . The  stage  hasn’t 
provided  such  broad  opportunity  as  that 
since  the  old-time  stock  companies  folded. 
While  Kim  Stanley  (“The  Goddess”)  was 
a Broadway  sensation  in  “Bus  Stop,”  much 
bigger  audiences  knew  her  on  TV  before 
she  made  her  first  film.  . . . Prestige  hits, 
such  as  Lee  Philips  (“Peyton  Place”) 
scored  in  “Middle  of  the  Night”  and 
Christopher  Plummer  (“Stage . Struck”) 
scored  in  “The  Lark,”  attracted  the  studios’ 
respectful  attention,  but  reached  only  a 
small  section  of  the  general  public  (that’s 
you).  . . . Compared  to  the  big  draw  of 
movies  and  TV,  that’s  even  true  of  a hearty 
musical  like  “Li’l  Abner,”  which  focussed 
the  spotlight  on  the  charms  of  ex-showgirl 
Tina  Louise  (“God’s  Little  Acre”).  . . . 
Success  in  foreign  movies  used  to  mean 
a first-class  flight  to  Hollywood — until  the 
girl-next-door  type  moved  into  highest 
favor.  Now  even  the  most  charming  of 
accents  has  become  a drawback.  But  two 
beauties  are  bucking  the  new  taboo: 
France’s  Christine  Carere  (“A  Certain 
Smile”);  Sweden’s  May  Britt  (“The  Young 
Lions”),  starred  in  Italian  films. 
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Obviously  today’s  newcomers  don’t  all 
fit  into  one  social  gang.  But,  even 
though  May  Britt  and  Molly  Bee 
don’t  belong  to  the  same  crowd,  you  still 
might  run  into  either  of  them  ordering  one 
of  the  super  deluxe  hamburgers  at  Bob’s 
Drive-In.  Molly  says,  “I  love  any  place 
where  I Can  pull  in  my  sports  car  and 
grab  a Coke  and  sandwich  without  leav- 
ing the  driver’s  seat.”  ...  If  Molly’s  in 
the  mood  for  ice  cream-after  an  evening 
date  at  the  movies  or  any  time  of  day— 
she  heads  for  one  of  the  Wil  Wright  shops, 
also  favorite  spots  for  a film  sweetheart 
of  hers,  Alan  Reed,  Jr.  . . . The  same  urge 
takes  Mark  Damon  to  the  Parasol,  while 
Peter  Brown  and  bride  Diane  Jergens 
(“High  School  Confidential!”)  go  for  the' 
luscious',  gooey  Concoctions  at  Blum’s, 
where  they  may.  nfeet  pal  Edward  Byrnes 
(“Darby’s  Rangers”). 

Fans  who  yearn  for  the  old  glamour  can 
find  a few  young  stars  who  have  a taste 
for  living  it  up— once  in  a while,  when 
their  budgets  or  their  dates’  budgets  per- 
mit. “I’d  just  as  soon  eat  at  home,”  Joanna 


Moore  (“Appointment  With  a Shadow”) 
says.  “But  when  I do  go  out  it’s  got  to  be 
in  style — Romanoff’s  or  maybe  the  Coco- 
nut Grove,  if  there’s  a performer  I want 
to  see.  And  I believe  in  dressing  up!”  . . . 
When  Geoffrey  Horne  (“The  Bridge  on 
the  River  Kwai”)  and  wife  Nancy  Berg 
are  in  town,  they  go  for  the  exotic  sur- 
roundings of  the  Imperial  Gardens.  . . . 
Jill  St.  John  (“Summer  Love”)  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  tell  such  escorts  as  Lance 
Reventlow  or  Ronnie  Burns  that  she’d  just 
adore  an  evening  at  La  Rue’s  or  perhaps 
a delicious  (and  expensive)  dinner  at 
Scandia  before  she  goes  home  to  guard 
her  beauty  with  sleep  in  preparation  for 
an  early-morning  call  on  the  set. 

When  Barry  Coe  was  dating  Jill,  he 
went  along  happily  with  her  whims.  He 
explains,  “If  I feel  extra-special  rich — 
that  is,  when  I have  a few  dollars  left 
over  and  there’s  a real  special  occasion — 
I like  to  go  to  the  Traders  and  really  live. 
Man,  what  food!  Their  Cantonese  dishes 
are  the  most.  When  I’m  not  too  well- 
heeled,  it’s  Hamburger  Hamlet  for  me  and 
my  girl.”  . . . That’s  all  right  with  Judi 
Meredith  (“Summer  Love”),  the  lady  in 
Barry’s  life.  But  she,  too,  enjoys  luxurious 
surroundings  sometimes.  “And  when  I’m 
entertaining  at  home,”  Judi  says,  “I  like 
people  to  come  dressed  up,  and  my  table 
is  set  formally.”  None  of  this  blue-jeans, 
BYOB  (bring-your-own-bottle)  stuff  for 
Judi! 

“And  no  coffee  houses!”  she  adds.  “Most 
of  the  people  who  go  there,  the  beat-gen- 
eration types,  are — well,  I think  they’re 
nuts!” 

And  you  can  get  a fight  brewing  on  this 
subject  any  time.  Just  ask  Diane  Varsi 
(“Peyton  Place”)  or  Tommy  Sands  or  any 
other  stars  in  the  talk-filled  shadows  of 
the  International  House  or  the  Unicorn 
where  no  hard  liquor  is  served  (the  spe- 
cialty of  each  house  is  coffee).  The  Uni- 
corn’s building  is  all  black;  even  the  glass 
front  doors  are  painted  black  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  up.  There  are  wooden 
tables  and  chairs,  with  chess  and  checker 
sets  ready  on  a few  of  the  tables  up  front 
for  Hollywood’s  new  serious  crop  of  actors. 

Tommy  Sands  says  defiantly,  “I’ve 
flipped  over  the  espresso  houses.  Any 
time  I’m  in  Hollywood,  that’s  where  you’ll 
find  me!”  . . . Maybe  Tommy  likes  the 
talk;  maybe  he  just  goes  for  the  drinks: 
cafe  espresso  (Italian-style  coffee),  cafe 
fuerte  (same  thing  in  Spanish),  mocha 
(coffee  mixed  with  hot  chocolate)  or  hot 
chocolate  plain  but  rich  (Swiss  or  Vien- 
nese-style) . 

“I  like  to  go  to  the  coffee  houses  to 
listen  to  some  interesting  conversational- 
ists,” Diane  told  us.  “But  actually,  I don’t 
go  out  much.  My  favorite  hangout  is  at 
home,  with  my  son,  Shawn.”  . . . 

Young  Hollywood  1958,  in  general,  is 
made  up  of  pretty  domestic  characters, 
and  home  entertaining  still  places  first, 
with  visiting  mostly  on  weekends — the 
present-day  young  set  is  deadly  serious 
about  its  profession;  late  hours  are  o-u-t 
when  there’s  a working  day  ahead. 

Dinners  and  parties  are  usually  infor- 
mal; for  instance,  if  you  drop  in  on  Stuart 
Whitman  (“Ten  North  Frederick”),  you 
can  expect  a barbecue.  “Outdoors,”  Stu 
says.  “Where  else?  I’m  strictly  the  out- 
door man — swimming,  surfing,  skin-diving, 
horseback-riding,  fishing,  hunting — and 
cooking.”  . . . Michael  Landon  (“God’s 
Little  Acre”)  and  his  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  toward  sit-down  dinners  in- 
doors, but  while  preparations  are  under 
way  Mike  is  always  in  the  kitchen,  play- 
ing master  chef  alongside  Dodie.  . . . Don’t 
look  for  a big  brawl  when  Hope  Lange 
(“The  Young  Lions”)  and  Don  Murray 
entertain.  The  Murrays  never  invite  more 
than  six  close  friends  to  their  dinner  par- 
ties; they  prefer  to  keep  the  group  small 


and  intimate.  ...  So  do  Diane  Jergens  and 
Peter  Brown.  “We’re  learning  to  play 
bridge,”  Mrs.  Brown  confides.  “Naturally, 
Peter  caught  on  immediately,  but  I’m 
really  struggling.  I get  so  confused  with 
anything  that  concerns  numbers!  So  far, 
Peter  is  very  patient  when  I trump  his 
ace.”  . . . Pert,  pretty  and  twenty,  Connie 
Stevens  hasn’t  settled  down  to  a steady 
yet.  When  she  feels  like  entertaining,  she 
invites  a few  close  girlfriends  over  for 
dinner  and  a pajama-party  gabfest. 

Like  Connie,  most  of  the  twenty-one 
, single  members  of  this  career-centered 
group  avoid  the  going-steady  routine. 
“I’m  playing  the  field!”  they  sing  out  in 
chorus.  Fifteen  are  married  (one  for  the 
second  time) ; two  others  (Diane  Varsi,  Jill 
St.  John)  are  divorced;  Dolores  Michaels 
(“Fraulein”)  and  Richard  Gardner  (“The 
Young  Lions”)  are  each  separated.  An 
acting  career  does  set  up  special  problems 
for  any  marriage  and  not  everyone  can 
be  as  lucky  as  Hope  Lange,  whose  success 
followed  after  Don  Murray’s,  so  that  no 
conflicts  came  up  in  the  household.  The 
Murrays  have  stubbornly  insisted  on  ar- 
ranging their  film  schedules  to  avoid  long 
separations. 

In  contrast  is  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
Richard  Gardners.  His  Joan  feels:  “There 
can  be  no  family  life  in  Hollywood.”  . . . 
Christine  Carere’s  introduction  to  Holly- 
wood was  shadowed  by  the  absence  of  her 
bridegroom,  Philippe  Nicaud,  in  steady 
demand  on  the  French  screen  and  stage. 
Christine  said  frankly,  “I  wouldn’t  want 
him  to  come  here  unless  he  had  a contract, 
work  to  do.  For  a man  to — to  just  be 
around  the  house — that  isn’t  right.  It 
wouldn’t  make  either  of  us  happy.”  . . . 
Geography  has  been  a menace  for  Erin 
O’Brien,  too.  First,  her  TV  work  took  her 
to  the  East  while  husband  James  Fitz- 
gerald worked  at  a Los  Angeles  night  spot. 
Movies  again  made  the  pair  and  their  two 
children  a happy  family  unit — until  Erin 
got  shipped  off  to  Spain  on  location  for 
“John  Paul  Jones.”  . . . Pushed  into  a 
similar  fix,  Lee  Remick  (“The  Long,  Hot 
Summer”)  had  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning  while  her  director  husband,  Bill 
Colleran,  was  off  globetrotting  for  “Wind- 
jammer.” Back  came  Bill  to  his  TV  work 
in  New  York;  off  went  Lee  to  a movie  job 
in  Hollywood  and  Louisiana;  and  the  air- 
lines got  rich  as  the  Collerans  commuted 
back  and  forth  to  get  together. 

Like  the  Christopher  Plummers,  who 
have  stayed  rooted  in  Greenwich  Village, 
Lee  and  Bill  are  only  part-time  Holly- 
woodites,  considering  New  York  home 
base.  During  her  last  movie  stint,  she 
rented  a house  out  here.  Says  Lee,  “All 
that  grass  outside  seemed  extraneous!” 
With  few  exceptions,  young  Hollywood 
today  is  contented  with  modest  housing 
arrangements.  It  has  to  be.  Fan  mail  is 
lovely,  but  it  won’t  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  a mansion  or  keep  a household  staff  on 
the  job.  Living  on  such  a scale  calls  for 
the  big  salaries  that  come  with  well-es- 
tablished stardom.  . . . The  exceptions? 
Bachelor  A1  Hedison  (“The  Fly”)  is  rat- 
tling around  in  a fabulous  old-style-Holly- 
wood  showplace.  In  Beverly  Hills  near 
Benedict  Canyon,  it’s  a Spanish  stucco 
structure  that  was  once  the  home  of  Jean 
Harlow.  . . . Ray  Stricklyn  (“Ten  North 
Frederick”)  struck  it  lucky  when  he 
rented  a sprawling,  fifteen-room,  two- 
level  house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  But 
then  he  shares  it  (and  the  expenses)  with 
a young  producer.  Cozy  little  parties 
aren’t  Ray’s  style;  he  loves  plenty  of  people 
around  him  and  keeps  the  place  jammed. 

Some  stars  live  with  their  families,  as 
you  do.  Molly  Bee,  with  her  mother  and 
her  two  brothers,  has  a California-ranch- 
style  house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  while 
the  hi-fi  junk  that’s  dear  to  Alan  Reed, 


Jr.,  keeps  his  parents’  two-story  dwelling 
all  cluttered  up.  . . . When  Tommy  Sands 
is  in  Hollywood,  he’s  perfectly  happy 
sharing  a two-bedroom  apartment  in  town 
with  his  mother.  Plans  for  a house?  “I 
haven’t  even  thought  about  it,”  Tommy 
says.  “Suburban  living  leaves  me  cold, 
anyhow.  The  bigger  the  city,  the  better. 
Wish  I could  stay  in  New  York  all  year 
round.”  . . . You  might  not  picture  Jill 
St.  John  as  much  of  a home  girl;  yet  she 
moved  back  with  her  parents  after  her 
marriage  to  Neil  Dubin  broke  up.  As  a 
bride,  Jill  had  announced,  “I  don’t  like 
housework — I’m  glad  my  husband’s  rich!” 
Her  present  family  circumstances  are  com- 
fortable; so  there  aren’t  any  brawls  over 
who’ll  do  the  dishes. 

The  honeymoon  home  of  May  Britt  and 
actor  Edward  Gregson  is  a tiny  house  in 
the  hills  above  Westwood,  but  it’s  “big 
j enough  for  two  newlyweds,”  May  smiles. 
. . . Instead  of  house-hunting,  Diane  Jer- 
gens  and  Peter  Brown  promptly  set  up 
housekeeping  in  his  former  bachelor  apart- 
ment, the  entire  second  floor  of  a house — 
but  with  only  two  rooms,  one  including  a 
small  kitchen  and  dining  area,  the  other 
furnished  more  formally.  “It’s  sort  of  dif- 
ferent,” Diane  says.  “Two  living  rooms 
and  no  bedroom!” 

Not  only  on  housing,  but  on  money  in 
general,  file  young  set  plays  it  smart. 
Business  managers  handle  investments  for 
Molly  Bee,  Michael  Landon  and  many 
others.  . . . Tommy  Sands’  older  brother, 
Eddie  Dean,  is  a CPA  who  gave  up  his 
own  accounting  firm  to  manage  Tommy’s 
increasingly  complex  financial  affairs.  . . . 
Gary  Crosby  relies  mostly  on  the  family 
lawyer. 

But  many  of  the  group  take  a strong 
personal  hand  in  their  outside- movies  in- 
terests. Stu  Whitman  was  in  the  real- 
estate  and  construction  business  before  he 
clicked  in  movies;  he’s  still  associated  with 
his  father’s  firm,  currently  engaged  in 
subdividing  200  acres  in  the  Benedict  Can- 
yon area;  and  in  a pinch  he  could  always 
go  back  to  jockeying  a bulldozer.  . . . Con- 
nie Stevens  also  puts  spare  cash  in  real 
estate.  ...  So  does  Mark  Damon,  who 
has  a part  interest  in  a drugstore  as  well. 
Mark’s  a businessman  from  ’way  back.  He 
began  winning  cash-prize  contests  in  his 
teens;  went  on  to  write,  publish  and  sell 
books  on  contest-winning;  solved  puzzles 
and  sold  the  answers  to  contestants;  en- 
listed fellow  UCLA  students  in  a sort  of 
company  that  entered  contests  coopera- 
tively and  split  the  proceeds. 

At  twenty-five,  Mark  is  all  set  to  branch 
out  into  another  field.  He’s  talking  a deal 
to  star  in  and  co-produce  four  movies! 
. . . Producing  is  Barry  Coe’s  ambition, 
too.  “I  have  everything  planned,  down 
to  the  last  cent,  to  start  my  own  company,” 
Barry  says.  “Now  all  I have  to  do  is  make 
the  money  to  carry  out  the  plans.”  . . . 
Nick  Adams  (“No  Time  for  Sergeants”)  is 
part  of  a group  of  young  but  already  well- 
established  players  who  dream  of  being 
the  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  of  tomorrow, 
running  their  own  independent  production 
company.  Every  Sunday  (film  schedules 
permitting),  Nick,  Natalie  Wood  and  Bob 
Wagner,  Vanessa  Brown  and  others  in 
their  crowd  gather  at  the  home  of  Carolyn 
Jones  and  Aaron  Spelling.  Just  relaxing 
for  an  hour  or  so  around  the  pool,  swim- 
ming, sunning  and  lazily  talking,  they  look 
pretty  much  like  the  easygoing  young  set 
of  yesterday’s  Hollywood. 

But  once  they’ve  finished  the  buffet 
lunch,  Nick  and  his  pals  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. They  talk  over  current  roles,  use 
each  other  as  sounding  boards  to  solve 
professional  problems,  listen  respectfully 
to  older,  more  experienced  showpeople 
who  drop  in.  And  they  discuss  ideas  for 
future  productions,  choosing  the  right 


directors,  rearranging  the  story  lines,  care- 
fully casting  each  part  in  their  own  pic- 
tures. Today’s  young  Hollywood  is  plan- 
ning to  be  around  for  a good  many  suc- 
cessful tomorrows. 

All  the  players  in  this  group  have  the 
talent  to  hold  a permanent  place  in  movies. 
But  which  will  take  the  top  spots,  as 
Natalie,  Bob  and  Carolyn  did  in  other 
years?  That  choice  is  up  to  you,  and  the 
newcomers  of  1958  are  waiting  eagerly  to 
hear  your  verdict.  Your  marks  on  the 
ballot  will  vitally  affect  their  future 
careers  and  lives.  The  End 

1.  Adams,  Nick — “Sing  Boy  Sing,”  20th; 
“Teacher’s  Pet,”  Paramount;  “No  Time  for 
Sergeants,”  Warners 

2.  Bee,  Molly — “Going  Steady,”  Colum- 
bia; “Summer  Love,”  U-I 

3.  Britt,  May — “The  Young  Lions,”  “The 
Hunters,”  20th 

4.  Brown,  Peter — “Darby’s  Rangers,” 
“Onionhead,”  Warners 

5.  Byrnes,  Edward — “Darby’s  Rangers,” 
“Marjorie  Morningstar,”  “Girl  on  the  Run,” 
Warners;  “Life  Begins  at  17,”  Columbia 

6.  Carere,  Christine “A  Certain  Smile,” 

“Mardi  Gras,”  20th 

7.  Coe,  Barry — “Peyton  Place,”  “The 
Bravados,”  20th 

8.  Crosby,  Gary — “Mardi  Gras,”  20th 

9.  Damon,  Mark — “Life  Begins  at  17,” 
Columbia;  “The  Party  Crashers,”  Paramount 

10.  Dee,  Sandra — “The  Reluctant  Debu- 
tante,” M-G-M;  “The  Restless  Years,”  U-I 

11.  Gardner,  Richard — “The  Young 

Lions,”  20th 

12.  Hedison,  A1 — “The  Enemy  Below,” 
“The  Fly,”  20th 

13.  Horne,  Geoffrey — “The  Bridge  on  the 
River  Kwai,”  “Bonjour  Tristesse,”  Columbia 

14.  Jergens,  Diane “Sing  Boy  Sing,” 

20th;  “High  School  Confidential!,”  M-G-M; 
“Island  of  Lost  Women,”  Warners 

15.  Jones,  Dean — “Handle  with  Care,” 
“Imitation  General,”  “Torpedo  Run,”  M-G-M 

16.  Ladd,  David — “Proud  Rebel,”  Buena 
Vista 

17.  Landon,  Michael — “God’s  Little  Acre,” 
U.A. 

18.  Lange,  Hope — “Peyton  Place,”  “The 
Young  Lions,”  “In  Love  and  War,”  20th 

19.  Louise,  Tina — “God’s  Little  Acre,” 
U.A. 

20.  Lynlev,  Carol — “The  Light  in  the  For- 
est,” Buena  Vista 

21.  Meredith,  Judi — “Summer  Love,” 

“Wild  Heritage,"  U-I 

22.  Michaels,  Dolores — “Fraulein,”  “The 
Fiend  Who  Walked  the  West,”  20th 

23.  Mitchum,  Jim — “Thunder  Road,”  U.A. 

24.  Moore,  Joanna — “Flood  Tide,”  “Touch 
of  Evil,”  “Ride  a Crooked  Trail,”  “Appoint- 
ment with  a Shadow,”  “Monster  on  the  Cam- 
pus,” U-I 

25.  Nelson,  David — “Peyton  Place,”  20th 
26 — Nuyen,  France — “South  Pacific,”  “In 
Love  and  War,”  20th 

27.  O’Brien,  Erin — “Girl  on  the  Run,” 
“Onionhead,”  Warners 

28.  Philips,  Lee — "Peyton  Place,”  “The 
Hunters,”  20th 

29.  Plummer,  Christopher  — “Stage 
Struck,”  Buena  Vista;  “Wind  Across  the 
Everglades,”  Warners 

30.  Reed,  Alan,  Jr. — “Peyton  Place,”  20th; 
“Going  Steady,”  Columbia 

31.  St.  John,  Jill — “Summer  Love,”  U-I 

32.  Sands,  Tommy — “Sing  Boy  Sing,” 
“Mardi  Gras,”  20th 

33.  Stevens,  Connie — “Roek-a-Bye  Baby,” 
“The  Party  Crashers,”  Paramount 

34.  Stricklen,  Ray — “Ten  North  Freder- 
ick,” 20th 

35.  Varsi,  Diane — “Peyton  Place,”  “Ten 
North  Frederick,”  “From  Hell  to  Texas,” 
20th 

36.  Whitman,  Stuart — “Darby’s  Rangers,” 
Warners;  “Ten  North  Frederick,”  20th; 
“The  Decks  Ran  Red,”  M-G-M 


AN  ORIGINAL  MOVIE  SOUNOTBACK  RECORDING 


All  the  wonderful  songs  from  the  hit  musical 
“Damn  Yankees”,  including  Gwen  Verdon's  spe- 
cial treatment  of  Whatever  Lola  Wants.  Recorded 
in  New  Orthophonic  Sound. 
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THE  EMPTY  CRIB 

Continued  from  page  25 

both  back  in  Hollywood,  I thought,  as  I 
drove  out  in  a cab  to  see  her.  Plans  had 
changed;  Marilyn  and  Arthur  had  for- 
gotten the  modem  house  and  moved  into  a 
Connecticut  farmhouse  of  Revolutionary 
vintage.  She  wanted  to  put  down  roots 
there.  Yet  she  had  returned  to  Hollywood, 
to  face  the  cameras  again.  Was  she  trying 
to  thrust  miles  as  well  as  long  months 
between  herself  and  that  shadowy  mo- 
ment in  Doctors  Hospital,  in  New  York? — 
when  she  had  waked  from  a haze  of  seda- 
tives to  feel  pain  stab  through  her,  to 
call  out  “Arthur!”  and  grasp  her  hus- 
band’s hand  for  comfort,  realizing  that 
their  baby  could  not  be  saved.  Should  I 
ask  her  about  this?  I wondered. 

On  the  phone,  her  voice  had  sounded 
the  same  as  when  I heard  it  last.  But  how 
would  she  look  when  I arrived  at  the  Bel 
Air  Hotel?  It  had  been  hard  to  get 
through  to  her  at  all;  there  had  been  a 
ban  on  interviews,  and  the  set  of  her 
picture  had  been  closed  to  the  press. 

But  I needn’t  have  worried,  I soon 
found.  Marilyn  came  to  the  door  of  her 
bungalow,  and  instantly  I felt  as  if  I’d 
seen  her  just  yesterday.  “Look  at  me,” 
she  smiled.  “Not  a bit  of  makeup — I’m 
sorry.”  I’ve  seen  many  stars  minus  the 
artifices  that  help  to  glamorize  them: 
mascara,  lipstick,  caps  for  their  teeth,  false 
chignons.  And,  accustomed  to  it  as  I am, 
it’s  often  a shock.  But  Marilyn  looking 
natural  still  looked  more  sextacular  than 
all  the  Bardots  and  Lorens  put  together. 
Her  fair  hair,  cut  a little  shorter  than  the 
last  time  I’d  seen  her,  was  tousled;  she 
was  dressed  informally  in  slacks  and  a silk 
sport  shirt.  Offscreen,  it’s  her  little-girl 
quality  rather  than  her  physical  allure 
that  attracts  and  endears,  her  to  you. 

She  led  the  way  to  a big  sofa  and  settled 
down,  motioning  me  to  sit  beside  her.  Sud- 
denly I felt  reassured  and  at  ease.  This  was 
going  to  be  like  two  friends  talking  in  a 
girls’  dormitory  instead  of  a Hollywood 
star  issuing  statements  to  the  press.  “How 
come  you  decided  to  make  this  picture?” 
I asked.  “After  all  the  others  you  turned 
down.” 

“Billy  Wilder  just  sent  me  a brief  out- 
line,” Marilyn  told  me,  curling  up  com- 
fortably. “If  I liked  it,  he  said,  he  would 
finish  it — because  he  was  writing  it  with 
me  in  mind.  So  I read  it — and  loved  it!  I 
told  Billy  to  go  ahead— I’d  do  it  without 
even  reading  the  rest.  Remember,  he 
directed  me  in  ‘Seven  Year  Itch’  four  years 
ago,  and  I’ve  always  wanted  to  work  with 
him  again. 

“But  I really  wasn’t  taking  any  chances. 
You  see,  I knew  that  with  Tony  Curtis  and 
Jack  Lemmon  ‘Some  Like  It  Hot’  would  be 
a real  fun  picture.  Did  I tell  you,  it’s  about 
the  roaring  twenties,  and  I actually  sing 
and  dance  a tango  with  George  Raft.” 

When  she  talked  about  the  dance  scene, 
her  hands  went  through  lively  sweep- 
ing movements,  suggesting  the  roman- 
tic glide  of  the  tango.  I thought  of  other 
actresses  who  come  back  after  long  ab- 
sences. Many  of  them  are  so  conditioned 
to  acting  that  between  pictures  they  grow 
restless  and  bored.  I couldn’t  believe  this 
of  Marilyn,  for  each  time  I had  seen  her 
in  the  East  she  had  seemed  utterly  con- 
tented with  her  role  as  wife  of  playwright 
Arthur  Miller.  Still,  she  discussed  her 
work  with  such  pleasure  that  I couldn’t 
f help  wondering.  She  seemed  so  relaxed 
and  at  home.  “Are  you  going  back  East 
after  you  finish  the  picture?”  I asked. 
Marilyn  drew  in  her  breath  and  smiled, 


and  I knew  what  I had  seen  on  her  face 
the  moment  before  had  been  merely 
pleasure,  not  the  full  happiness  that  I saw 
now.  “Just  as  fast  as  the  airlines  can  take 
me!”  She  glanced  around  her  at  the 
handsome  furnishings  in  the  bungalow. 
“This  is  nice,  but  it  isn’t  home.  . . . Do  you 
know,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I not 
only  have  a home  of  my  own — I have 
two!  There’s  the  farmhouse  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  was  built  in  1776,  and  it  has  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  around  it, 
and — Well,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  later. 
First,  I’ll  probably  be  going  back  to  our 
apartment  in  the  city.” 

I leaned  back  and  let  her  talk.  She 
wasn’t  really  in  Bel  Air;  she  was  in  Man- 
hattan, and  her  wide  blue  eyes  were  look- 
ing pridefully  around  her  own  home. 
“We’re  living  in  the  East  Fifties  now,  and 
our  apartment  is  done  all  in  white,  except 
for  the  bedroom.  I know  it’s  considered 
chic  and  modern  for  husband  and  wife 
to  have  separate  bedrooms,”  Marilyn  said, 
“but  I’m  an  old-fashioned  girl  who  be- 
lieves that  a husband  and  wife  should 
share  the  same  bedroom  and  bed.  Ours 
is  a king-sized  bed,  and  we  also  have  a 
love  seat  in  the  room.  The  color  scheme 
is  beige  and  dark  brown.  That’s  a happy 
combination,  I think — feminine  for  me  and 
masculine  for  my  husband.” 

The  well-remembered  note  was  in  her 
voice — “my  husband.”  With  a twinge  of 
sadness,  I imagined  how  she  might  have 
said  “our  baby,”  on  a note  special  in  its 
own  way.  Apparently,  her  thoughts 
weren’t  tending  in  the  same  direction;  I’d 
just  have  to  wait  for  the  subject  to  come 
up.  The  New  York  apartment  she  was 
describing  has  no  nursery. 

“Arthur  has  his  own  study  where  he 
does  his  writing,”  Marilyn  went  on,  “and 
I never  intrude  except  to  bring  him  a sec- 
ond cup  of  coffee.  . . . Would  you  like 
some  coffee  now,  Radie?”  I said  I would. 
After  she’d  ordered  it,  she  came  back  to 
the  sofa.  “Where  was  I?  . . . Oh,  yes,  that 
second  cup  of  coffee  for  my  husband. 
Somehow,  I never  have  to  look  at  a clock. 
I seem  to  sense  intuitively  when  he’s 
ready  for  more  coffee,  and  I tiptoe  in  and 
leave  it  on  his  desk.” 

The  picture  she  painted  was  very  clear 
to  me;  I could  see  her  tiptoeing  out  again, 
leaving  Arthur  Miller  in  his  own  private 
world,  with  the  people  he  was  creating. 
He  was  her  whole  world.  “Have  you  tried 
to  work  out  any  organized  schedule  for 
yourself  while  Arthur  is  finishing  his  new 
play?” 

“No,”  she  laughed.  “As  you  may  have 
suspected  by  now,  I’m  not  a very  organ- 
ized person.”  I smiled  with  her,  because 
I’m  one  of  the  many  who  know — and  for- 
give— the  incorrigibly  “late”  Miss  Monroe. 
“In  New  York,”  she  continued,  “I  never 
do  the  same  thing  two  days  in  a row. 
Sometimes  I go  for  a long  ride  along  the 
East  River  with  our  dog,  a basset  hound. 
Or  I’ll  bicycle  up  Second  Avenue.  Or 
window-shop  in  the  antique  shops  along 
Third  Avenue.” 

“Don’t  fans  follow  you?” 

“Rarely.”  She  almost  whispered,  con- 
fiding, “I  usually  wear  a polo  coat,  put  a 
scarf  around  my  head  and  wear  dark 
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glasses.  People  don’t  expect  to  find  me 
in  that  neck  of  the  woods,  so  if  I seem 
to  look  familiar  they  think  I’m  someone 
trying  to  look  like  Marilyn  Monroe!  I 
also  love  to  go  to  Bloomingdale’s  and 
putter  around  in  the  household-equipment 
department.  I have  no  sales  resistance 
when  it  comes  to  anything  for  the  house — 
especially  when  there’s  a sale.  Then  I 
buy  as  if  I were  storing  in  for  an  atomic 
shelter!  I’m  working  on  the  theory  that 
I’m  being  very  economical  and  saving 
money.  But  when  I try  to  balance  my 
budget,  somehow  I’m  always  overdrawn!” 

She  spread  her  hands  out  in  appealing 
helplessness.  The  coffee  was  brought 
in,  and  Marilyn  poured  a cup  for  each 
of  us,  tasted  hers  and  pursed  up  her 
mouth.  “Be  careful,  Radie — it’s  hot!  I 
think  I’ll  let  mine  stand  a moment.” 

She  set  down  the  cup  and  saucer, 
stretched  lazily  and  then  smoothed  the 
fine  white  fabric  of  her  shirt  more  neatly 
inside  the  waistband  of  her  slacks.  “You 
know,  it’s  strange,”  she  mused.  “When  I 
was  about  four,  I used  to  dream  of  the 
day  when  I’d  be  rich  enough  to  go  up  to 
a shop,  look  at  the  window  display  of 
clothes  and  then  go  inside  and  say,  ‘I’ll 
take  that  and  that  and  that  and  that  and 
that — in  all  different  colors!’  Now,  when 
I could  afford  to  do  it,  not  just  dream  it, 
clothes  are  unimportant  to  me — except  for 
evening  clothes,  which  I love.  But  I’ll  go 
absolutely  berserk  buying  furniture,  gar- 
den implements,  seed  for  birds  and  clothes 
for  Arthur.” 

“For  Arthur?” 

“That’s  right.  I buy  all  his  shirts,  socks 
and  ties.  If  I left  it  up  to  my  husband, 
he’d  wear  the  same  two  years  in  a row 
and  never  think  of  getting  new  ones.  I 
also  take  care  of  his  laundry.  I definitely 
don’t  approve  when  a man  has  to  go  out 
and  he  has  no  clean  shirts  to  wear  because 
his  wife  has  been  out  playing  bridge.” 

“But  you  have  some  help,  haven’t  you, 
Marilyn?  I mean  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  at  your  country  house.” 

“Oh  yes.”  Marilyn  sipped  at  her  coffee, 
tilted  her  head  critically  and  decided,  “ Al- 
most as  good  as  mine.  ...  In  New  York, 
we  have  a maid,  and  then  there’s  Mary 
Reese,  who’s  more  than  a wonderful  sec- 
retary for  me — she’s  my  friend.  In  the 
country,  we  just  have  a maid  over  the 
weekends  or  when  we  have  company. 
Arthur’s  two  children  are  with  us  every 
other  weekend,  but  then  they’re  not  ‘com- 
pany.’ Jane’s  fourteen  now,  and  Robert 
Arthur  is  eleven.” 

“I  adore  Jane  and  Robert,  and  it’s  such 
fun  for  all  of  us  to  plan  different  things 
to  do  together.  I really  look  forward  to 
each  visit.  . . .” 

She  was  silent  for  a brief  while,  and  I 
couldn’t  see  her  eyes  as  she  reflectively 
drank  coffee.  Was  she  thinking  of  Ar- 
thur’s third  child — her  child — the  baby 
that  would  have  passed  its  first  birthday 
by  now?  Whether  she  felt  a mother’s  be- 
reavement in  those  few  seconds,  I will 
never  know,  for  when  she  looked  up 
across  the  rim  of  the  cup  her  eyes  were 
sparkling,  and  she  returned  to  the  cheer- 
ful problems  of  housewifery  as  she  set 
the  cup  down  again. 

“I  don’t  believe  I need  full-time  help 
at  the  farmhouse.  I’m  an  expert  dish- 
washer and  floor-scrubber! — a throwback 
to  my  early  days,  I guess.  And  I’m  learn- 
ing to  be  a pretty  good  cook  by  follow- 
ing the  recipes  in  ‘The  Joy  of  Cooking.’ 
My  specialties  are  home-made  noodles  and 
bread.  Then  there’s  chicken  with  a spe- 
cial seasoning  that  my  husband  likes,  so 
I’ve  learned  to  fix  that  for  him.” 

“Aren’t  there  any  particular  dishes  that 
you  like  to  make  for  yourself?” 

Marilyn  shrugged.  “I’m  what  you  might 
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call  an  erratic  eater.  There  are  times 
when  I just  can’t  eat  meat — and  then  I 
suddenly  get  a craving  for  steak.  I hate 
olives — but  I love  olive  oil.  I used  to 
have  a terribly  sweet  tooth  for  chocolates 
— but  once  I had  a bad  dream  that  I 
couldn’t  eat  anything  with  a chocolate 
taste,  and  ever  since  I’ve  completely  lost 
my  taste  for  it.  But  I do  enjoy  eating,” 
she  admitted. 

“Don’t  you  have  to  watch  your  figure?” 

“Not  with  any  special  diet.  And  cer- 
tainly not  now.  I always  lose  weight 
while  I’m  working,  because  I’m  so  in- 
tense about  it.” 

For  some  actresses,  I thought,  an  atti- 
tude like  that  has  been  a real  threat  to 
married  happiness;  they  devote  too  much 
of  themselves  to  their  work.  But  I didn’t 
think  this  actress  was  in  any  such  danger. 
“Marilyn,  it  seems  to  me  you’re  just  as 
intense  about  your  marriage.” 

“Oh,  but  you  have  to  be!”  She  leaned 
forward,  clasping  her  hands  earnestly  in 
her  lap.  “I’ll  tell  you  my  definition  of  a 
good  wife:  somebody  who  feels  needed 
as  a wife.  You  have  to  contribute  to  feel 
needed!  Too  many  women  underrate  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage.  They  think 
once  they  have  a wedding  ring  they  can 
just  settle  back  and  relax.  ...  I think 
I’m  much  better  equipped  for  marriage 
now  than  I was  with  my  previous  two 
marriages.  I’ve  learned  by  experience  all 
the  things  not  to  do,  and  I’ve  learned  so 
much  from  my  husband,  who’s  twelve 
years  older  than  I am.  Because  he’s  so 
famous  in  his  own  right,  he  understands 
the  demands  of  my  career,  too,  and  there’s 
never  any  friction  between  us. 

“I’d  say  there’s  only  one  . . . one  cloud 
on  our  happiness.  We  do  long  so  much 
for  a child.” 

Marilyn  had  come  out  with  the  state- 
ment at  last;  I hadn’t  had  to  ask  her. 
The  suddenness  caught  at  my  heart — 
but  I hadn’t  time  to  feel  sorry  for  her. 

With  buoyancy  in  her  voice,  she  was 
talking  right  on.  “That  will  come,  I’m 
sure.  We’ve  built  a new  wing  on  our 
country  house,  and  we’ve  christened  it, 
out  loud,  ‘the  nursery.’  When  we  decided 
to  buy  the  property,  all  our  friends  agreed 
the  land  was  beautiful,  but  they  said  the 
house  was  just  uninhabitable.  I looked 
at  it  and  thought  how  it  had  been  stand- 
ing there,  weathering  everything,  for  more 
than  180  years.  And  I just  hated  the  idea 
of  its  being  tom  down  or  even  left  un- 
occupied. 

“So  my  husband  and  I ignored  every- 
body’s advice  and  got  to  work.  We  mod- 
ernized the  back  part,  put  in  sliding  glass 


doors,  built  a garage  and  a separate  one- 
room  studio  for  Arthur.  But  in  the  house 
itself  we  left  all  the  old  beams  and  ceilings 
intact.”  Her  eyes  showed  she  was  far 
away  again — not  here  in  California,  but 
in  the  Connecticut  hills.  She  had  slid  her 
hands  forward  to  clasp  them  around  her 
knees,  and  she  said  quietly,  “I  look  at  our 
house,  and  I know  that  it  has  been  home 
for  other  families,  back  through  all  those 
years.  And  it’s  as  if  some  of  their  happi- 
ness has  stayed  there  even  after  they 
went  away,  and  I can  feel  it  around  me. 
Does  that  sound  sort  of  crazy?” 

“No,  Marilyn.  It  doesn’t.  It  makes 
wonderfully  good  sense.” 

I wasn’t  just  being  polite;  I did  under- 
stand. For  Marilyn,  this  indestructible 
old  house  is  a symbol  not  merely  of  other 
people’s  pasts  but  of  her  own  present  and 
future.  She  sees  herself  and  Arthur  set- 
ting their  own  mark  of  happiness  on  the 
rooms  under  the  beamed  ceilings.  Every- 
thing that  happened  to  her  before  Arthur 
came  into  her  life  has  receded  into  a dim 
and  fading  background. 

Now  is  all  that  matters  to  her.  Now, 
the  time  when  the  loneliness,  unhappiness, 
frustrations  and  pressures  are  no  more. 
Now,  when  they  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  family  ties  she  has  never  known  be- 
fore and  by  the  Jewish  religion  she  has 
adopted  as  her  own  faith  (but  will  not 
discuss,  considering  it  too  sacred  a sub- 
ject). I was  not  wrong  in  believing  that 
she  wanted  roots — she  has  put  them  down 
deep. 

As  we  walked  across  the  living  room  of 
the  bungalow,  saying  our  goodbyes,  she 
paused  by  a table  to  rearrange  some  red 
roses  in  a vase  and  looked  up  at  me,  a 
little  surprised,  when  I suddenly  asked, 
on  a whim,  “Suppose  a fairy  godmother 
waved  a wand  your  way  and  gave  you 
three  wishes.  What  would  you  ask?” 

She  laughed  and  answered  quickly,  like 
someone  who  has  learned  that  miracles  do 
happen.  “First,  I’d  wish  for  a continuation 
of  everything  wonderful  in  my  life  now. 
My  second  wish  would  be  for  Arthur — for 
the  success  of  his  new  play.  And  the 
third  . . .”  Standing  in  the  doorway,  she 
shook  her  head  slowly.  “No.  I won’t  say 
it.  . . . Goodbye,  Radie.” 

We  both  knew  what  the  third  wish 
would  have  been.  I was  willing  to  let  her 
keep  it.  Marilyn  no  longer  sees  tragedy 
in  the  emptiness  of  the  crib  that  stands 
in  the  new  “nursery”  wing.  With  Arthur 
she  can  see  hope  in  the  emptiness.  She 
now  believes,  one  day,  it  will  be  joyously 
filled.  The  End 
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do.  The  doctor  led  the  girl  slowly  down  the 
hall,  and,  as  they  passed  through  the  circle 
of  light,  the  girl  stopped  for  a brief  mo- 
ment. She  felt  the  light  surround  her 
and  for  a moment  she  felt  safe — it  felt  so 
familiar.  Margaret  O’Brien  was  again  in 
a spotlight,  but  this  time  the  drama  was 
real— this  time  it  was  not  make-believe— 
this  time  ...  it  was  true.  Her  mother  had 
just  died,  and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  young  life,  was  alone,  completely 
alone. 

Suddenly,  two  small  hands  entered  the 
circle  of  light  and  took  her  arm.  She 
heard  a soft  voice  whisper,  “Let  me  take 


her  into  the  lounge,  Doctor.  I will  help 
her.” 

“Thank  you,  Sister.  I’ll  be  back  in  a 
little  while  to  take  her  home.” 

The  nun  led  Margaret  to  the  lounge  and 
sat  her  down  on  the  sofa.  She  smiled 
understandingly  at  her  and  began  to  speak 
in  a very  low  voice — and  as  she  spoke 
Margaret  looked  at  her  young  face  and 
stopped  crying.  She  had  never  seen  her 
before,  but  her  words  were  right  and 
good  and  Margaret  listened. 

“You  cannot  believe  she  is  dead,  can 
you?” 

“No — no,  I can’t,”  she  cried. 

“Death  is  final,  Margaret.  And  yet,  I 
have  seen  you  with  your  mother  and  I am 
sure  there  are  many  lovely  memories  to 
keep  alive.” 

“Yes,”  she  managed  to  say.  “Yes,  but 
you  don’t  understand.  I need  her  so.” 

“You  must  learn  to  stand  alone.  You’re 
a grownup  girl  now.  We  must  trust  to 
God — in  this  as  in  all  things.  I’m  told  you 
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new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!” 

The  secret  is  a new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money  back  guarantee.  *Re».  u.s.  Pat.  off 


^•5,  now  you  con  ^stroy  unwonted  hoir 
^PERMANENTLY, right  in  theprivoc 
lot  your  hornet  Mahler  if 
(NOT  o depilatory!^ 


following| 
directions,  you  too,j 
can  use  the  Mahler  safely, 
and  efficiently.  Send  10c  today  for? 
important  new  booklet  "New  Radiant  Beauty"  • 
1 RUHLflS.  me  Dept  608T,  PROVDfMCE  IS,  ti.1 


PERIOD 

DIFFICULTY? 


Irregular  or  scanty  menses  may  be  sympto- 
matic of  functional  disorders.  Thousands  of 
women  find  speedy  relief  from  periodic  physi- 
cal distress  with  HUMPHREYS  "11”.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  this  gentle  homeopathic  prepara- 
tion. No  hormones;  no  prescription  needed. 


mo.  to  18yrs.  Cash  payments  made 
for  advertising.  Hundreds  selected  every 
month.  Send  1 small  photo  for  approval. 
Print  child’s  & mother’s  name,  address 
on  back.  Returned  2 weeks.  No  Obligation. 

ADVERTISERS  PHOTOS 
COOO-HZ  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 


"1  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7]/2  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I’m 
happy,”  says  Mrs.  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
amazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
This  fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills 
harmful  bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don’t  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists 
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Money  Back  Guaranteed) 

Just  send  your 
favorite  snapshot  or 
portrait  (returned 
unharmed)  and 
money  to 
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had  a lovely  day  with  your  mother  today.” 

Today,  she  thought.  Was  it  only  today? 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  “It’s  a quarter 
past  three,”  she  said,  not  quite  knowing 
why. 

“My  mother’s  been  dead  now  for  . . 
And  then  she  cried.  “Why  wasn’t  I here 
with  her  when  she  died?  I didn’t  think 
she  would  die.  She  was  coming  home  in  a 
day  or  two.  No  one  thought  she  would 
die.” 

The  room  was  silent.  The  mm  leaned 
forward  and  looked  at  her  hands — then 
she  lifted  her  head  and  said,  “I  was  told 
that  you  and  a nurse  wheeled  your  mother 
down  to  the  hospital  gift  shop  . . . yes- 
terday.” 

She  nodded:  “Yes,  Mother  loved  to  buy 
gifts  for  people.”  She  took  a tissue  from 
her  purse  and  wiped  her  tears.  “She 
bought  a gift  for  my  Aunt  Marissa  and 
a beautiful  evening  bag  for  me.  She 
looked  so  wonderful.  She  was  happier 
than  she’d  been  in  a long  time.  We  sat 
talking  for  quite  a while,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  leave,  I told  her,  ‘I’ll  be  down  to- 
morrow to  bring  some  of  your  clothes.’  . . . 
And  . . . she  asked  . . 

“Asked  what,  Margaret?” 

Margaret  leaned  back  against  the  sofa 
and  closed  her  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears 
and  said,  “She  asked,  ‘Am  I really  going 
home?’  I smiled  at  her  and  said,  ‘Yes, 
you’re  really  going  home.’  ” 

They  both  believed  it,  and  then,  at  2:30 
in  the  morning,  the  phone  in  her  apart- 
ment rang  and  she  heard  the  head  nurse 
tell  her  that  her  mother  had  taken  a turn 
for  the  worse.  She  dressed,  got  into  her 
car  and  drove  down  alone.  “I  remember 
having  a funny  feeling  all  the  way  down,” 
she  told  the  mm.  “Dr.  Ress — he’s  our 
family  doctor  and  close  friend — he  was 
waiting  for  me.  He  told  me  Mother  was 
dead.  ‘She  couldn’t  sleep,’  he  had  said, 
and,  a little  after  two  that  morning,  she 
had  asked  the  nurse  to  help  her  to  a chair 
by  the  window.  ‘I  think  I’ll  go  back  to 
bed  now,’  she  said,  after  about  twenty 
minutes.  She  died  without  moving.”  Mar- 
garet leaned  forward  and  put  her  hands  to 
her  head.  “Just  like  that.” 

“It’s  a shock  to  lose  someone  you  love — 
unexpectedly,  so  suddenly.” 

She  heard  the  nun’s  voice,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered.  Mother  was  only 
fifty-two.  She  was  with  you  constantly. 
She  did  everything  for  you.  Well,  now  it’s 
time  to  learn  to  do  things  for  yourself, 
Margaret. 

“At  first,  it  will  be  difficult,  and  you  will 
feel  alone  and  will  become  despairing,” 
the  nun  told  her.  “But  you  will  begin  to 
see  that  your  mother  has  prepared  you 
for  this  day,  and  as  you  learn  you  will 
grow  up  and  mature.  This,  too,  will  be 
difficult,  but  as  you  grow,  you  will  learn 
to  understand  other  people,  and  when 
you  see  the  needs  of  others,  with  this, 
will  come  a freedom  from  fear.” 

The  door  of  the  lounge  opened  and  Dr. 
Ress  came  into  the  room. 

Margaret  wearily  lifted  herself  to  her 
feet  and  smiled  at  the  nun.  She  looked  so 
young — not  more  than  twenty — and  yet 
she  seemed  to  have  so  much  wisdom. 

“Thank  you  so  much,”  Margaret  said 
softly.  “God  knows  you  have  helped  me.” 
The  nun  smiled  as  Margaret  O’Brien 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

The  early  morning  air  was  cool  as  Mar- 
garet walked  toward  the  car.  She  was 
silent  during  the  ride  back  to  the  empty 
apartment.  Thoughts  kept  coming  to  her — 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done. 

, “If  Mother  had  died  in  the  apartment, 
I couldn’t  stay  there,”  she  thought.  “I 
must  make  the  necessary  funeral  arrange- 
ments. I must  telephone  Aunt  Marissa  in 
Fresno.  I’ll  have  to  meet  her  plane.  Serv- 
ices must  be  held  at  the  Good  Shepherd 


in  Hollywood.  What  about  Mother’s 
things?  Where  will  I find  the  strength  to 
go  through  her  belongings?  I can’t  do  it! 
I’ll  keep  the  medal  His  Holiness  gave  to 
Mother,  and  I’ll  save  that  with  the  evening 
bag  she  gave  me  today-  I will  keep  them 
forever.” 

The  car  turned  onto  South  Beverly 
Drive  and  came  to  a halt  before  the  du- 
plex that  Margaret  bought  only  four 
years  ago,  at  her  mother’s  urging.  She 
stepped  out  of  the  car  and  looked  about 
her.  It  was  the  same  as  when  she  left. 
Only  she  was  alone  now  . . . her  mother 
wasn’t  waiting  upstairs  for  her.  How  do 
you  survive  when  you’re  all  alone? 

The  doctor  opened  the  door  to  the  apart- 
ment and  reached  for  the  light  switch. 
Light  flooded  the  room.  Margaret  was 
home.  She  walked  across  the  large  living 
room  and  looked  carefully  about  her,  aim- 
lessly touching  vases  and  small  knick- 
knacks. 

“She  had  no  pain,  Margaret.”  Dr.  Ress 
had  interrupted  her  thoughts.  She  turned 
to  him  and  smiled  shyly.  “Remember,  she 
would  have  been  an  invalid  if  she’d  lived. 
She  wouldn’t  have  liked  that. 

“Do  you  have  any  other  relatives  be- 
sides your  Aunt  Marissa?”  he  asked. 

“Only  a cousin  in  New  York.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a moment; 
and  then  she  said  quietly,  “I  know  many 
people  have  heart  trouble  and  live  for 
years.  Why  did  my  mother  have  to  die 
just  now  when  my  career  suddenly  has 
been  going  so  well?” 

Margaret  had  been  working  so  hard  she 
had  been  almost  too  tired  to  make  the 
hospital,  but  she  had  gone  anyway. 
“Thank  God,”  she  thought. 

They’d  been  inseparable,  Margaret  and 
her  mother.  Her  mother  never  tried  to 
hold  on  to  her — those  rumors  hurt.  When 
she  went  on  dates,  her  mother  merely  sug- 
gested a reasonable  hour  to  be  home.  “I 
chose  my  own  friends,  my  own  jobs,  my 
own  clothes,”  she  thought.  “She  was  help- 
ing me — paving  the  way  for  the  day  that 
has  now  come.  It’s  just  like  the  sister  said.” 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  Robert  Allen. 
He  was  an  aircraft  designer  and  Mother 
had  liked  him  very  much.  But  they’d  both 
agreed  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  rush 
into  marriage.  “I  want  to  be  sure  that 
marriage  and  a career  will  work  for  us,” 
she’d  told  her  mother  after  a date  with 
Robert.  Now,  was  she  sure?  She’d  have 
to  make  that  decision  alone  now. 

The  room  was  so  silent  that  Margaret 
was  startled  when  the  doctor  suddenly 
asked,  “Shall  I call  your  aunt  for  you?” 

“Oh.  Thank  you.”  She  was  jolted  back 
to  the  present.  “Here,  let  me  get  her 
number.  It’s  over  by  the  telephone.” 

“What  are  you  thinking?”  the  doctor 
asked. 

She  turned,  looking  at  him  timidly.  “I’m 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you.  I was  thinking 
of  my  future!  Do  you  know,  it’s  come  to 
me  just  now,  that  my  mother  has  taken 
care  of  my  future.  I’m  going  to  think 
very  clearly  about  what  has  to  be  done. 
I don’t  know  what  I have  to  say  to  people. 
I don’t  know  what  is  ahead  of  me.  But 
maybe  if  I try  hard,  I can  cope  with  it. 
My  mother  is  still  with  me — she’s  inside 
of  me.  She  taught  me  so  well — I should 
try  to  live  up  to  her  standards.” 

And  she  began  to  shake  and  cry  again, 
very  softly.  The  doctor  came  to  her  and 
she  leaned  against  him,  like  a child,  and 
cried  for  a little  while  longer.  Then  she 
stopped  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a little 
smile.  “Dr.  Ress,  can  you  make  coffee?” 

“Why,  yes  Margaret.  Why  do  you  ask?” 
he  said,  with  some  surprise. 

“I’d  like  to  have  some  and,  since  we 
have  time  before  we  meet  Aunt  Marissa’s 
plane,  I’d  appreciate  your  teaching  me. 
You  see,  I realize  I’ve  an  awful  lot  to 
learn.”  The  End 


Around  Town:  Marilyn  Monroe’s 
frantic  hand-wringing  before  each 
scene  of  “Some  Like  It  Hot”  left  a 
trademark  behind.  The  younger  set  now 
greet  each  other  with  a wild  wringing 
of  their  own  hands.  Looks  so  Oriental 
somehow.  . . . Loved  Marilyn’s  retort  to 
the  reporter  who  wondered  why  her 
playwright  husband,  Arthur  Miller, 
never  visited  her  set  while  the  company 
worked  in  Hollywood.  “Why  should 
he?”  asked  Marilyn.  “I  don’t  look  over 
his  shoulder  when  he  writes.”  Touche. 

. . . Audie  Murphy  is  delighted  with  the 
work  of  Joan  Evans  in  his  movie  “No 
Name  on  the  Bullet.”  When  Audie 
makes  the  plunge  into  sophisticated 
comedy  in  “The  Kissing  Game,”  he 
hopes  Joan  will  be  with  him.  . . . Bing 
Crosby’s  lament  to  a friend;  “I  wish 
my  boys  would  get  interested  in  some 
nice  secretaries  in  town  and  stay  out 
of  Las  Vegas.”  . . . Gary  Crosby  calls 
Pat  Boone  “The  Preacher.”  Pat  couldn’t 
care  less.  . . . Lawrence  Welk,  who 
took  over  his  new  job  of  Honorary 
Mayor  of  Hollywood,  claims  polka  les- 
sons will  not  be  mandatory.  . . . Private 
Ben  Cooper,  who  accidentally  shot  him- 
self in  the  leg  at  Fort  Ord,  took  a lot 
of  ribbing  from  his  pals  in  Hollywood. 
They  claimed  he  practically  left  our 
country  defenseless.  ...  If  Stuart  Whit- 
man doesn’t  get  a haircut  before  Christ- 
mas, his  wife  threatens  to  string  his 
locks  with  popcorn.  . . . Leslie  Caron 
named  the  new  arrival  Jennifer.  This  is 
the  second  heir  for  Leslie  and  Peter 
Hall.  . . . No  fanfare  took  place  when 
John  Wayne’s  oldest  son  Michael  (22) 
wed  Gretchen  Deibel  (21),  his  child- 
hood sweetheart.  But  the  lid  blew  off 
when  John  announced  his  separation 
from  wife  Pilar,  who  in  a moment  of 
anger  said  she  was  through  with  living 
alone  while  hubby  picture-made  around 
the  world.  But  by  nightfall  they  were 
back  together  again.  . . . Dart  Ward’s 


recording  of  “Misery”  has  put  this 
teenager  on  top. 

I Predict . . . 

Tab  Hunter  will  be  the  next  rave  star, 
rumors  fly.  His  work  in  “Damn  Yan- 
kees” and  with  Gary  Cooper  in  “They 
Came  to  Cordura”  is  now  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Tab  has  it  made.  If,  that  is, 
he  relaxes  and  trusts  the  judgment  of 
others.  ...  I predict  a breach  between 
Rick  Nelson  and  his  father,  Ozzie.  It 
almost  happened  when  Ozzie  registered 
Rick  for  the  fall  semester  at  U.S.C. 
against  his  son’s  wishes  and  without 
his  knowledge.  Rick  may  decide  to 
move  in  with  brother  David,  who  has 
bachelor  diggings  of  his  own.  It’s  not 
that  sympathy  isn’t  with  Ozzie,  it’s  just 
the  way  he  goes  about  it.  Even  a young 
colt  can’t  be  dragged  to  water  if  he’s 
a mind  to  go  thirsty.  ...  I predict  Kim 


It  looks  to  me  as  if  Rick  Nelsons 
heading  for  a clash  with  dad  Ozzie. 


Novak  will  forsake  the  fancy-pants 
home  given  her  by  Columbia  and  move 
back  to  a small  apartment.  The  heavy 
upkeep,  taxes  and  maintenance  have 
Kim  yipping  the  blues.  And  while  Kim 
may  be  light-headed  when  it  comes  to 
romance,  she’s  heavy-handed  when  it 
comes  to  finances.  . . . 

Purely  Personal 

My  confusion  over  Bob  Wagner’s  dis- 
guised voice  on  the  telephone — “This 
is  ze  boy  friend” — had  Bob  in  hysterics. 
But  the  invitation  to  dinner  that  fol- 
lowed delighted  me.  Bob  and  Nat  showed 
me  some  of  the  sneak  preview  audience- 
cards  for  “The  Perfect  Furlough,”  which 
they  made  for  U.I.  The  audience  wrote 
more  raves  for  this  comedy  than  any 
press  agent  could  have  dared.  Watch  for 
it  in  January. . . . Brigitte  Bardot  says,  of 
marrying  short,  stocky  Sacha  Distel,  her 
guitar  teacher : “I  needed  a man  around 
the  house.”  Incidentally,  before  B.  B., 
Sacha’s  steady  date  was  Juliette  Greco, 
Darryl  Zanuck’s  Gallic  protege.  She 
taught  Sacha  to  sing,  then  said  he  was 
too  young.  . . . Diana  Lynn  outshone 
all  other  stars  at  Jean  Stem’s  engage- 
ment party.  In  a short,  perky  green 
satin  frock,  her  short  blond  hair  un- 
curled, Diana  was  a knockout  and  looked 
anything  but  the  mother  of  a young  son. 
Mortimer  Hall,  her  husband,  seems 
mighty  proud  of  his  “fair  Diana,”  as 
well  he  should.  . . .I’d  like  to  wager 
John  Saxon  emerges  from  his  role  of  a 
toughie  in  “Cry  Tough”  with  a whole 
new  personality  and  a new  evaluation 
from  Hollywood.  He  couldn’t  go  through 
all  that  wild  fracas  and  remain  the 
same.  . . . It’s  all  over  between  Ava 
Gardner  and  Walter  Chiari.  . . . Kay 
Kendall  started  a new  fashion  fad  in 
London,  wearing  tailored  silk  slacks  and 
a brocade  jacket  to  a formal  dinner 
party.  . . . The  young  individualists 
meet  at  Aware  Inn,  an  un-  ( Continued ) 
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INSIDE  STUFF  continued 


WHO'S  IN 


pretentious  Sunset  Boulevard  spot  that 
features  chemical-free,  organically 
grown  meat  and  vegetables.  At  a table 
by  herself,  (next  to  Mark  Damon’s)  you 
can  often  spot  that  individualist  of  long 
standing,  Greta  Garbo. 

TV  Jottings 

Ty  Hardin,  happily  wedded  to  actress 
Andra  Martin,  sent  up  a prolonged  howl 
when  a press  agent’s  advice  delayed  his 
marriage.  The  well-meaning  agent 
feared  marriage  would  interfere  with 
Ty’s  popularity  as  Clint  Walker’s  alter- 
nate on  the  “Cheyenne”  series.  Inci- 
dentally, those  rumors  of  Clint  winning 
“everything”  in  his  sit-down  strike 
against  Warners  studio  are  a mite  ex- 
aggerated. Old  “thunder  voice”  was  just 
as  glad  to  be  back  as  Warners  were  to 
have  him.  . . . George  Gobel  moans  he’ll 
never  find  another  “Alice”  like  Jeff 
Donnell,  who  moved  to  New  York  with 
her  new  husband,  John  L.  Brinker.  He 
probably  won’t,  either.  ...  It  was  an- 
other boy,  their  second  for  Robert  Ster- 
ling and  Ann  Jeffreys.  But  this  one, 
they  claim,  is  a real  “Topper.”  . . . Fans 
of  Annette  Funicello  of  Disney’s 
“Mickey  Mouse  Club”  were  startled  to 
see  her,  in  her  first  film  “The  Shaggy 
Dog,”  with  her  straightened  black  curls, 
silk  dresses  and  high  heels.  Annette 
looked  all  “growed  up.”  . . . Buddy 
Bregntan,  whom  Anna  Maria  Alber- 


Kim  Novak,  dating  Mac  Krim  again, 
is  yipping  about  household  bills. 


ghetti  loves  very  much,  is  directing 
Eddie  Fisher’s  TV  show  . . . Jim  Gar- 
ner loved  his  homecoming  day  at 
Norma,  Oklahoma — except  that  all 
those  dozens  of  cousins  are  turning  up 
on  the  “Maverick”  set  to  visit  a spell. 
. . . If  Joanna  Moore  isn’t  the  most 
beautiful  actress  on  TV,  I’ll  just  sit  here 
and  wait  until  a lovelier  one  comes 
along.  And  what’s  more,  lovely  Joanna 
can  act,  too. 


Nat  Wood  and  I both  laughed  when 
Bob  Wagner’s  phone  voice  fooled  me. 


Strictly  Inside 

Sympathy  goes  out  to  Deborah  Kerr 
in  the  loneliness  of  her  Pacific  Palisades 
home.  All  around  her  are  reminders  of 
the  two  little  girls  she  loved  and  to 
whom  she  gave  endless  care  and  devo- 
tion— as  well  as  physical  comforts  from 
her  own  income.  Close  friends  who  see 
Deborah  on  occasion  report  her  hopes 
are  high  in  the  suit  to  regain  the  daugh- 


THE 


Among  top-ten  boxoffice  magicians 
r is  Gary  Cooper,  with  wife  “Rocky.” 


Only  woman  on  the  list  is  Ingrid 
Bergman,  here  with  twins,  Roberto. 


John  Wayne,  also  on  the  list,  almost 
split  with  wife  Pilar  after  a spat. 
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THE  NEWS  DECEMBER,  1958 


Hollywood's  young  set  is  picking  up 
some  of  Greta  Garbo’s  diet  didoes. 


ters  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  British 
Crown  by  her  estranged  husband,  Tony 
Bartley.  Her  love  for  Peter  Viertel  and 
his  for  her  seems  genuine,  and  the  two 
have  definite  plans  for  marriage  after 
their  respective  divorces  go  through. 
. . . Rory  Calhoun  claims  that  the  movies 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  “Big  Ten," 
a handful  of  actors  whose  names  alone 
guarantee  financial  backing  from  the 
bankers.  Cary  Grant,  a member  of  the 


“Ten,”  announced  that  Ingrid  Bergman 
is  the  only  woman  on  the  list.  Bill 
Holden,  Gary  Cooper,  Jimmy  Stewart, 
John  Wayne,  Cary  Grant,  Gregory 
Peek,  Clark  Gable,  Yul  Brynner  are  on 
the  list.  How  does  this  compare  with 
your  own  list  of  favorites? 

Round-Up 

The  Crosby  boys  hold  the  spotlight. 
Philip  left  school  to  marry  Las  Vegas 
showgirl  Sandra  Drummond.  His  twin, 
Dennis,  adopting  the  son  of  wife  Pat 
Sheehan  by  a former  marriage,  plans 
to  make  Bing  a grandpa  in  late  winter. 
Lindsay,  after  a hassle  with  the  police, 
was  gently  brushed  off  by  actress  June 
Blair.  Gary,  who  signed  a five-year  con- 
tract with  Twentieth,  continues  to  play 
the  field.  . . . The  Joanne  Woodward- 
Paul  Newman  heir  has  a name  awaiting 
its  arrival.  Joshua  if  it’s  a boy.  Quentin 
for  a girl.  ...  It  was  a City  Hall  wed- 
ding for  Leslie  Nielsen  and  bride  Sandy 
Ullman,  former  M-G-M  secretary.  . . . 
Pier  Angeli  and  Vic  Damone  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  rope.  Upon  it 
will  dangle  the  remains  of  their  once 
happy  marriage.  . . . Barry  Sullivan’s 
“ten-minute”  marriage  to  Gita  Hall,  be- 
fore asking  for  divorce,  marks  a record 
even  for  Hollywood,  where  marriage 
and  divorce  can  be  lightning  swift.  . . . 
Curt  Jurgens’  marriage  to  French  Si- 
mone Bicheron  leaves  a trail  of  broken 


dreams  in  movietown,  where  Curt  was 
Mr.  Eligible  No.  One.  . . . Doris  Day 
much  happier  with  son  Terry  attending 
school  at  home.  That  separation,  with 
Terry  last  year  enrolled  in  an  Eastern 
school,  was  too  much  for  mamma  Day, 
who  can’t  bear  separations.  . . . Cheryl 
Crane,  attending  Beverly  Hills  High 
School,  seems  happily  adjusted.  Her- 
schoolmates,  used  to  celebrities,  make  no 
problems  for  their  headlined  classmate. 
. . . Gene  Tierney,  absent  three  years  due 
to  nervous  disorders,  heartily  welcomed 
back  to  movies.  Gene’s  first  movie  ru- 
mored to  be  “The  Young  Know  Best.” 
. . . Elvis  Presley  signed  to  make  a 
movie  for  Twentieth  upon  his  return 
from  Germany  and  the  Army.  They’re 
willing  to  give  Elvis  50  percent  of  the 
profits  and  a salary  of  $200,000.  And 
Elvis  is  willing  to  take  it. 

News  From  the  Sets 

Audrey  Hepburn  became  so  attached 
to  “Ip,”  the  tiny  seven-inch-high  baby 
fawn  who  played  a part  in  “Green 
Mansions,”  she  all  but  wept  when  the 
picture  was  over.  ...  It  was  a happy 
day  when  Maria  Tumbal,  the  real  “Sis- 
ter Luke”  of  “The  Nun’s  Story,”  visited 
the  “Green  Mansions”  set.  Audrey  had 
met  Miss  Tumbal  while  making  the 
film  in  Italy.  . . . Cara  Williams’  con- 
stant presence  on  “The  Night  of  the 
Quarter  Moon”  set,  to  give  advice  to  her 


TOP  TEN 


Clark  Gable,  here  with  wife  Kay, 
is  another  of  those  sure-fire  names. 


So  is  Jimmy  Stewart,  our  perpetual 
all-American  boy,  with  wife  to  match. 


Cary  Grant,  seen  here  with  Lauren 
Bacall,  is  in  the  top-ten — natch!  & 
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INSIDE  STUFF  contLed  PARTY  OF  THE  MONTH 


Celebrating  “ The  Big  Country ” premiere  were  its  stars,  Jean  Simmons  and  Gregory 
Peck,  at  right.  At  left  are  their  spouses,  Stewart  Granger  and  Veronique  Peck. 


husband,  John  Drew  Barrymore,  didn’t  sit 
tod  well  with  the  director.  After  the  praise 
for  her  performance  in  “The  Defiant  Ones,” 
Cara  has  become  an  authority  on  acting,  it 
seems.  . . . Monty  Clift  bombarded  Myrna 
Loy  with  post  cards  from  all  over  Europe 
during-  his  recent  trip.  The  two  became  fast 
friends  during  the  making  of  “Miss  Lone- 
lyhearts.”  . . . Debbie  Reynolds  is  carrying 
on  with  her  film,  “The  Mating  Game,”  chin 
high,  spirits  up.  Six  short  months  before, 
Liz  Taylor  valiantly  carried  on  with  her 
work  at  the  same  studio  in  “Cat  on  a Hot 
Tin  Roof.”  Two  girls  curiously  related  and 
involved  with  heartache. 

On  The  Rocks 

It’s  Hollywood’s  newest  cocktail,  this 
marriage-on-the-rocks,  Mamie  Yan  Doren 
and  band  leader  Ray  Anthony,  for  in- 
stance, parted.  But  they’ll  play  husband 
and  wife  in  M-G-M’s  “The  Beat  Genera- 
tion.” . . . Gwen  Dailey,  the  ex-Mrs.  Don- 


Audrey  Hepburn  had  ’em  ooh-ing  at 
the  dress  she  wore  to  waltz  with  Mel. 


aid  O’Connor,  flounced  out  of  husband 
Dan  Dailey’s  life  with  threats  of  divorce. 
But  then  these  two  have  been  bickering  and 
making  up  for  years.  . . . Annabella,  Tyrone 
Power’s  ex,  gave  Debbie  Power,  his  current 
wife,  a leopard-skin  raincoat.  . . . Diane 
Varsi,  I’m  happy  to  say,  joined  the  human 
race  after  her  divorce  from  John  Dickson. 
Diane  came  down  from  her  hillside  retreat 
with  a more  friendly  attitude.  . . . Mrs. 
Forrest  Tucker  called  it  a day  while  For- 
rest was  touring  the  country  with  “The 
Music  Man.”  Their  marriage  didn't  make 
very  good  music,  according  to  Marilyn 
Tucker^  . . . Singer  Peggy  Lee,  who  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  decided  to  shed  hus- 
band Dewey  Martin  and  began  recovering 
immediately.  . . . Guy  Madison  and  his  wife 
Sheila  had  agreed  on  a trial  separation. 
After  four  years  of  marriage  and  three 
P children,  Guy  says,  “I’m  sure  it  won’t  be 
final.  There  is  no  thought  of  divorce.  The 


problem  is  a personal  one.  I think  perhaps 
when  a girl  has  three  babies  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, it  leaves  her  a little  tired  and 
depressed.” 

Party  of  the  Month 

The  huge  tent,  erected  in  the  parking 
lot  adjoining  Romanoff’s  restaurant  in 
Beverly  Hills,  was  something  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  with  its  glittering  chan- 
deliers, man-sized  silver  vases  of  white 
blooms,  mirrored  entranceway  and  beau- 
tifully laid  tables.  Gregory  Peck,  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  movie,  “The  Big 
Country,”  hosted  the  affair  as  a celebration 
of  sorts.  Unfortunately,  Gregory  was  too 
busy  at  his  own  table  to  greet  the  guests, 
but  pert  Jean  Simmons,  with  Stewart 
Granger,  was  on  hand  to  greet  Tony  Cur- 
tis and  Janet  Leigh,  recovering  from  her 
second  auto  accident  within  the  month, 
Dinah  Shore  and  George  Montgomery, 
Esther  Williams  with  Jeff  Chandler,  Doro- 


Jacques  Bergerac  and  Dorothy 
Malone  danced  cheek-to-cheek,  too. 


thy  Malone  and  Jacques  Bergerac,  Kay 
and  Clark  Gable,  Cary  and  Betsy  Grant. 
. . . Paul  Newman  brought  his  mother,  a 
visitor  from  the  East.  Paul  explained  that 
his  wife,  Joanne  Woodward,  who  is  ex- 
pecting her  first  baby,  was  home  feeling 
“woozy.”  . . . Audrey  Hepburn  stood  out 
like  a princess  in  her  knee  length  bell- 
shaped cream  satin  frock,  topped  by  a 
diamond  tiara  and  set  off  with  slippers 
made  entirely  of  rhinestones.  A dream 
waltzing  with  her  husband  Mel  Ferrer. 

Cal  York  Jottings 

Kim  Novak  has  a singing  coach  and 
may  soon  record  an  album  of  ballads.  Kim. 
who’s  dating  Mac  Krim  again,  confesses 
that,  to  her,  a shampoo  is  a marathon.  “I 
always  cut  and  wash  my  own  hair  and  it 
takes  about  all  day,”  she  says.  “I  have  to 
lighten  it  and  then  put  the  blue  stuff  on." 
. . . Wanda  Hendrix’s  husband  is  suing  for 
divorce.  . . . Tony  Perkins  clips  things 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  and  pastes 
them  on  a board  in  his  “Green  Mansions’ 
dressing  room.  “They’re  things  I like,’  he 
says,  “and  I keep  changing  them.”  . . . 
Dolores  Hart,  in  New  York  to  appear  in 
the  play,  “The  Pleasure  of  His  Company, 
moans  she  hasn’t  a friend  in  the  big  city. 
She  took  her  canary.  Hankie,  along  for 
company.  . . . Pier  Angeli  will  baby-sit 
with  the  Marlon  Brando  heir  while  mama 
Anna  Kashfi  films  “Night  of  the  Quarter 
Moon.”  Wonder  how  come  Marlon  hasn't 
visited  the  set?  ...  It  was  James  Mac- 
Arthur’s  decision  that  his  fiancee,  Joyce 
Bulifant,  return  to  the  States  with  his 
mother,  Helen  Hayes.  Jimmy’s  making 
“Third  Man  on  the  Mountain  in  Switzer- 
land, but  he  insists  it  wouldn’t  be  “proper 
for  Joyce  to  remain  without  a chaperon. 
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shampoo 
same  time! 


New— 

it’s  all  clear! 

Wonderfully  effective 
ENDEN  now  in  clear 
golden  liquid,  too! 
No  alcohol  in  ENDEN! 


Also,  popular 
lotion  or  cream 


problems.  Because  enden  is  no  ordinary  shampoo!  Gentle  medica- 
tions in  enden’s  rich,  penetrating  lather  work  between  shampoos 
to  keep  your  hair  dandruff-free.  Your  hair  shows  its  approval 
with  new  softness,  new  luster,  new  willingness  to  obey.  Enden 
is  the  pleasant  shampoo  that  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
enjoy  as  their  only  shampoo. 

Used  regularly,  enden  is  guaranteed  to  end  dandruff  problems 
and  prevent  their  return  . . . medically  proved  99%  effective. 

Available  at  cosmetics  counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere. 


dandruff 

treatment 

shampoo 


ENDEN 


using  ENDEN, 
and  a 


White  . . . floating . . . pure  . . . 

o 


gives  skin  a clear,  fresh  look 


.That  Ivory  hook 


Gentleness  you’d  trust  with  this  baby’s  sensitive  skin  makes  Ivory 
the  soap  for  yours.  Ivory  is  white,  the  color  of  purity  . . . 
has  the  fresh,  clean  fragrance  of  purity.  And  no  tight,  dry  feeling 
after  washing.  Regular  care  with  Ivory  Soap  leaves  your 
complexion  supple  with  inner  moisture,  soft  with  That  Ivory  Look! 


Wash  your  face  regularly 
with  Ivory  Soap — the 
gentlest  possible  way  to 
treat  your  complexion. 


.A lore  doctors  advise  Ivory  than  any  other  soa/ 
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